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GENERAL  JOFFRE 
"in  the  conduct  of  our  armies  you  have  shown  a  spirit  of  organization,  order, 

AND  OF  method;  A  WISDOM  COLD  AND  CAUTIOUS;  A  POWERFUL  SOUL  WHICH  NOTHING 
HAS  SHAKEN;  A  SERENITY  WHOSE  SALUTARY  EXAMPLE  HAS  EVERYWHERE  INSPIRED  CON- 
FIDENCE    AND    hope" — PRESIDENT    POINCARE  Seepageasl 
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W 


E  ARE  fighting  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and 
drink,"  recently  said  the 
British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  "and,  so 
far  as  1  can  see,  the  greatest  of  these 
three  deadly  foes  is  drink." 

A  year  ago  the  sophisticated  would  have 
laughed  to  oblivion  the  idea  that  the  King, 
Kitchener,  and  Lloyd  George  should  be 
preaching  and  practising  prohibition,  that 
the  Czar's  government  should  have  given 
up  the  great  revenue  derived  from  the 
manufacture  of  vodka,  and  that  the  cafes 
of  Paris  should  sell  no  absinthe. 

Popular  education  toward  temperance 
has  had  a  steady  growth.  It  has  been 
even  more  effective  than  it  appeared. 
When  war  drove  home  the  necessity  of 
national  efficiency,  almost  the  first  thing 
the  countries  of  Europe  did  was  to  re- 
duce drinking.  It  was  recognized  that 
nations  do  not  drink  in  harmless  modera- 
tion, and  one  country  after  another  dra- 
matically testified  that  temperance  and 
efficiency  went  hand  in  hand. 

It  would  be  just  as  patriotic  to  abstain 
from  drinking  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
at  peace  as  it  is  to  abstain  from  drinking 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  at  war.     But 


war  calls  forth  the  unselfish  qualities  of 
mankind  in  patriotic  service  much  more 
than  peace.  War  is  the  visible  sign  of  a 
crisis.  The  crises  of  peace  may  be  just  as 
real  but  being  less  apparent  they  call  forth 
less  patriotic  self-denial.  Only  in  Scandi- 
navia has  a  nation-wide  campaign  of 
temperance  succeeded  on  patriotic  grounds. 
About  the  time  of  the  separation  from  Nor- 
way, the  Swedish  temperance  movement 
took  on  an  intellectual  and  patriotic 
aspect,  and  within  a  few  years  the  Swedes 
changed  from  among  the  heaviest  drinkers 
in  the  world  to  the  lightest  drinkers.  Tem- 
perance in  Norway  and  Finland  accom- 
plished somewhat  the  same  results. 

In  the  last  analysis  prohibition  to  be 
successful  must  be  popular.  In  times  of 
crises  personal  sacrifices  are  popular  and 
prohibition  is  accepted.  In  normal  times 
there  is  more  tendency  to  sacrifice  patriot- 
ism and  national  efficiency  for  personal 
pleasure.  The  dramatic  prohibitions  of 
the  war  give  an  invaluable  object  lesson 
of  the  benefits  of  temperance  and  furnish 
an  impetus  to  the  long,  long  campaign  to 
educate  public  opinion  to  the  efficacy  of 
national  sobriety.  These  prohibitions  are 
in  one  way  the  most  striking  social  phen- 
omena of  the  war. 
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GENERAL  VON     KUSMANEK    (RIGHT) 

WHO  FOR  SEVEN    MONTHS    DEFENDED  THE   FORTRESS  OF   PRZEMYSL  AGAINST    THE    RUSSIANS. 
THE  ARCHDUKE  CARL  FRANCIS  OF  AUSTRIA  ON  THE   LEFT 


KING   VICTOR   EMMANUEL  OF   ITALY 

WHICH  HAS  RECENTLY  ACHIEVED  PART  OF  ITS  AMBITION  TO  BECOME  A  SEA  POWER  BY  THE 
TAKING  OF  TRIPOLI  AND  WHICH  NOW  WISHES  TO  ESTABLISH  ITS  DOMINANCE  OF  THE  ADRIATIC 
SEA   BY  SECURING  A   PORT   IN   ALBANIA  [See  page  29] 


DR.    RICHARD   P.   STRONG 

THE  AMERICAN  PHYSICIAN  WHO  HAS  GONE  TO  SERVIA  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS,  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION  WAR  RELIEF  COM- 
MISSION,  TO  COMBAT   THE    EPIDEMIC   OF   TYPHUS   AND   TYPHOID    FEVERS    IN    THAT  COUNTRY 
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MR.    ELIHU    ROOT 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION  WHICH  IS  FRAMING  A  NEW  STATE  CON- 
STITUTION, IN  WHICH  A  STRONG  EFFORT  IS  BEING  MADE  TO  INTRODUCE  THE  BUDGET 
SYSTEM  OF  EXPENDITURES  INTO  THE  STATE    GOVERNMENT  [See -The  March  of  Events'] 
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FLUENCE IN  INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  AND  COMMERCE  HAS  BEEN  GREATLY  STRENGTHENED 
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ONE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE  IN  WASHINGTON  THIS  MONTH,  AT  WHICH  DELEGATES  FROM  THE 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  WILL  TRY  TO  DEVISE  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  SYSTEM  OF  COMMERCIAL 
INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
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A   FEDERAL   BUDGET  SYSTEM 

IN  19 1 2  the  Democratic  Party  made 
much  of  Repubhcan  extravagance  in 
National  expenditures.  Their  criticisms 
were  justified.  Now  Republicans  point  to 
Democratic  wastefulness.  Their  criticisms 
are  just  also.  Both  parties  are  right. 
Both  are  spendthrifts.  Under  present 
conditions  it  is  idle  to  listen  to  economy 
talk  by  either  party.  Congressman  John 
J.  Fitzgerald  is  as  good  a  watchdog  of  the 
Treasury  as  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon — and 
just  as  helpless. 

But  there  is  one  change  in  the  situation. 
When  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  and  Mr. 
Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  were  watchdogs  of 
the  Treasury  there  was  a  general  impression 
that  the  system  of  waste  under  which  the 
Federal  money  is  expended  was  necessary. 
The  public  is  rapidly  getting  into  a  mood  to 
demand,  if  waste  cannot  be  stopped  under 
the  present  system,  that  the  system  be 
changed. 

The  system  at  present  is  somewhat  as 
follows:  The  various  bureau  chiefs  make 
estimates  of  the  money  which  they  want 
for  their  bureaus  and  submit  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  their  department.  The  Sec- 
retary may  know  his  department  well 
enough  to  mould  these  special  pleas  for 
funds  into  a  well-balanced  budget,  or  he 
may  only  be  able  to  add  them  all  together 
and  pass  them  on  to  Congress.  But  as  each 
Secretary  puts  in  his  recommendation 
without  regard  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  other  departments,  there  is  little  chance 
that  they  will  together  form  a  coordinated, 
well-balanced  plan  of  expenditure.  The 
fact  is,  the  lack  of  system  leads  to  a  kind  of 
competition  between  the  different  bureaus 
and  departments  to  see  which  can  get 
the  most  money  from  Congress. 

When  the  departmental  recommendations 
reach  the  House  of  Representatives  they  are 
divided  among  several  committees.  The 
appropriations  for  one  department  are  even 
divided  among  several  of  these  committees. 
The  committees  call  before  them,  in  secret 
sessions,  not  only  the  Secretaries  of  the 
different  departments  but  all  sorts  of 
bureau  chiefs  and  lesser  officials,  each  one 
pleading  for  his  own  particular  item  in  the 
appropriation  and  quite  often  disagreeing 


with  his  superior's  recommendations.  All 
this,  of  course,  would  result  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  and  waste  even  if  the  com- 
mittees were  free  to  use  their  best  judgment 
upon  the  mass  of  undigested,  conflicting 
testimony  which  they  get.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  are  not  free  to  use 
their  best  judgment  for  the  interest  of  the 
Nation.  They  are  not  elected  by  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  elected  by  particular  Con- 
gressional districts.  They  can  get  credit 
in  their  own  districts  by  spending  money 
in  their  home  districts  or  credit  with  their 
colleagues  by  spending  it  in  the  colleagues' 
districts — a  credit  to  be  returned  in  a 
form  usable  at  home.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  every  committeeman  to 
spend  more  and  more  money.  More- 
over, as  there  are  several  committees,  what 
one  may  save  the  others  are  likely  to 
spend.  And  if  a  conscientious  committee 
does  recommend  economy,  as  likely  as  not 
the  House  will  not  heed  its  recommenda- 
tions. If  the  House  does,  it  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  theSenate  will. 

The  appropriation  measures  which  are 
not  founded  on  the  departmental  estimates, 
such  as  the  river  and  harbor,  public  build- 
ing, pension  bills,  etc.,  are  perhaps  even 
more  wasteful.  Every  representative  who 
wants  a  pension,  dam,  or  post-office  build- 
ing for  his  district  introduces  a  bill  for  the 
purpose.  All  these  bills  are  collected  by 
the  proper  committee,  which  then  decides 
what  sum  it  has  the  conscience  to  recom- 
mend for  expenditure,  and  divides  that  sum 
more  or  less  pro  rata  among  the  bills  pre- 
sented. The  more  districts  their  recom- 
mendations take  care  of  the  more  votes 
their  recommendations  are  likely  to  get, 
for  few  Congressmen  have  political  strength 
enough  to  vote  against  appropriations  for 
their  own  districts  and  still  be  reelected. 

Such  is  the  chaos  out  of  which  the  appro- 
priation bills  emerge  for  the  President's 
signature.  If  he  refuses  to  sign  them  there 
is  no  money  forthcoming  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment. If  he  signs  them  he  becomes  a 
party  to  the  waste. 

H 

The  public  looking  on  and  paying  the 
bills  is  beginning  to  realize  that  this  is  a 
terribly  costly  chaos.     The  obvious  remedy 
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is  to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the 
waste  and  reform  his  habits  or  get  him  out 
of  office.  But  right  there  comes  the  rub. 
No  one  admits  that  he  is  responsible. 

The  bureau  chiefs  say  that  they  have 
asked  for  only  what  they  need,  or  if  they 
asked  for  more  it  was  because  that  is  some- 
times the  best  way  of  getting  what  is  needed. 
The  Secretaries  can  justly  say  that  they  are 
not  responsible,  for  their  recommendations 
are  not  often  followed,  particularly  if  their 
recommendations  neglect  the  districts  of 
the  strong  members  of  the  committees. 
Each  committee  in  Congress  lays  the  blame 
on  the  departmental  recommendations,  or 
on  the  other  appropriating  committees. 
The  House  blames  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
blames  the  House,  and  the  President  can 
blame  both  of  them. 

The  public,  which  pays  the  bills,  can't 
get  its  hands  on  anybody  who  is  responsible, 
unless  it  is  the  whole  party  that  happens  to 
be  in  power.  To  dismiss  that  will  do  no 
good,  because  the  other  party,  so  far  as 
expenditures  go,  is  the  same  thing  under 
another  name. 

There  have  been  some  wonderful  com- 
binations of  dummy  corporations,  operat- 
ing companies,  holding  companies,  etc., 
concocted  in  the  business  world  which  were 
so  complicated  that  only  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  could  tell  who  was  responsible  forthe 
expenditures  of  the  stockholders'  money, 
but  none  of  these  has  ever  been  as  success- 
ful in  dividing  responsibility  into  extinction 
as  the  present  method  of  making  Federal 
appropriations. 

The  Federal  appropriations  are  taken 
from  money  belonging  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  members  of  the 
Congressional  committees  do  not  represent 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
represent  the  citizens  of  particular  districts. 
There  is  only  one  person  who  represents  all 
the  people  of  the  country.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  should  be 
primarily  responsible  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  people's  money. 

To  make  the  President  responsible  he 
must  be  given  by  law  the  right  to  prepare 
and  introduce  into  Congress  a  budget  of  the 
Government's  expenditures  and  any  new 
bills  necessary  to  raise  revenue. 

The   spokesmen   of  the  Administration 


should  be  given  the  right  to  present  and 
defend  this  budget  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

Both  Houses  should  be  forbidden  to  add 
items  to  the  budget. 

These  specific  recommendations  were  put 
forward  tentatively  two  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  ex-Secretary  of  War. 
While  he  claimed  no  perfection  for  them  it 
is  certain  that  they  embody  the  essential 
principles  of  a  system  for  making  our  Gov- 
ernment financially  responsible  to  the 
voters  of  the  Nation,  and  thereby  stopping 
its  waste  and  extravagance. 


FINANCIAL    LEADERSHIP 

THERE  are  people  who  honestly  fear 
a  dictator  and  who  "view  with 
alarm"  the  encroachments  of  execu- 
tive power  upon  the  rights  of  the  legislature. 
These  people  would  rather  have  the  Federal 
Treasury  continue  to  spend  money,  without 
any  one  being  directly  responsible,  than  to 
give  the  President  the  power  that  must  go 
with  responsibility  for  these  expenditures. 

But  these  people  are  in  the  minority. 
The  American  public  wants  men  in  public 
life  to  take  responsibility.  The  strength 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  that 
they  took  the  responsibilities  of  leadership 
in  legislation.  The  great  majority  of  the 
public  have  approved,  and  do  approve,  of 
this  Presidential  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility, and  they  are  not  afraid  to  extend  it 
to  the  most  vital  question  in  the  Govern- 
ment— its  expenditures. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  all  probability 
would  oppose  giving  the  President  the 
power  to  be  responsible  to  the  public  for  the 
expenditure  of  its  money,  because  it  would 
seem  to  take  from  the  House  one  of  its 
powers — the  control  of  appropriations. 
But  the  House  does  not  control  the  appro- 
priations now.  The  appropriation  bills 
control  Congress  and  their  grip  forces  that 
body  to  a  servility  that  largely  reduces  its 
power  and  prestige.  Congress  is  in  dire 
need  of  emancipation  from  the  appropria- 
tions. 

The  average  member  of  Congress  works 
hard  and  yet  many  of  them  stay  in  Wash- 
ington for  long  periods  and  learn  little  about 
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the  great  questions  upon  which  they  vote. 
The  reason  is  they  have  not  time  to  study 
national  questions.  So  much  of  their  time 
is  taken  up  looking  after  their  particular 
constituents  that  there  is  little  left  to  find 
out  about  the  business  of  the  United  States 
in  general.  So  long  as  each  Congressman 
can  introduce  bills  to  benefit  financially  his 
district  or  any  of  its  inhabitants,  there  will 
remain  a  tremendous  pressure  to  spend  his 
time  in  this  way.  If  he  could  tell  his  con- 
stituents that  the  President  prepared  the 
budgets  and  that  nothing  he  could  do  would 
gain  them  any  special  favors  over  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  district,  he  would 
cease  to  be  a  special  solicitor  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  an  employment  agency 
for  the  Post  Office.  Once  relieved  of  these 
fearful  burdens  he  could  devote  himself  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation  without  being 
afraid  that  some  claimant  for  his  seat  would 
promise  to  get  more  largess  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  than  he  had  obtained. 
A  system  which  prevented  Congressmen 
from  being  bargainers  for  local  favors 
would  give  them  time  to  become  well  in- 
formed legislators. 


'  When  a  President,  nowadays,  takes  mem- 
bers of  Congress  into  his  Cabinet  the  public 
is  apt  to  condemn  the  choice  as  a  "purely 
political  appointment."  Yet  the  strong 
men  of  Congress  should  logically  be  the 
advisers  of  the  President  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Government.  They  should  have  had 
more  experience  than  any  one  else.  The 
reason  they  are  not  the  logical  choice  is 
that  the  public  looks  upon  them  as  politi- 
cians and  not  as  statesmen.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  a  politician  is  one  who  works 
,  for  the  petty  advantages  of  his  district  that 
he  may  continue  to  keep  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, while  a  statesman  is  one  who  works 
for  the  general  good  of  the  country.  So 
long  as  the  present  system  of  appropria- 
tions continues  most  members  of  Congress 
will  never  have  time  nor  opportunity  to 
become  statesmen.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  not  hold  a  higher  place  in 
the  public  estimation  than  it  does  now;  it 
will  not  develop  many  great  national  char- 
acters, nor  become  a  training  school  for 
Cabinet  members  or  Presidents. 


But  a  Congress  before  which  the  Admin- 
istration had  to  present  and  defend  its  pro- 
posals to  spend  money  would  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  men  truly  to  serve  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  by  the  intelligent  discussion 
of  great  questions.  If  the  expenditures 
were  discussed  in  public  instead  of  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  committee  rooms, 
the  public  could  tell  which  of  its  represen- 
tatives were  able  and  which  were  not. 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  natural 
and  proper  for  the  strong  men  of  Congress 
to  become  the  members  of  each  succeeding 
administration  and  for  Congress  itself  to 
rise  in  prestige  and  reputation. 

The  reason  that  Congress,  and  especially 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  not  held 
in  higher  esteem  now  is  not  that  it  is 
not  made  up  of  able  and  honest  men.  It  is. 
But  the  system  under  which  they  struggle 
nullifies  much  of  that  ability  and  honesty. 

The  budget  system,  which  would  eman- 
cipate Congress  from  the  control  of  appro- 
priations, was  practically  in  effect  in  our 
Federal  Government  during  Washington's 
administrations.  It  is  now  practised  in 
various  countries  in  Europe,  in  Canada, 
and  in  Australia.  It  has  greatly  improved 
the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  being  introduced  in  other  cities. 
It  was  the  best  system  we  could  devise  for 
the  governments  we  set  up  in  Porto  Rico 
and  in  the  Philippines. 

We  brought  back  our  own  knowledge  of 
sanitation  from  Havana  to  rid  New  Orleans 
of  yellow  fever.  We  might  well  bring  back 
our  ideas  of  statecraft  from  Ponce  and 
Manila  to  rid  Washington  of  its  financial 
irresponsibility. 


A  NEW  CONSTITUTION  FOR  NEW 
YORK 

IN  THE  early  part  of  April  delegates  as- 
sembled in  Albany  for  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Their  task  is  to  provide  an  organic 
law  for  a  commonwealth  three  times  as 
large  as  was  the  United  States  when  the 
Federal  Convention  came  together  in 
Philadelphia  in  1789.  The  New  York 
State  constitution  shows  a  fundamental  in- 
telligence in  those  who  originally  framed  it: 
it  specifically  provides  that  it  shall  be  re- 
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vised  once  every  twenty  years.  It  as- 
sumes that  political  wisdom  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  any  one  generation; 
that  an  intelligent  state  is  a  developing 
organism;  and  that  a  system  of  govern- 
ment is  not  innate,  permanent,  supremely 
wise,  but  that,  like  all  other  human  con- 
ceptions, it  can  profit  by  experience. 

At  no  time  has  this  provision  for  a  per- 
iodical self-examination  seemed  so  justified 
as  now.  The  American  people  have  ad- 
vanced enormously  in  a  political  sense  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  In  1894,  when  the 
last  revision  was  made,  the  people  of  New 
York  had  very  little  interest  in  the  work  of 
their  convention.  The  delegates  to  this 
new  convention,  however,  report  that  there 
is  now  a  wide  popular  interest.  Many 
civic  bodies  and  private  citizens  have  del- 
uged them  with  suggestions.  These  sug- 
gestions mdicate  the  political  path  we  have 
trod  in  twenty  years.  Many  new  words, 
which  the  convention  of  1894  would  not 
have  understood,  have  become  living  parts 
of  our  political  vocabulary.  Who,  twenty 
years  ago,  would  have  comprehended  such 
expressions  as  commission  government, 
judicial  review,  initiative,  referendum,  re- 
call, municipal  home  rule,  short  ballot — all 
problems  with  which  this  convention  will 
have  to  deal?  How  many  would  have  be- 
lieved that,  in  191 5,  the  voters  of  New  York 
State  would  be  called  upon  to  decide  the 
question  of  extending  the  suffrage  to  women? 

The  New  York  convention,  however, 
will  have  to  deal  with  a  problem  that  is 
even  more  fundamental.  The  delegates 
are  already  asking  whether  our  whole 
American  system,  state  and  Federal,  is  not 
based  on  a  huge  misconception.  Have  the 
American  people,  who  have  shown  a  su- 
preme intelligence  in  the  management  of 
business,  failed  in  the  one  thing  in  which 
they  promised  to  excel  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago — the  art  of  government? 
In  business  the  prevailing  needs  are  direct- 
ness, the  fixing  of  responsibility,  the  quick- 
est way  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  results; 
in  our  conception  of  government,  however, 
the  main  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to 
create  a  cumbersome  procedure,  to  divide 
responsibility,  and  to  assign  the  same  duties 
to  a  variety  of  agencies.  In  a  word,  irre- 
sponsibility is  the  keystone  of  the  American 


system.  The  classical  name  for  it  is  a 
"system  of  checks  and  balances."  It  is 
also  called  the  "separation  of  the  powers." 
It  was  the  idea  which  Hamilton  introduced 
into  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  which 
practically  all  the  state  constitutions  have 
copied.  Most  middle-aged  Americans 
learned,  in  their  school  books,  that  this 
principle  of  the  separation  of  the  three 
great  powers  of  government — legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial — was  something 
sacred,  almost  Divinely  ordained,  a  safe- 
guard without  which  their  liberties  would 
perish.  Our  political  experience  is  begin- 
ning to  show  us,  however,  that  this  division 
of  responsibility  is  opposed  to  all  national 
conceptions  of  efficiency,  and  that  it  ex- 
plains many  of  the  failures  and  much  of  the 
corruption  that  have  tarnished  the  Ameri- 
can experiment.  If  you  give  half  a  dozen 
people  the  power  to  do  a  particular  thing, 
and  each  one  of  them  the  right  to  undo 
what  the  others  have  done,  the  only  result 
will  be  confusion  and  inefficiency.  The 
success  of  the  Presidents  and  governors 
who  have  taken  the  full  measure  of  respon- 
sibility that  the  laws  now  allow,  and  the 
failure  of  those  who  have  hidden  behind  the 
excuses  afforded  by  the  separation  of 
powers,  have  led  to  a  strong  demand  for 
the  creation  of  a  responsible  governor  in 
the  new  constitution. 


A   LOST  OPPORTUNITY 

IF  THE  constitutional  convention  seeks 
an  illustration  of  what  happens  when  a 
governor  refuses  to  accept  this  respon- 
sibility, it  finds  one  at  its  own  doors — in 
the  administration  of  Governor  Whitman. 
When  Woodrow  Wilson  ran  for  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  his  opponent,  a  lawyer  of 
the  old  fashioned  kind,  struck  the  conven- 
tional attitude  and  informed  the  people 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  be  a  "constitu- 
tional governor."  He  meant  that  he  would 
keep  himself  closely  within  his  executive 
power,  make  no  attempt  to  influence  legis- 
lation, and  solemnly  approve  or  veto  such 
bills  as  the  legislature  put  before  him.  Mr. 
Wilson  met  this  challenge  in  his  usual  un- 
expected fashion.  He  promised  the  voters 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  be  an  "  unconsti- 
tutional governor."     He  did  not  mean  that 
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he  would  overrun  the  fundamental  law;  he 
merely  meant  that  he  would  use  such  powers 
as  the  state  constitution  gave  him  to  assert 
a  positive,  active  leadership.  The  voters 
rejected  their  "constitutional"  candidate 
and  elected  their  "unconstitutional"  one. 

Four  months  ago  Charles  S.  Whitman 
became  the  governor  of  New  York  State. 
He  had  suffered  largely  from  the  criticism 
that  he  was  merely  an  able  prosecuting 
lawyer,  that  his  general  outlook  on  life  was 
limited  to  the  traditional  teachings  of  his 
profession,  and  that  he  lacked  political 
imagination  and  aggressive  leadership. 
When  Mr.  Whitman  became  governor  he 
immediately  set  about,  as  though  acting  on 
a  predetermined  plan,  to  justify  these  crit- 
icisms. He  put  aside  one  of  the  most 
splendid  opportunities  for  leadership  any 
American  public  man  has  ever  had  and  re- 
tired within  the  shell  of  his  constitutional 
office.  He  announced,  almost  in  these  very 
words,  that  he  would  be  a  "constitutional 
governor."  The  legislature  had  its  job; 
the  executive  had  his  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed duties;  it  would  be  high  treason  for 
one  to  encroach  upon  the  other.  He  would 
not  attempt  to  "coerce"  the  legislature,  to 
"encroach"  upon  its  powers:  let  its  derelic- 
tions be  upon  its  own  head !  He  would  re- 
commend legislation,  for  the  constitution 
said  that  he  should  do  so;  he  would  approve 
or  veto  bills  because  that  duty  was  clearly 
enjoined  upon  him;  but  he  would  not  go 
outside  of  his  sphere  and  "dictate."  Evi- 
dently President  Wilson's  career  had  made 
no  impression  upon  Governor  Whitman. 
That  a  new  phenomenon  had  appeared  in 
American  politics — that  of  responsible 
leadership — had  apparently  escaped  his 
observation.  Governor  Whitman's  con- 
ception was  purely  lawyer-like  and  conven- 
tional; as  a  result  the  government  of  the 
state  of  New  York  wandered  about  without 
any  directing  hand.  The  people  had  elected 
a  Republican  governor  and  a  Republican 
legislature  to  accomplish  definite  reforms; 
instead  of  having  a  compact  organization, 
with  a  directing  mind  in  charge,  it  has  had 
a  particularly  unfortunate  specimen  of  the 
many-headed  beast. 

The  country  is  now  saying  that  Mr. 
Whitman,  regarded  last  January  as  a  possi- 
ble Presidential  hope  of  the  Republican 


Party,  has  dismally  failed.  His  failure  to 
assert  any  positive  leadership  is  the  ex- 
planation. His  whole  administration,  lack- 
ing an  able  steersman,  has  gone  upon  the 
rocks.  In  its  last  days,  the  several  factions 
had  to  go  outside  their  own  ranks  and  sum- 
mon to  Albany  ex-Senator  Elihu  Root. 
The  disorganized  legislature,  finding  no 
leadership  in  the  officially  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  ten  million  people,  had  to  call 
in  a  private  citizen  to  assume  control.  At 
the  eleventh  hour,  Mr.  Root  had  to  help  the 
legislators  to  organize  a  definite  legislative 
programme.  Sometimes,  when  a  governor 
will  not  accept  the  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship, a  Root  will  arise;  at  other  times  a 
Barnes,  at  other  times  a  Murphy.  A  sys- 
tem that  will  allow  one  will  also  allow  the 
others.  Where  a  governor  retires  behind 
the  defenses  of  "constitutional  powers"  the 
mantle  of  leadership  falls  on  some  unofficial 
person — a  boss — with  the  courage  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  the  governor  feared. 
Certainly  there  could  be  no  better  object 
lesson  to  the  framers  of  New  York's  new 
constitution  of  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
ing responsible  leadership  in  the  state  gov- 
ernment than  Mr.  Whitman's  failure  to 
accept  the  opportunity  that  was  his.  And 
there  could  be  no  plainer  object  lesson  to 
the  governors  of  the  other  states  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  failure  to  take  the  leadership 
which  the  office  of  governor  properly  gives. 


AN   INTELLIGENT  CITIZEN 


A 


LAWYER  in  New  York  went  into 
the  real  estate  office  of  a  friend  one 
day  recently  and  found  posted  up 
over  the  owner's  desk  a  large  sign  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  agent  and  un- 
derneath it  the  following: 

Represented  by 

President. 

United  States  Senator. 
United  States  Senator. 
Congressman. 
Governor. 
State  Senator. 
Assemblyman. 
Mayor. 

Pres.  Board  Aldermen. 
Borough  President. 
Alderman. 
Sheriff. 


Woodrow  Wilson 
James  W.Wadsworth,  Jr 
James  A.O'Gorman    . 
Peter  J.  Dooling 
Charles  S.  Whitman  . 
Ogden  Mills      .     .     . 
Charles  E.  Wright,  Jr. 
John  Purroy  Mitchel 
George  McAneny 
Marcus  M.  Marks     . 
Joseph  W.  Spencer    . 
M.  S.  Grifenhagen 
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The  lawyer  smiled.  "  You  are  pretty  well 
represented,  Jim." 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  was  the  answer.  "  But 
I'm  going  to  find  out,  and  I'll  tell  you  why 
1  am  going  to  find  out.  Coming  back  on 
the  steamer  1  was  telling  a  Swede  how  a 
real  republican  form  of  government  worked. 
1  talked  it  up  pretty  big,  too.  When  1  was 
all  done  he  just  laughed.  '  You  read  him  in 
a  book.'  'Not  at  all,'  I  told  him.  1  ex- 
plained that  he  didn't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about,  that  we'd  been  cleaning  up 
our  cities,  putting  the  political  bosses  out  of 
business,  and  in  general  getting  our  politics 
in  better  shape. 

"Then  he  began  by  asking  me  who  were 
the  Senators  from  New  York.  1  came 
through  on  that  all  right  and  1  managed  to 
remember  the  Congressman,  but  when 
that  Swede  got  down  to  the  state  and 
local  officials,  I  didn't  know  whether  the 
City  of  New  York  had  a  budget  system  in 
operation  or  not,  and  I'd  never  heard 
of  the  Assemblyman  or  the  State  Senators 
that  represent  me.  I  must  have  seen  their 
names  on  the  ballot,  but  1  couldn't  remem- 
ber any  one  of  them. 

"As  soon  as  I  got  ashore  1  began  to 
find  out  about  the  republican  forms  of 
government  sure  enough. 

"I've  got  pretty  nearly  every  one  that 
represents  me  named  and  located,  and  now 
I'm  going  after  their  records.  The  papers 
tell  me  about  the  President  and  more  or  less 
about  Senators  O'Gorman  and  Wadsworth. 
I  never  heard  of  my  Representative  except 
when  he  made  me  a  kind  of  something-for- 
nothing  offer  about  free  seeds  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's expense.  I  don't  know  which 
way  a  single  state  officer  voted,  on  what 
questions.  But  I'm  going  to  find  out.  I'm 
going  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  some- 
thing distinguished.  I'm  going  to  be  the 
one  intelligent  citizen  in  the  United  States. 
There's  not  one  around  here  now,  and  I 
don't  believe  there's  one  anywhere  else." 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  real  estate  agent  was  very  nearly  right. 
There  are  very,  very  few  men  in  the  United 
States  who  perform  all  their  duties  of  citi- 
zenship intelligently,  and  it  is  quite  often 
true  that  the  men  who  know  most  about 
their  own  private  business  know  least  about 
the  public  business  that  affects  them.    Yet 


a  man  has  no  reasonable  grounds  of  criti- 
cism of  the  National,  state,  or  county  gov- 
ernments who  does  not  even  know  who 
represents  him  or  how  his  representatives 
have  conducted  themselves. 

An  atheist  once  twitted  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  with  the  failure  of  Christianity. 
"Failure!"  exclaimed  Beecher,  "it  hasn't 
failed.  It  has  never  been  tried."  Much  the 
same  apothegm  applies  to  representative 
government.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  suc- 
cessful. It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  give  it 
a  trial  —  intelligently. 


THE  END  OF  THE  OPEN  DOOR 

THE  "open  door  in  China"  was  the 
invention  of  the  late-W.  W.  Rock- 
hill,  who  first  used  the  phrase  as  an 
international  concept  in  the  year  1899. 
Mr.  Rockhill  was  at  that  time  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  es- 
tablished in  those  days  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. Because  of  his  previous  years  of 
exploration  and  long  residence  in  China  he 
was  almost  daily  called  into  consultation 
on  Chinese  affairs  with  John  Hay,  then 
Secretary  of  State  in  McKinley's  Cabinet. 

John  Hay  adopted  "the  open  door  in 
China"  and  first  announced  it  as  a  definite 
policy  of  this  Government  in  his  circular 
note  of  July  4,  1900,  to  the  Powers  con- 
cerned in  the  Boxer  uprising.  So  far  as 
the  United  States  has  any  foreign  policy, 
that  utterance  of  John  Hay's  remains  to-  J 
day  its  Far  Eastern  definition.  As  such  j 
it  has  overlapped  four  Administrations, 
weathered  some  diplomatic  storms,  and 
survived  a  great  war.  Now  it  is  apparently 
approaching  its  end. 

The  open  door  in  China  means  that  the 
United  States  claims  for  its  trade  in  that 
country  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  all  other  nations. 
That  right  this  Government  has  re- 
asserted at  intervals  during  the  last  sixteen 
years.  During  that  time  it  has  been 
written  into  the  treaties  between  this 
country  and  Japan.  Successive  Secretaries 
of  State  —  Root,  Knox,  and  Bryan  — 
have  affirmed  it.  Mr.  Root,  who  saw  its 
most  troublous  days,  once  remarked  that 
it    seerhed    an    invidious    performance   to 
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go  on  holding  a  door  open  so  long  when  so 
Httle  trade  went  through. 

It  was  not  until  1909,  indeed,  that 
American  commerce  and  finance  showed 
signs  of  waking  up  to  the  opportunities 
shining  through  the  door  into  China, 
patiently  held  open  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. A  syndicate  of  representative  banks 
in  that  year  went  through  into  the  promised 
land  and,  backed  by  Mr.  Knox's  dollar 
diplomacy,  won  equal  participation  in  the 
railroad  exploitation  of  Central  China  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  Empire's 
currency. 

The  present  Administration,  feeling  that 
this  loan  leaned  too  much  upon  potential 
government  support,  withdrew  its  official 
supportfrom  the  American  bankers,  where- 
upon the  syndicate,  thus  abandoned  to  its 
private  resources,  withdrew  from  China. 

For  sixteen  years  this  Government  has 
been  strenuously  maintaining  a  policy  with- 
out any  very  substantial  returns.  Not 
only  have  American  commerce  and  capital 
been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  open 
door,  but  several  times  it  has  also  been 
abundantly  evident  that  American  public 
opinion  would  not  consider  the  resort  to 
force  in  an  attempt  to  keep  a  remote  and 
infrequently  used  door  from  closing. 

And  now,  with  the  nations  of  Europe 
engaged  in  a  struggle  which  for  the  time 
being  makes  the  Far  East  seem  ver> 
dim,  Japan  seems  to  be  proceeding  with 
her  ambition.  The  demands  which  the 
Japanese  Government  has  recently  made 
upon  China  mean  that  Japan  intends:  (i) 
to  convert  the  province  of  Shantung,  taken 
from  Germany,  into  a  Japanese  sphere  of 
influence;  (2)  to  make  Japanese  provinces 
of  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mon- 
golia; (3)  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Yangtse  Valley;  (4) 
to  gain  control  of  China's  war  munitions, 
the  policing  of  important  Chinese  territory, 
and  an  upper  hand  in  the  control  of  China's 
political,    military,    and   financial    affairs. 

In  short,  Japan  has  set  up  with  regard  to 
China  a  super-Monroe  doctrine.  Our 
Monroe  doctrine  only  closes  the  door  to 
European  territorial  ambition.  Japan's 
Monroe  doctrine  establishes  a  prior  right 
in  Japan  over  commercial  and  political 
China.     To  Japan  her  Monroe  doctrine  is 


vital.  The  Japanese  people  are  prepared 
to  fight  for  it. 

Japan  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  gain 
for  herself  exclusive  privileges  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Chinese.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  world  politics  which  in  the  long  run 
breeds  war,  for  such  privileges  are  a  source 
of  grievance  to  the  other  trading  nations  of 
the  world  and  a  constant  irritation  to  the 
people  who  are  forced  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  exploited. 

Despite  the  "open  door"  policy  we  have 
no  interests  in  China  that  call  for  any- 
thing more  than  a  protest  against  Japan's 
action.  The  other  great  Powers  are  too 
much  engaged  to  withhold  the  Mikado's 
grasping  hand.  China  is  left  to  cope 
with  her  acquisitive  neighbor  as  best  she 
may.  For  the  present  Japan's  policy  is 
likely  to  be  successful.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  for  a  nation  to  force  itself  upon 
people  who  do  no  want  to  be  aided,  ex- 
ploited, and  victimized,  is  not  the  way  to 
create  the  kind  of  friendly  feelings  which 
enable  people  and  nations  to  weather  grea< 
storms. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  JAPAN 

WE  ARE  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
— the  voters  have  to  bear  this 
in  mind."  These  are  the  strik- 
ing and  significant  words  of  Count  Okuma, 
the  aged  premier  of  Japan,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  in  the  recent  campaign  which 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  endorsement 
of  his  leadership. 

What  this  new  era  is,  is  set  forth  in  a 
letter  recently  received  from  an  American 
resident  in  Japan.  The  writer,  in  speaking 
of  the  fall  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet  a 
year  ago,  following  revelations  of  graft  in 
the  navy,  says: 

The  senile  elder  statesmen  appear  to  have 
lost  their  arrogance  and  come  to  realize  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  Chinese  proverb,"  Heaven 
hears  through  the  ears  of  the  people."  At  any 
rate,  the  two  houses  of  the  Diet  for  the  first  time 
in  the  existence  of  the  harmless  body  showed 
some  signs  of  independence  and  refused  to  be 
dominated  by  the  army  and  navy  any  longer. 
So  the  cabinet  fell  and  Count  Okuma,  the  Bryan 
of  J  apan,  became  premier.  Less  than  a  month  be- 
fore his  appointment  was  announced,  an  issue 
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of  his  magazine  was  suppressed  by  the  police 
because  of  its  radical  statements  on  govern- 
mental questions.  Of  course,  Okuma  will  not 
accomplish  very  much.  The  clans  and  the 
bureaucrats  are  entrenched  too  strongly  to  be 
overthrown  by  any  one  premier.  But  his  ap- 
pointment gave  the  people  a  taste  of  power,  and 
it  isn't  likely  that  they  will  forget  it. 

The  democratic  movement  which  is  under 
way  here  now  is  no  petty  affair,  though  owing  to 
social  conditions  and  the  rigid  suppression  of 
news  its  manifestations  are  not  always  clear. 
But  it  is  very  significant  that  the  Japanese  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  their  Emperor  just  as 
we  talk  about  Roosevelt  or  Wilson.  The  idea 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Emperor  is  still  taught  in 
the  official  text  books  and  is  given  a  semblance 
of  belief,  but  not  by  the  educated  Japanese.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  present  Emperor 
is  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  his  mental 
weakness  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  noticeable  at 
public  receptions.  A  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  blasphemy  to  mention  anything  like 
that,  but  now  it  is  a  topic  of  conversation,  and 
several  Japanese  have  admitted  it  to  me.  As 
the  whole  government  of  Japan,  its  morals  and 
its  religion,  rests  on  the  supposed  divinity  of  the 
Emperor,  you  may  imagine  what  a  great 
struggle  there  is  ahead  for  this  little  country. 

There  is  nothing  flexible  about  the  Japanese 
social  and  political  organization.  The  divinity 
and  supreme  power  of  the  Emperor  cannot  be 
circumscribed  in  any  way  without  at  once  ad- 
mitting the  falsity  of  Japanese  history,  religion, 
and  moral  system.  Nor  can  the  Emperor  retain 
his  present  power  without  that  power  being 
always  at  the  command  of  the  clans,  whom  the 
people  are  beginning  to  hate.  So  the  irresistible 
force  of  democracy  is  moving  toward  the  im- 
movable prestige  and  power  of  the  throne. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a  revolution  here  some 
day,  and  I  doubt  if  the  wise  men  of  Japan  will  be 
wise  enough  to  make  it  a  bloodless  one. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  little  too  sombre  a  view 
of  the  situation,  and  yet  there  is  no  record 
in  history  of  a  people  emerging  from  des- 
potism, and  working  toward  democracy, 
without  bloodshed. 

In  any  case  the  Japanese  experiment  is 
one  worth  watching,  not  as  the  effort  of  a 
"wonderful  little  people"  who  are  different 
from  the  rest  of  humanity,  but  as  another 
struggle  for  democracy  by  a  people  who, 
despite  differences  in  race,  religion,  and 
history,  have  much  the  same  problems  to 
meet  as  the  rest  of  us. 

In  the  next  issue  the  World's  Work  will 


publish  an  account  of  the  character  and 
career  of  Count  Okuma,  the  dominant 
figure  in  this  new  experiment  in  democracy. 


MORE  TANGIBLE   PAN- 
AMERICANISM 

ON  THE 24th of  this  month  the  Pan- 
American  Financial  and  Trade 
Conference  will  assemble  at  Wash- 
ington. In  its  inception  it  was  rather  hasty 
and  casual  for  the  habits  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  south.  On  the  1 2th  of  March  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  telegraphed  instructions  to 
our  representatives  in  the  twenty  other 
republics  which,  with  the  United  States, 
make  up  the  Government  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Thereupon  each  of  these 
ministers  or  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  Government 
to  which  he  was  accredited.  In  each  case 
the  appointment  of  three  delegates  was 
suggested,  one  of  them  to  be  the  minister  of 
finance  of  the  invited  country. 

As  is  the  custom  in  all  such  cases  every 
one  of  these  Governments  had  been 
sounded  beforehand  and  a  great  majority 
had  expressed  their  willingness  to  send 
delegates.  The  great  majority  have  like- 
wise backed  up  this  profession  of  willing- 
ness by  definite  acceptances.  Although 
the  invitation  is  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  accordance  with  diplomatic  usage, 
the  conference  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  the  host  of  all 
the  delegates  during  their  stay  in  Washing- 
ton and  during  their  transportation  to  and 
from  their  own  countries.  For  such  hos- 
pitality the  Sixty-third  Congress,  on  the 
last  day  of  its  session,  appropriated 
$50,000. 

The  object  of  this  conference  is  to  create 
better  and  more  mutual  arrangements  for 
banking,  transportation,  and  commerce 
between  the  republics  of  America.  It  is 
an  object  to  be  desired  by  every  nation 
represented  in  the  conference.  But  it  will 
not  be  attained  unless  the  financial  and 
business  interests  of  this  country  back  up 
the  Government  in  its  attempt  to  establish 
a  reciprocity  of  ideas  and  methods,  and  un- 
less  there    shall    be    underneath    all    the 
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mutual  interests  of.  trade  an  animating 
spirit  of  good-will  and  friendliness. 

The  pervading  weakness  of  our  policy 
toward  South  America  is  its  lack  of  tangi- 
bility. Sound  in  doctrine,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently supported  by  practical  evidences 
of  interest  to  give  it  generally  accepted 
definition  and  reality. 

The  Pan-Americanism  which  formed  one 
of  the  chief  preoccupations  of  Mr.  Root's 
direction  of  the  Nation's  foreign  affairs, 
which  has  founded  the  Pan-American  Union 
in  Washington,  and  has  inspired  tomes  of 
recorded  intentions  during  many  years  of 
speech-making — remains  to-day  an  in- 
tangible thing. 

For  its  vagueness  we  are  not,  as  a  people 
or  government,  altogether  to  blame.  While 
we  have  protested  much  and  unintention- 
ally patronized  a  little,  the  other  republics 
have  doubted  much  and  cooperated  little. 

Mechanically  the  war  has  thrown  the 
republics  of  America  willy-nilly  more 
closely  together  than  ever  before.  But  if 
the  association  is  to  become  such  an  en- 
during one  as  will  outlast  the  necessities  of 
war  it  must  be  more  than  doctrinaire,  more 
than  mechanical.  It  must  be  made  out  of 
the  tangible  substance  of  healthy  reciprocal 
trade  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national good-will.  This  conference  may 
be  made  the  beginning  of  that  tangibility. 


THE    INSTABILITY   OF  AMERICAN 
FORTUNES 

IN  THESE  hurried  times,  one  important 
happening  in  the  American  railroad 
situation  has  aroused  little  popular 
attention:  that  is  the  retirement  of  the 
Gould  family  from  the  control  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  is  the  holding  company  of  the 
properties  making  up  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Gould  System — the  Western 
Pacific,  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  Wabash.  The  Gould 
retirement  signifies  that  this  "dynasty" 
has  come  to  an  end.  The  Goulds  sur- 
rendered the  control  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  to  the  American 
Telephone  Company  half  a  dozen  years 
ago;  in  1903,  they  gave  up  the  Manhattan 
Elevated  lines  in  New  York  City  to  the 


Interborough  Railroad.  Jay  Gould  died 
in  1892 — only  twenty-three  years  ago; 
and  thus,  in  less  than  a  generation,  his 
children  have  lost  all  control  of  their 
inheritance. 

The  experience  of  the  Gould  family  is  not 
an  isolated  one.  If  we  go  back  thirty  years 
we  find  certain  personal  "dynasties" 
dominating  nearly  all  great  American  rail- 
road systems.  The  Vanderbilts  controlled 
the  New  York  Central  and  what  are  still 
known,  by  courtesy,  as  the  Vanderbilt  lines; 
the  Garretts  of  Baltimore  dominated  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  the  Goulds,  the  great 
railroad  property  which  has  just  passed  out 
of  their  hands;  the  Huntingtons,  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  its  accessories;  a  group 
of  important  families  in  Boston  controlled 
the  Burlington  System.  Certain  glacier- 
like economic  forces  have  compelled  all 
these  families  to  surrender  their  properties. 
Whatever  lessons  the  financial  moralists 
may  draw  from  these  happenings,  from  a 
social  point  of  view  the  phenomenon  is 
significantly  reassuring.  It  seems  to  imply 
that  an  aristocracy,  on  the  European  plan, 
cannot  take  root  under  American  economic 
conditions.  Aristocracies,  of  course,  under 
all  civilizations,  ancient  and  modern,  are 
always  based  upon  wealth.  Families  of 
large  consideration  that  lose  their  proper- 
ties quickly  return  to  their  native  soil. 
The  European  aristocracies  in  past  cen- 
turies have  owed  their  prestige  to  the  own- 
ership of  land,  the  most  available  and  stable 
form  of  wealth.  There  is  one  great 
difference  between  social  distinction  based 
on  land  and  social  distinction  based  upon 
more  complicated  forms  of  wealth,  such  as 
railroads.  One  family,  under  feudal 
conditions,  could  easily  hold  possession  of 
land  for  generation  after  generation.  Land 
is  easily  held,  it  requires  no  particular  skill 
inmanagement,  and  demands  little  personal 
oversight.  No  American  family,  however, 
seems  able  to  control  a  railroad  system 
from  generation  to  generation.  Railroads 
are  held  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Their 
management  demands  the  highest  skill 
and  personal  attention;  rivals  are  con- 
stantly looking  for  their  trade;  speculators 
can  attack  them  in  the  stock  market;  all 
kinds  of  financial  and  industrial  com- 
plications can  force  the  prevailing  interest 
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out  of  possession.  The  same  conditions 
embarrass  practically  all  forms  of  industrial 
wealth  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States. 
We  can  find  only  one  American  family 
preeminently  rich  several  years  ago  that  is 
preeminently  rich  now.  That  is  the  Astor 
family.  And  this  exception  proves  the 
rule,  for  here  the  family  wealth,  like  the 
wealth  of  the  medieval  aristocracy,  is  based 
on  the  ownership  of  land. 

Great  American  fortunes  seem  fleeting 
phenomena.  Many  observers  explain  this 
by  the  fact  that  we  have,  fortunately,  no  law 
of  primogeniture;  that  all  fortunes  are  thus 
inevitably  divided  instead  of  passing  auto- 
matically to  the  oldest  son.  American 
millionaires,  unlike  those  of  Europe,  also 
have  the  commendable  habit  of  dispensing 
their  wealth  for  educational  and  philan- 
thropic purposes.  These  things  play  a 
part;  the  real  fundamental  reason,  how- 
ever, lies  in  our  economic  conditions. 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  when  he  died  in 
1877,  left  his  son,  William  H.,  the  actual 
ownership  of  a  majority  interest  in  the  New 
York   Central    Railroad.     This   heir   held 


this  property  for  only  three  or  four  years, 
then  he  sold  nearly  all  his  holdings  and  in- 
vested the  money  in  United  States  bonds. 
His  explanation  enforces  this  same  point: 
he  wanted  rest  from  his  great  responsibility 
and  preferred  to  have  his  wealth  in  a  form 
that  did  not  demand  his  incessant,  nerve- 
racking,  personal  attention.  Our  great 
railroad  magnates,  like  certain  medieval 
conquerors,  had  the  genius  for  constructing 
huge  empires  which  only  men  similarly 
endowed  can  hold  intact. 


CORRECTIONS 

IN  THE  April  number  of  the  World's 
Work  there  appeared  two  errors 
which  it  is  hoped  were  either  un- 
important or  obvious  enough  to  have 
caused  no  misunderstandings. 

The  French  ships  Suffren  and  Bouvet 
were  referred  to  as  dreadnaughts.  They 
are  battleships  of  the  pre-dreadnaught  era. 
Lord  Landsdowne  was  referred  to  as  the 
Liberal  leader  of  the  British  House  of  Lords. 
He  is  a  Unionist. 


YOUR  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

THE  NEWEST  PART  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

THE  creation  of  a  Trade  Commission  afecting  all  business,  the  centering  of  the  control 
of  our  currency  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  tremendously  increased  importance 
of  our  foreign  relations — these,  among  many  other  things,  are  turning  public  attention 
more  and  more  toward  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  For  this  reason  the 
World's  Work  has  decided  to  supplement  its  customary  discussion  of  governmental  affairs 
and  to  publish  each  month  one  or  more  editorial  articles  about  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  articles  will  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  magazine's  staff  in  Washing- 
ton who  will  keep  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  men  and  measures  of  which  he  writes. 
The  fVashington  office  {in  the  Munsey  Building)  will  also  answer  readers'  questions  about 
the  work  of  any  department  of  the  government. 


DONT  worry,"  said  Mr.  Davies, 
k  referring   to    the    new    Trade 
I  Commission,    of  which    he   is 
f  chairman.      "This    is    no    in- 
quisition." 
In  a  special  article  contributed  to  this 
number  of  the  World's  Work,  Mr.  Davies 


lays  emphasis  upon  the  constructive  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  commission.  A  very 
practical  specific  beginning  of  such  ac- 
tivities will  soon  be  made  in  Chicago  and 
New  York.  In  these  two  cities  hearings 
will  be  given  to  manufacturers  and  business 
men  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  to  the 
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small  concerns,  who  may  thus  have  a 
chance  to  make  suggestions  concerning 
the  way  in  which  they  shall  be  overseen, 
regulated,  or  controlled  in  getting  their  fair 
share  of  the  expanding  foreign  trade  that 
has  been  opened  up  for  this  country  by  the 
European  war.  The  idea  in  these  hearings 
is  to  have  something  concrete  to  lay  before 
Congress  when  it  meets  again.  In  their 
manner  these  hearings  will  be  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
hearings,  in  that  their  object  will  be  not  to 
find  out  what  is  "rotten  in  the  State  of 
Denmark"  but  what  is  healthy  in  the  State 
of  Trade.  This  first  specific  instance  is 
right  in  line  with  what  the  commission 
hopes  to  make  its  characteristic  policy,  a 
new  and  important  departure  in  govern- 
ment. The  commission  is  out  to  "help 
business." 

In  the  United  States,  now,  306,000  corpo- 
rations are  doing  business.  Of  these,  only 
1, 500  have  acapitalof  more  than55, 000,000. 
These  1,500  represent  Big  Business.  Only 
8,000  have  a  capital  of  more  than  a  million. 
Experience  shows  that  concerns  capitalized 
at  no  more  than  a  million  usually  have  not 
sufficient  power  to  adopt  the  unfair 
practices  prohibited  by  the  Clayton  Law. 
But  concerns  whose  capital  reaches  the 
five-million  mark  usually  have  the  strength 
to  transgress  the  rules  of  fair  business,  and 
a  few  of  these  have  the  inclination  to  do  so. 

In  helping  business  all  over  the  country 
the  Trade  Commission's  activities  will 
necessarily  check  these  tendencies,  which 
form  the  menace  in  Big  Business.  The  chief 
ingredient  in  that  menace  is  the  vaguely 
understood  term,  "unfair  competition." 
All  over  the  country  business  men  want  to 
know  what  constitutes  "unfair  compe- 
tition." The  commission  itself  doesn't 
know  what  "unfair"  means  now.  It  has 
been  created  to  define  that  term.  In 
operation  it  must  always  remain  an  elastic 
term,  to  be  applied  in  each  separate  case 
and  on  different  grounds. 

The  main  operation  of  unfair  methods  is, 
however,  something  like  this:  A  big  firm 
goes  to  work  deliberately  to  exterminate 
competition.  Its  motive  is  not  primarily 
the  organization  of  trade,  but  for  the 
moment  it  sets  aside  profit  and  loss  for  the 
destruction  of  competition.     Then,   after 


competition  is  removed  from  the  field,  by 
increased  rates  a  successful  monopoly  re- 
coups the  money  lost  in  the  campaign  of 
extermination. 

"But,"  a  good  many  people  say,  "why 
doesn't  the  Sherman  Law  check  this  kind  of 
thing?"  Only  when  enough  corporations 
get  together  to  constitute  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  does  the  Sherman  Law 
apply.  When  conspiracy  can  be  shown, 
then  the  Sherman  Law  applies.  Whenever 
it  is  a  case  of  only  one  corporation,  power 
now  rests  in  the  Trade  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate, to  define,  and  to  rule. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  rule  of  the 
commission  under  the  Clayton  Law  that  is 
antagonistic  to  bigness.  A  company  can 
grow  to  be  any  size  and  may  make  any 
profits  it  can,  and  all  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  commission  so  long  as  the 
company's  business  methods  are  fair. 

The  functions  of  the  commission  ap- 
proach those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  will  require  mutual  care 
and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  both  bodies 
to  unwind  trade  questions  from  their  com- 
plexity with  transportation  problems. 
Similarly  in  another  direction  the  com- 
mission overlaps  the  field  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  It  will  require  some  mutual 
adjustment  to  determine  just  where  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  department  ends  and 
that  of  the  commission  begins.  But  so  far 
as  the  Trade  Commission  can  be  efi'ective 
in  enforcing  the  law  it  can  work  more 
quickly  and  cheaply  than  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  has  to  do  its  work  through 
the  courts.  Moreover,  the  commission 
can  warn  men  away  from  unfair  practices 
without  causing  them  the  expenses  of  a 
lawsuit,  and  maybe  damages,  or  making 
them  run  the  risk  of  going  to  jail.  Yet  its 
decisions  are  not  final.  They  are  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts. 

Hedged  on  both  sides  by  these  two 
already  established  departments  of  govern- 
ment, the  commission  is  also  backed  up  by 
a  trade  advisory  committe  of  nine,  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  On  this  committee  business 
men  are  in  the  majority.  It  is  neither  lop- 
sided with  law  nor  biased  with  sociology. 
If  the  new  commission  in  the  first  months 
of   its   existence   can   properly   define   its 
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functions  without  duplication  of  work 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  if  it  can  find  a  close  cooperation 
with  this  subsidiary  committee  of  business 
men  its  usefulness  ought  to  be  assured. 

Rated  on  the  basis  of  capital  stock  it  has 
a  much  greater  responsibility  than  either 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  has  under 
its  jurisdiction  38  billions  of  the  Nation's 
invested  wealth  as  against  22  billions  con- 
trolled by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  3J  millions  of  bank  stock 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is  a 
big  responsibility,  a  big  job  materially. 

It  is  even  a  bigger  job  economically  and 
socially.  The  Trade  Commission,  if  it 
lives  up  to  its  opportunity,  must  keep  alive 
healthy  industrial  expansion,  encourage 
investment,  hold  out  rewards  for  ambition, 
and  encourage  trade  and  competition 
which  is  the  essence  of  our  accepted  theory 
of  business. 

So,  dedicated  to  high  purposes,  the  Trade 
Commission  has  begun  at  Washington  very 
soberly  and  quietly  to  accept  its  challenge 
and  make  good.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  it. 

In  its  last  days  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
confirmed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Davies, 
Mr.  E.  N.  Hurley,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parry,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Harris.  Senator  Gallinger  of 
Vermont  prevented  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  G.  Rublee,  one  of  the  best  equipped  of 
the  five  men  whom  the  President  nomi- 
nated. Mr.  Rublee  now  holds  his  position 
by  a  recess  appointment. 


The  Democrats  say  that  this  eleventh 
hour  opposition  to  the  Trade  Commission 
can  be  traced  to  party  apprehension.  They  m 
point  out  that  the  idea  of  a  trade  com- 
mission was  in  its  initiation  a  Republican 
idea,  it  was  in  the  Republican  platform 
at  the  last  election,  although  framed  therein 
for  the  regulation  of  monopoly,  not,  as  the 
act  finally  passed,  for  the  regulation  of 
competition. 

A  trade  commission  was  also  in  the  Pro- 
gressive platform.  It  was  not  in  the 
Democratic  platform.  Very  interesting, 
therefore,  was  the  apparent  about-face  in 
the  Republican  ranks  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  session. 

But  the  Trade  Commission  isn't  going  to 
stand  or  fall  because  of  mere  party  favor  or 
prejudice.  Now  that  the  Administration 
has  fashioned  the  clay  of  this  new  instru- 
ment of  government  and  the  Senate  has 
breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life  it  must 
find  its  permanent  justification  with  the 
business  men  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  business  world  and  the  general 
public  await  its  deeds  with  great  interest. 
This  was  the  tone  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  in 
Washington,  February  3d-5th.  The  atti- 
tude of  business,  big  and  small,  was  well 
epitomized  at  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion dinner  in  New  York,  in  February. 
"Our  ships  lie  at  anchor,"  said  the  chief 
speaker  on  that  occasion.  "Give  us  a 
sailing  chart  we  can  trust,  and  we  will 
set  sail  for  the  Harbor  of  Confidence 
and   Prosperity." 


PREJUDICE  AND   UTILITY  SECURITIES 

Every  month  the  World's  Work  will  publish  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  article  of 
experiences  with  investment  and  the  lessons  to  he  drawn  therefrom. 


A  MAN  who  wrote  to  the 
World's  Work  not  very  long 
ago  sent  a  list  of  his  securities 
and  asked  whether  there  were 
any  changes  that  might  be 
suggested  to  strengthen  his  general  invest- 
ment position.     His  purpose  in  making  the 


inquiry,  he  said,  was  not  so  much  to  check 
up  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  various 
securities  that  he  had  as  to  determine 
whether,  in  the  investment  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  of  surplus  funds  which  he  ex- 
pected to  have  in  the  next  few  months,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  adhere  to  the  general 
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plan  on  which  his  present  holdings  had  been 
accumulated. 

His  list  represented  a  very  substantial 
investment,  divided  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions among  first  mortgages  on  farms  in  his 
own  state,  bonds  of  second  and  third  class 
cities  of  the  Middle  West,  and  high  grade 
railroad  bonds.  The  average  yield  of  in- 
come on  the  investment  as  it  stood  was  a 
little  more  than  5  per  cent. 

He  said  that  he  had  a  natural  predisposi- 
tion toward  mortgages,  but  that  a  prelim- 
inary canvass  had  convinced  him  that  he 
would  probably  be  unable  now  to  fmd  in  the 
localities  which  he  especially  favored  any 
loans  measuring  up  to  his  requirements. 
He  had  found  municipal  bonds  highly  satis- 
factory. On  account  of  the  mortgage  situa- 
tion, therefore,  he  was  more  than  half  in- 
clined not  only  to  invest  the  additional 
funds  in  municipal  bonds  but  to  substitute 
them  for  the  railroad  bonds,  whose  safety 
he  supposed  would  not  be  questioned,  but 
whose  depreciation  during  the  last  year  had 
given  him  more  or  less  uneasiness. 

There  were  several  obvious  suggestions 
to  make  to  this  man's  inquiry.  One  of 
them  was  that  no  really  good  reason  ex- 
isted why  he  should  not  indulge  his  fancy 
for  mortgage  investment,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  first  class  loans  in  the 
localities  with  v/hich  he  happened  to  be 
familiar  had  temporarily  run  out.  He 
might,  for  example,  avail  himself  of  the 
facilities  of  experienced  and  trustworthy 
mortgage  bankers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  with  the  assurance  of  being  able, 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  or  delay, 
to  obtain  additional  investments  of  that 
character  which  would  fulfil  his  specifica- 
tions, however  exacting  they  might  be. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  as  a  matter 
of  strictly  conservative  investment  practice 
there  were  few  grounds  on  which  one  might 
criticise  his  notion  that  it  might  be  well  to 
give  municipal  bonds  greater  consideration, 
especially  since  his  temperament  seemed  to 
call  for  a  quiet  investment  without  any 
market  possibilities.  Doubtless  he  had  ob- 
served that  municipal  bonds  of  the  same 
excellent  grade  as  those  he  already  held 
could  be  had  on  better  terms  now  than 
when  he  had  made  his  original  purchases. 
They  were  lower  in  price  on  the  average, 
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because  they  had  been  affected  by  some, 
though  not  all,  of  the  influences  accountable 
for  the  depreciation  of  the  railroad  issues. 

He  was  unquestionably  right  about  the 
safety  of  the  railroad  issues,  and  on  that 
account  it  was  suggested  that  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  find  at  some  time  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  to  sell,  if  his  general 
attitude  toward  them  did  not  happen  to 
change  meanwhile. 

Still  another  suggestion  was  that  it 
might  not,  after  all,  be  a  good  idea  for  him 
to  narrow  his  choice  of  investments  down 
to  only  two  or  three  general  classes,  and 
that  one  important  resource  for  diversifica- 
tion which  he  had  apparently  left  un- 
touched was  in  public  utility  bonds. 

A  week  or  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  Investment  Department's  letter,  the 
man  wrote  again  to  say  that  he  had  found 
the  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  mortgages 
and  the  municipal  and  railroad  bonds  at 
once  interesting  and  helpful,  but  that  he 
thought  he  might  have  allowed  his  gratitude 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  prompted  to  make 
some  comment  on  the  suggestion  in  regard 
to  utility  investments. 

He  was  prejudiced  against  this  class  of 
securities,  he  said — doubtless  in  many  re- 
spects unreasonably  so — but,  on  the  whole, 
he  had  what  he  believed  to  be  a  very  good 
reason  for  his  attitude.  The  reason  was, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "the  pernicious  practice 
that  has  been  indulged  in  so  widely  these 
last  few  years  of  mere  trading  in  public 
utility  equities ''^ — the  practice  of  "securing 
charters  from  states  with  lax  incorporation 
laws,  forming  holding  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  all  or  a  majority  of  the 
stocks  of  public  utility  companies,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  at  almost  any  price 
irrespective  of  real  value,  and  then  issuing 
against  these  stocks  anywhere  from  three 
to  four  times  the  capitalization  of  the  pur- 
chased companies." 

He  recalled  that  many  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  the  engineering  and  operat- 
ing side  of  utility  enterprise  had  admitted 
the  great  danger  in  the  multiplication  of 
securities,  made  possible  by  the  holding 
company  device,  and  that  representative 
bankers  in  public  utterances  had  repeatedly 
laid  emphasis  on  the  financial  axiom  that 
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"  the  relation  of  total  capital  to  total  income 
involves  principles  which  a  holding  com- 
pany can  no  more  transgress  with  impunity 
than  the  original  corporation."  Such 
warnings,  he  supposed,  had  probably 
curbed  the  practice  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  he  thought  the  situation  still  left  the 
investor  with  a  burden  of  responsibility  for 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  utility 
securities  far  greater  than  he  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  bear. 

This  investor's  position  toward  public 
utility  investments  is  in  many  respects  well 
taken.  There  have  been  many  instances 
in  which  holding  companies  in  this  field  of 
enterprise  have  transgressed  the  principles 
involved  in  the  proper  relation  of  total 
capital  to  total  income,  although  most  of 
them  have  thus  far  been  able  to  put  off 
their  days  of  reckoning.  But  aside  from 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  is 
possible  nowadays  to  draw  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  security  that  hon- 
estly represents  the  intrinsic  value  and 
earning  power  of  a  well  established  operat- 
ing property  and  the  security  that  repre- 
sents mere  equities  of  greater  cr  lesser 
strength,  there  are  good  reasons  why  the 
attitude  of  investors  generally  toward  pub- 
lic utility  securities  as  a  class  should  be  one 
of  confidence  rather  than  of  blind  prejudice. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  is  that  the 
public  service  commissions  generally,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  of  supervision,  have 
become  more  and  more  insistent  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  ''public  good,"  particu- 
larly when  dealing  with  combinations  of 
utility  enterprises.  For  example,  a  case  on 
which  the  commission  of  one  of  the  New 
England  states  has  recently  reported  may 
be  referred  to  briefly. 

It  appeared  that  the  stocks  of  two  small 
properties  operating  under  this  commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  had  been  acquired  two 
years  or  more  ago  by  a  single  individual  who 
had  placed  them  in  a  holding  company  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  another  state. 
The  holding  company  subsequently  peti- 
tioned the  commission  for  authority  to  issue 
stocks  and  bonds,  for  permission  to  engage 
in  business  in  certain  towns,  and  for  an 
order  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  two  separate  companies.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  holding  company 


was  to  issue  immediately  its  own  securities 
to  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  com- 
bined capital  of  the  two  operating  com- 
panies, but  the  commission  found  that  this 
amount  was  in  excess  of  the  fair  value  of 
the  properties  and  dismissed  the  petitions 
on  that  ground,  as  it  pointed  out,  "without 
considering  any  other  branch  of  the  case." 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  petitioners 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  and  the 
matter  was  subsequently  recommitted  for 
the  commission  "  to  find  and  certify  whether 
the  proposed  consolidation  at  a  proper 
capitalization  will  be  for  the  public  good, 
and  if  so  to  determine  the  amount  of  stock 
and  bonds  which  is  reasonably  requisite 
for  the  purpose."  In  ordering  the  case 
back  to  the  commission,  the  Court  had  sug- 
gested that  such  a  combination  as  was 
proposed  might  or  might  not  of  itself  be  of 
public  advantage  without  reference  to  any 
question  of  price  or  capitalization. 

This,  the  commission  admitted,  might  be 
true  in  many  cases,  but  it  held  that  the  case 
in  point,  so  far  as  the  evidence  showed,  was 
a  capitalization  transaction  pure  and  sim- 
ple; that  it  was  not  the  case  of  a  consolida- 
tion of  competing  corporations  where,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  evidence,  it  might 
be  found  that  the  elimination  of  the  cost  of 
continued  operation  and  maintenance  of 
duplicate  plants  would  result  in  savings 
from  which  the  public  might  ultimately 
benefit;  and  that  there  was  no  suggestion  in 
the  evidence  before  it  of  any  advantage  to 
spring  from  the  common  ownership  and 
common  management  which  could  not  be 
enjoyed  under  the  previous  ownership.  It 
adhered,  therefore,  to  its  original  decision 
and  refused  to  sanction  the  consolidation. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  much  broader  scope 
to  the  possible  advantages  of  the  holding 
company  form  of  public  utility  organization 
than  is  here  suggested.  It  scatters  the 
risk,  provides  more  skilful  engineering  and 
more  efficient  operating  management,  and 
by  broadening  the  market  for  the  securities 
lowers  the  cost  of  capital.  These  are 
among  the  other  advantages  which  the 
investor  in  holding  company  securities  has 
every  right  to  insist  shall  be  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  to  the  commission  sanction- 
ing the  issuance  of  the  securities  and  to  the 
bankers  who  stand  sponsor  for  them. 
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BY 

WALTER    F.    WYMAN 

The  World's  Work  will  publish  every  month  an  article  dealing  with  the  concrete 
problems  of  the  increase  in  our  export  trade.  The  magazine  is  led  to  do  this  by  the  evident 
widespread  interest  shown  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  possibilities  of  export  trade, 
and  the  specific  interest  in  this  subject  shown  by  the  readers  of  this  magazine  in  the  answers 
to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  a  group  of  subscribers,  most  of  whom  are  not  directly  connected 
with  manufacturing  or  exporting,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. — The  Editors. 
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HE  following  letter  from  a  Provi- 
dence manufacturer  brings  up 
several  points  which  affect  not 
only  his  but  practically  all 
export  business: 


For  more  than  ten  years  we  have  had  a  small 
number  of  customers  in  foreign  countries. 
These  are  all  the  result  of  our  prestige  in  the 
domestic  market  and  in  every  case  the  initial 
order  was  the  result  of  an  unsolicited  inquiry. 
This  small  foreign  business  has  all  been  on  a 
cash-in-advance  basis,  thus  involving  no  credit 
risk.  Recently  one  of  these  customers,  to 
whom  we  have  been  shipping  in  steadily  increas- 
ing quantities  since  IQ02,  has  asked  us  to  extend 
six  months'  credit  on  account  of  the  war,  and 
advises  that  they  will  be  unable  to  continue  to 
purchase  on  a  cash  basis. 

We  need  the  business,  which  is  profitable 
and  of  staple  commodities  in  substantial 
amounts.  This  particular  firm  has  ordered 
and  paid  in  advance  regularly,  and  their  letter- 
head shows  that  they  have  branches  in  eight 
cities  in  India  in  addition  to  their  Bombay 
house  which  does  the  ordering.  Beyond  this 
we  know  nothing  of  them. 

Our  credit  man  feels  that  we  should  not 
make  shipment  of  the  order  conditional  on  six 
months'  time  because,  to  his  mind,  after  paying 
cash  in  advance  for  so  many  years,  a  request  for 
credit  indicates  a  less  favorable  financial  con- 
dition. 

As  we  have  previously  stated  we  really  need 
the  business,  and  if  we  could  be  assured  of  pay- 
ment the  six  months'  credit  would  not  be  too 
great  a  concession. 

What  can  you  suggest? 

The  test  of  any  export  merchandise  prob- 
lem is  a  direct  comparison  with  a  similar 
domestic  condition.  The  laws  of  com- 
mercial exchange  have  not  changed  since 
the' first  two  men  met  and  bartered.     The 


fundamental  principles  involved  are  identi- 
cal in  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  while  the 
surface  differences  vary  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  varying  conditions. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  company's  sales 
have  been  confined  to  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  that  for  Bombay  we  sub- 
stitute San  Francisco.  The  first  step 
toward  the  solution  would  then  be  simple, 
for  it  would  be  obvious  that  on  a  purely 
credit  problem  the  standing  of  the  risk 
should  be  determined. 

Because  one  can  turn  to  San  Francisco 
in  Dun  and  Bradstreet  and  have  the  eye 
greeted  by  symbols  that  designate  financial 
responsibility  and  reputation  for  prompt 
payment,  the  average  American  manu- 
facturer would  feel  perfectly  at  home  in 
such  a  case,  even  though  the  sale  involved 
was  a  thousand  miles  beyond  his  regular 
trade  territory. 

Precisely  the  same  procedure  should  be 
followed  with  a  customer  in  Bombay, 
substituting  for  a  symbol  in  Dun  or  Brad- 
street  the  search  for  credit  data,  on  which 
their  credit  symbols  are  based.  No  firm 
is  good  simply  because  its  name  is  pre- 
ceded by  AAA  I ;  its  right  to  credit  is 
determined  by  its  Character,  Capability, 
and  Capital. 

There  are  on  file  in  this  country  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  credit  reports  on 
foreign  firms,  not  mere  symbols,  but  actual 
information  on  the  vital  three  C's  men- 
tioned above  from  which  any  credit  man 
can  determine,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the 
right  of  the  foreign  seeker  for  credit  to 
be  granted  his  request.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  thou- 
sands   of    credit    correspondents    abroad. 
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the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  op- 
erates a  most  extensive  credit  information 
bureau,  while  from  the  domestic  credit  agen- 
cies operating  their  own  foreign  branches  for 
the  very  purpose  reports  identical  in  nature 
with  domestic  sheets  are  obtainable. 

Let  us,  then,  assume  that  from  these 
sources,  coupled  with  the  references  ap- 
pearing on  the  letter-head  of  the  Bombay 
customer,  we  learn  that  the  firm  is  long 
established,  possesses  a  capital  of  $300,000 
to  §400,000,  and,  while  accustomed  to  pay 
cash  in  order  to  obtain  every  discount,  is 
considered  a  good  risk  because  of  the  per- 
sonal and  business  character  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  business  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
well  conducted  and  has  steadily  advanced, 
and  the  customer  becomes  a  highly  desirable 
one  from  every  selling  and  credit  angle. 

But  even  such  a  report  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  it  is  wise  to  extend  six 
months'  credit  on  an  open  account  or  even 
on  a  draft  payable  six  months  from  the 
date  of  shipment. 

The  order  is  for  $4,500  worth  of  goods, 
which  is  a  normal  six-months'  supply. 

The  customer  can  hardly  expect  the 
manufacturer  to  finance  him  without  inter- 
est (which  six  months'  credit  would  ap- 
proximate), but  in  such  conditions  as  now 
exist  he  can  expect  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  to  turn  over  enough  of  the  order  to 
pay  largely  from  his  proceeds,  and  he 
should,  and  doubtless  would,  be  willing 
to  compromise  by  having  the  payment 
dates  defined,  for  which  purpose  an  open 
account  is  a  clumsy  makeshift. 

To  prove  the  point  that  it  is  possible  to 
ignore  any  fancied  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  foreign  and  domestic  trade, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  customer 
were  in  San  Francisco  and  of  the  same 
standing  the  manufacturer  would  be 
willing  to  accept  10  per  cent,  in  cash  and 
six  notes,  each  for  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  order, 
these  notes  payable  at  30,  60,  90,  1 20,  1 50, 
and  180  days,  and  that,  furthermore,  such 
terms  would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
San  Francisco  customer. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Providence 
manufacturer  cabled  his  customer,  offering 
to  make  shipment  of  the  order  on  such  a 
basis. 


There  is  every  probability  that  the  Bom- 
bay customer  would  accept  the  goods  on 
the  same  terms — a  sight  draft  for  10  per 
cent,  on  delivery  and  six  other  sight  drafts 
for  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  order  maturing  thirty 
days  apart,  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  initial  10  per  cent,  will  cover  freight, 
insurance,  and  other  transportation  charges 
on  the  goods.  With  this  and  the  first  three 
1 5  per  cent,  drafts  the  customer  will  have 
paid  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  at  the  end  of 
ninety  days.  By  the  time  he  is  again 
ready  to  order,  his  indebtedness  will  have 
been  about  85  per  cent,  cancelled.  This 
method  is  the  suggestion  of  an  expert  in 
foreign  finance,  and  is  endorsed  by  the 
organization  he  represents. 

A  few  words  comparing  notes  with  "sight 
drafts  attached  to  bills  of  lading,"  or  "sight 
drafts  attached  to  documents"  as  they  are 
often  called,  will  remove  all  mystery  from 
the  suggested  method. 

A  note  is  merely  a  written  promise  to 
pay  a  stipulated  sum  at  a  specified  time. 
A  time  sight  draft  is  exactly  the  same 
thing!  Instead  of  addressing  a  shipment 
to  a  customer  in  Bombay  it  is  merely 
marked  with  his  name  or  shipping  mark. 
The  steamship  company  will  not  deliver 
it  to  him  until  he  presents  proof  of  owner- 
ship in  the  form  of  bills  of  lading,  and  these, 
with  insurance  papers,  etc.,  are  mailed  to  a 
Bombay  bank  attached  to  drafts  made  out 
as  stated  above. 

In  order  to  get  the  papers  which  will 
enable  the  customer  to  obtain  the  ship- 
ment the  bank  will  insist: 

1 .  That  he  pay  the  draft  drawn  at  sight 
(presentation)  for  the  10  per  cent. 

2.  Sign  (accept)  the  six  drafts,  due  at 
thirty-day  intervals. 

These  written  promises  to  pay  are  nothing 
but  notes  which  the  bank  holds  and  col- 
lects when  due,  remitting  as  paid,  and 
cancelling  the  draft  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  greatest  arguments  against 
the  use  of  open  accounts  in  export  trade 
is  that  the  failure  to  meet  obligation  at 
maturity  is  not  known  except  to  the  buyer 
and  seller,  whereas  failure  to  meet  a  ma- 
tured draft  directly  affects  the  merchant's 
standing  in  his  own  city,  as  well  as  his 
reputation  for  prompt  payment  of  other 
import  transactions. 
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The  suggestion  is  made  that,  after  having 
bought  for  cash  in  New  York  for  a  number 
of  years,  it  may  be  a  reflection  on  a 
customer's  financial  responsibiHty  to  ask 
for  credit.  This  is  a  fair  deduction  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  but  in  the  existing 
conditions  due  to  Europe's  war  it  is  hardly 
a  case  for  general  application,  particularly 
when  credit  reports  prove  customers  to  be 
of  undoubted  responsibility  and  unblem- 
ished business  reputation. 

It  might,  for  example,  be  that  the  cus- 
tomers were  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  favorable  rates  of  exchange  and  for  this 
reason  did  not  want  to  make  remittance 
at  the  time  of  ordering. 

But  after  settling  the  case  of  the  Bom- 
bay customer  it  would  certainly  be  wise 
for  the  Providence  manufacturer  to  go 
further  and  secure  full  reports  on  every 
foreign  customer  so  that  he  could  wisely 
offer  credit  facilities  in  other  cases  where 
the  records  showed  that  usual  orders  are 
not  forthcoming,  or  could  give  immediate 
decision  on  other  requests  for  credit. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  nearly 
every  firm  that  investigates  its  export 
possibilities  that  many  prospective  cus- 
tomers for  their  products  have  more  capital 
than  they  themselves,  and  this  occurs  so 
frequently  that  it  furnishes  a  very  tangible 
refutation  of  the  common,  but  ill  based, 
feeling  that  foreigners  are  irresponsible. 


It  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated  that 
credit  is  a  personal  and  not  a  national 
characteristic,  and  that  as  no  credit  man 
would  think  of  passing  an  order  for  credit 
simply  because  it  came  from  a  city  in 
which  his  firm  had  enjoyed  a  fortunate 
credit  experience  for  many  years,  neither 
should  a  firm  in  Bombay,  Alexandria,  or 
Valparaiso  be  denied  credit  on  a  feeling 
that  business  honesty  is  confined  to  the 
United  States.. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  and  perfectly 
correct  that  any  credit  man  should  refuse 
to  pass  orders  without  reliable  information 
on  the  firm  which  sends  them,  but  if  a  busi- 
ness decides  that  it  needs  a  greater  volume 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  credit  depart- 
ment to  cooperate  by  placing  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  secure  information  which  will  enable 
it  to  give  prompt  service  to  foreign  buyers. 

There  is  hardly  any  manufacturer  who 
is  not  willing  to  extend  credit  of  some  na- 
ture, provided  the  buyer  furnishes  evi- 
dence of  his  business  morality,  financial 
resources,  and  ability  to  conduct  his  own 
business  satisfactorily,  or  gives  proof  that 
he  has  had  transactions  on  credit  with 
other  manufacturers  which  have  resulted 
in  prompt  payments  on  his  part.  These 
are  fundamentals  of  credit  and,  as  fun- 
damentals, apply  as  much  in  Bayonne, 
France,  as  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  or  in 
London,  England,  as  in  London,  Ontario. 
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THE  CHOICE  BETWEEN  ALLIES  AND  FRIENDS — HER  AMBITIONS  IN  AFRICA  AND  THE 
EAST — THE  EVENTS  BEHIND  HER  PRESENT  POSITION 

BY 

OWEN  WILSON 


IN  ITALY  there  have  been  many  people 
who  have  predicted  that  we  shall  one 
day  be  obliged  to  choose  between  our 
alliances  and  our  friendships." 
These  are  the  words  of  Signor  Tom- 
maso  Tittoni,  the  Italian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  his  speech  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  1906. 

He  could  not   then,  of   course,   satisfy 
those  who  made  this  prediction  by  saying 


what  Italy's  choice  would  be,  but  he  ad- 
mitted the  possibility  of  such  a  choice  in 
his  next  sentence: 

"Well,  so  long  as  the  Triple  Alliance  will 
continue  in  the  peaceful  role  which  is  its 
characteristic,  and  so  long  as  the  Powers 
who  are  our  friends  will  persevere  in  the 
peaceful  policy  they  are  now  following,  we 
shall  not  have  to  choose  nor  to  decide." 

The   inference   is   plain.     If   the   other 
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members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  or  the  na- 
tions which  Italy  called  friends  did  not 
keep  the  peace  she  could  make  her  choice 
between  them.  The  terms  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  bound  Italy  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
Austria-Hungary  or  Germany  if  they  were 
attacked  by  a  continental  Power.  But  if 
Germany  or  the  Dual  Monarchy  were  the 
aggressors,  Italy  was  not  bound  to  go  to 
their  assistance.  Moreover,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  in  no  event  was 
Italy  to  be  forced  into  war  with  England. 
The  Alliance,  therefore,  amounted  to 
binding  Italy  to  help  Germany  and  Austria 
if  they  were  attacked  by  Russia  and  France. 

But  Italy  had  another  and  most  impor- 
tant set  of  foreign  relations.  In  this  same 
speech,  and  on  many  other  occasions, 
Signor  Tittoni  stated  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  Italy's  foreign  policy: 

"To  maintain  and  consolidate  the  Triple 
Alliance,  to  maintain  and  consolidate  our 
friendship  with  France  and  England." 

The  extreme  care  with  which,  year  after 
year,  the  Italian  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  reiterated  the  equal  importance  of 
their  Alliance  and  their  friendships  was 
also  an  indication  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment did  not  consider  itself  exclusively 
bound  to  the  Alliance.  It  considered  as 
equally  important  its  agreements  with 
France  and  England,  agreements  which 
have  in  large  measure  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  American  discussion  of  the  Italian 
position. 

From  the  day  that  Italian  unity  was 
achieved  the  Italians  have  had  blazoned  in 
their  minds  a  picture  of  the  ancient  grandeur 
of  Rome  when  its  influence  dominated  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  and  its 
people  ruled  in  North  Africa.  Ancient 
Rome  was  not  made  in  a  day  nor  did  the 
modern  Italians  expect  to  reestablish 
the  ancient  empire  over  night,  but  there 
were  parts  of  the  ancient  programme  that 
seemed  possible  of  accomplishment  and 
which  had,  and  have,  a  tremendous  appeal 
to  the  Italian  imagination;  that  is  the 
acquisition  of  territory  on  the  North 
African  Coast,  and  with  it  a  powerful 
position  in  the  Mediterranean;  ports  and  a 
sphere  of  influence  at  least  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  and   thereby  the 


dominance  of  that  sea.  And  a  part  of 
the  Italian  nation  at  least  has  longed 
for  the  acquisition  of  Trieste  and  the 
Trentino,  with  their  Italian  populations, 
as  France  has  longed  for  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  by  no 
means  altogether  French.  Neither  is  the 
Trentino  altogether  Italian.  More  than 
half  the  people  of  Trieste  are  Italian,  but 
in  the  surrounding  country  which  belongs 
with  the  port  there  are  almost  no  Italians. 

Yet  perhaps  the  ambition  to  redeem 
the  Italian  peoples  of  Trieste  and  the 
Trentino  sits  nearer  the  Italian  heart 
even  than  the  fulfilment  of  their  other 
dreams.  But  its  accomplishment  has  al- 
ways meant  war  with  Austria;  either  some 
other  nation  must  pull  thesechestnuts  out 
of  the  fire  for  Italy  or  she  must  get  them 
from  the  Dual  Kingdom  herself.  For 
Austria  could  never  give  up  without  a  ter- 
rible struggle  the  Trentino,  with  its  forti- 
fied heights  dominating  the  valley  of  the 
Fo  and  all  northern  Italy,  or  Trieste,  for 
it  and  the  neighboring  ports  of  Pola  and 
Fiume  are  Austria's  chief  outlet  on  the  sea. 
They  are  also  the  terminals  of  the  railroads 
leading  to  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Without 
these  ports  Austria-Hungary  would  be 
nearly  as  landlocked  as  Switzerland. 

The  sentimental  longing  for  the  "re- 
demption" of  the  Italians  under  Austrian 
rule  has  its  practical  side  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  frontier  to  the  north  and  the 
opening  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  to  Italian 
influence. 

In  1877,  the  great  Italian  statesman 
Crispi,  then  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  said  to  Bismarck:  "We  Italians 
cannot  ignore  the  Eastern  Question.  If 
the  Great  Powers  were  to  agree  to  abstain 
from  all  conquest  in  the  Balkan  provinces, 
and  decide  that  the  territory  taken  from 
the  Turks  should  be  left  to  the  native 
populations,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
say.  But  it  is  said  that  Russia,  in  order 
to  conciliate  Austria,  has  offered  the  latter 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Now,  Italy 
could  not  permit  Austria  to  occupy  those 
territories.  In  1866,  as  you  know,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  left  without  fron- 
tiers in  the  Eastern  Alps.  If  Austria  were 
to  obtain  new  provinces,  strengthening  her 
position  in  the  Adriatic,  our  country  would 
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be  caught  in  a  vise  and  exposed  to  invasion 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  neighboring  empire." 

To  this  Bismarck  replied: 

"  If  Austria  took  Bosnia,  Italy  could  take 
Albania,  or  some  other  territory  on  the 
Adriatic." 

Yet  the  year  after  this  conversation  the 
decision  of  the  Berlin  Congress  was  that 
Austria  was  invited  to  administer  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  and  to  supervise  the 
ports  and  shipping  of  Montenegro.  Italy 
got  no  compensating  territory  on-  the 
Adriatic.  Italy  was  not  strong  enough 
herself  and  had  no  friends  of  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  her  to  get  a  better  bar- 
gain. Her  ambition  for  a  place  in  the 
Balkans  and  control  of  the  Adriatic  seemed 
to  be  losing  ground,  and  the  "vise"  which 
Crispi  feared  would  threaten  invasion  had 
become  a  reality. 

The  next  blow  which  Italian  ambition 
suffered  was  in  the  other  realm  of  her 
dreams — North  Africa. 

In  1 88 1,  France  seized  Tunis,  a  part  of 
the  North  African  Coast  which  had  figured 
largely  in  the  Italian  hopes  of  conquest. 
Again  Italy  lacked  the  power  and  the 
friends  to  object.  One  after  another  her 
ambitions  seemed  to  be  melting  away  and 
she  sat  by,  alone  and  helpless  to  preserve 
them. 

In  1883,  Italy  ended  this  impotent  isola- 
tion. She  entered  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
thereby  made  a  defensive  treaty  with 
Austria,  her  most  dreaded  neighbor,  who 
still  held  the  Italians  of  Trieste  and  the 
Trentino  and  whose  pacific  penetration  of 
the  Balkans  was  the  greatest  bar  to  Italy's 
Adriatic  and  Balkan  ambitions.  It  was 
a  curious  alliance  and  one  which  one 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  after  another  has 
had  to  defend  against  popular  feeling.  Yet 
it  seems  as  if  their  defense  was  justified, 
for  the  alliance  kept  the  peace  between 
Austria  and  Italy  probably  better  than  any 
other  method  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised. In  the  words  of  an  Italian  states- 
man, Count  Nigra,  "A.ustria  and  Italy  can 
only  be  either  allies  or  enemies."  If  Aus- 
tria has  not  paid  overmuch  attention  to 
the  interests  of  Italy  as  an  ally,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  she  would  have  paid  any  more 
attention  to  the  interests  of  Italy  as  an 
enemy,  especially  if  I  taly  had  maintained  its 


isolation.  Crispi's  solution  of  the  Balkan 
problem  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned  was 
to  get  on  the  friendliest  possible  terms 
with  her  most  probable  enemy. 

Furthermore,  the  alliance  gave  Italy  a 
new  prestige  and  position  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

With  this  done,  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  furtherance  of  her  African  ambition. 
In  1882,  England  had  suggested  that  Italy 
help  in  restoring  order  in  Egypt.  Italy  de- 
clined, but  in  1885  accepted  the  British 
suggestion  that  she  help  pacify  the  Sudan. 
This  was  begun  by  occupying  ports  on 
the  Red  Sea.  The  colony  of  Eritrea 
was  formed  and  a  protectorate  organized 
over  a  part  of  Somaliland.  In  1896,  how- 
ever, Italy  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Abyssinians  which  ended 
her  colonial  ventures  for  the  time  being. 
During  these  eleven  years  ( 1 885-1 896)  of  ag- 
gressive colonial  policy  in  Africa,  Italy  had 
followed  the  same  policy  of  making  friends 
with  her  chief  rivals  that  she  had  adopted 
in  the  Balkans.  While  making  the  ar- 
rangements with  England  about  the  Red 
Sea  district,  Italy  did  not  forget  Tripoli, 
which  would  be  of  infinitely  more  commer- 
cial and  strategic  value  to  her,  but  which 
she  was  afraid  to  seize  without  the  backing 
of  some  of  the  other  great  Powers. 

In  1890,  Crispi  wrote  privately  to  Lord 
Salisbury: 

"  If  we  had  Tripoli,  Bizerta"  (the  French 
naval  base  in  Tunisia)  "would  no  longer 
be  a  menace  for  Italy  nor  for  Great  Bri- 
tain." 

The  British  Prime  Minister  did  not  op- 
pose the  idea  but  suggested  that  Italy  wait. 

This  letter  was  written  when  England 
and  France  still  looked  with  jealousy  upon 
each  other's  colonial  enterprises  and  at  a 
time  when  Italy  herself  had  just  declared  a 
tariff  war  against  France.  During  this 
English  and  French  rivalry,  Italy  was  dis- 
posed to  be  the  more  friendly  with  England, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  making 
Mediterranean  arrangements  with  France 
in  1892  and  again  in  1900  and  1902. 

England  still  had  her  main  battle  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  at  this  time.  The 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
adjustment  of  British  and  French  claims 
in    Africa    had    not    been    settled.     The 
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aloofness  of  these  two  countries  made  it 
difficult  for  Italy  to  make  her  own  Mediter- 
ranean plans  on  a  sound  foundation. 

"Matters  were  at  this  stage,"  said 
Foreign  Minister  Tittoni,  "when  there 
began  to  be  rumors  of  the  possibility  of  an 
understanding  between  England  and 
France.  Italy's  greatest  interest  was  to 
participate  in  this  understanding  and  not 
to  be  excluded  from  it,  all  the  more  as  other 
commercial  and  industrial  concessions 
.  .  .  tended  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  Italian  activity.  .  .  .  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  a  frank  and  loyal  under- 
standing with  England  upon  the  most  vital 
questions  concerning  the  development  of 
our  African  possessions  should  take 
shape.     .     .     . 

''In  the  meantime,  while  Italian  and 
English  delegates  were  in  conference  at 
Rome,  negotiations  had  begun  at  London 
between  France  and  England  for  the  solu- 
tion of  all  outstanding  colonial  questions, 
so  that  just  when  Italy  was  about  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  England,  the 
Anglo-French  Colonial  Agreement  of  April, 
1904,  which  radically  changed  the  relations 
of  the  two  Powers  and  was  thus  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  was  pub- 
lished.    .     .     . 

"  Italy  had  to  choose  between  these  two 
alternatives:  to  participate  in  the  agree- 
ment with  France  and  England,  or  to  act 
alone,  counting  upon  herself  only.  In  the 
latter  case  she  would  have  let  Ethiopia 
(Africa)  be  divided,  both  as  to  political 
and  commercial  influence,  between  France 
and  England,  and  would  have  found  herself 
in  the  condition  of  having  nothing  to  offer, 
everything  to  ask,  and  of  being  unable  to 
obtain  anything  by  her  forces  alone." 

So  in  1906  the  Italo-Anglo-French  Con- 
vention was  signed  in  London,  a  kind  of 
Mediterranean  Triple  Alliance. 

In  the  words  of  Mr. 'W.  Morton  Fuller- 
ton,  in  his  "  Problems  of  Power:" 

"The  general  result  of  that  [Italian] 
diplomacy  had  been  to  assure  to  Italy — 
not  in  spite,  but  because,  of  her  apparently 
conflicting  engagements  to  the  members 
of  two  reciprocally  hostile  European  groups 
— a  position  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
European  Powers,  not  excepting  England." 

A  test  of  this  independence  came  even 


before  the  Convention  which  formally 
marked  its  beginning  was  signed.  Italy 
saw  the  interests  of  her  allies  and  her  friends 
clash  in  Morocco. 

In  1905,  the  Kaiser  landed  in  Tangier 
and  stiffened  the  backbone  of  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  to  resist  the  demands  for  re- 
form made  by  France  in  a  territory  which 
the  French  looked  upon  as  particularly 
under  their  influence.  Germany  demanded 
that,  not  France  alone,  but  a  Conference 
of  the  Powers  should  decide  on  the  reforms. 
Germany  had  her  way,  and  in  1906  the 
Conference  was  held  at  Algeciras,  in  Spain. 

"A  host  of  legends,"  says  Prince  von 
Billow  in  his  "Imperial  Germany,"  "has 
arisen  around  the  attitude  that  Italy 
adopted  at  the  Conference  at  Algeciras. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  at  Algeciras  Italy 
left  us  in  the  lurch,  or  even  that  she  played 
a  double  game  with  us,  and  this  idea  gave 
rise  amongst  us  for  a  time  to  a  totally 
unfounded  mistrust  of  Italy's  loyalty 
to  the  alliance.  The  fact  is  that  on  a  few 
minor  questions  Italy  voted  with  the 
Western  Powers  and  against  us.  These 
votes  were  cleverly  taken  up  by  the  French 
press,  and  were  presented  to  the  world  as 
an  indication  that  Italy  would  renounce 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  France.  In  other  and  more 
important  questions  Italy  supported  our 
point  of  view  at  Algeciras,  and  furthered 
our  wishes." 

In  this  same  year,  1906,  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  telling  the 
deputies  that  Italy's  policy  was  "to 
maintain  and  consolidate  the  Triple  Al- 
liance; to  maintain  and  consolidate  our 
friendship  with  England  and  France." 

The  split  votes  of  the  Italian  delegation 
at  Algeciras  did  not  mean  that  Italy 
would  renounce  the  Triple  Alliance,  but 
it  was  an  indication  that  Italy  was  in 
friendly  relations  with  France.  This  com- 
bination, this  dual  policy,  left  Italy  very 
free  to  choose. 

Prince  von  Biilow  himself  remarks: 

"Italy  most  certainly  has  interests  that 
lie  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. We  ourselves  have  interests  that 
lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
policy,  and  Austria  does  not  lack  them 
either." 
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Since  1907,  when  the  members  of  the 
opposition  suggested  to  Senator  Tittoni 
that  Italy  would  one  day  have  to  choose 
between  her  allies  and  her  friends,  a  chain 
of  events  have  occurred  which  have  a  large 
effect  on  that  choice. 

In  1908,  Austria-Hungary  announced 
that  it  had  changed  its  administration  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  annexation. 

"One  can  hardly  understand  this  attitude 
of  Austria,"  said  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  explaining  his  acqui- 
escence in  this  move, '"when  one  considers 
that  she  had  herself  proclaimed  with  the 
other  Powers  the  principle  established  in 
the  'Protocol'  of  the  London  Conference 
of  January  17,  1871. 

"Here  is  the  text  of  that  declaration: 
'  *The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Germany, 
England,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Tur- 
key together  recognize  as  an  essential 
principle  of  the  right  of  nations  that  no 
Power  can  free  herself  from  the  engagement 
undertaken  by  treaty,  nor  modify  its  stip- 
ulations, without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  by  means  of  a  friendly 
understanding.' 

"  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  I  should 
at  once  recognize  the  opportunity  of  a 
Conference  and  that  I  should  in  this  have 
found  myself  of  one  accord  with  Mr. 
Isvolsky  (the  representative  of  the  Czar), 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  London,  and 
Berlin  to  arrange  its  programme. 

"Should  Italy  have  done  more?  Could 
she  protest,  as  many  have  suggested?  I 
do  not  think  so.  The  protest,  to  be  serious 
and  efficient,  should  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  determination  of  enforcing  it  with 
the  coercive  means  should  it  have  passed 
unheeded.  These  are  the  only  protests 
which  have  any  importance,  and  the  only 
ones  which  are  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 
But  I  have  heard  no  one  suggest  we  should 
have  recourse  to  these  means,  and  events 
have  shown  that,  had  v/e  done  so,  we  should 
have  been  alone." 

The  other  great  Power  besides  Italy 
most  affected  by  Austria's  move  was 
Russia.  The  meeting  between  Senator 
Tittoni  and  Mr.  Isvolsky  was  not  without 
results  despite  the  fact  that  Austria, 
backed  by  Germany,  ignored  the  Russian 
and  Italian  indignation  over  the  annexa- 


tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  When 
the  Czar  and  Victor  Emmanuel  met  at 
the  Italian  town  of  Racconigi  in  1909,  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  entente  cordiale 
based  on  their  common  objection  to  the 
German  and  Austrian  domination  of  the 
Balkans.  If  Italy  could  not  count  on  the 
Triple  Alliance  to  protect  her  Balkan 
interests,  she  could  at  least  make  other 
arrangements  for  the  purpose. 

Such  arrangements  were,  of  course, 
tending  toward  the  m.aking  of  the  choice 
between  her  allies  and  her  friends,  or  at 
least  the  friends  of  her  friends,  for  at  this 
time,  as  now,  France  and  Russia  were 
closely  bound  together. 

Early  in  191 1,  the  German  Government 
sent  the  gunboat  Panther  to  Agadir,  a  port 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  trade  routes  which  pass 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Ger- 
many was  not  satisfied  with  her  relative 
position  to  France  in  Morocco.  The  acqui- 
sition of  Agadir  would  greatly  strengthen 
Germany's  position.  But  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  followed  the  Panther's  exploit 
England  and  France  stood  firm  and  while 
Germany  received  compensations  else- 
where in  Africa  she  obtained  no  foothold 
on  the  North  African  Coast.  In  this 
settlement,  viewed  by  both  sides  as  a  diplo- 
matic victory  for  France  and  England 
and  a  reverse  for  Germany,  Italy  rendered 
her  ally  no  aid. 

Immediately  after  the  Agadir  incident, 
in  the  summer  of  191 1,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  Germany  intended  to  make 
good  the  setback  in  Morocco  by  a  sudden 
occupation  of  Tripoli.  If  this  was  intended 
Italy  forestalled  it  by  herself  declaring  war 
on  Turkey,  capturing  the  city  of  Tripoli, 
and  claiming  Tripolitania.  Her  friends 
in  the  Mediterranean  voluntarily  acqui- 
esced in  this  while  her  "allies"  on  the 
continent  were  in  no  position  to  interfere. 

Italy's  alliance  had  not  protected  her 
interests  in  the  Balkans.  Her  friendships, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  made  possible  the 
realization  of  her  ambitions  in  Tripoli. 

Before  the  war  with  Turkey  was  over 
the  contrast  was  heightened.  England 
and  France  had  watched  the  bombardment 
of  Tripoli  without  interference,  but  when 
the   Italian  fleet   began  to  bombard  the 
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Turkish  city  of  Valona,  in  Albania,  it  was 
promptly  warned  off  by  Austria. 

In  the  fall  of  191 2,  when  Italy  was  about 
to  conclude  peace  with  Turkey,  and  the 
Balkan  States  were  awaiting  that  event  to 
attack  Turkey  without  interference,  there 
came  up  again  the  question  whether 
Italy  should  choose  between  her  friends 
and  her  allies.  If  the  Triple  Alliance  were 
not  renewed  by  June  28,  1913,  it  would 
lapse.  In  the  strained  relations  between 
Austria  and  Italy  its  lapse  would  certainly 
have  involved  great  risks.  Moreover,  by 
December  it  was  apparent  that  the  Turks, 
on  whom  Germany  and  Austria  had  been 
counting,  were  being  badly  defeated,  so  that 
the  Austrian  penetration  of  the  Balkans 
would  have  to  reckon  with  a  victorious 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  (as  then  seemed) 
Bulgaria.  So  with  the  Austrian  menace 
to  Italian  interests  in  the  Balkans  some- 
what reduced,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  re- 
newed early  in  December,  191 2. 

Yet  this  renewal  did  not  change  the 
character  of  the  Alliance.  On  the  settle- 
ment of  the  war  between  the  Balkan  States, 
the  Austrian  and  German  influence  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Albania  made  a  separate 
state  under  a  German  prince.     Although 


the  prince  did  not  last  long  and  Italian 
troops  are  now  at  Valona  and  elsewhere  in 
Albania,  the  giving  Prince  William  of  Wied 
a  kingdom  was  a  German-Austrian  plan 
to  keep  Italy  from  realizing  her  dreams  of 
controlling  the  Adriatic  as  well  as  to  keep 
the  Russian  influence  from  blocking  Aus- 
tria's penetration  of  the  Balkans. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  world 
war  broke  out.  Italy  had  gained  her  North 
African  colony,  her  troops  still  held  many 
of  the  /^gean  Islands  captured  from  Tur- 
key, including  Rhodes,  with  its  great 
strategic  value,  threatening  both  the  trade 
routes  to  the  Dardanelles  and  those  to  the 
Suez  Canal.  These  islands,  according  to 
the  settlement  made  in  London,  are  not 
to  be  held  by  any  of  the  great  Powers,  but 
pending  certain  adjustments  the  Italian 
troops  are  still  there.  Shortly  after  the 
war  began  Italian  troops  landed  in  Albania 
to  preserve  order,  and  this  time  Austria 
was  too  busy  elsewhere  to  warn  them 
off. 

Italy  went  far  toward  the  goal  of  her 
ambition  without  choosing  between  her 
allies  and  her  friends.  There  still  remain 
Trieste  and  the  Trentino  and  the  crystal- 
lization of  her  budding  dominance  of  the 
Adriatic. 
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JAMES  MIDDLETON 


SINCE  the  days  of  Napoleon, 
France  has  produced  no  such 
remarkable  phenomenon  as 
Joseph  J  off  re,  the  general- 
issimo of  the  French  army  in 
the  present  war.  Probably  not  one  Ameri- 
can in  a  thousand  had  even  heard  his  name 
a  year  ago.  In  fact.  Frenchmen  them- 
selves knew  him  little  better.  Their  only 
emotion  when  his  name  was  mentioned 
last  July  was  one  of  slight   resentment. 


When  the  time  had  finally  arrived,  in  19 11, 
to  reform  the  archaic  French  military  or- 
ganization and  appoint  a  real  commander- 
in-chief,  the  whole  French  mind  and  heart 
turned  toward  General  Pau,  the  one-armed 
survivor  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  The 
Cabinet  and  the  army  heads  themselves 
indorsed  this  popular  demand.  While 
France  was  eagerly  preparing  to  applaud 
Pau's  elevation  it  was  suddenly  informed 
that  Gen.  Joseph  Joffre  had  accepted  the 
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appointment.  Who  was  this  great  un- 
known? The  newspapers  made  rather 
disagreeable  comments.  Once  more,  we 
were  informed,  poHtics  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  army.  General  Pau  was  a 
monarchist;  General  Castelnau,  who  also 
had  great  claims,  was  a  reactionary  and 
a  clerical.  Joflfre,  the  newspapers  soon  dis- 
covered, was  a  Protestant  in  religion,  a  Free 
Mason,  and  an  ardent  republican.  These 
facts,  of  course,  explained  his  preferment. 
In  a  few  months,  however,  when  Pau  and 
Castelnau,  both  on  Joffre's  recommenda- 
tion, received  the  next  highest  appoint- 
ments and  set  to  work  enthusiastically  to 
assist  the  new  general  in  his  mighty  task — 
to  prepare  the  French  army  for  the  daily 
expected  attack  of  Germany — the  real 
truth  became  public  property.  The  fact 
was  that  the  Superior  War  Council  had 
offered  the  headship  of  the  army  to  Pau, 
who  had  refused  it.  No  patriotic  French- 
man, he  declared,  had  any  right  to  accept 
this  great  post  when  such  a  man  as  Joffre 
was  available.  An  astonished  country 
learned  that  only  one  consideration  had 
caused  this  strange  selection:  Joffre,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  military  experts,  was  the 
one  man  in  France  best  fitted  for  the  work. 
Thus  General  Joffre  is  a  portent  in  more 
senses  than  one.  His  personality  and  his 
success  embody  the  miracle  of  the  new 
France.  His  appointment  indicated  that 
a  new  inspiration  controlled  the  Republic: 
the  inspiration  of  patriotism.  Politicians 
had  cast  aside  the  intrigues,  the  cynicism, 
the  many  degenerating  influences  of  several 
years,  and  had  centred  all  their  efforts  on 
saving  their  country.  Already  there  had 
been  many  signs  that  France  was  about  to 
experience  a  new  birth:  General  Joffre's  ac- 
cession to  the  supreme  command  symbolized 
this  regeneration.  Certainly  there  was 
little  in  the  man  that  typified  the  popular 
French  hero.  Sober  as  a  Puritan,  bour- 
geois in  his  habits,  industrious,  rising  at 
five  and  going  to  bed  at  ten,  hardly  appear- 
ing in  public  except  for  an  occasional 
horseback  ride  in  the  Bois  with  his  greatly 
beloved  step-daughters,  this  white-haired 
soldier  hardly  suggested  the  long  expected 
military  leader  of  la  revanche.  Even  his 
career  as  a  soldier  had  little  of  the  imagina- 
tive quality  that  fires  the  average  French- 


man. Joffre  had  spent  the  larger  part  of 
a  lifetime  as  a  fort  builder,  a  railroad  con- 
structor, a  colonial  administrator,  and  a 
professor  at  the  War  College;  he  was  an 
authority  on  guns,  ammunition,  aeroplanes, 
automobiles,  telephones,  telegraphs,  and 
other  similarly  uninteresting  details  of  mod- 
ern warfare.  Indeed,  the  more  French- 
men learned  of  their  new  Commander,  the 
more  he  seemed  to  possess  certain  of  the 
traits  of  the  hated  German.  Efficiency 
was  his  constant  theme;  instant  prepara- 
tion for  war,  the  one  topic  upon  which  he 
could  really  grow  eloquent.  "To  be  pre- 
pared in  our  days,"  he  had  said  in  an 
address  made  at  a  reunion  of  his  old  school 
fellows  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique — almost 
his  only  published  utterance  and  one  which 
sums  up  his  whole  theory  of  modern  war- 
fare— "has  a  meaning  which  those  who 
prepared  for  and  fought  the  wars  of  other 
days  would  have  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing. It  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to 
depend  upon  a  sudden  burst  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  even  though  it  should  surpass 
in  intensity  that  of  the  volunteers  of  the 
Revolution,  if  we  do  not  fortify  it  by  a 
complete  preparation.  To  be  prepared 
to-day  we  must  assemble  all  the  resources 
of  the  country,  all  the  intelligence  of  her 
children,  all  their  moral  energy,  and  direct 
them  toward  a  single  aim:  victory!  We 
must  have  organized  everything,  foreseen 
everything.  Once  hostilities  have  begun, 
no  improvisation  will  be  worth  while. 
Whatever  lacks  then  will  be  lacking  for 
good  and  all.  And  the  slightest  lack  of 
preparation  may  spell  disaster." 

A  PEASANT  OF  THE  OLD  FRENCH  BREED  ^ 

After  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  President 
Poincare  summed  up  the  qualities  which 
had  made  it  a  great  French  victory  in  the 
following  message  to  Joflfre:  "In  the  con- 
duct of  our  armies  you  have  shown  a  spirit 
of  organization,  order,  and  of  method, 
whose  beneficent  effects  have  influenced 
every  phase  from  strategy  to  tactics;  a 
wisdom  cold  and  cautious  which  has 
always  prepared  for  the  unexpected,  a 
powerful  soul  which  nothing  has  shaken, 
a  serenity  whose  salutary  example  has 
everywhere  inspired  confidence  and  hope." 
That  these  qualities  control  the  destinies 
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of  France  to-day  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  change  in  the  national  spirit.  The 
phenomenon  is  easily  explained:  The 
real  France  is  not  the  France  of  Paris,  of 
Dreyfus  cases  and  Caillaux  scandals;  it 
is  the  France  of  the  industrious,  thrifty, 
sober-living  French  peasant.  This  peas- 
antry vitalized  France  and  made  her  once 
more  a  great  nation  after  the  disaster  of 
1870.  It  manifests  its  influence  once  more 
in  General  J  off  re;  indeed,  this  new  com- 
mander has  not  only  its  spirit  but  its  body. 
His  birthplace,  at  Rivesaltes  in  the  East 
Pyrenees,  is  in  the  French  province  which 
is  the  most  distant  from  Paris  —  the  same 
region,  it  may  be  noted,  in  which  the 
great  French  statesman,  Delcasse,  was 
born;  his  ancestors  for  generations  were 
farmers  and  his  father  was  a  cooper.  That 
he  was  one  of  eleven  children  shows  that 
his  family  represented  the  ideals  of  old- 
fashioned  France.  Joflfre  is,  therefore, 
merely  "Jacques  Bonhomme"  who  pos- 
sesses the  homely  national  traits  in  such 
abundance  and  power  that  in  him  they 
really  constitute  genius.  If  he  lacks  per- 
sonality, he  has  something  even  more 
essential  to  >  the  chief  performer  in  the 
greatest  military  drama  in  history,  and 
that  is  character.  Thus,  far  from  being, 
as  some  commentators  have  insisted, 
hardly  French  at  all,  Joffre  really  possesses 
the  qualities  which  have  made  France 
a  sturdy  nation  for  a  thousand  years. 

THE  GENTLE  AND  STUDIOUS  SCHOOL  BOY 

Rivesaltes,  where  Joffree  was  born  in 
1852,  is  one  of  the  places  that  know  him 
well.  It  lies  near  the  boundary  of  Spain; 
its  people  are  a  mixture  of  French  and 
Spanish;  Joflfre  himself,  who  has  some 
Spanish  blood  in  his  veins,  still  loves  to 
talk  the  Catalan  dialect.  Plenty  of  people 
in  Rivesaltes  still  recall  their  old  school- 
fellow of  fifty  years  ago  as  a  modest,  intelli- 
gent, blue-eyed,  blonde-haired  boy.  The 
characteristic  that  has  remained  the  most 
abiding  memory  is  the  boy's  gentleness  and 
sweetness  of  temper.  Certain  more  mascu- 
line spirits  rather  looked  down  upon  him; 
he  suffered  somewhat  from  the  juvenile 
disdain  that  is  usually  the  portion  of  a  boy 
who  is  popular  with  his  teachers.  There 
was  nothing  about  Joflfre  then,  as  there  is 


not  now,  that  suggests  certain  character- 
istics of  the  section  where  he  was  born. 
The  south  of  France,  the  Midi,  is  synony- 
mous with  the  enthusiast,  the  loud-talker, 
the  dreamer,  the  braggart,  the  bombast, 
the  romancer  rather  than  the  cold  doer  of 
realities;  there  was  nothing  of  the  Gascon, 
however,  about  Joflfre.  He  was  regular, 
methodical,  clear-brained,  and  rather  gen- 
eral in  his  interests.  As  a  school  boy  in 
Rivesaltes  and  at  Perpignan,  where  he 
afterward  went,  he  was  direct,  indus- 
trious, extremely  wide-awake,  and  he 
showed  a  wide  range  of  interests,  excelling 
perhaps  in  mathematics.  At  fifteen  he 
astounded  his  parents  and  friends  by 
announcing  that  he  intended  to  compete 
for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  Paris,  a  great 
training  school  for  artillery  officers  —  an 
ambition  that  seemed  rather  exalted  for 
the  barrel-maker's  son.  However,  he  per- 
sisted, and  passed  fourteenth  in  a  class  of 
132.  According  to  his  sister,  to  whom 
even  now,  when  at  the  front,  Joflfre  sends 
a  daily  note,  he  would  have  obtained  an 
even  higher  rank  except  for  one  fact:  he 
passed  a  poor  examination  in  German,  a 
language  to  which  he  had  an  apparently 
prophetic  aversion.  His  examination 
papers  are  still  extant,  and,  according  to 
those  who  have  seen  them,  are  models  of 
neatness,  clear  thinking,  and  precise  knowl- 
edge. Joflfre's  high  standing  brought  him 
one  embarrassing  honor  at  the  Polytech- 
nique: he  became  sergeant  of  his  class,  and 
responsible  for  its  discipline.  As  he  was 
the  youngest  boy  in  the  hall,  and  as  his 
nature  was  not  of  a  domineering  kind,  this  re- 
sponsibility proved  a  troublesome  one.  The 
boy  who  was  ultimately  to  command  more 
than  three  million  men  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  asserting  his  authority  over  a 
dozen  or  so  turbulent  youths.  However,  he 
made  good  progress,  distinguishing  him- 
self again  by  the  unpicturesque  qualities 
of  sobriety  and  hard  work.  But  events 
did  not  let  him  finish  his  course.  The 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out:  Joflfre, 
then  eighteen,  was  called  from  his  studies 
and  made  a  sub-lieutenant  in  a  Paris  fort. 
Though  he  accomplished  little  as  a  soldier, 
'T'annee  terrible"  left  its  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  In  spite  of  a  natural 
easy-going    nature,  emotional  intensity  is 
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part  of  his  deepest  being;  and  Paris,  writh- 
ing in  its  agonies,  formed  a  fitting  prepara- 
tion for  the  task  he  is  facing  to-day. 

FORT     BUILDER,      RAILROAD      CONSTRUCTOR 

From  now  on  J  off  re's  career  followed 
humdrum  lines.  Promotion  came  in  due 
course;  after  each  advancement  he  loved 
to  return  to  his  old  friends  at  Rivesaltes 
and  talk  over  old  times  in  his  beloved 
Catalan  dialect.  He  married  as  a  young 
man,  but  was  early  left  a  widower;  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  family  responsibilities 
added  to  his  usefulness,  as  the  Government 
needed  his  services  in  the  colonies.  Merely 
cataloguing  his  several  appointments  shows 
the  range  of  his  activities.  In  the  early 
'70's  he  spent  two  years  in  the  engineering 
force  at  Fontainebleau,  doing  important 
work  on  the  new  fortifications  of  Paris, 
Montpellier,  and  in  the  Pyrenees.  In 
1885,  he  went  to  Indo-China,  having  at- 
tracted the  favorable  attention  of  Admiral 
Courbet,  where  he  built  the  defenses  of 
Haut-Tonkin.  He  constructed  the  railroad 
from  Kayes  to  Bafoulabe  in  Senegal,  and 
the  defenses  at  Diego-Suarez  in  Mada- 
gascar. In  1887,  he  was  professor  of 
fortifications  at  Fontainebleau;  in  1894, 
secretary  to  the  Commission  des  Inventions, 
and  afterward  Director  of  Engineering 
for  the  Ministry.  As  commander  of  an 
army  corps  at  Lille  and  Amiens  he  gained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
where  he  now  has  to  do  so  much  fighting. 
All  these  things,  enormously  important  as 
they  were,  brought  little  popular  fame, 
though  they  gave  him  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  other  distinctions;  his  one  blast  into 
public  notoriety  was  in  1893,  when,  as 
commander  of  a  native  column  in  Africa, 
he  planted  the  French  flag  upon  Timbuc- 
too.  This  was  really  a  distinguished 
exploit.  Colonel  Bonnier,  who  com- 
manded the  main  line,  had  encountered 
disaster;  thirteen  of  his  officers  and  Bon- 
nier himself  had  been  killed.  J  off  re  had 
been  ordered  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the 
Niger  from  Segu  to  Timbuctoo,  and  take 
possession  of  the  land  which  still  remained 
independent  of  France.  He  went  about 
the  expedition  in  his  usual  methodical 
fashion,  studying  the  country  and  its  method 
of  warfare,  and  had  already  made    good 


progress  in  his  task  when  he  received  news 
of  Bonnier's  death.  Joffre  then  reorgan- 
ized the  whole  expedition,  made  a  march 
of  about  500  miles  under  great  difficulties, 
and  entered  Timbuctoo  victorious.  He 
fortified  the  place  in  great  detail,  organized 
the  administration,  and  established  satis- 
factory relations  with  the  natives. 

By  191 1  Joffre  had  secured  a  place  on 
the  Conseil  Super ieur  de  la  Guerre  (Superior 
Council  of  War)  a  body  of  eleven  men 
from  whom  the  Commander-in-chief,  in 
time  of  war,  would  be  selected.  His  life 
as  an  engineer  and  teacher,  even  his  Tim- 
buctoo success,  hardly  seemed  to  explain 
this  great  distinction.  The  fact  was  that, 
unknown  as  he  was  to  Frenchmen,  his 
character  and  genius  had  profoundly  im- 
pressed his  own  associates,  as  well  as 
several  successive  ministries  of  war.  At 
this  time  Joffre  was  fifty-nine  years  old; 
his  blonde  hair,  his  blonde  moustache,  and 
his  heavy  eyebrows  had  now  become 
entirely  white.  His  large,  massive  head, 
his  square  face  and  jaw,  his  great  chest, 
his  powerful  frame,  suggested  the  prime 
qualities  which  his  associates  had  come  to 
recognize — vigor,  strength,  and  a  powerful 
initiative.  This  was  not  the  frame  of  the 
French  dilettante  or  of  the  comic  opera 
dragoon;  this  was  the  true  military  giant. 
There  was  about  him  something  perhaps 
even  ponderous;  but  it  was  not  heavi- 
ness, it  was  power;  big  as  he  was,  he 
moved  noiselessly  and  effectively.  It 
was  a  body  that  submitted  itself  to  the 
test  of  all  climates  and  emerged  sound 
and  triumphant.  His  face,  reflective, 
kindly,  and  his  blue  eyes,  attentive,  pen- 
sive, still  reminded  one  of  the  gentle 
peasant  child  of  Rivesaltes.  The  decency 
of  his  personal  life — he  had  married  Ma- 
dame Lozes  and  adopted  her  children 
as  his  own — in  itself  was  a  distinction; 
"Joffre  the  monk"  some  called  him, 
referring  to  his  abstemious  daily  regime. 
He  could  do  only  one  thing  better  than 
work  and  that  was  sleep;  it  is  said  that, 
the  night  following  the  darkest  reverse  of 
this  war,  that  of  the  battle  of  Charleroi, 
this  imperturbable  Frenchman  slept  as 
peacefully  as  a  baby.  Indeed,  his  anatomy 
is  absolutely  lacking  in  nerves.  Long 
before  the  present  crisis  revealed  him  as  a 
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man  of  few  words,  J  off  re  had  become 
known  as  the  "taciturn'';  and  he  had  the 
corresponding  virtue — he  was  one  of  the 
best  Hsteners  in  the  army.  His  tolerance 
in  receiving  suggestions  and  his  wisdom 
in  separating  the  good  from  the  bad  had 
likewise  impressed  his  friends.  For,  im- 
mobile as  his  exterior  seemed,  his  spirit 
was  extremely  flexible;  and  his  inquiring 
mind  ransacked  all  the  archives  for  new 
ideas.  He  learned  much  from  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  scientific  methods  he  admired; 
as  we  shall  see,  his  answer  to  the  German 
problem  of  efficiency  was  a  desire  to  make 
the  French  soldier  even  more  efficient. 
Responsibility  was  apparently  his  breath 
of  life;  steadiness  and  determination,  his 
abiding  traits.  Very  likely,  Joffre  lacks 
imagination;  but  he  has  foresight,  which 
is  perhaps  even  more  important  in  modern 
warfare.  He  is  rather  a  Wellington  than  a 
Napoleon;  a  steady-going,  never-stopping 
machine,  rather  than  a  brilliant  improviser. 
War,  with  him,  is  not  a  riot,  but  an  orderly 
previsioned  process.  The  great  general 
is  not  the  man  who  readily  meets  emer- 
gencies, but  who  makes  them  impossible 
by  advance  preparations.  Probably  Joffre 
has  only  one  fiery  emotion,  and  that  is 
patriotism — a  steady,  burning  devotion  to 
France.  Great  as  may  be  his  victories, 
Joffre  can  never  become  a  Napoleon,  a 
man  on  horseback;  such  ambition  and 
pride  as  he  has  are  all  for  his  country,  which 
he  loves  with  the  simple-hearted  faith  of  the 
steady-going  peasant. 

THE  FRANCE  OF  I9O5  AND  I9IO 

Wonderful  it  may  seem  that  France,  in 
191 1,  should  have  turned  to  such  a  man  as 
its  possible  savior.  The  thing  would  not 
have  been  possible  ten  years,  even  five 
years,  before.  The  period  from  1905  to 
191 1,  however,  had  witnessed  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  France.  Until  1905,  the 
average,  sober-minded  Frenchman  had 
come  to  despair  of  his  country.  This 
same  Frenchman  was  writing  books  on  the 
French  "crisis,"  French  decadence,  and 
the  natural  inferiority  of  the  Frenchman 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon;  one  of  the  best 
known  of  these  books  bore  the  title  of 
"  Dying  France."  Several  national  scan- 
dals— Panama,    Dreyfus — had   seared   the 


national  conscience.  A  movement  for 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  had 
degenerated  into  a  miserable  hounding  of 
nuns  and  the  peculation  of  church  money. 
France  had  no  respect  for  its  legislative 
chamber;  it  regarded  it  merely  as  a  col- 
lection of  political  jobbers;  the  way 
one  ministry  rapidly  succeeded  another 
indicated  the  apparent  collapse  of  parlia- 
mentary institutions;  the  presidency, 
under  Loubet  and  Fallieres,  had  com- 
manded little  popular  esteem.  In  1905, 
"the  detestable  year,"  France,  in  retiring 
its  courageous  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Del- 
casse,  on  threat  of  a  war  with  Germany, 
an  act  that  virtually  implied  an  abdication 
of  sovereignty,  had  suffered  its  greatest 
humiliation  since  1870.  All  kinds  of  social 
evils  were  eating  into  the  body  politic; 
alcoholism  had  become  a  prevailing 
national  vice;  French  babies  were  be- 
coming almost  as  rare  as  French  church- 
goers; syndicalism,  sabotage,  and  apaches 
were  daily  terrors.  The  nation  was  living 
under  a  perpetual  menace;  the  feeling 
was  that  the  German  army,  pressing 
the  frontiers,  was  momentarily  looking 
for  an  excuse  to  spring;  this  time.  French- 
men felt,  it  would  carry  out  the  Bismarck- 
ian  programme  and  "bleed  the  nation 
white."  Probably  the  impotence  which 
Frenchmen  were  feeling  against  the  ap- 
proaching doom  explained  the  existing 
pessimism  and  anarchy.  New  schools  of 
strange,  degenerating  thought  grew  up, 
preaching  anti-militarism  and  anti-pa- 
triotism; "what  does  it  matter,  after  all," 
said  Gustave  Herve,  one  of  its  leading 
thinkers,  "whether  we  are  Frenchmen  or 
Germans?"  As  a  result  of  these  ideas, 
the  French  navy,  under  Pelletan,  had 
shrunk  to  insignificance,  and  the  French 
army,  under  Andre,  had  lost  all  striking 
power.  One  day  Aristide  Briand  courage- 
ously attempted  to  arouse  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  the  real  conditions,  an  ap- 
peal which  the  Socialists  and  miscellan- 
eous radicals  received  with  banging 
desks,  whistling,  howling,  hooting,  and 
uncomplimentary  epithets.  "  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  something,"  shouted  Briand 
above  the  din.  "  If,  in  order  to  put  our 
frontiers  in  a  condition  of  defense,  it  should 
be  necessary  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
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legality,  very  well,  we  will  overstep  them!" 
The  scene  illustrated  the  anarchistic  state 
of  France;  it  also  indicated  that  a  spirit 
was  rising  that  would  redeem  it. 

A  similar  condition  of  affairs  had  existed 
in  1868.  Then  a  Prussian  war  daily 
threatened  France,  but  pessimism  and 
political  degeneracy  had  almost  destroyed 
all  patriotic  feeling.  One  day  Marshal 
Niel  rose  in  parliament,  pictured  the  im- 
pending doom,  and  demanded  that  the 
empire  make  adequate  preparations  for 
defense.  "You  would  make  a  barracks 
of  the  whole  of  France!''  shouted  an 
opposing  member.  "Look  out,"  shouted 
Niel  in  reply,  "that  you  don't  make  it  a 
cemetery!"  Two  years  afterward  came 
Sedan.  Three  years  after  Briand's  courage- 
ous defiance,  however,  came,  not  another 
Sedan,  but  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  The 
decadent  republic,  unlike  the  decadent 
empire,  had  once  more  asserted  the  ancient 
spirit  of  France,  and  of  this  regeneration 
Joffre  was  both  the  symbol  and  the  instru- 
ment. In  191 1,  the  Kaiser  displayed  once 
more  his  contempt  of  France  by  sending 
the  Panther  to  Agadir.  I  n  1 9 1 3,  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  declared  in  the 
Reichstag  that  "that  which  Bismarck 
feared  has  now  arrived;  France  no  longer 
fears  us!" 

joffre's  "three  silent  years" 

What  had  happened  that  had  caused  this 
amazing  change  in  the  national  life?  If 
necessary,  we  could  trace  the  signs  of 
rejuvenation  in  numerous  directions,  so- 
cial, literary,  and  political,  even  in  the 
field  of  sports;  the  rejuvenescence  of  the 
army,  however,  is  perhaps  its  most  forcible 
expression.  Historically,  the  period  from 
191 1  to  1 914  is  likely  to  be  known  as  the 
"thiee  silent  years  of  Joffre."  Other  men 
than  Joffre,  of  course,  contributed  to  the 
work;  indeed,  a  happy  fate  had  given 
France  three  great  patriotic  leaders — Joffre, 
Millerand,  and  Poincare — at  the  precise 
moment  when  she  most  needed  them. 
Poincare,  Premier  of  France,  now  its 
President,  Millerand,  Minister  of  War, 
Joffre,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army — 
this  is  the  patriotic  triumvirate  that  saved 
the  nation.  Weekly  these  men,  usually 
assisted    by    Pau    and    Castelnau,    held 


meetings,  all  directed  to  one  end:  the 
preparation  for  the  expected  German 
attack.  Ihe  world  little  understands  the 
demoralization  that  existed  in  the  French 
military  situation  in  191 1.  The  nation 
distrusted  the  army;  the  army  distrusted 
the  nation.  The  army  had  no  soul,  no 
esprit  de  corps;  the  grossest  insubordina- 
tion prevailed,  not  only  among  the  officers, 
but  among  the  men.  Political  intrigue 
for  years  had  demoralized  the  service, 
where  promotion  was  not  a  matter  of 
merit  but  of  wire-pulling. 

Joffre's  very  first  reform  destroyed  the 
most  corrupting  influence.  The  anti- 
clerical cabinets,  which  had  preceded  that 
of  Poincare,  had  introduced  their  prejudices 
among  officers  and  soldiers.  There  pre- 
vailed a  detestable  system  of  spying, 
popularly  known  as  des  fiches.  Under 
this  the  civilian  prefects  and  may- 
ors made  semi-annual  reports  to  the 
Ministry  of  War  on  "officers  suspected  of 
disloyalty."  This  "disloyalty"  merely 
signified  that  the  officer  in  question  was 
accustomed  to  go  to  Mass.  It  remained 
for  Joffre,  the  Protestant,  and  Millerand, 
the  free-thinking  Socialist,  to  destroy  this 
system;  an  officer's  religious  inclinations, 
they  declared,  were  his  private  affair. 
The  system  of  des  fiches,  or  civilian  spying, 
was  abolished.  Joffre  also  informed  the 
officers  that  promotion  in  future  would  go 
purely  by  merit.  He  astounded  France 
by  dismissing  several  generals,  some  of 
them  his  personal  friends  and  associates, 
simply  on  the  ground  of  incompetency. 
He  did  this  kindly,  as  was  his  nature,  and 
in  a  way  that  did  not  publicly  humiliate 
them;  the  firmness  of  his  hand,  however, 
was  apparent  and  exercised  a  most  salutary 
influence.  He  established  a  commission, 
in  which  politics  was  far  removed,  for 
passing  upon  the  claims  of  officers  to  pro- 
motion. "The  real  worth  of  candidates," 
read  its  announcement,  "and  only  the 
consideration  of  the  general  good  will 
guide  the  Chiefs  assembled  to  appreciate 
and  classify  military  men  of  all  grades." 

A  consolidation  of  responsibility  was 
effected  all  along  the  line.  In  Joffre  him- 
self the  army  had  its  first  Supreme 
Commander-in-chief  since  the  founding 
of  the  Third  Republic.     The  responsibility 
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that  Joffre  assumed  he  now  extended  to  his 
subordinates.  He  gave  his  sub-generals 
complete  control  over  their  inferiors;  he 
gave  these,  in  turn,  complete  authority 
over  those  below  them. 
At  the  same  time  he  held 
them  all  to  an  absolute 
accountability  for  their 
commands.  An  officer 
who  failed  in  his  duties 
immediately  lost  his  posi- 
tion; one  who  succeeded 
had  established  funda- 
mental claims  to  pro- 
motion. By  increasing 
the  attractiveness  of  bar- 
racks life,  Joffre  created 
a  new  spirit  among  the 
men.  He  increased  re- 
enlistment  in  Algeria, 
sent  the  officers  to 
school,  so  that  they 
learned  not  only  their 
own  specialties  but 
studied  other  branches 
of  the  service;  artillery 
officers  became  expert  in 
infantry,  infantry  men 
in  cavalry,  and  the  like, 
a  course  that  events  have 
justified,  since  cavalry 
men  are  now  so  generally 
performing  service  in  the 
trenches.  Joffre  strength- 
ened those  new  depart- 
ments— telephones,  tele- 
graphs, automobiles, 
aeroplanes  —  that  seem 
almost  to  exercise  a  de- 
ciding influence  in  the 
war.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  generation  the 
French  army  became  pos- 
sessed not  only  of  ma- 
terial strength  but  of  a 
soul.  Again,  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  as  detach- 
ments passed  through  the 
streets  —  frequent  pa- 
rades was  one  of  J  off  re's 
plans  to  popularize  the 
forces — there  arose  cries 
of  Vke  Varmee!  The 
French    people  and  the 


soldiers  formed  one  another's  acquaintance, 
and  the  mutual  distrust  melted  away.  The 
new  spirit  of  the  army  was  the  spirit  of  Joffre ; 
like  him  it  became  industrious,  courageous, 
determined,  self-pos- 
sessed, methodical,  tena- 
cious, calm,  painstaking, 
patriotic,  ready,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  for  the 
supreme  task  that  daily 
grew  more  imminent. 

Germany,  as  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg's  remarks 
g^^-'i^      disclose,  appreciated  the 
Mmik^.  change,  and  was  making 

the  usual  thorough  Ger- 
man preparations  to  chal- 
lenge this  new  France. 
Her  great  advantage  lay 
in  the  fact  that  she  had 
65,000,000  people,  while 
France  had  only  39,000,- 
000;  against  every  im- 
provement in  French 
efficiency  she  could  hurl 
her  brute  force  of  large 
numbers.  The  Kaiser, 
therefore,  answered  Joffre 
and  Millerand  by  re- 
peated increases  in  his 
armed  forces.  He  added 
to  them  by  new  laws  in 
191 1  and  1 91 2;  the 
greatest  increase,  how- 
ever, came  in  the  very 
year,  1913,  that  had  wit- 
nessed the  virtual  re- 
demption of  the  French 
military  morale.  Joffre's 
"three  silent  years"  had 
apparently  accomplished 
their  end:  France 
breathed  easier  as  she 
glanced  toward  her  men- 
aced frontiers,  but  now 
another  terrible  blow 
came  from  across  the 
Rhine.  This  was  the  new 
army  law  of  191 3.  In  this 
law  Germany  made  her 
greatest  military  effort 
since  1871.  "God  has 
assigned  to  the  Ger- 
man    people     a     place 
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IN    TOUCH    WITH    RANK   AND    FILE 

BY    PERSONAL    INSPECTION,    MADE    POSSIBLE    BY    HIS    AUTOMOBILES,    JOFFRE    KEEPS    IN    CLOSE    CONTACT     WITH 

THE    WIDESPREAD    FRENCH    LINE 


in  the  world  and  a  role  in  history,"  said 
Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  discussing  this 
law,  ''which  demand  continual  sacrifices. 
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RECEIVING   DISPATCHES 

THE     GENERAL-IN-CHIEF      IS      A      MASTER      OF      DETAIL 
AND   A    PREACHER   OF    EFFICIENCY 


Our  pride  should  make  us  bear  them  with 
a  good  heart."  The  divine  purpose  back 
of  this  particular  measure  was  to  increase 
Germany's  striking  power  on  the  French 
frontiers.  It  was  to  make  Germany  irre- 
sistible during  that  "first  month"  of 
hostilities — the  period  which,  according 
to  German  plans,  would  decide  success 
or  failure.  This  is  the  one  important 
point  in  considering  this  measure.  For 
the  first  month  or  six  weeks  France  would 
have  to  depend  almost  exclusively  upon 
herself;  after  that,  so  it  was  figured,  the 
Russian  forces,  having  mobilized,  would 
compel  Germany  to  divide  her  forces. 
For  that  first  month,  however,  nearly  the 
whole  military  power  of  Germany  could 
assail  France;  if  she  could  not  withstand 
the  onslaught,  then  the  Republic  would  be 
lost.  But  Germany  and  France,  in  this 
great  tussle,  would  have  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  their  "effectives";  that  is, 
their  active  standing  armies,  the  parts 
kept  momentarily  ready  to  take  the  field. 
In  191 3,  before  this  new  law  was  passed, 
Germany  had  720,000  men  ready  for  this 
emergency  and  France  had  485,000  to 
receive  the  shock.  Fighting  a  defensive 
campaign  and  protected  by  fortifications, 
this    smaller  army,   in   competent  hands, 
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THE   WAR    LORDS   OF    ENGLAND   AND    FRANCE 

KITCHENER,  CALLED  BY  HIS  COUNTRY  TO  MAKE  A  NEW  ARMY.     MILLERAND,  RE-CALLED  TO  THE  WAR  PORTFOLIO, 
WHERE  HE  HAD  SPONSORED  THE  REFORM  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  THAT  MADE  IT    READY  FOR  THE    PRESENT   CRISIS 


might  very  possibly  halt  or  delay  the  Ger- 
man advance  until  the  Russians  had  their 
armies  at  the  German  border.  Upon  this 
fact,  and  upon  Joffre,  France  had  been 
depending.  The  German  law  of  191 3, 
however,  besides  providing  an  enormous 
number  of  new  officers,  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  equipment,  suddenly  increased  the 
standing  army  to  820,000  men,  a  change 
that  required  a  non-recurring  expenditure 
of  $270,000,000  and  a  recurring  expendi- 
ture of  $47,000,000.  History  had  known 
no  such  financial  sacrifice  as  this;  it 
showed  a  determination  to  make  war  on 
France  and  to  make  war  quickly.  Joffre 
and  his  associates  suddenly  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
meeting  this  onslaught  of  820,000  men, 
backed  up  by  millions  of  reserves,  with 
about  485,000.  These  figures  spelled  only 
one  thing:  the  ruin  of  France.  These 
changes,  as  JoflFre  and  the  military  experts 
figured,  would  materialize  in  a  great  Ger- 
man striking  army  by  the  spring  of  191 4. 
Therefore,  the  war,  they  said,  would  come 
in  1914!  France  had  only  one  brief  year  to 
make  ready. 

On  March  4,  1913,  the  Superior  War 
Council  assembled  at  Paris  to  discuss  this 
great  national  crisis.     M.   Poincare,   now 


become  the  President  of  France — probably 
the  most  respected  President  in  the  history 
of  the  Third   Republic — presided;  Joffre, 


THE   MODERN   CHARGER 

JOFFRE   IN   HIS  TRIPS   CATCHES  MANY  A  MUCH  NEEDED 

NAP   IN    HIS   AUTOMOBILE 


M.  ALEXANDRE    MILLERAND 

WHO    AS    MINISTER    OF    WAR    FOR    FRANCE   IN     I912    MADE    INTO    LAW  JOFFRE's    PLANS    FOR   THE 
REFORM     OF    THE    ARMY.      HE    CLEARED    IT    OF    POLITICS    AND    FAVORITISM 


GENERAL   JOSEPH    JACQUES   CESAIRE    JOFFRE 

WHO      PREPARED    THE      FRENCH     ARMY    TO      MEET     WHAT     HE      CONSIDERED    THE      INEVITABLE 
CONFLICT    AND    IS    NOW    DIRECTING    THE    MACHINE    HE    CREATED 
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COMMANDING   THE    ARMIES    OF    THE    NORTH 

"fOCH  is  the  greatest  strategist  in    EUROPE,   AND 
THE   humblest" — JOFFRE 

Pau,  Gallieni,  Castelnau,  and  other  great 
military  chiefs  were  present.  Upon  one 
point  the  facts  were  plain.     France  could 


GENERAL  CASTELNAU 
joffre's   first  act  AS   generalissimo   was   to 

MAKE      CASTELNAU      THE     FIRST     SUB-CHIEF     OF     THE 
general     STAFF 
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GENERAL   GALLIENI 

ONE   OF  joffre's    ASSOCIATES    IN    THE    REJUVENATION 
OF    THE    FRENCH    ARMY 

not  reply  to  this  German  challenge  by  any 
numerical  increase.  Already  she  had  vir- 
tually all  her  available  men  enrolled.  Here 
was  the  tragedy  of  the  French  situation — 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  Germany's  popu- 
lation was  one  third  larger  than  her  own. 
The  practical  result  was  that  Germany,  to 
keep  up  her  large  forces,  drew  only  59  per 
cent,  of  her  effective  young  men  into  the 
army,  whereas  France  drew  82  per  cent. 
Hence  Germany,  economically  and  com- 
mercially, already  had  a  great  advantage 
over  France.  No,  poor  France  had  no 
more  young  men  to  draw  upon;  there  was 
only  one  thing  that  she  could  do.  Both 
Germany  and  France  kept  their  young 
men  two  years  in  active  service,  except  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  for  which  the  Ger- 
man period  was  three.  The  only  way 
that  France  could  get  more  men  into  the 
standing  army  was  to  increase  the  time  of 
service  from  two  years  to  three;  in  this 
way,  without  increasing  the  total  number 
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GENERAL    PAU 

THK  ONE-ARMED  VETERAN  OF  187O,  ONE  OF  THE 
FIRST    TO    DISCERN    THE    MILITARY    GENIUS    OF    JOFFRH 

of  soldiers,  she  would  have  just  one  third 
more  men  instantly  ready  for  war.  In 
brief,  this  would  give  France  an  army  on 
the  frontier  of  about  600,000,  against 
Germany's  820,000;  enough,  J  off  re  ad- 
vised, to  hold  back  the  German  masses  in 
that  first  critical  month.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  this  famous  "three-years'  law," 
which  figured  so  largely  in  the  press  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  The  change  meant 
large  expenditures  and  a  cruel  sacrifice  for 
France;  taking  these  young  men  out  of  the 
business  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation 
for  another  year  would  weaken  the  coun- 
try economically,  still  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Germany.  France  had  the  alterna- 
tive of  this  three-years'  law,  however,  or 
national  ruin.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
new  France  that,  despite  the  opposition 
of  certain  radical  elements,  the  nation 
determined  to  make  the  sacrifice.  This 
three-years'  law,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
military  experts,  is  what  saved  the  day. 
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WHOSE  DEFENSE  OF  VERDUN  BROKE  UP  THE  ORIG- 
INAL GERMAN  PLAN  TO  TRAP  AND  DESTROY  THE  FRENCH 
ARMY 
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How  pitiful  now  look  the  speeches,  the 
books,  and  the  newspaper  articles  written 
at  that  time  against  it! 

"There  is  something,"  said  the  preamble 
to  this  law,  "which  dominates  all  con- 
tingencies, which  triumphs  over  all  hesita- 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


man  army,  with  its  paws  fairly  on  Paris, 
suddenly  wheeled  and  met  the  greatest 
defeat  Germany  has  suffered  since  Napol- 
eon, the  villagers  about  Auteuil,  where 
J  off  re  has  his  home,  came  and  covered  the 
steps  to  his  house  with  flowers.     This  was 


JOFFRE  AND  MILLERAND,  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  NEW  FRENCH  ARMY 


tions,  which  governs  and  decides  the 
individual  and  collective  impulses  of  a 
great  and  noble  democracy  such  as  ours, 
namely,  the  resolute  will  to  live  strong  and 
free  and  to  remain  mistress  of  our  des- 
tinies." This  fme  spirit,  manifesting  itself 
in  Joffre,  Millerand,  Poincare,  and  others, 
is  what  made  France  powerful  in  those  early 
September  days.    After  the  successful  Ger- 


the  first  silent  tribute  from  the  people  of 
France  to  the  man — one  of  themselves — 
who  had  saved  the  nation.  It  marked 
not  only  their  gratitude  for  the  past  but 
their  confidence  for  the  future.  As  the 
peasants  of  Rivesaltes,  Joffre's  old  home, 
say:  "What  should  we  fear,  even  if 
France  is  at  war?  Haven't  we  got  our 
Joffre?" 
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THE  GREAT  RIVER 

1.     THE  WAR  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

FOURTEEN     HUNDRED     MILES     OF     EARTH    DEFENSES    AGAINST    AN     ENEMY    THAT 

HEEDS     NO     RULES     OF     WAR — A     STRUGGLE     THAT     SAPS    THE 

RICHES    AND    STRENGTH    OF  THE    COUNTRY 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


THE  great  river  always  declares 
war  before  beginning  open 
hostilities.  It  gets  the  Weath- 
er Bureau  to  do  the  declar- 
ing. Sometimes  a  week,  some- 
times two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  a  month 
beforehand,  the  declaration  is  made.  All 
along  3,000  miles  of  battlefront  the  de- 
fenders have  certain  warning. 

But  once  started,  the  river  obeys  no 
rules  of  war.  No  Huns  of  Asia  were  ever 
so  merciless  as  the  sullen  "Father  of 
Waters''  and  his  tributary  allies  as  they 
sweep  out  of  the  North  on  their  irresistible 
way  to  the  sea.  Not  one  of  the  states 
along  the  path  of  their  recurrent  raids  has 
its  neutrality  respected.  Blindly  and  far 
more  ruthlesslv  than  the  invaders  of  Bel- 


gium, the  river  attacks  all  humanity,  com- 
batants and  non-combatants  alike,  rec- 
ognizing no  rights  of  property.  No  lives, 
houses,  or  churches  are  immune. 

Von  Kluck's  gray  torrent  of  Germans 
poured  out  of  the  Rhine  provinces  over 
neutral  Belgium  and  hostile  France,  de- 
molishing towns  and  wrecking  husbandry 
right  up  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  That  hu- 
man flood  happened  once  in  forty-four 
years.  In  the  same  period  the  great  river 
allies,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  have 
annually  threatened  peaceful  millions  living 
on  their  banks.  Fourteen  times  since 
1874,  while  peace  has  been  maintained  in 
Europe,  have  these  half-civilized  rivers 
declared  unprovoked  war  and  devastated 
areas  along  their  fertile  valleys  many  times 
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THE    BELEAGUERED   CITY   OF    BELLAIRE,    O. 

INVASION    BY    FOREIGN   NATIONS    IS    AN    UNCERTAIN    POSSIBILITY:    INVASION    BY    FLOODS    IS    AN    ABSOLUTELY 

CERTAIN    fact" 


greater  in  extent  than  the  whole  territory 
covered  by  the  German  inundation  of  last 
August  from  Liege  to  the  Marne. 


The  European  Allies  were  prepared  for 
Germany's  invasion  and  stopped  it.  The 
United  States,  almost  as  unprepared  for 


THE    SEAPORT   OF   CAIRO,    ILL. 

PART  OF  THE    FORTY-MILE-WIDE  INLAND  OCEAN  WHICH  IN   I913  SEPARATED  THE  WESTERN  SHORE  OF  KENTUCKY 

FROM    THE    EASTERN    COASTLINE    OF    MISSOURI 


THE    GREAT    RIVER 


A    CREVASSE 

THE    RIVER    BREAKING    THROUGH    THE    LEVEE    DEFENSES 


the  river's  fourteen  serious  incursions  as 
tliey  have  been  and  are  for  a  not  impossible 
foreign  invasion,  have  never  stopped  one 
yet.  Invasion  across  the  Atlantic  by 
foreign  nations  is  an  uncertain  possibility; 
invasion  by  floods  within  our  borders  is  an 
absolutely  certain  fact.  The  people  of  this 
country,  aghast  at  the  cost  of  militarism 
in  Europe,  go  on  paying,  year  after  year, 
indemnities  of  millions  of  dollars  exacted 
by  the  militarism  of  their  rivers.  These  in- 
demnities are  a  sheer  loss. 

The  Government  has  "whittled  the  hills 
of  Panama"  and  dug  and  governed  a  clear 
waterway  through  foreign  soil  to  link  the 
oceans  together.  Yet  in  the  very  heart  of 
its  own  territory  its  arterial  waterways  re- 
main misgoverned  and  uncontrolled. 

We  have  spent  ten  years  and  S3  50,000,000 
in  Panama.  We  shall  all  benefit  thereby. 
It  is  time  and  money  well  spent.     The 


same  time  and  money  wisely  spent  would 
bring  enduring  peace  along  our  rich  river 
valleys.  The  money  thrown  away  all  these 
years  into  hostile  flood  waters  would  have 
bought  that  peace  twice  over.  Thirty-one 
out  of  the  forty-eight  states  would  benefit 
directly  from  such  a  peace.  Indirectly 
we  should  all  benefit  from  it.  But  that  is 
another  story.  This  is  the  story  of  the 
recurrent  war  and  its  waging.  Why  we 
are  still  at  war,  the  extent  of  our  unpre- 
paredness,  and  the  terms  of  peace  will  be 
taken  up  in  subsequent  articles. 

Mr.    A ,    of    Helena,    Ark.,  picked 

up  his  morning  paper  in  New  York  and 
read  this  "  special  flood  bulletin ''  from  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington: 

The  river  situation  will  be  critical  from  Cairo 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  If  the  levees 
hold,  the  floods  will  doubtless  be  the  greatest 
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THE    DEBRIS   OF    BATTLE 

A    BARN    CARRIED    HALF    A    MILE,    BANKED   WITH    SILT,    AND    HALF    DESTROYED 
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MAROONED     IN     THE    WAR    ZONE 


of  which  the  Government  has  record.  The 
water  now  in  sight  is  sufficient  to  give  Memphis 
considerably  more  than  40  feet  within  the  next 
ten  days.  At  Helena  a  stage  considerably 
above  50  feet  is  indicated. 
April  3,  1913 

Mr.  A owns  real  estate  behind  the 

Helena  levees  and  is  interested  in  a  big 
development  project  at  Elaine,  five  miles 
inland  on  the  Frisco  Railroad.  He  packed 
his  bag  and  took  the  afternoon  train  back 
to  Arkansas.  As  he  did  so  he  was  exactly 
in  the    situation    and    in    the    frame    of 


NON-COMBATANTS 

WHO  SUFFER  DANGER,  LOSS,  PRIVATION,  AND  DISEASE  AS  DO  THE  VICTIMS 
OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  IN  SERVIA,  POLAND,  AND  BELGIUM,  AND  WHOSE  RELIEF 
SWELLS  BY  SEVERAL  MILLIONS  THE  INDEMNITIES  PAID  BY  THE  STATE  AND  NATION 
TO  THE  MILITARISM  OF  THE   RIVERS 


mind  of  a  reservist 
called  to  the  colors, 
if  you  substitute 
for  the  emotion  for 
the  flag  and  all  it 
represents  the  sim- 
ilar emotions  of 
local  patriotism 
and  intense  self- 
interest. 

As  his  train  ran 
south  through  Jer- 
sey and  westward 
across  Pennsyl- 
vania he  noticed, 
through  rain- 
blurred  window- 
panes,  water  stand- 
ing in  the  meadows 
and  sluicing  down  the  ruts  of  red  clay 
roads.  In  the  hills,  when  his  express 
roared  over  steel  bridge-girders,  he  caught 
glimpses  below  of  swirling  yellow  streams 
hurrying  onward.  The  enemy  was  mob- 
ilizing. 

Mr.  A remembered  the  campaign  of 

the  year  before  when  the  river  had  honor- 
ably declared  war  in  the  same  way.  He 
had  read  the  declaration  that  time  right 
at  the  front,  in  the  Helena  paper,  ten  days 
before  the  main  assault  struck  his  city. 
And  the  Weather  Bureau  then,  eleven  days 
ahead,  had  hit  the 
flood  height  almost 
exactly.  "  Fifty-five 
feet  five  inches  on 
the  gauge,"  said  the 
weather  scout  on 
April  nth.  And 
on  the  morning  of 
April  22d  the  riv- 
er's insatiable  mud- 
dy lips  ate  up  on 
the  white  gauge  to 
55.3,  just  one-sixth 
of  a  foot  below  the 
warning. 

But  the  1912 
campaign  was 
fought  in  February, 
when  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  full 
of  clouds  and  dark- 
ness and  rain   and 
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local  causes  of 
floods.  TheWeather 
Bureau  simply  cor- 
roborated local  im- 
pressions then,  ad- 
ding scientific  ac- 
curacy.   This  time, 

when    A got 

back  to  his  native 
town,  he  found  the 
valley  bathed  in 
April  sunshine,  the 
river  flowing  its  ap- 
pointed way  within 
its  banks.  Two 
weeks  of  bright, 
sunny  weather  fol 
lowed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  day 

in  Arkansas  and  across  the  way  in  Missis- 
sippi as  the  records  will  show.  But  all 
this  time,  in  between  the  two  beleaguered 
states,  the  river  kept  rising  day  after  day 
until  it  topped  the  banks,  rimmed,  and 
then  broke  over,  the  levees.  Heroic  work 
night  and  day  by  the  defenders  kept  the 
river  out  of  the  city. 

The  people  all  along  that  section  of  the 
river  have  very  strongly  the  impression 
that  they  were  then  attacked,  and  are 
continually  being  menaced,  from  afar. 
What   happened    in    Pennsylvania,    Ohio, 
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THE    PATH    OF   THE    INVADER 


around  Mr.  A 's  sand-bags  crowning  the 

Helena  levees  chewed  away  the  crumb- 
ling banks  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  up- 
stream in  Missouri  and  roared  through  the 
crevasse  at  Hymelia,  in  Mississippi,  down- 
stream, ran  out  of  trout  brooks  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  New  York,  rose  in 
springs  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains, 
or  drained  from  arid  lands  in  New  Mexico 
on  the  Santa  Fe  trail.  Melting  snows  in  the 
forests  of  Yellowstone  Park  and  melting 
ice  in  the  lakes  of  northern  Minnesota 
annually  send  their  marching  contingents 


and     Indiana 

be- 

tween     March 

23 

and    March 

27, 

1913,   all    but 

ob- 

literated  Helena, 
Ark.  It  all  but  ob- 
literated Cairo,  111., 
at  the  head  of  the 
Delta  where  the 
Ohio  flows  into  the 
Mississippi.  And 
far  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the 
Delta,  a  thousand 
miles  south  by  the 
windings  of  the 
river,it  nearly  made 
a  panic  -stricken 
Venice  out  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  brown  waters 
that   came   to   lap 


AFTER   THE    BATTLE 

HOW  THE  BED  OF  A  CREVASSE  LOOKS  AFTER  THE  RIVER  HAS  CARRIED  THE 
LEVEE  ENTRENCHMENTS,  AND  AFTER  THE  WATER  HAS  SUBSIDED.  THE  RECURRING 
LOSS  IN  LAND  VALUES,  CROPS,  AND  BUILDINGS  PUTS  A  HEAVY  HANDICAP  ON  THE 
WHOLE  FLOOD    COUNTRY 


UPPER  pic- 
ture: REFUGEES 
ON  THE  LEVEE ; 
AN  ENGINEER 
AND  HIS  SECTION 
gang's  EFFORTS 
TO  HOLD  THE 
RAILROAD 
AGAINST  THE 
river;  AND   THE 


CITIZENS  OF 
CAIRO,  ILL., 
KEEPING  THE 
ENEMY  OUT  OF 
THEIR  CITY 
WITH  THE  WA- 
TER      54      FEET 

above  the 
normal  level 
(lower  pic- 
ture) 


FIGHTING   THE   RIVER 

FIFTEEN    HUNDRED   MEN    WORKING    NIGHT   AND   DAY  TO  HOLD  THE    LEVEE   AT   REMY,    LA., 

IN    1913 A    PART    OF    THE    THOUSANDS    WHO    ARE    ANNUALLY  "DRAFTED  TO  THE   COLORS"   IN 

DEFENSE    OF    THEIR    LIVES    AND    PROPERTY    ALONG    THE     BANKS    OF    THE    MISSISSIPPI   AND  ITS 
TRIBUTARIES 
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to  steal  away  soil  from  a  dozen  riparian 
states  and  with  it  make  new  land  out  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Of  the  water  that  damages 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  region  less  than 
one  per  cent,  comes  from  the  states  damaged 
by  these  floods. 

When  the  engineer  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment drew  his  careful  lines  to  indicate  the 


same  lines.  They  surrounded  all  the  war 
chart  of  Europe,  reaching  from  Ireland 
far  to  the  east  of  Warsaw,  and  overlapping 
from  Konigsberg  in  East  Prussia  clear 
across  the  Mediterranean  on  to  the  African 
coast. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  what 
is  alluded  to  in  Congressional  debates  as 


LOUVAIN 

MAIN  STREET,  DAYTON,  O.,  SHOWING  THE  VANDALISM  OF  THE  INVADING  RIVERS  WHICH 
SWEPT  ACROSS  OHIO  AND  INDIANA  IN  I913,  DOING  $300,000,000  WORTH  OF  DAMAGE  IN  THOSE 
STATES    ALONE 


entire  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
River  (page  58),  more  than  half  the  total 
area,  59  per  cent,  to  be  exact,  of  the  coun- 
try was  left  outside.  Inside  the  lines  are 
1,240,050  square  miles.  This  is  the  extent 
of  the  country  involved  in  the  periodical 
invasion  of  the  United  States.  It  repre- 
sents an  enormous  concentration,  a  vast 
field  of  operations. 

On  a  map  of  Europe  drawn  to  the  same 
scale  the  same  obliging  engineer  traced  the 


the  "  Mississippi  problem"  is  an  interstate 
problem.  To  call  it  "Mississippi"  is 
merely  to  give  to  a  problem  which  involves 
the  waterways  of  thirty-one  states  the 
name  of  its  most  formidable  part. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  territory 
draining  into  and  through  the  Mississippi 
Valley  partially  explains  the  recurrence 
of  flood.  The  Mississippi  River  with  its 
more  than  fifty  tributaries  forms  a  drain- 
age system   13,000  miles  long.     Adequate 
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for  normal  purposes,  abnormal  conditions 
simply  overtax  this  drainage  system  in  its 
present  condition.  Abnormal  conditions, 
then,  constitute  the  other  main  ingredient 
in  the  causes  of  war  and  explain  the 
river's  grievance.  Just  as  over-population 
and  congestion  in  cramped  boundaries 
drove  Japan  to  war  in  1904  and  helped 
to  drive  Germany  to  war  in  1914,  so  in  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  each  year 
inadequate  provision  for  the  run-off  of 
melting  snows  and  pouring  rains  makes 
marauding  enemies  out  of  peaceful  friends 
and  allies. 

The  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington, 
which  announces  the  rivers'  intentions  un- 
failingly, explains  very  clearly  the  reasons 
for  their  lawlessness.  On  the  east  the 
enormous  drainage  area,  just  described, 
is  buttressed  by  the  continuous  chain  of 
the  Appalachians.  Against  their  east- 
ward face  most  of  the  moisture  carried  by 
winds  from  the  Atlantic  is  driven  and 
drains  back  eastward  to  the  sea.  Simi- 
larly, on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rockies, 
which  wall  in  the  other  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin.  Pacific  winds  drop  the  greater 
load  of  their  rains  to  make  westward- 
flowing  streams.  In  the  landlocked  North, 
though  small  showers  occur  from  airs 
blowing  over  the  Great  Lakes,  there  is  no 
source  of  serious  flood  grievance.  From 
the  south  and  southwest  spring  winds, 
heavy  with  moisture,  draw  up  unimpeded 
through  the  long  river  valleys  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  Weather  Bureau's  charts  of 
every  big  flood  year  since  1874  show  that 
the  invariable  direct  cause  of  war  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  main 
confluents  is  the  "southwest  storm,"  so- 
called  because  it  is  first  observed  in  definite 
formation  over  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  country  where  it  has  moved  in  from 
the  Caribbean,  the  central  Pacific,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Thus  we  have  a  grand  vicious  circle  of 
physical  law.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
ultimately  must  receive  back  the  rainfall 
of  this  wide  area  laden  with  the  burden  of 
silt  it  has  levied  from  unwilling  tributary 
states,  is  itself  the  source  of  that  rainfall. 

Extraordinarily  consistent  is  the  "south- 
west storm."  It  always  follows  a  north- 
east track,  covering  the  lower  valleys  of 


the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi,  the 
entire  watershed  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
the  long  western  tributaries  south  of  Cairo. 
These  storms  are  almost  invariably  pre- 
ceded by  falling,  snow-melting  tempera- 
tures and  followed  by  deluges  of  rain  as  the 
colder  air  of  their  inland  journey  precipi- 
tates reservoirs  of  moisture  from  their 
heavy  clouds.  Every  stage  of  their  ad- 
vance is  watched  and  reported  by  the 
scouts  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  by  the 
precipitation  along  its  route  the  Bureau's 
experts  at  Washington  can  accurately 
foretell  just  what  the  river  will  do:  whether 
there  is  to  be  armed  neutrality  or  open  war. 

Ordinary  spring  rains  are  apt  to  fill  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  bank-full.  In  19 12, 
six  southwest  storms  in  succession  within 
a  period  of  nineteen  days  fell  upon  the 
bank-full  lower  Mississippi  and  sluiced  off 
the  frozen  ground  of  the  Ohio's  tributaries. 

In  191 3  four  of  these  storms  hit  the  Ohio 
Valley  between  the  afternoon  of  March 
23d  and  the  morning  of  March  27th,  liter- 
ally soaking  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  the  adjacent  territory  with  practically 
continuous  torrential  rains.  In  1912,  a 
flood  unprecedented  in  volume  was  the 
river's  answer.  In  1 9 1 3,  a  tidal  wave  swept 
through  Zanesville,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
and  Cincinnati,  almost  joined  hands  with 
a  Missouri  crest,  also  on  the  war-path, 
clear  across  the  junction  city  of  Cairo,  and 
then  made  high-water  records  on  almost 
every  river  gauge  between  Cairo  and  the 
Gulf,  the  exceptions  being  due  to  the  break- 
ing of  levees  and  consequent  local  lowering 
of  the  flood  plane. 

Both  years  were  exceptional.  But  simi- 
lar weather  conditions  have  produced 
similar  river  results  in  1907,  1903,  and 
five  times  in  the  decade  preceding.  Similar 
weather  conditions  may  confidently  be 
expected  in  the  future.  They  are  inevit- 
able. No  man-devised  expedient  can  ever 
affect  this  ultimate  cause  of  floods.  The 
river's  periodical  grievance  will  go  on  for- 
ever as  certainly  as  spring  follows  winter, 
as  certainly  as  moisture,  like  smoke,  "goes 
upward,  as  man  is  born  to  trouble." 

What  man  can  do  is  to  deal  with  his  con- 
tinental drainage  system.  He  can  perfect 
it.  He  has  made  a  peaceful  union  of 
oceans  by  severing  two  continents  to  make 
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THE  "DELTA 
showing  the  extent 
of  the  fortifications 
(levees)  and  breaks 
made  in  the  levees  by 
the  floods  of  1912 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  IN- 
CLUDING 31  STATES,  A  MILLION  AND  A  QUARTER 
SQUARE  MILES  IN  AREA,  A  TERRITORY  GREATER  IN 
EXTENT  THAN  THAT  INCLUDED  IN  ALL  THE  EURO- 
PEAN   THEATRES    OF    WAR 

a  channel  for  their  waters.  The  same 
amount  of  trouble  will  keep  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  off  the  best  part  of  his 
continent,  peacefully  in  their  channels. 

When  the  southwest  storms  have  done 
their  work  and  war  has  been  declared, 
fighting  begins  promptly  in  the  upper 
tributaries.  In  191 3  the  rivers  really 
jumped  across  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The 
Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami  charged 
across  those  states  as  the  Germans  did 
across  Belgium.  In  the  same  way  the 
Kaw  and  Kansas  fell  upon  Kansas  and 
Missouri  in  1903.  But  when  the  main 
column  of  the  Ohio,  absorbing  its  con- 
fluent streams,  reached  the  Mississippi 
at  Cairo  it  encountered  determined  resist- 
ance from  that  point  to  the  Gulf.  For 
two  generations  most  of  the  Delta  along 
this  hostile  border  has  been  an  entrenched 
camp,  levees  taking  the  place  of  trenches. 

People  who  live  outside  of  territory  sub- 
ject to  periodical  inundation  have  only 


THE     "DELTA      ' 

SHOWING  THE  TERRI- 
TORY INUNDATED  BY  THE 
FLOOD  OF  1913.  THIS  IS 
THE  PERIODICAL  BELGIUM 
OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
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Courtesy  of  (he  United  States  Weather  Bureau 

THE   TRAIL   OF   THE    '^SOUTHWEST   STORM" 

WHICH  MAKES  THE   FLOODS.       FIGURES    ON  THE    RADIAL    LINES    ARE    BAROMETRIC    READINGS,   SHADING  SHOWS 
PRECIPITATION  IN  INCHES,  AND  THE  NUMBERS  ON  THE  STORM  TRACK  ARE  DATES  OF  THE  MONTH 


a  very  faint  idea  of  what  constitutes  a 
flood.  A  flood  of  the  Mississippi  is  really 
a  series  of  disasters,  starting  up  the  Mis- 
souri or  Ohio  but  reaching  maximum  pro- 
portions at  the  junction  city  of  Cairo. 
At  a  point  about  a  mile  below  Cairo,  the 
Ohio,  normally  about  a  mile  wide,  and  the 
Mississippi,  half  a  mile  in  width,  flow  to- 
gether. In  flood-time  a  great  tide  sweeps 
across  their  containing  levees  until  an 
inland  sea,  sometimes  forty  miles  in  width, 
separates  the  western  shore  of  Kentucky 
from  the  eastern  edge  of  Missouri,  cover- 
ing the  southern  tip  of  Illinois.  But  that 
water  is  not  finally  disposed  of  there.  It 
has  to  crowd  back  into  the  narrow  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  and  work  its  way  down 
to  break  through  other  levees  at  points 
below.  Thus  the  same  body  of  water 
passes  on  down  a  thousand  miles  of  wind- 
ing river,  bringing  disaster  in  turn  to  one 
com.munity  after  another,  during  a  period 
of  a  month  or  even  six  weeks  of  uninter- 
rupted peril. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  people  living  in 


immune  states  fail  to  ^»"asp  the  gravity  and 
magnitude  of  a  Mississippi  flood  is  their 
ignorance  of  its  process.  Instead  of  the 
popular  impression  of  water  rising  and 
rushing  quickly  out  to  the  Gulf,  the  crest 
of  a  flood,  like  the  crest  of  a  wave,  moves 
steadily  downstream,  attacking  towns  and 
cities  along  its  course.  When  Hickman, 
Ky.,  is  fighting  for  its  life,  Natchez 
is  going  about  its  business  on  a  normal 
river.  When  only  capillary  attraction 
and  prayers  in  the  churches  seem  to  keep 
the  Mississippi  out  of  New  Orleans,  the 
American  Egyptians  at  Cairo  (you  must 
say  "  Kayrow"  in  Illinois  or  be  regarded 
with  suspicion)  are  cleaning  the  Nile  mud 
out  of  their  streets  and  changing  back  from 
a  seaport  to  a  river  town.  But  it  is  all  the 
same  flood. 

Like  every  silt-bearing  stream,  the  Mis- 
sissippi builds  its  own  banks  higher  than 
the  surrounding  country.  For  with  every 
overflow  the  heavier  burden  of  the  soil  in 
solution  is  dropped  nearest  to  the  over- 
flowed channel.     All  the  drainage,  there- 
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Courtesy  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 


THE    RIVER  S   GRIEVANCE 


WHY  THE  OHIO  DECLARED  WAR  IN  I913.  THE  UNPRECEDENTED  RAINFALL  OF  MARCH  23  TO  MARCH  T], 
INCLUSIVE,  I913,  WHICH  BROUGHT  ABOUT  THE  TIDAL  WAVE  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  OHIO  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES 
AND  LATER  IN  THE  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI 


fore,  from  these  automatically  formed 
watersheds  flows  at  first  east  and  west 
away  from  the  main  channel,  only  to  be 
caught  up  later  by  tributary  rivers  and 
brought  back  again  to  the  parent  stream 
at  a  point  many  miles  to  the  south. 

With  an  extraordinary  exactness,  war 
conditions,  as  we  are  reading  about  them 
now,  are  produced  in  flood-time  over  most 
of  that  thousand-mile  front  from  Cairo  to 
the  Gulf  and  very  frequently  in  the  ex- 
tended theatres  of  river  warfare  reaching 
up  into  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
railroads  in  the  states  attacked,  often  the 
heaviest  losers,  suspend  their  passenger 
and  freight  services  and  turn  their  armies 
of  employees  into  organized  corps  to  fight, 
to  repair,  or  to  relieve  distress.  The 
United  States  Army  sends  its  engineers 
and  commissary  officers  out  to  take  charge 
of  construction  and  supply  problems  a  good 
deal  more  complicated  than  those  which 
might  be  created  by  an  invasion  of  Mexico. 


The  Red  Cross  provides  its  units  as  in 
war-time.  Business  stops,  traffic  stops, 
regular  living  stops.  Communities  pass 
under  a  kind  of  martial  law.  Every  able- 
bodied  man,  from  convict  to  bank  presi- 
dent, is  pressed  into  service. 

And  the  river  wins  nearly  every  time. 
It  never  bluffs.  Every  time  it  exacts  and 
gets  its  tribute  of  ruin,  and  claims  its 
heavy  indemnity  of  loss;  but  not  without 
some  magnificent  fighting. 

The  front  pages  of  flood-time  newspapers 
from  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis, 
and  Pittsburgh  at  first  glance  look  very 
much  the  way  papers  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston  did  last  August 
and  September.  Every  journal  has  its 
"correspondents  at  the  front.*'  Change 
"trenches"  to  "levees;"  change  "Uhlans," 
"Germans,"  "divisions,"  etc.,  to  "river," 
"water,"  "levees,"  "crest,"  etc.,  and  the 
rest  of  the  language  in  flood-time  is  about 
the  same  as  that  in  war-time. 
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For  example,  one  man  telegraphs  his 
paper  from  Cairo,  111.,  March  31st: 

The  crest  this  morning  was  5.31  and  the 
river  still  rising.  Seven  companies  of  the 
Illinois  Guard  detrained  at  7  a.m. 

Another  man  wires  from  Evansville, 
Ind.: 

The  Illinois  Central  embankment  on  the 
Indiana  side  of  the  Wabash  broke  this  morning, 
letting  a  wall  of  water  through  into  the  lower 
Wabash  Valley,  which  swept  farmhouses  and 
buildings  to  destruction.  Five  thousand  feet 
of  track  was  ripped  out  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  cutting  us  off  from  the  North  and 
West. 

Natchez,  April  26th. 

Artonish  levee  at  Deer  Park,  50  miles  below 
here,  went  out  last  night.  About  20,000  acres 
are  under  water.  Streets  of  Natchez  are 
crowded  with  cattle  and  refugees  coming  from 
places  back  of  Vidalia 

Kansas  City,  June  ist. 
Stage  of  water  35  feet  and  still  increasing 


rapidly.  Twenty  thousand  people  made  home- 
less and  all  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  a  terrible 
flood  confront  this  community.  All  public 
utilities  except  the  gas  companies  have  been 
put  out  of  service.  Sixteen  out  of  seventeen 
bridges  over  the  Kaw  are  down.  Business 
generally  demoralized. 

The  Army  engineer  directing  a  regiment 
of  1,500  Negroes  at  Remy,  La.,  sends 
word  to  headquarters  at  Baton  Rouge 
that,  after  holding  his  advanced  lines  by 
desperate  work  for  two  nights  and  a  day 
against  persistent  attacks  from  the  river — 
which  "shifted  and  whirled  in  closer  and 
closer,  until  the  sucking  pools  undermined 
us  and  toppled  fifteen  feet  of  old  levee, 
sacks  and  all,  into  the  river" — he  is  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  a  secondary  position 
behind  a  new  levee  rampart,  still  several 
inches  below  flood-  level,  which  his  bat- 
talions are  sweating  to  bring  to  grade  in 
time.  And  in  the  same  New  Orleans  paper 
which  prints  this  dispatch  appears  a  call 
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Courtesy  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 


HOW   THE    RAIN    FALLS 


NORMAL  ANNUAL  PRECIPITATION  IN  THE  DRAINAGE  AREA  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.  WARM  WINDS  FROM  THE 
GULF  DROP  THEIR  BURDEN  OF  MOISTURE  AS  THEY  DRAW  NORTHEASTWARD  OVER  THE  INCREASINGLY  COLDER 
LAND    OF   THE    INTERIOR 
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I.      WHAT  THE    RIVER   DOES   TO   THE    RAILROADS 

BEFORE    THE    FLOOD.       PENNSYLVANIA    LINES    IN    COMMISSION    MARCH    24,    I913.      THIS    CHART    SHOWS    THE 
RAIL    POWER    OF  ONE    OF  THE   FORCES    ALLIED    AGAINST   THE    FLOODS 


for  help  from  a  division  commander  fur- 
ther upstream  who  says  that  his  army  of 
laborers  have  been  "fighting  the  river 
waters  for  three  days  on  less  than  half 
rations/' 

Here  is  Quartermaster  -  General  Nor- 
moyle,  U.  S.  A.,  directing  his  forces  from 
successive  headquarters  at  Hickman,  Ky., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
and  reporting  to  General  Wood,  his  Chief 
of  Staff  at  Washington: 

There  are  some  1.500  refugees  at  this  point 
(Memphis).  At  Hickman  there  are  at  present 
2,800  refugees  and  more  coming  in  daily. 
Steamer  Nokomis  from  St.  Louis  with  20,000 
rations  for  Hickman  has  been  sent  in  charge  of 
Captain  Logan  to  relieve  distress  along  the 
Arkansas  line. 

Relief  work  well  in  hand.  All  people  in 
danger  now  rescued  and  are  being  fed  according 
to  needs.  At  least  7,000  residents  flooded  out  of 
this  district.  Feeding  2,000  people  in  Charles- 
town  and  East  Prairie,  including  about  500 
from  New  Madrid.  Made  inspection  trip 
across  country  12  miles  east  of  here  yesterday 
in  gasolene  boat,     .     .     .     etc. 

Your  wire  (to  Lieutenant  Hanna)  request- 
ing 500  tents.  Sorry  have  not  a  single  tent 
left  here.  I  realize  necessity  for  tentage  but  we 
must  remember  that  we  also  have  25,000  to 
look  after  on  the  levees  in  the  lowlands.     As 


your  camps  are  on  high  ground  it  is  hoped  that 
committees  will  utilize  permanent  shelter 
there. 

Torras  crevasse  now  backing  into  Morganza 
and  down  to  neighborhood  of  Livonia.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  get  people  out  of  coun- 
try. Estimated  that  about  5,000  head  of  stock 
and  10,000  people  left  in  danger  zone  to  be 
supplied  by  me. 

When,  in  March,  191 3,  there  fell  on  the 
Ohio  watershed  in  less  than  four  days  more 
than  four  months'  rainfall,  the  railroads 
in  that  territory,  and  thereafter  down  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  were  scrambled 
like  eggs.  Land  where  highways,  electric 
lines,  and  railroads  had  been  constructed 
became  the  beds  of  rapids  and  lakes.  And 
this  was  a  new  kind  of  lake — lakes  tra- 
versed by  rushing  currents  so  powerful 
that  during  the  zenith  of  their  existence 
no  ordinary  boats  could  live  in  them.  One 
of  these  terrific  lakes  tore  out  a  60-foot 
steel  girder  from  a  railway  bridge  at  Dela- 
ware, O.,  carried  it  downstream  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  left  it  on  a  hillside. 

In  peace-time  a  great  many  railroads 
try  to  serve  this  alluvial  country.  The 
experience  of  the  Pennsylvania,  here  cited, 
is  not  unusual.  It  is  typical  of  every 
railroad  in  a  big  flood  fight.  In  191 3,  its 
lines  in  Ohio  and   Indiana  were  literally 
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II.       WHAT   THE    RIVER    DOES    TO   THE    RAILROADS 

AFTER    THE    FLOOD    INVASION.       BREAKS    SHOW    WHERE    THE    TRACK    WAS    PUT    ENTIRELY    OUT  OF  COMMISSION. 
ALLIES  COMMUNICATIONS  DESTROYED  MARCH  28,    I913 


shot  to  pieces.  Seventy-four  steel  bridges 
were  either  entirely  destroyed  or  made  un- 
safe for  the  passage  of  trains.  Tracks  and 
embankments  were  wiped  out,  passenger 
and  freight  trains  marooned,  and  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  put  out  of 
commission.  And  at  the  same  time,  auto- 
matically, about  a  million  and  a  half 
human  souls  became  dependent  upon  what 
was  left  of  the  railroad  to  bring  them  the 
help  they  needed. 

So  the  railroad  went  to  work  and  organ- 
ized a  general  staff  in  Pittsburgh.  There 
were  no  eight-hour  days  after  that,  no 
coming  home  in  the  evening,  no  meals 
with  the  family.  A  railroad  army  of 
61,000  men  was  washed  back  on  to  its 
haunches,  its  companies  and  regiments 
isolated.  But  that  army  took  the  field 
just  the  same,  and  fought  just  as  pluckily 
and,  at  the  height  of  the  flood,  against 
just  as  heavy  odds  as  any  of  the  troops 
now  engaged  in  Flanders  or  Poland. 

Talk  to  the  men  who  were  in  that  fight 
if  you  think  this  statement  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. The  enemy  in  this  case  was  a  nat- 
ural force  instead  of  a  body  of  armed  men. 
But  no  fanatical  corps  of  French  or  English 
or  Germans  could  have  fought  so  re- 
lentlessly, inscrutably,  mercilessly.  The 
flood's  object  is  plain  destruction,  blind 


fury  exerted  against  animate  or  inanimate 
objects.  Like  a  living,  hating  creature  it 
charges  everything  in  its  path,  sullen,  im- 
placable, irresistible. 

For  the  first  thirty-six  hours  every  man 
in  the  railroad  and  the  citizen  armies, 
fighting  tireless  waters  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
was  on  constant  duty.  After  that  they 
averaged  about  eighteen  hours  a  day  in- 
dividually until  the  danger  was  over. 

Down  the  Mississippi  Delta,  from  Cape 
Girardeau  to  New  Orleans,  the  first-line 
flood-fighting  is  organized  by  levee  dis- 
tricts. There  are  twenty-two  of  them  in 
that  territory  and  altogether  their  de- 
fenders hold  1,493.3  miles  of  levees  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  protecting  26,569  square 
miles  of  the  richest  land  on  the  continent. 
Very  frequently  the  defense  is  directed  by 
the  levee  boards  which  tax  their  local 
districts  for  the  maintenance  of  its  pro- 
tection and  erhploy  resident  engineers  to 
keep  up  the  works  in  times  of  peace  and 
to  direct  the  fight  against  the  river  when 
it  comes  swirling  down  the  valley. 

The  Delta  archives  make  a  great  epic 
of  these  fights.  We  shall  have  a  lot  to 
say  later  on  about  these  and  other  phases 
of  the  levee  boards'  activities.  Most  of 
them  have  traditions  reaching  back  over 
many  campaigns.  Our  friend  A and  his 
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fellow  Helenes  had  five  and  a  half  miles  of 
Arkansan  front  to  hold,  and  with  true 
Greek  spirit  they  held  it — held  it  like  a 
Thermopylae  some  of  the  time  with  the 
water  higher  than  the  levees.  But  the 
river,  balked  by  their  sand  bags,  broke 
through  a  few  miles  below  and  nearly 
wiped  out  the  boom  town  of  Elaine,  which 
had  only  two  years  before  been  patiently 
created  by  citizens  of  Helena  out  of  the 
wilderness  made  by  former  floods. 

Across  the  river  old  Major  D ,  the 

veteran  of  many  a  long  river  fight,  com- 
mands nearly  a  hundred  miles  of  the  best 
levees  in  the  valley.  Riding  along  them  in 
peace-time  they  look  like  the  fortifications 
of  Verdun,  so  broad  and  massive  they  are. 
When  high  water  comes  down  the  river 
the  thousands  of  taxpayers  in  the  Yazoo 
Basin,  who  have  been  growling  against  the 
Major's  tribute  money,  rise  up  and  call 
him  blessed.  For  those  ramparts,  which 
have  set  a  standard  in  levee  construction, 
have  resisted  every  attack  of  the  Missis- 
sippi's record  invasions.  The  Major  di- 
vided his  ninety-eight  and  a  half  miles 
of  fortified  front  into  ten  divisions,  as- 
signing to  each  a  reliable  citizen  high-water 
fighter.  As  chief  of  staff  he  remained 
constantly  in  the  Levee  Board  office  at 
Clarksdale,  and  during  the  ten  days  of 
active  fighting  was  never  once  out  of  the 
sound  of  a  telephone  night  or  day,  except 
for  the  few  minutes  spent  in  walking  be- 
tween his  office  and  his  lodgings. 

"  I  believe,"  he  wrote  afterward  in  his 
report,  "that  no  general  ever  fought  a 
battle  with  a  more  faithful  and  reliable 
army  than  was  under  command  of  the 
chief  engineer  in  this  high-water  fight." 

The  tops  of  Major  D 's  standard  de- 
fenses cleared  every  assault  by  more  than 
two  feet.  But  the  enemy  dug  for  him, 
as  troops  do  in  siege  operations.  The 
river  attacks  in  force  straight  ahead  at  the 
breastworks  in  charge  after  charge.  But 
it  also  attacks  its  enemies'  positions  by 
mining  under  them.  The  former  attack 
is  the  straight  rise  of  the  river,  and  so 
terrifying  and  irresistible  does  the  assault 
become  to  the  defender  that  men  have 
sometimes  crossed  the  river  and  cut  the 
opposite  levees,  upstream  from  their  own 
positions,  so  as  to  divert  the  enemy's  attack. 


Against  such  human  allies  of  the  river  the 
men  who  are  working  to  save  their  own 
dykes  keep  armed  sentinels  patroling  them, 
with  orders  to  shoot  any  one  approaching 
the  levees  at  night  from  the  river  side  unless 
they  can  satisfactorily  account  for  them- 
selves. 

But  the  most  dreaded  attack  is  the  un- 
seen underground  work  of  flood  water.  As 
the  stream  rises,  its  lateral  pressure  against 
its  retaining  banks  increases  enormously. 
Subjected  to  this  pressure  even  the  stan- 
dard levee  reveals  imperfections.  Water 
seeps  into  gopher  holes,  along  the  roots  of 
rotting,  hidden  tree  stumps,  or  insinuates 
by  the  weak  foundations  of  bad  levee  con- 
struction. 

First  evidences  of  this  unseen  attack 
occur  in  sloughing  banks  of  levees  on  their 
reverse,  inland  slope,  or  in  what  are  called 
"sand-boils."  In  the  latter  case  river 
water  under  high  pressure  filters  through 
strata  under  the  levee  foundation  and, 
seeking  to  find  its  own  level  again  inside 
the  dyke,  breaks  through  the  surface  at 
first  like  a  small,  clear  spring.  Sometimes 
these  dreaded  springs  arise  as  far  as  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  inland  from  the  levee, 
but  generally  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  embankment.  Both  of  these  insidious 
attacks  are  countered  in  the  same  way  by 
the  defenders.  Heavy  bags  of  soil  are 
piled  on  top  of  the  sloughing  area  or  banked 
up  around  the  edges  of  the  "sand-boil." 
When  this  action  is  taken  promptly  and 
sufficient  weight  can  be  brought  to  bear  to 
equalize  the  river's  pressure,  the  enemy  is 
balked.  But  unless  the  defenders  are 
prompt  when  untiring  muddy  water  begins 
to  appear  in  a  "sand-boil,"  or  wet  dirt  slides 
down  from  the  crest  of  the  levee  into  the 
sloughed  area  below  it — then,  suddenly, 
the  river  comes  through. 

That  moment  is  a  dramatic  one  in  these 
stubborn  battles.  The  break,  in  river 
parlance,  is  called  a  "crevasse"  and  the 
story  of  the  crevasses  of  the  Mississippi 
make  up  the  story  of  the  unending  war.  A 
big  crevasse  is  one  of  the  impressive  things 
in  Nature.  How  impressive  it  is  may  be 
realized  from  this  careful  statement:  With 
the  exception  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado,  Niagara  Falls  is  the  most  im- 
pressive thing  in  American  landscape:  Just 
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double  the  amount  of  water  that  goes  over 
the  Falls  at  Niagara,  per  minute  or  hour, 
roared  through  the  famous  Nita  Crevasse. 
At  Beulah,  Mississippi,  water  topped  the 
sand-bags  on  April  17,  19 12,  and  within 
two  hours  the  crevasse  was  3,000  feet  wide 
and  a  new-born  river,  deep  enough  to  float 
seagoing  steamers,  was  flowing  through  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  appalling  than  great 
bodies  of  water  in  motion.  Those  who 
have  seen  towering  seas  loom  high  over 
the  decks  of  a  floundering  steamer  in  mid- 
ocean,  those  who  have  watched  from  below 
a  whole  green  river  come  toppling  over  the 
Canadian  Falls,  may  know  how  these 
dwellers  by  the  river  feel  when,  over  the 
tops  of  their  last  sand-bags,  they  watch 
the  yellow  Mississippi  still  rising  or,  miles 
away  inland,  hear  the  ominous  roar  of  a 
big  crevasse. 

INDEMNITIES    PAID  TO  THE   RIVER 

Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  estimated  that  the 
population  affected  by  the  191 3  flood  in 
Ohio  alone  numbered  1,250,000  souls  and 
that  the  direct  money  loss  was  about 
^300,000,000.  The  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  estimates  that  the  total  loss  caused 
by  the  flood  of  1912  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans  exceeded  ^78,000,000,  and  this  is 


irrespective  of  the  losses  sustained  that 
year  by  the  railroads  outside  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  which  were  nevertheless  directly 
affected  by  its  floods. 

Damages  capable  of  being  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents  vary  in  detail  a  good  deal 
in  the  different  big  flood  years,  but  they  do 
not  vary  much  in  degree.  It  is  well  within 
the  ascertainable  and  proven  records  to 
say  that  the  money  lost  as  a  result  of  floods 
on  the  Mississippi  and  its  main  tributaries 
would  have  built  two  Panama  Canals,  and 
half  of  the  loss  might  have  made  further 
disastrous  floods  by  this  time,  if  not  im- 
possible, at  least  improbable.  This  is  a 
broad  and  an  emphatic  statement,  but  it 
will  be  the  effort  of  this  series  of  articles 
to  support  it. 

The  kind  of  damages  that  cannot  well  be 
assessed  lies  in  the  effect  of  recurrent  dis- 
asters upon  the  population  of  these  rich, 
alluvial  valleys.  They  lie  in  small  invest- 
ments annihilated;  in  the  discouragement 
of  men  who,  having  struggled  to  get  a 
home  and  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  see  all  that  they  have  so  patiently 
accomplished  swept  away.  The  river  not 
only  saps  the  levees,  it  saps  the  strength, 
the  energy,  and  the  ambition,  of  those  who 
live  behind  them. 


PRZEMYSL  AND  THE  MAZURIAN  LAKES 

THE  EBB  AND  FLOW  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  TIDE   IN   POLAND — DISASTER  IN  THE  NORTH 

AND   SUCCESS    IN   THE    SOUTH — THE    STRATEGIC    VALUE    OF    GERMAN 

GAINS   IN   NORTH   POLAND   BALANCED   AGAINST  RUSSIAN 

ADVANTAGES    GAINED    AGAINST    AUSTRIA 


POLAND  is  a  glorified  see-saw. 
One  end  extends  over  the 
northern  swamps  and  lakes 
which  lie  across  the  East 
Prussian  border.  The  other 
end  reaches  into  the  passes  of  the  Car- 
pathians. The  fulcrum  is  at  Warsaw. 
Upon  this  plank  balance  the  best  miUtary 
brains  and  brawn  of  three  nations. 

In  studying  this  eastern  theatre  of  war 
we  cannot  rightly  value  events  in  the  south 
without  reading  them  by  a  northern  light. 
Similarly  the  success  or  failure  of  what  hap- 


pens on  the  Russian-German  front  must 
eventually  be  determined  with  regard  to 
the  situation  on  the  Austrian-Russian 
front. 

Across  Poland  north  and  south  stretched, 
on  the  first  of  April,  three  distinct  lines, 
two  of  them  invisible  in  geography,  but  all 
of  them  vivid  in  strategy.  One  line,  the 
easternmost,  ran  from  Danzig,  on  the  Baltic 
coast  of  Prussia,  to  Cracow,  in  the  Mo- 
ravian Pass  of  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
It  was  the  line  of  Russian  desire.  The 
central  line  extended  unevenly  from  Memel 
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O GERMAN 
■  RUSSIAN 
D  AUSTRIAN 


SCALE  OF  MILES 


THE    EASTERN    THEATRE    OF    WAR — FEBRUARY     1ST 

AT  THIS  TIME  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMIES  ADVANCING  FROM  KOVNO  AND  BIELOSTOCK  HAD  REACHED  THE  LINE 
OF  THE  INSTER  RIVER  AND  THE  MAIN  DEFENSES  OF  THE  MAZURIAN  LAKES  CENTERING  AT  THE  GERMAN  FORTRESS 
OF  LOETZEN.  EACH  OF  THESE  ARMIES  WAS  OPPOSED  BY  TVv'O  GERMAN  ARMY  CORPS,  WHICH  THEY  WERE  DRIVING 
BACK.  IN  THE  MEANTIME  GENERAL  VON  HINDENBURG  CONCENTRATED  THREE  ARMY  CORPS  NEAR  INSTERBURG 
AND  THREE  SOUTHEAST  OF  ALLENSTEIN,  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  THE  LATTER  BEING  SCREENED  BY  CAVALRY 
DIVISIONS  WHICH  EXTENDED  FROM  PLOCK  TO  JOHANNISBURG.  ALONG  THE  FRONT  FROM  THE  VISTULA  RIVER 
TO  THE  CARPATHIANS  SOUTH  OF  TARNOW  ATTACKS  AND  COUNTER  ATTACKS  WERE  BEING  MADE  TO  HOLD  THE 
OPPOSING  TROOPS  IN  POSITION.  THE  AUSTRIANS,  AIDED  BY  THREE  GERMAN  CORPS,  PREPARED  TO  TAKE 
THE  OFFENSIVE  ALL  ALONG  THE  LINE.  THE  RUSSIANS  HAD  SUCCEEDED  IN  PUSHING  THROUGH  BUKOWINA,  NEAR 
THE    ROUMANIAN    FRONTIER,    AND   HAD   REACHED  THE    PASSES   LEADING   INTO   HUNGARY   IN   THAT   REGION 


and  Tilsit,  on  the  Baltic,  to  Tarnow,  in 
Galicia,  80  miles  west  of  Przemysl.  There 
was  a  big  bulge  in  the  north  where  the 
Germans  had  pushed  eastward  round  Osso- 
wiec,  a  corresponding  concavity  westward, 
where  they  were  held  near  Lodz  and  Lowicz, 
west  of  Warsaw,  and  a  long  curve  thence 
southeastward  again  into  the  Carpathians. 
This  was  an  actual  line  drawn  with  in- 
trenching tools  by  blood  and  sweat  and 


gunpowder.  Its  waverings  came  from 
the  unequal  pressure  upon  it  of  armies  bal- 
anced against  one  another. 

Beyond  the  easternmost  border  of  East 
Prussia  the  third  line  reached  south  through 
Bielostock,  and  Brest-Litovsk  into  Buko- 
wina.     This  was  the  line  of  German  desire. 

The  Germans  were  trying  to  straighten 
their  actual  line  into  the  direction  of  that 
desired  by  taking  Bielostock  and  thus,  by 
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FEBRUARY    4TH 

ON  FEBRUARY  4TH  THE  GERMANS  TOOK  THE  OFFENSIVE  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA.  THEY  SENT  CAVALRY  AROUND 
THE  RUSSIAN  KOVNO  ARMY's  RIGHT  FLANK  WHICH  BLEV/  UP  THE  MAIN  RAILROAD  BRIDGE  AT  WILWISZKI  AND  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  VIGOROUSLY  ATTACKED  THIS  KOVNO  ARMY  IN  FRONT  AND  ON  BOTH  FLANKS.  THESE  OPERATIONS 
FORCED  THE  RUSSIANS  TO  RETREAT.  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY,  ADVANCING  AGAINST  THE  MAZURIAN  LAKES,  AND  AT 
THAT  TIME  MIXED  UP  IN  THIS  INTRICATE  AREA,  WAS  ATTACKED  BY  THE  GERMANS  FROM  THE  INSTERBURG  CON- 
CENTRATION ON  ITS  RIGHT  FLANK,  FROM  JOHANNlSBURG  ON  ITS  LEFT  FLANK,  AND  BY  THE  MAZURIAN  LAKE  GER- 
MAN ARMY  CORPS  ON  ITS  FRONT.  AFTER  A  NINE-DAY  BATTLE  THIS  ARMY  (tHE  RUSSIAN  TENTh)  WAS  PRACTICALLY 
DESTROYED  AS  A  MILITARY  BODY.  THE  AUSTRIANS  ATTACKED  ALL  ALONG  THE  LINE,  WHILE  IN  BUKOWINA  THE 
RUSSIANS  WERE  DRIVEN  BACK  TO  CZERNOWITZ  AND  ACROSS  THE  PRUTH  RIVER.  THIS  MOVEMENT  HAD  SCREENED 
A  FORCE  ASSEMBLED  NEAR  SZIGET,  WHICH  NOW  TOOK  UP  THE  ADVANCE  ACROSS  THE  CARPATHIANS  TOWARD 
STANISLAU  AND  HALISZ  WITH  THE  OBJECT  OF  ENVELOPING  THE  RUSSIANS'  LEFT  WING  AND  CAPTURING  LEMBERG 


threatening  their  communications,  compel 
a  retirement  by  the  Russians  occupying 
Warsaw.  They  had  partially  succeeded  in 
this  objective  and  were  besieging  Ossowiec. 
The  Russians,  trying  to  straighten  their 
lines  westward,  had  succeeded  in  taking 
Przemysl.  Thus  Germany's  success  in 
the  north  was  balanced  against  Russian 
success  against  Austria  in  the  south. 


The  city  of  Przemysl  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  San  River,  which  is  a  swift- 
flowing  stream  forded  with  difficulty  at 
that  point.  Like  Liege,  it  straggles  over 
several  low  hills  which  were  crowned  with 
cupola  forts  similar  to  those  in  Belgium 
but  which  were  more  useful,  in  this  in- 
stance, because  of  the  inability  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  early  part  of  the  siege  to  bring 
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sufficiently  heavy  ordnance  against  them. 
Its  strength  was  very  much  increased  by 
the  construction  around  it  of  an  intricate 
and  well-built  line  of  trench  defenses, 
making  it  at  once  an  entrenched  camp  and 
a  fortress.  Its  fall  was  probably  eventually 
due  to  the  cooperation  of  American-made 
ordnance  with  starvation. 

The  siege  of  Przemysl  was  remarkable 
in  several  respects.  It  was  the  longest  in 
modern  times;  longer  than  Ladysmith, 
Port  Arthur,  Adrianople,  or  Tsingtau. 
It  was  characterized  by  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  whose 
sorties  materially  handicapped,  and  al- 
ways threatened,  Russian  offensive  moves 
into  the  Dukla  and  Uzsok  passes.  During 
the  siege,  communication  with  the  out- 
side world  was  almost  continuously  main- 
tained by  wireless  and  occasionally  by 
aeroplanes,  which  for  the  first  time  in  war- 
fare carried  an  appreciable  amount  of  med- 
ical supplies  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 

Through  its  long  seven-months'  invest- 
ment, when  the  rest  of  Christendom  out- 
side of  Austria  and  Russia  was  struggling 
almost  daily  with  the  pronunciation  of  its 
name,  Przemysl  {Shem-e-iel)  was  re- 
lieved for  three  weeks  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Russian  troops  necessary  to  oppose  the 
German  drive  on  Warsaw  in  January.  It 
was  almost  immediately  surrounded  again. 
During  the  last  months  of  the  siege  the 
Russians  were  able  to  bring  much  heavier 
ordnance  to  bear  against  fortifications 
which  had  repulsed  all  previous  attacks. 
Some  of  the  material  is  believed  to  have 
been  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  trans- 
ported across  the  Pacific  and  by  way  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  into  Galicia.  With 
their  outer  works  thus  carried,  a  starving 
garrison  could  not  continue  longer  to  hold 
a  doomed  city. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of 
the  strength  of  the  Przemysl  garrison,  but 
upon  the  most  reliable  data  it  seems  that 
although  the  Austrians  were  reported  to 
have  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men 
there  were  never,  exclusive  of  its  civil 
population,  more  than  85,000  armed  de- 
fenders within  its  fortifications.  Of  these, 
not  much  more  than  half  were  left  to 
surrender. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  Przemysl  was 


of  great  strategic  value  to  the  Austrians 
because  of  its  importance  as  a  railroad  cen- 
tre. Based  on  this  point  the  Austrian 
General  Staff  had  been  able  (as  the  chart 
on  page  66  shows)  to  command  railroad 
communications  from  Russia  westward  into 
Galicia  toward  Cracow  and  the  principal 
passes  through  the  Carpathians  into 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  When,  therefore, 
in  January  the  Russians  built  their  new 
strategic  railroad,  60  miles  long,  connecting 
Lublin,  across  the  San  River,  with  the 
main  railroad  into  Cracow  at  a  point  near 
Sandomierz,  on  the  Vistula,  they  deprived 
Przemysl  of  its  importance  as  a  bar  to 
Russian  railroad  communications  toward 
the  west. 

Since  January,  then,  shorn  of  its  rail- 
road value,  this  Austrian  fortress  contin- 
ued to  be  a  bar  to  further  Russian  progress 
in  this  territory  chiefly  because  it  pre- 
vented a  thorough-going  Russian  drive 
across  the  Carpathian  passes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Budapest.  Five  lines  of  railroad 
run  from  the  Hungarian  capital  west  and 
northwest  through  the  Carpathians  into 
Galicia.  Striking  at  right  angles  the 
railroad  communications  now  controlled 
by  Russia  which  parallel  the  great  moun- 
tain mass  in  a  curve  around  it  through 
Przemysl  toward  Cracow,  these  lines  of 
attack  are  mutually  supporting  and  sev- 
erally and  collectively  threaten  Russia's 
long  left  flank. 

Just  so  long  as  Austria  had  in  Przemysl 
approximately  85,000  men  with  which 
to  threaten  Russian  operations  into  the 
mountains  south  of  them,  that  phase  of 
Russian  strategy  was  materially  handi- 
capped. This  handicap  has  now  been  re- 
moved. What,  then,  is  the  resulting  situa- 
tion so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned? 

There  was  a  popular  impression  that 
the  fall  of  Przemysl  would  be  followed  by 
a  Russian  advance  on  Cracow. 

For  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  drive 
his  army  corps  in  great  numbers  on  to 
Cracow  would  be  to  drive  them  into  a 
funnel  just  so  long  as  the  Germans  hold 
the  line  from  Lodz  southward  and  their 
Austrian  allies  retain  their  flanking 
eastward  positions  in  the  Carpathians.  A 
similar  drive  forward  with  flanks  exposed 
in  the  north  pushed  two  great    Russian 
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armies  into  the  Mazurian  Lake  region  to 
their  complete  defeat;  in  fact,  the  suc- 
cessful repetition  of  this  manoeuvre  has  be- 
come a  specialty  of  Von  Hindenburg's. 

In  no  case  during  the  present  war  have 
those  who  are  directing  the  movements  of 
the  Russian  army  shown  the  military  in- 
telligence of  their  opponents.  Wherever 
it  has  been  merely  a  question  of  frontal  or 
siege  operations,  the  Russian  has  shown 
himself  fully  the  equal  in  this  war,  as  in 
other  wars,  of  anything  that  can  be  brought 
against  him.  He  can  take  punishment  or 
inflict  it  with  any  one.  But  neither  in- 
dividually nor  in  masses  is  he  resourceful. 
In  the  carrying  out  of  elaborate  strategical 
operations  requiring  a  very  high  degree  of 
cooperation  and  military  intelligence  the 
various  arms  constituting  Russian  corps  be- 
come mixed  up  or  are  easily  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  superior  alertness,  mobil- 
ity, and  quick  decision  of  their  opponents. 
This  inequality  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  greater  rail  power  which  both  Germany 
and  Austria  possess  up  to  the  edge  of  their 
own  borders. 

Now  if  in  the  operations  proceeding  in 
southern  Poland  the  Russians  become 
thoroughly  involved  before  Cracow  with 
the  object  of  striking  through  that  fortress 
into  the  Moravian  Pass,  Germans  from 
the  north  and  Austrians  from  the  south 
will  have  their  most  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity of  the  entire  war  to  achieve  a  de- 
cisive victory.  Cracow  is  one  of  the  three 
strongest  citadels  in  Europe.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  the  investing  armies  to  sur- 
round it  for  many  months  to  come.  With 
avenues  of  supply  open  to  the  rear,  and 
with  Austria  on  the  Carpathian  flank,  it 
could  hold  out  perhaps  indefinitely. 

No  one  ought  to  know  this  better  than 
the  Russians  themselves;  therefore,  their 
more  probable  scheme  of  campaign  is  to 
concentrate  against  the  Austrians'  right 
flank  and,  by  making  a  determined  and 
uniform  drive  through  the  Dukla,  Uzsok, 
and  Kaphau  passes,  advance  their  own 
front  westward  until  it  forms  a  vertical 
line  with  their  present  positions  along  the 
Vistula  beyond  Warsaw.  After  that  is 
done,  with  the  possibility  of  being  taken 
in  the  flank  and  rear  almost  negligible, 
they  can  then  proceed  with  a  deliberate 


attack  upon  the  whole  region  surrounding 
Cracow.  They  will  then  have  achieved 
the  line  for  which  their  grand  strategy  is 
striving  as  a  condition  precedent  to  an  in- 
vasion of  Germany  and  Austria. 

Even  in  this  plan  Russian  generals  will 
encounter  very  difficult  situations  by  rea- 
son of  the  thorough  rail  communications 
at  the  disposal  of  Austrian  armies  operat- 
ing against  them,  and  they  must  be  contin- 
ually on  their  guard,  in  launching  offensive 
movements  through  the  Hungarian  passes, 
against  the  possibility  of  being  engaged 
on  both  flanks  as  well  as  in  front. 

All  the  operations  in  the  Austrian  theatre 
of  war  thus  far  have  merely  resulted  in 
forcing  the  defenders  back  upon  their  main 
lines.  With  Vienna  and  the  territory  im- 
mediately around  it  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
medieval  keep,  mountain-rimmed  Hun- 
gary forms  really  the  outermost  battlements 
surrounding  this  inner  castle.  Russia  and 
Austria,  therefore,  on  the  first  of  April 
were  fighting  over  ground  where,  from  the 
inception  of  the  war,  Austria  has  always 
expected  to  make  her  determined  stand. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Russian 
penetration  into  Hungary  necessarily  marks 
a  final  stage  of  the  war.  Undoubtedly  it 
will  have  a  moral  and  political  efi'ect,  just 
as  the  German  sweep  into  France  in  Aug- 
ust had  a  marked  moral  efi^ect  upon  the 
French  people,  and  just  as  Russian  pene- 
tration of  East  Prussia  had  on  two  separ- 
ate occasions  a  political  efl'ect  in  that  ter- 
ritory. 

But  a  temporary  moral,  political,  and 
even  economic  sacrifice  is  often  the  price 
for  crushing  and  decisive  victories.  If 
the  Austrian  people  have  the  stamina,  pa- 
triotism, and  patience,  their  generals  and 
those  of  Germany  may  yet  be  able  to  buy 
for  them  such  another  victory. 

The  chart  on  page  65  has  been  used 
primarily  to  show  the  railroads  in  the 
region  afi'ected.  By  reason  of  these  rail- 
roads the  Germanic  Allies  have  enjoyed 
and  still  enjoy  a  rare  advantage  in  military 
strategy.  They  have  in  the  first  place  the 
advantage  of  speed  which  enables  them  to 
transport  troops  from  one  point  to  another 
faster  than  their  opponents.  Steam  power 
enables  them  to  cover  the  arc  of  a  circle 
faster  than  their  opponents  can  cover  its 
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THE    HIGH-WATER    MARK    OF    THE    GERMAN-AUSTRIAN    ATTACKS — FEBRUARY    26tH 

AFTER  THE  COMPLETE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  TENTH  ARMY  THE  GERMANS  PURSUED  ITS  REMNANTS  TO 
THE  BANKS  OF  THE  NIEMEN  RIVER  OPPOSITE  THE  RUSSIAN  FORTRESSES  OF  KOVNO  AND  GRODNO.  BETWEEN 
THESE  PLACES  THEY  PUSHED  TROOPS  ACROSS  IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DAMAGE  THE  PETROGRAD-WARSAW  RAILWAY. 
AT  OSSOWIEC,  A  STRONG  RUSSIAN  FORTRESS  DEFENDING  THE  RAILROAD  TO  BIELOSTOCK,  THE  GERMAN  ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE,  THEY  WERE  STOPPED  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  BOBR  RIVER.  THE  GERMANS  BROUGHT  UP  THEIR  SIEGE 
ARTILLERY  AND  INVESTED  THE  STRONGHOLD.  IN  THE  AREA  NORTH  OF  NOVO  GEORGIEVSK  THE  GERMANS  MADE 
A  DETERMINED  ADVANCE  ON  PRACENZY  AND  FROM  PLOCK  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  PLONSK,  WITH  THE  OBJECT  OF 
HEMMING  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY  IN  THAT  LOCALITY.  THE  RUSSIANS  REPULSED  THEIR  ATTACKS.  FROM  THE 
VISTULA  TO  THE  WESTERN  CARPATHIANS  THE  LINES  HELD  THEIR  GROUND,  WHILE  NORTH  OF  STANISLAU  THE 
AUSTRIANS  MADE  A  DETERMINED  ATTEMPT  TO  CROSS  THE  DNEISTER  RIVER  NEAR  HALISZ.  THE  RUSSIANS,  BY 
QUICKLY  BRINGING  UP  RESERVES,  STOPPED  THEM.  THE  AUSTRIANS  THEN  PUT  ON  MORE  PRESSURE  IN  THE  PASSES 
OF  THE  CARPATHIANS  SOUTH  OF  THEIR  BESIEGED  FORTRESS  OF  PRZEMYSL,  WHERE  THEY  MADE  A  LITTLE  PROGRESS 


diameter.  The  superiority  which  gener- 
ally is  the  property  of  what  are  called  "  in- 
terior lines"  is,  in  this  instance,  actually 
coupled  with  the  secondary  advantage  of 
envelopment.  For  the  first  time  in  any 
considerable  war,  this  double  advantage  is 
brought  into  play  by  the  same  side. 

Superior  rail  power  was  one  of  the  chief 
ingredients  in  General  von   Hindenburg's 


victories  in  Northern  Poland  and  East 
Prussia  which,  up  to  the  end  of  March, 
more  than  balanced  the  Russian  advance 
in  Galicia  which  we  have  analyzed  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

Bielostock,  which  is  only  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  East  Prussian  frontier  and 
connected  with  it  through  Lyck  by  railroad, 
has  always  been  a  place  regarded  with 
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MARCH  20TH 
FOR  THREE  WEEKS  THE  GERMANS  BESIEGED  THE  RUSSIAN  FORTRESS  OF  OSSOWIEC,  WHICH  MADE  A  DETER- 
MINED DEFENSE.  ON  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THIS  PLACE  DEPENDED  TO  A  GREAT  EXTENT  ANY  FURTHER  GERMAN 
OFFENSIVE  MOVES.  RUSSIAN  TROOPS  ATTACKED  ALL  ALONG  THE  LINE  TO  COVER  THEIR  FORTRESSES  AND  TO 
COVER  A  REARRANGEMENT  OF  THEIR  TROOPS,  BRINGING  UP  NEW  UNITS  TO  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  THOSE  DESTROYED 
IN  FEBRUARY.  ON  MARCH  i8tH  BY  A  BOLD  RAID  THE  GERMAN  FORTIFIED  SEAPORT  OF  MEMEL  WAS  OCCUPIED 
BY  THE  RUSSIANS.  FROM  THE  VISTULA  TO  THE  EASTERN  CARPATHIANS  THE  LINES  HELD  THEIR  PLACES,  WHILE 
ALONG  THE  CENTRAL  CARPATHIANS  THE  AUSTRIANS  PUSHED  HARD  TOWARD  PRZEMYSL  AND  GOT  WITHIN  THIRTY 
MILES  OF  THE  FORTRESS.  IN  EASTERN  GALICIA  BATTLES  CONTINUED  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  DNEISTER 
RIVER,      THE    AUSTRIANS    REMAINED    IN    OCCUPATION    OF    CZERNOWITZ 


covetous  eyes  by  the  Germans  because 
through  it  runs  the  main  railroad  from 
Petrograd  and  the  north  of  Russia  to 
Warsaw,  while  through  Brest-Litovsk, 
seventy  miles  south  and  connected  with 
Bielostock  by  railroad,  centre  the  railroads 
from  Moscow  and  the  great  middle  part  of 
Russia.  If  one  or  both  of  these  places 
could  be  seized  by  the  Germans,  the  Rus- 
sians west  of  this  line  would  be  completely 
cut  off  from   supplies.     It   seemed   quite 


evident,  then,  that  if  the  Germans  tried 
any  great  offensive  move  it  would  have 
for  its  main  object  the  seizure  of  this  area 
of  railroad  control,  that  is,  around  Bielo- 
stock. The  fall  of  Bielostock  would  prove 
a  more  disastrous  check  to  Russian  strategy 
than  the  loss  of  Przemysl  has  proved  to 
Austria  or  Germany. 

Appreciating  this  fact,  in  January  the 
Russians  threw  a  sharp  offensive  against 
East  Prussia  to  cover  the  threatened  region. 
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The  best  way  to  defend  a  threatened  area 
is  not  to  sit  down  upon  it  but  to  take  the 
offensive  in  front  of  it.  Moreover,  a  quick 
offensive  move  by  Russia  into  the  part  of 
East  Prussia  opposite  Bielostock  to  defend 
that  area  would  also,  if  successful,  open  up 
the  East  Prussian  railroads  for  subsequent 
Russian  use,  isolate  the  great  German  for- 
tress of  Konigsberg,  and  afford  an  excellent 
base  for  further  operations  to  the  west  in 
the  direction  of  the  lower  Vistula  River. 
In  brief  this  move,  if  successful,  would 
push  the  German  salient  back  until  the 
Russian  line  became  vertical  with  Cracow 
in  the  south. 

Accordingly,  the  Russians  decided  to 
hold  firm  in  their  centre  on  the  line  west 
of  Warsaw  and  at  the  same  time  attack 
with  two  main  columns  the  East  Prussian 
bulge  in  the  German  lines.  The  first  col- 
umn, with  the  fortress  of  Kovno  as  a  base, 
was  directed  along  the  railroad  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gumbinnen.  The  second,  with  Bielo- 
stock as  a  base,  was  thrown  toward  Lyck 
and  the  German  fortress  of  Loetzen  in  the 
Mazurian  Lake  district. 

No  move  of  the  Russian  General  Staff  in 
their  campaigns  up  to  that  time  had  been 
so  well  thought  out  and  so  thoroughly 
planned.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  win 
the  fights,  and,  even  if  they  lost  frontal 
actions,  they  could  retire  straight  along 
their  communications  back  toward  their 
own  fortresses.  Two  elements  of  military 
strategy  combined  to  defeat  this  well 
planned  attack.  One  was  the  great  super- 
iority in  German  rail  power;  the  other  was 
the  characteristic  lack  of  resourcefulness 
and  military  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  when  under  pressure. 

The  movements  and  probable  intentions 
of  the  two  Russian  columns  as  they  moved 
into  East  Prussia  were  crystal-clear  to  the 
"Old  Man  of  the  Lakes,"  Von  Hindenburg, 
who  was  kept  posted  through  aerial  recon- 
naissance and  the  reports  of  spies.  His 
plans  were  formed  and  were  put  into  execu- 
tion in  anticipation  of  each  Russian  move. 
In  addition  to  his  regular  alignments  con- 
fronting the  Russians  advancing  from 
Kovno  and  Lyck,  about  two  army  corps 
each,  he  quietly  and  swiftly  assembled 
another  army  in  the  area  west  of  Inster- 
burg.     With   equal    swiftness    he  concen- 


trated three  more  army  corps  in  the  area 
southeast  of  Insterburg.  Such  swift  con- 
centration could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  a  system  of  railroads  built  for 
this  very  purpose. 

While  this  intense  concentration  was  go- 
ing on,  the  German  regular  line  of  troops 
defending  the  area  of  Insterburg  against 
the  Kovno  attack  themselves  acted  as  a 
screening  force  for  the  new  army  assem- 
bling against  the  flank  of  the  Russians 
coming  from  Lyck.  The  other  army  corps, 
taken  from  the  Polish  front  along  the 
Rivers  Bzura  and  Rawka  and  from 
Thorn,  were  screened  by  a  wonderfully 
efficient  cavalry  deployment  maintained 
from  ^the  Vistula  River  near '  Plock  clear 
across  to  Mlawa  and  thence  right  up  to 
actual  contact  with  the  Russian  Tenth 
Army's  left  wing  in  the  vicinity  of  Johan- 
nisburg. 

While  the  Russians  were  doing  their 
diameter,  the  Germans  with  greater  speed 
were  reaching  the  same  destinations  over 
their  longer  arc.  Against  the  head  of  each 
advancing  Russian  column  a  stubborn 
resistance  was  put  up  by  inferior  German 
numbers  driven  back  in  frontal  attacks  by 
the  Russians  day  after  day.  Finally  on  Feb- 
ruary ist  the  Kovno  column  had  reached 
the  German  intrenchments  along  the  Inster 
River,  while  the  Tenth  Army  had  struck 
into  the  Mazurian  Lakedistrict  and  reached 
the  German  fortress  of  Loetzen  strictly 
according  to  pre-arrangement. 

But  they  had  not  foreseen  the  possibil- 
ities of  swift  German  concentration  and 
apparently  their  aerial  scouts  had  not 
kept  them  advised. 

The  time  was  now  ripe  for  the  German 
counterstroke.  Von  Hindenburg,  bring- 
ing up  heavy  reinforcement  from  as  far 
away  as  the  western  battlefront  of  France, 
launched  a  determined  counter  attack 
against  a  Russian  advance  from  Kovno 
greatly  extended  and  exhausted  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  incessant  fighting  and 
marching.  At  the  same  time  a  brilliant 
cavalry  manoeuvre  reached  the  flanks  of 
this  army  and  succeeded  in  blowing  up  a 
bridge  directly  in  their  rear,  forcing  their 
precipitate  retreat. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  three  army 
corps  concentrated  at    Insterburg  moved 
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with  incredible  speed  through  Goldap  and, 
overriding  a  feeble  resistance,  got  clean  into 
Lyck,  thereby  completely  enveloping  the 
Russian  Tenth  Army's  right  flank.  Sim- 
ultaneously from  the  direction  of  Johan- 
nisburg  two  fresh  army  corps,  miraculously 
appearing,  attacked  this  bewildered  army's 
left  flank.  Warned  of  these  moves,  after 
they  were  under  way,  by  their  aviators, 
the  Russian  staff  showed  a  complete  in- 
ability either  to  meet  them  or  to  extricate 
their  army. 

The  result  was  that  the  entire  Tenth 
Army  was  caught  as  though  in  a  gigantic 
pair  of  pincers,  the  centre  of  which  was  at 


Loetzen  and  the  blades  at  Goldap   and 
Johannisburg. 

In  this  brilliant  victory  five  army  corps 
in  the  Russian  Tenth  Army  were  com- 
pletely destroyed,  1 40,000  prisoners  having 
been  taken  according  to  the  German  offi- 
cial reports.  As  a  matter  of  strategy  and 
tactics,  it  was  the  most  brilliant  periform- 
ance  of  the  war  up  to  that  time.  This, 
with  a  similar  previous  occurrence  in  that 
region,  discouraged  the  Russian  offensive 
against  East  Prussia  and  allowed  the  actual 
German  line  for  a  time  to  reach  very 
nearly  up  to  the  line  of  their  military 
ambition  in  the  northeast. 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  DESERTS  AND  THE 

SNOWS 

THE  NEAR-EASTERN  THEATRE  OF  WAR,  CAMPAIGNS   IN  THE  CAUCASUS,  IN   ARABIA 

AND  AROUND  THE  DARDANELLES — A  SERIES  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  WHICH  THE 

TURKS    HOLD    THE    INTERIOR    LINES   AND   WITH   THEIR  CAPITAL 

PROTECTED      BY     GREAT     NATURAL      OBSTACLES     ARE 

THEMSELVES  COMPELLED  TO  FIGHT  AGAINST 

GREATER     NATURAL     OBSTACLES 


IN  DECEMBER,  one  of  the  cartoons 
which  have  given  to  this  tragic  war 
an  occasionally  humorous  touch  ap- 
peared in  a  New  York  paper.  It 
represented  a  turkey  whose  head, 
crowned  with  a  dilapidated  fez,  was  laid 
across  a  block,  swinging  in  one  of  its  wings 
a  large  axe  down  upon  its  own  outstretched 
neck.  The  human  face  of  the  sacrificial 
bird  bore  a  resigned  and  dedicated  expres- 
sion. "  Here  goes,"  ran  the  legend  under- 
neath  the   cartoon. 

This  cartoon,  humorous  or  sad  as  one 
chooses  to  regard  it,  represents  the  popular 
idea  about  Turkey's  entrance  into  the 
present  war.  One  hears  expressions  of 
pity  on  every  hand,  varied  with  a  sterner 
comment  which  admits  that  the  Sultan's 
waning  empire  is  now  about  to  receive  the 
quietus  which  it  has  so  long  deserved. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  great  deal  of  pity 
has  been  ill-spent  in  the  direction  of 
Turkey. 

On  October  29th  the  Ottoman  Govern- 


ment finally  made  up  its  mind  to  take  the 
plunge  which  Germany  and  Austria  had 
arranged  for  and  which  nearly  every  one 
else  knew  was  bound  to  come.  The  Turks 
ranged  themselves  in  the  lists  with  the 
Teutonic  allies  in  the  belief  that  they  had 
more  to  gain  by  siding  with  the  Austro- 
German   cause    than   with    the    Entente. 

In  making  this  decision  the  Turks  could 
not  hope  to  get  direct  results  from  their 
military  operations  to  pay  for  the  costs  and 
risks  of  war.  Yet  they  realized  that  the 
risks  of  peace  were  not  much  less  than  the 
risks  of  war,  for  the  British  alliance  with 
Russia  was  a  clear  indication  that  England 
would  no  longer  defend  Turkey  from  Rus- 
sian aggression.  Turkey  had  to  choose 
between  helping  Germany  and  Austria 
fight  Russia  now,  or  meeting  Russia  alone 
later.  And  if,  with  Ottoman  aid,  Germany 
and  Austria  should  win,  the  Turks  might 
well  expect  to  be  recompensed  for  their 
efforts  with  Greek  and  Servian  territory. 

With  so  clear  a  course  defined  for  the 
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Ottoman  Government,  why,  then,  did  they 
postpone  for  three  months  their  entrance 
into  the  war?  Simply  because  if  the 
original  German  plan  of  campaign  had 
succeeded  Turkish  help  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  After  the  rush  to  Paris 
failed  the  military  problem  before  the 
Turks  was  to  help  Germany  and  Austria  in 
a  long  struggle.  They  had  two  ways  of 
doing  this.  The  first  was  for  the  Sultan, 
as  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
to  declare  a  Holy  War  and  cause  as  much 
disaffection  as  possible  among  the  Mo- 
hammedan subjects  and  soldiers  of  the 
Allies. 

MOHAMMEDAN    RESOURCES    OF    THE    ALLIES 

With  a  population  of  45  million  England 
can  keep  up  a  large  navy,  maintain  her 
necessary  industries,  and  draft  upward 
of  a  million  men  in  the  field  with  two  thirds 
that  number  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
provided  they  are  not  diverted  to  some 
other  place.  Besides  these  troops,  a  small 
contingent  of  white  colonial  troops  may  be 
furnished,  but  in  a  long  war  these  sources 
would  be  drained  dry  since  the  largest 
colonies,  Canada  and  Australia,  have 
populations  of  only  7,900,000  and  4,800,000 
respectively. 

Several  thousand  miles  away,  in  the 
Empire  of  India,  there  is  a  population  of 
300  million  souls  inhabiting  British  do- 
minions. A  large  proportion  of  this  enor- 
mous census  provides  good  material  from 
which  to  make  soldiers,  and  the  best  of  the 
military  material  are  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  Trouble  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  India,  either  active  or  potential, 
would  cause  grave  apprehension  in 
Great  Britain  and  render  the  raising  of 
additional  mihtary  units  in  that  part  of 
the  British  Dominions  more  than  doubtful. 
Presumably,  therefore,  this  source  for 
great  armies  to  be  used  in  European  fight- 
ing might  be  affected  by  the  action  of  Tur- 
key,the  leading  Mohammedan  Power  of 
the  world. 

With  a  thorough  conception  of  this 
menace  the  British  Government  promptly 
counter-checked  it  in  Egypt.  While  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  was  lending  a  sympathetic 
ear  to  the  "jehad"  (Holy  War)  propaganda 
in  Constantinople,  Prince  Hussein  Kamel 


Pasha  was  forthwith  created  Sultan  in  his 
place  at  Cairo  and  a  dissenting  sect  of 
Mohammedans  in  Egypt  was  encouraged 
to  transfer  to  him  the  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives of  "Padishah"  or  Caliph,  who, 
as  direct  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  is 
spiritual  head  of  the  Moslem  world. 

France  similarly  has  a  Mohammedan 
dependence.  With  a  decreasing  birth 
rate  and  some  of  her  39  millions  of  home 
population  atrophied  by  German  occupa- 
tion of  the  north  of  France,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  make  up  the  deficiencies 
which  may  be  expected  from  offensive 
warfare  except  from  some  external  source. 
Such  a  source  France  possesses  in  her 
African  colonies,  with  a  total  of  9  million 
potential  soldiers.  These  African  depend- 
ents, who  proved  their  tactical  value  in 
the  war  of  1870,  are  now  being  leaned 
upon  heavily  by  the  French  Government 
in  the  present  struggle  of  nations. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  India,  we  find 
that  practically  the  whole  population  of 
France's  African  colonies,  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  is  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
It  was  presumable  in  November,  and  is 
possible  to-day,  that  success  by  the  first 
Mohammedan  Power  and  encouragement 
from  it  would  result  in  serious  embar- 
rassment for  the  French. 

So,  without  firing  a  shot  in  British  India 
or  in  French  Africa,  the  mere  influence  of 
Turkey  exerted  on  the  side  of  the  Teutonic 
Allies  might  withhold  thousands  of  recruits 
from  the  banners  of  France  and  England 
flying  in  the  European  theatre  of  war. 

THE    HELPFULNESS    OF    DIVERSION 

Besides  causing  disaffection  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  the  Turkish  armies  could  help 
Germany  by  diverting  parts  of  the  Allies' 
forces  against  themselves. 

They  accordingly  launched  a  campaign 
against  the  Russian  Caucasus,  the  only 
Russian  territory  they  could  reach,  another 
against  Egypt,  the  only  English  territory 
they  could  reach,  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  counter  attacks 
which  they  knew  would  follow  against  the 
Dardanelles,  against  the  coast  towns  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates. 

In  order  to  understand  Turkish-Germanic 
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strategy  some  conception  of  its  geo- 
graphical limitations  must  first  be  realized. 
Turkey  could  send  no  troops  across  the 
/Egean,  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Indian 
Ocean,  for  they  were  closed  by  Franco- Brit- 
ish control  of  the  seas.  In  one  respect  only 
did  sea-territory  remain  neutral  and  that 
was  over  the  inland  ocean  of  the  Black  Sea. 

BLACK-SEA    POWER 

In  the  Black  Sea,  since  the  German 
cruisers  Goehen  and  Breslau  had  reached 
the  Bosphorus,  there  seemed  a  fair  chance 
for  the  Ottoman  army  and  navy  to  gain 
control  of  this  landlocked  ocean  and  thus 
impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  fleet.  By  such  control  Russian  offen- 
sive movement  against  the]  Turkish  Black 
Sea  coast  would  be  crippled,  if  not  rendered 
impossible. 

just  so  long  as  the  reinforced  Ottoman 
fleet  remained  a  possible  offensive  element 
in  the  Near  Eastern  theatre,  Russia  could 
not  take  the  risk  of  transporting  troops 
across  the  Black  Sea.  They,  therefore, 
could  not  invade  European  Turkey  except 
by  crossing  Roumanian  and  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory. The  distance  and  lack  of  communica- 
tions from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Bosphorus 
render  an  advance  across  Anatolia  a 
practical  impossibility  against  any  show  of 
resistance  at  all. 

By  a  shot  fired  from  a  Turkish  cruiser 
against  the  Russian  Black-Sea  port  of 
Odessa,  the  Ottoman  Government  opened 
hostilities  in  the  Caucasian  theatre  of  war. 
This  seeming  incongruity  may  be  thus 
explained. 

For  the  Ottoman  army  corps,  operating 
on  this  front,  the  principal  base  is  the 
fortified  city  of  Erzerum,  6,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  the 
frontier  and  one  hundred  miles  south  from 
the  Black  Sea.  Erzerum  has  no  railroad 
communications  with  European  Turkey 
and  the  nearest  railroad  point  in  Asiatic- 
Turkey  was  350  miles  away  at  Jerablus, 
west  of  Alexandretta  Bay  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  the  basis  of  highway  com- 
munications, however,  it  is  a  great  road 
centre  and  has  for  many  Turkish  genera- 
tions been  a  strong  military  post. 

To  supply  troops  operating  from  this 
base  all  material,  except  a  certain  small 


amount  of  food  and  clothing  which  could 
be  obtained  locally,  had  to  be  transported 
via  the  Black  Sea  and  thence  overland  to 
Erzerum,  where  a  great  magazine  for  all 
kinds  of  supplies  is  established.  For  the 
unloading  of  these  great  quantities  of 
supplies,  enough  for  four  army  corps,  or 
about  200,000  men,  the  Black  Sea  port  of 
Trebizond  was  principally  used,  although 
the  subsidiary  ports  of  Atina  and  Khopa 
were  used  for  Turkish  forces  near  the 
seacoast. 

Such  an  obvious  and  important  line  of 
communication  became  an  object  of  con- 
cern both  to  Turkey  and  to  Russia.  In 
these  waters  Russia  maintains  a  few  light 
cruisers,  torpedo  craft,  and  four  battle- 
ships of  the  pre-dreadnaught  type,  all 
based  on  Sebastopol.  The  four  battle- 
ships have  a  total  gunpower  of  sixteen 
12-inch  guns,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
them  can  get  greater  speed  than  sixteen 
knots  out  of  their  boilers.  The  battle 
cruiser  Goehen  is  armed  with  ten  1 1 .2-inch 
guns  of  the  most  modern  type  and  has  the 
enormous  advantage  in  speed  over  the 
Russian  ships  of  twelve  knots  an  hour. 
The  light  cruiser  Breslau,  acquired  from 
Germany  at  the  same  time  as  the  Goehen, 
has  an  equal  speed  of  twenty-eight  knots 
but  mounts  guns  of  a  smaller  calibre. 

Consequently  the  curious  situation  pre- 
sents itself  of  the  Russian  fleet  not  daring 
to  go  far  away  from  their  base  at  Sebastopol 
and  venturing  forth  only  in  fleet  formation 
with  all  four  battleships  together.  They 
have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  send  their 
light  cruisers  on  independent  expeditions  to 
various  parts  of  the  Black  Sea  because  of 
imminent  danger  of  their  destruction  by 
their  swift  opponents.  By  reason  of  this 
phase  of  sea  power,  the  Turks  succeeded 
in  keeping  their  Black  Sea  lane  open 
sufficiently  to  supply  their  forces  in  the 
Caucasian  area  for  about  two  months. 

THE    CAUCASUS 

In  the  Black  Sea,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Russians  up  to  April  first  had  been  beaten 
by  speed,  a  comparatively  bloodless  defeat. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  use  the  Black 
Sea  as  a  line  of  communications  but  have 
relied  upon  their  railroad  from  Rostov  and 
central  Russia,  which  runs  to  the  shores  of 
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Each  Square  Repreaents  One  Army  Corpa 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  CAUCASUS 

DURING  OCTOBER  THE  TURKS  HAD  ASSEMBLED  THREE  ARMY  CORPS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  ERZERUM,  THEIR 
FORTIFIED  BASE,  AND  ONE  AT  TREBIZOND,  THEIR  FORTIFIED  PORT  ON  THE  BLACK  SEA.  THE  RUSSIANS  INITIATED 
MATTERS  BY  INVADING  ARMENIA  ON  THE  ROADS  CONNECTING  SARIKAMISH,  THEIR  RAIL  HEAD,  AND  ERZERUM. 
THE  TURKS  HELD  THEM  AT  KOPRIKEUI  AND  DREW  THEM  ON  IN  THAT  LOCALITY  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE.  MEANWHILE 
THREE  TURKISH  CORPS  ADVANCED  TOWARD  ARDAHAN  AND- THE  RAILROAD  NORTH  OF  SARIKAMISH.  ON  A  SMALL 
SCALE  THE  MOVEMENT  WAS  VERY  SIMILAR  TO  THE  GERMAN  ADVANCE  INTO  FRANCE  IN  AUGUST.  THE  TERRIBLE 
CONDITIONS  ENTAILED  IN  CROSSING  THE  HIGH  MOUNTAINS  IN  THE  WINTER  CAUSED  THE  TURKS  TO  REACH  ARDA- 
HAN, THE  RAILROAD,  AND  SARIKAMISH  WITH  LESS  THAN  HALF  THEIR  ORIGINAL  FORCES.  THESE  PLACES  WERE 
REACHED  BETWEEN  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR's  DAY,  AFTER  DESTROYING  ALL  THE  RUSSIAN  RESISTANCE  EN- 
COUNTERED ON  THE  WAY.  THE  RUSSIANS,  PARTICULARLY  IN  THE  KOPRIKEUI  REGION,  WERE  IN  A  DANGEROUS 
POSITION.  BUT  BY  BRINGING  REINFORCEMENTS  FROM  ALL  DIRECTIONS  THEY  SUCCEEDED  IN  THROWING  BACK 
THE  TURKISH  COLUMNS  AND  CONCENTRATED  ON  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  TURKISH  9TH  CORPS  AT  SARIKAMISH  (THEN 
ONLY  ABOUT  6,000  STRONG)  BEFORE  THE  TURKISH  CORPS  FROM  KOPRIKEUI  COULD  COME  TO  ITS  ASSISTANCE.  THE 
FORMER  WAS  ANNIHILATED  AND  THE  RELIEVING  CORPS  REPULSED.  DURING  JANUARY  THE  TURKS  FELL  BACK 
SLOWLY  AS  THEY  HAD  COME  AND  IN  FEBRUARY  STARTED  NEW  OFFENSIVE  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  SIDE  OF 
THE  FRONTIER.  EAST  OF  ERZERUM  ALL  THE  WAY  TO  TABRIZ,  PERSIA,  AND  NORTH  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  BORDER 
CAVALRY,  LIGHT  TROOPS,  AND  CIVILIAN  PARTISANS  ARE  WORKING  THEIR  WAY  NORTH  INTO  RUSSIAN  TERRITORY, 
AGAINST  SIMILAR   DETACHMENTS   OF    RUSSIANS 


the  Caspian  Sea,  skirts  it  by  way  of  Der- 
bend  to  avoid  the  tremendous  mountain 
masses  of  the  Caucasus  range,  until  at 
Baku  it  strikes  a  low  pass  across  the 
mountains  and  comes  down  to  the  Black 
Sea,  500  miles  away,  at  the  fortified  port 
of  Poti.  It  is  around  the  city  of  Baku 
that  the  great  oil  region  of  the  Caucasus 
lies,  which  has  been  so  largely  developed 
in  recent  years.  It  is  a  region  as  rich  as 
the  Mexican  fields,  wells  sprouting  every- 
where, some  of  them  being  sunk  out  from 
the  shore  in  the  Caspian  itself.  Fifty  miles 
south  of  Poti,  on  the  Black  Sea  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  railroad,  lies  the  important 
fortified  port  of  Batum,  through  which  Rus- 
sia in  time  of  peace  has  made  her  great  ex- 
ports of  petroleum  to  the  western  markets. 


The  Russian  forces  in  the  Caucasus 
have  their  principal  base  at  Tiflis,  300 
miles  by  rail  from  the  Caspian  and  200 
miles  from  the  Black  Sea.  From  Tiflis  the 
Russians  can  advance  by  rail  150  miles 
southwest  to  the  fortified  mountain  city 
of  Kars,  about  65  miles  from  the  Turkish 
frontier  and  directly  opposite  Erzerum, 
the  corresponding  advanced  base  of  the 
Ottoman  army  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  Russian-Turkish  frontier  is  exceed- 
ingly mountainous.  Some  of  the  peaks  in 
the  region  which  the  troops  were  fighting 
over  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
feet  high.  These  mountains,  however, 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  boundary, 
afford  many  avenues  of  communications 
through  them.     Although  these  passes  are 
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very  high  in  places,  they  do  not  begin  to 
constitute  the  obstacles  to  mihtary  move- 
ment from  north  to  south  which  the  Cau- 
casus range  does  in  throwing  an  almost  im- 
penetrable military  wall  from  east  to  west 
across  the  isthmus. 

The  object  of  Ottoman  strategy  in  this 
territory  was  to  threaten  or  seize  the  ex- 
tremely rich  oil  deposits  near  Baku,  and 
hold  the  excellent  agricultural  lands  of  the 
central  Caucasus  with  the  valuable  mines 
in  those  mountains.  In  addition,  the 
Russians  might  be  ousted  from  northern 
Persia,' where  they  maintained  garrisons 
in  their  sphere  of  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians,  busily 
occupied  in  Poland  and  Galicia,  could  not 
hope  to  accomplish  much  in  this  field  be- 
yond keeping  the  Turks  off  Russian  terri- 
tory and  maintaining  their  own  position  in 
northern  Persia.  In  their  strategic  plans, 
although  they  realized  the  importance  of 
keeping  Turkey  clear  of  this  region,  they 
did  not  expect  that  the  Turks  would  at- 
tempt a  serious  offensive  campaign  in 
winter  through  the  almost  impassable 
mountain  defiles. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Turks  did  attempt.  With  extraordinary 
fortitude,  they  forced  their  way  8,000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  deep  in  snow,  smashing 
up  Russian  forces  in  inferior  numbers  as 
they  went  until,  by  the  New  Year,  three 
Turkish  columns  had  reached  Ardahan 
and  the  railroad  between  Begli-Ahmed  and 
Sarikamish.  In  this  terrible  march 
through  the  mountains  the  Ottoman  con- 
tingent reached  the  places  mentioned  with 
scarcely  one  third  the  full  strength  of  their 
infantry  organization  and  only  a  fraction 
of  their  artillery.  Their  transport,  as 
might  be  supposed,  had  succumbed  to 
the  difficulties  they  encountered  but  the 
columns,  favored  by  the  Mohammedan 
population  of  the  Caucasus,  subsisted  very 
largely  upon  the  country  through  which 
they  were  operating. 

On  January  3d  the  Russians  stopped  the 
Turkish  column  at  Ardahan,  forcing  them 
to  fall  back  precipitately.  At  about  the 
sarhe  time  the  Turkish  corps  which  tem- 
porarily held  the  railroad  north  of  Sari- 
kamish was  forced  back  by  superior 
numbers,  leaving  the  remnant  of  the  Ninth 


Corps,  fighting  at  Sarikamish,  isolated. 
This  corps,  with  only  about  6,000  men 
available  at  that  time,  while  engaged  in 
front  were  set  upon  by  the  Russians, 
moving  back  on  their  communications 
from  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  and 
destroyed.  This  was  the  occurrence, 
greatly  magnified  and  distorted  in  press 
dispatches  from  Petrograd  in  January, 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  Turkish  opera- 
tions in  the  Caucasian  theatre  of  war  had 
been  an  entire  failure. 

The  Turkish  move  into  the  Caucasus 
was  essentially  a  German  conception, 
corresponding,  in  fact,  to  the  first  German 
movement  into  France.  It  was  designed 
to  hold  the  Russians  in  one  place,  then  to 
surround  them  and  cut  their  communica- 
tions. It  came  very  near  succeeding 
completely  and  did  not  succeed  largely 
because  of  the  terrible  weather  conditions 
prevailing.  The  net  result  has  been  that 
about  an  equal  amount  of  damage  was 
sustained  by  each  side,  the  fighting  con- 
tinuing into  April  mostly  on  Russian  soil. 
Four  Russian  army  corps  and  their 
auxiliaries,  about  200,000  men,  have  been 
diverted  away  from  the  principal  theatre 
of  war  in  Europe,  and  an  additional  strain 
has  been  imposed  on  Russian  arsenals 
and  provision  bases  adequately  to  supply 
this  force  with  the  material  which  is  sorely 
needed  in  Poland.  In  the  Caucasus, 
therefore,  the  Turks  have  achieved  one  of 
the  two  main  purposes  for  which  they 
entered  the  war. 

OPERATIONS    AROUND    THE    SUEZ    CANAL 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  into 
the  Caucasus  the  Turks  began  their  for- 
ward movement  toward  Egypt  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  border  of  Egypt  is  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Canal,  and  strikes  the  Mediterranean  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  town  of  El  Arish, 
thence  running  in  a  straight  line  south  by 
east  to  Akaba,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  Egyptian  border  is  sixty- 
five  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  point 
on  the  Damascus-Mecca  Railroad,  all  the 
area  between  this  railroad  and  the  Suez 
Canal  being  a  sandy  desert,  with  watering 
places  few  and  far  between. 
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THE    TURKS      MOVE     AGAINST    SUEZ 

THE  TURKS  LAUNCHED  ATTACKS  AT  EL  KANTARA, 
ISMALIA,  AND  SUEZ  TO  COVER  THE  MAIN  ATTACK 
BETWEEN  TOUSSOUM  AND  SERAPEUM.  THEY  GOT 
MEN  ACROSS  TO  THE  WESTERN  BANK  OF  THE  CANAL 
BUT  IN  A  COUPLE  OF  DAYS  WERE  DRIVEN  BACK  BY  THE 
TROOPS  AND  THE  FIRE  OF  BRITISH  WARSHIPS.  THE 
CROSSING  OF  THE  DESERT  BY  THE  TURKS  WAS  A 
NOTABLE    MILITARY    ACHIEVEMENT 


Not  since  the  time  of  Napoleon  has  this 
desert  been  crossed  by  a  large  military 
expedition,  and  the  idea  of  a  Turkish  move 
across  it  was  ridiculed  in  Europe.  Never- 
theless the  Turks  did  accomplish  the 
difficult  feat.  They  assembled  three  army 
corps  for  the  attack  on  the  Canal  and 
Egypt,  and  a  number  of  extra  troops  to 
guard  their  communications  from  the  Gulf 
of  Alexandretta  southward.  A  hostile 
force  landing  from  ships  at  Beirut,  Acre, 
or  Jaffa  would  have  been  in  an  excellent 
position  to  cut  the  Turkish  line  of  supply 
and  leave  three  army  corps  isolated*in  the 
desert. 

The  Turks  advanced  in  two  columns. 
The  main  force  moved  via  Jerusalem  to 
El  Arish  and  thence  toward  El  Kantara 
on  the  Canal,  following  the  caravan  route. 
The  secondary  force,  consisting  largely  of 
irregular  cavalry,  Bedouins,  and  tribesmen, 
moved  along  the  caravan  route  from  Akaba 
toward  Suez. 

Along  the  Canal  itself  the  British, 
meantime,  had  concentrated  a  force  of 
70,000  men,  consisting  of  32,000  Austral- 
ians and  New  Zealanders,  8,000  British 
regulars,  10,000  English  territorials,  and 
20,000  Indians.  Despite  current  re- 
ports to  the  contrary,  the  forces  of  the 
native  Egyptian  army  were  not  used  on  the 
Canal  itself  because  their  loyalty  was 
doubtful  under  those  circumstances  and 
also  because  disturbances  and  insurrection 
might  develop  in  upper  Egypt  where  the 
native  troops  would  be  urgently  needed. 
During  the  course  of  the  Ottoman  advance 
from  the  north  the  British  sent  small 
parties  along  the  caravan  routes  ahead  of 
them,  cutting  off  the  water  supply  as  much 
as  possible  by  filling  the  wells  and  other- 
wise damaging  them.  As  the  Turks  ap- 
proached the  Canal  itself,  larger  British 
forces  of  more  than  5,000  men  were  sent 
out.  These  were  forced  back  and  dis- 
persed by  the  oncoming  Mohammedans 
until  by  February  ist  the  Ottoman  ad- 
vance parlies  had  actually  reached  the 
Canal  itself  and  driven  all  the  British 
troops  across  it  to  the  west  bank. 

But  here  the  Turks  encountered  the 
British  main  position,  a  series  of  field 
works  which  had  been  connected  by  rail- 
road and  reinforced  by  several  warships 
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in  the  Canal  itself.  Having  cleared  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Canal  the  Turkish  ad- 
vance guard  promptly  attempted  to  cross, 
using  for  this  purpose  floating  bridges  made 
out  of  the  empty  petrol  cans  whose  con- 
tents had  been  used  by  the  transport  on 
their  way  across  the  desert.  They  also 
used  bridging  timber  improvised  from  the 
beds  and  bodies  of  their  wagons  and  a  very 
inadequate  equipment  of  light  metal  pon- 
toon boats. 

With  this  heterogeneous  collection  they 
actually  succeeded  in  reaching  the  western 
bank  of  the  Canal  at  Toussoum  but  in 
such  small  numbers  that  they  were  easily 
driven  back  again  to  the  eastern  side. 
And  here,  in  the  sandy  billows  of  the  desert 
which  protect  them  from  the  direct  fire 
of  the  ships  in  the  Canal,  they  were  still 
maintaining  themselves  at  the  beginning  of 
April  within  a  few  marches  of  the  water- 
way. 

Further  offensive  operations  against 
the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  operations  which  are 
now  taking  place  against  the  Dardanelles 
and   Bosphorus. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  war  the 
British  seized  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
River  with  detachments  landed  from  their 
warships  in  neighboring  waters.  This 
delta,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River,  forms  the  great  outlet 
from  'the  fertile  country  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Bagdad  district  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  open  sea.  Strategically  it 
is  an  important  point.  It  controls  the 
water  outlet  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers;  it  affords  an  embarkation 
point  for  a  short  water  route  to  India; 
and  it  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  control 
the  southern  coast  of  Persia.  Its  posses- 
sion by  a  sea  power  having  colonies  any- 
where between  Turkey  and  India  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Besides  the  detachments  from  the  fleet 
the  British  landed  10,000  Indian  troops 
who  forced  their  way  up  the  valley  to 
Kurnah,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Basrah  (the 
name  given  to  the  united  streams  of  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  after  their  confluence  at 
Kurnah).     This  advance  was  greatly  aided 


THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  TIGRIS  AND  EU- 
PHRATES RIVERS 
DURING  NOVEMBER  THE  BRITISH  LANDED  AN  INDIAN 
CONTINGENT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  BASRAH  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  HOLDING  THIS  IMPORTANT  STRATEGICAL 
AREA  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  AND  THE 
DELTA  OF  THE  GREAT  RIVERS.  AIDED  BY  ARMED 
BOATS  ON  THE  RIVERS  THEY  ADVANCED  TO  KURNAH, 
THE  POINT  OF  CONFLUENCE  OF  THE  TIGRIS  AND  EU- 
PHRATES RIVERS,  AND  MADE  INCURSIONS  INTO  PERSIA 
AS  FAR  AS  AHWAZ.  THEY  WERE  OPPOSED  BY  TURKISH 
SECOND-LINE  TROOPS.  THE  FORCES  ENGAGED  ARE 
ABOUT  10,000  ON  EACH  SIDE.  THE  BRITISH  HAVE 
HELD  EL    BASRAH  FOR  MORE  THAN  THREE  MONTHS 

by  armed  boats  in  the  river.  The  Brit- 
ish advance  was  stopped  at  Kurnah  by 
the  Turks  in  January,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  trying  to  hold  what  they 
have  won. 

THE    DARDANELLES 

On  February  19th  a  great  fleet  of  English 
and  French  warships  appeared  in  the 
/Egean  Sea  off  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  began  to  bombard  the  Turk- 
ish shore  batteries  covering  the  entrance 
to  this  famous  strait.  Never  in  the  history 
of  naval  warfare  has  such  a  mighty  fleet 
been  assembled  for  an  attack  upon  shore 
positions.  Sixty-two  English  and  French 
ships  and  one  Russian  ship  have  kept  up 
the  bombardment  almost  uninterruptedly 
whenever  the  weather  has  been  clear 
enough  for  the  aerial  scouts  accurately  to 
direct  the  fire. 

Among  the  vessels  bombarding  the 
Straits  appeared  the  giant  British  super- 
dreadnaught  Queen  Eliiaheth.  When  no 
one  except  the  British  Admiralty  knew  that 
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PLAN  OF  THE  WATER  DEFENSE  OF  THE  DARDANELLES 

(a,b)  positions  of  allied  vessels  when  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  DARDANELLES  WERE  PUT 
OUT  of  action.  (c)  position  of  VESSELS  USING  "INDIRECT  FIRE"  ACROSS  THE  GALLIPOLI  PENINSULA  AT  THE 
TURKISH  BATTERIES.  {dJ  MINE  FIELD  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  DARDANELLES  CLEARED  BY  MINE  SWEEPERS, 
WHICH  HAVE  WORKED  UNDER  THE  COVER  OF  THE  FIRE  OF  THE  BATTLESHIPS  AS  FAR  AS  E.  (g,g)  MINE  FIELDS 
OPPOSITE  CHANAK  AND  NAGARA  DIRECTLY  PROTECTED  BY  THE  GUNS  OF  THE  SHORE  BATTERIES.  (h,H,h)  HEAVY 
HOWITZERS  MOUNTED  ON  PORTABLE  RAILROADS  WHICH  BRING  A  PLUNGING  FIRE  TO  BEAR  FROM  BEHIND  THE 
HILLS  ON  SHIPS  THAT  HAVE  ENTERED  THE  STRAITS.  THESE  ARE  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  MOTOR  GUNS  ACTING  CLOSER 
TO  THE  SHORES.  (l)  THE  OLD  BULAIR  LINES  OF  DEFENSE,  WHICH  REACH  COMPLETELY  ACROSS.  THE  PENINSULA 
AND  CONSTITUTE  A  VERY  STRONG  POSITION  FOR  DEFENSE  AGAINST  ANY  FORCE  COMING  FROM  OR  AROUND  THE 
GULF  OF  SAROS.  (k,l)  SHORES  ALONG  WHICH  ADDITIONAL  TURKISH  BATTERIES  ARE  BEING  PLACED.  (m)  GAL- 
LIPOLI PENINSULA,  ON  WHICH  IS  STATIONED  ONE  TURKISH  ARMY  CORPS  AND  AUXILIARIES,  ABOUT  50,O0O  MEN. 
THE  DEFENSES  CONSIST  OF  TRENCHES  AND  FIELD  WORKS  PROTECTED  BY  BARBED  WIRE  ENTANGLEMENTS,  TO  RESIST 
ATTACK  FROM  LANDING  PARTIES.  (n)  ASIATIC  SIDE,  WHERE  THE  DEFENSE  IS  ORGANIZED  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER 
AS  ON  THE  GALLIPOLI   SIDE.      THERE   IS  ALSO  ONE  TURKISH   ARMY  CORPS  HOLDING  THIS  SIDE   AND  TWO  MORE   IN 

REACH    IF  NECESSARY.       *PERMANENT  TURKISH    BATTERIES, ALLIED  FIRE  OF  SHIPS TURKISH    FIRE 

FROM  SHORE.  IN  ADDITION,  FLOATING  MINES  THAT  DRIFT  DOWN  WITH  THE  CURRENT  MAY  BE  LAUNCHED  AGAINST 
THE  SHIPPING  THAT  ENTERS  THE  STRAITS.  THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE  SEA  OF  MARMORA  HAVE  BEEN  FORTIFIED,  AND 
THE  TURKISH  NAVY  IS  ALSO  CONCENTRATED  WITHIN  IT 


she  was  even  in  commission,  she  steamed 
quietly  up  at  the  head  of  the  column  and 
fired  the  first  salvo  of  15-inch  guns  ever 
brought  into  action  on  shipboard. 

The  attacking  column  of  ships  laid  its 
course  from  Besika  Bay,  inside  the  island 
of  Tenedos,  and  began  the  advance  on 
Constantinople  by  shelling  the  batteries 
at   Kum  Kaleh. 

In  two  days  the  outermost  works  on  the 
ends  of  the  Gallipoli  and  Sigeum  pro- 
montories were  silenced  and  landing  parties 


were  put  ashore  there.  But  these  parties, 
as  soon  as  they  got  beyond  the  covering 
fire  from  the  ships,  encountered  the  Turkish 
army  in  force  and  were  hastily  driven  back 
to  their  boats.  Mine-sweeping  operations 
were  then  begun,  behind  which  ships 
entered  the  Straits  and  began  to  bombard 
the  strong  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chanak  Narrows,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  held  as  a 
military    principle    that    ships    operating 
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THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    OPPOSING     FORCES    AROUND    THE    AEGEAN    SEA    AND    BLACK 

SEA  —  MARCH    20TH 

EACH  TURKISH  ARMY  CORPS  WITH  ITS  AUXILIARIES  AMOUNTS  TO  ABOUT  5O,O0O  MEN.  (a)  PROBABLE 
RENDEZVOUS  OF  THE  ALLIED  TRANSPORT  FLEET  CARRYING  TROOPS  FOR  THE  LAND  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  TURKS. 
(b)  gulf  of  SAROS,  from  WHICH  THE  ALLIED  SHIPS  HAVE  BOMBARDED  THE  BULAIR  (tURKISH)  FORTS.  (c)  AREA 
IN  WHICH  THE  ALLIED  SHIPS  ARE  BOMBARDING  THE  TURKISH  FORTS  DEFENDING  THE  DARDANELLES  AND  FROM 
WHICH  LANDING  PARTIES  HAVE  BEEN  PUT  ASHORE.  THESE  SO  FAR  HAVE  BEEN  DRIVEN  BACK  BY  THE  TURKS. 
(d)  ALLIED  WARSHIPS  BOMBARDING  THE  TURKISH  PORT  OF  SMYRNA  AND  THREATENING  A  LANDING.  (e)  BLACK 
SEA  AND  POSSIBLE  THEATRE  FOR  RUSSIAN  COOPERATION  WITH  LANDING  FORCES.  BULGARIA  FROM  HER  STRATE- 
GICAL LOCATION  POSSESSES  THE  POWER  TO  EXERT  A  DECIDED  INFLUENCE  ON  ANY  OPERATIONS  IN  THIS  AREA 
SHOULD  SHE  DECIDE  TO  DO  SO 


against  shore  batteries  armed  with  equal 
or  sHghtly  inferior  ordnance  cannot  reduce 
them  or  hope  to  operate  successfully  within 
range  of  their  guns.  So  long  as  the  shore 
guns  are  able  to  keep  command  of  the  mine 
fields  these  also  can  be  maintained  in 
position. 

The  allied  fleet  sent  against  the  Dar- 
danelles had  bigger  guns  than  the  Turkish 
forts.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Straits 
are  long,  and  were  profusely  lined  with 
batteries  both  fixed  and  mobile,  and  their 
waters  were  dangerously  mined,  especially 
by  delicately  fused  contact  mines  floated 
down  from  above  on  a  strong  five-knot 
current.  The  fleet  being  thus  greatly 
handicapped  in  attacking  shore  positions, 
the  Allies  sent  an  expeditionary  force  to  its 
aid.     This     invading    army    consists    of 


French  African  troops  and  marines,  British 
marines.  Colonials,  and  Indians,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Australasian  troops  from 
Egypt,  the  whole  force  amounting  to 
approximately  100,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  French  general,  D'Amade. 
Across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Gallipoli  the  Turks  have  run 
very  strong  intrenchments  called  the  Bulair 
lines,  which  protect  Constantinople  on  the 
south  in  the  same  way  that  the  city  is 
guarded  on  the  north  by  the  famous  lines 
of  Tchatalja.  The  Bulair  lines  have  already 
been  attacked  by  the  fire  of  warships 
operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros.  Except 
against  the  fire  of  modern  warships  like 
the  Queen  Eliiaheth,  these  lines  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  among  the 
strongest  in  the  world.     But  their  front 
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is  only  four  miles  long  and  both  flanks  rest 
on  the  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Saros  and  the 
Marmora.  The  very  shortness  of  that 
front,  therefore,  exposes  it  to  the  enfilading 
fire  of  ships.  To  preserve  the  strength  of 
the  lines  hostile  ships  would  have  to  be 
kept  away  by  howitzer  batteries  on  both 
extremities. 

The  quickest  way  to  reduce  the  strong 
batteries  at  Kilid  Bahr,  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Dardanelles,  would  be  to  seize 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula  at  or  near  Bulair 
and  attack  these  batteries  directly  in  rear. 
However,  with  all  the  time  at  their  disposal 
to  make  adequate  preparation,  the  Turks 
probably  put  into  this  peninsula  a  force 
of  at  least  one  full  army  corps.  An  attack 
on  this  peninsula  by  troops  landed  on  it 
anywhere  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros  would 
have  small  chance  of  success  unless  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  were  also  controlled  by  the 
attacking  force.  This  control  once  estab- 
lished, a  force  thereafter  landed  anywhere 
on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  could,  with  its 
flanking  sea  power  on  both  sides,  isolate  the 
entire  peninsula  and  force  its  evacuation. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardanelles 
a  barrier  of  hills  and  mountains. runs  close 
to  the  seacoast  from  their  mouth  to  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyti  on  the  /Egean,  about 
forty  miles  distant  to  the  southward. 
The  character  of  the  shores  of  this  deep 
gulf  admit  of  landings  in  force  at  many 
places.  From  bases  which  might  be  estab- 
lished at  such  points  the  distance  to  be 
covered  by  road  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Dardanelles  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  over 
the  entire  distance  an  invading  army  would 
be  exposed  to  attack  in  flank  and  rear  by  a 
Turkish  army  operating  in  the  Bigha 
peninsula. 

To  insure  success  for  General  D'Amade's 
army,  then,  a  great  superiority  of  force 
is  necessary,  particularly  as  we  must 
remember  that  the  Turks  have,  in  northern 
Anatolia,  and  on  the  European  side  of  the 
long  approach  from  Dardanelles  to  Stam- 
boul,  six  or  possibly  seven  of  their  best 
army  corps,  which  have  been  hitherto  held 


in  reserve  for  just  such  a  situation  as  they 
are  now  confronting. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  Dardanelles  the  excellent  Turkish 
port  of  Smyrna  has  been  blockaded  and 
bombarded  in  a  desultory  fashion  by  a 
British  fleet.  We  must  believe  that  this 
attack  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  demon- 
stration, designed  to  keep  as  many  Turk- 
ish troops  as  possible  away  from  the 
Dardanelles,  since  there  are  no  defenses 
at  Smyrna  which  could  long  withstand 
a  determined  assault  by  first  class 
ships.  The  capture  and  occupation  of  the 
city,  furthermore,  would  not  directly 
threaten  the  line  of  communications  of  the 
Turkish  corps  operating  against  Egypt, 
as  the  main  railroad  lies  far  inland  from 
this    place. 

For  an  army  advancing  to  the  con- 
quest of  Anatolia  (Asia  Minor)  Smyrna 
forms  the  best  possible  base.  Two  lines 
of  railroads  run  from  the  city  into  the 
interior,  one  of  them  connecting  Smyrna 
with  Constantinople.  But  the  seizure  of 
Smyrna,  while  it  would  have  immediate 
economic  importance,  could  have  only  a 
very  remote  military  importance  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
basis  of  an  expeditionary  force  of  only 
100,000  men.  Three  times  that  number 
of  efficient  troops  operating  from  Smyrna 
might  accomplish  something  in  three  or 
four  months. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Ottoman 
military  operations,  the  Turks  have  already 
succeeded  in  their  main  purpose  of  helping 
Germany  and  Austria. 

Nearly  seventy  ships  and  approximately 
100,000  men  have  been  diverted  from  the 
ring  of  steel  that  is  pressing  on  the  Teutonic 
allies.  The  ships  matter  comparatively 
little,  for  the  Allies  have  plenty  of  ships, 
but  the  Russian  army  corps  in  the  Cau- 
casus could  be  profitably  used  in  Bukowina, 
the  English  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
in  Egypt,  and  the  allied  expeditionary 
force  might  well  be  on  the  French  and 
Flanders  line. 


THE    BIG    SPRING    DRIVE 


IN  THE  middle  of  the  winter  Lord 
Kitchener,  when  asked  to  suggest  a 
date  for  the  ending  of  the  war,  said 
that  the  war  would  begin  in  May. 
British  officers,  while  hunting  their 
beagle  packs  back  of  the  lines,  said  that 
they  were  getting  fit  for  the  spring  cam- 
paign. Thomas  Atkins,  hibernating  in 
the  catacombs  he  had  dug,  looked  forward 
to  what  he  called  "the  big  drive."  In 
their  different  language  and  in  their  differ- 
ent way,  General  Joffre  and  his  Frenchmen 
planned  and  prophesied  in  the  same  vein. 
The  Allies  were  waiting  for  spring. 

Ever  since  the  week  following  the  fall 
of  Antwerp,  through  the  winter,  the  lines 
of  the  German  army  in  northern  France 
have  remained  practically  in  the  same 
places  where  the  German  engineers  then 
spotted  them.  It  is  a  saw-tooth  line.  We 
have  read  from  week  to  week  of  trenches 
carried  here  and  there,  sometimes  by 
one  side,  sometimes  by  the  other.  If  we 
balanced  up  the  entire  amount  of  local 
attack  and  counter-attack,  the  balance 
on  the  whole  has  been  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Germans.  But  up  to  the  end  of 
March  nothing  of  strategic  importance 
occurred  on  the  long  line  from  Nieuport 
to  the  Swiss  border. 

Once  in  December,  and  again  in 
February  and  March,  the  French  launched 
waves  of  fighting  men  against  the  im- 
penetrable front  of  their  adversaries' 
intrenchments.  With  equal  vigor  and 
bravery  the  English,  particularly  in  March, 
attacked  the  German  positions  opposite 
their  own  front.  So  isolated  and  occasional 
have  these  attacks  been,  however,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  consider  them  of  much  import- 
ance, except  as  attempts  to  distract  the  Ger- 
mans sufficiently  to  keep  them  from  further 
reinforcing  their  army  corps  in  Poland. 

All  through  the  winter  English,  French, 
Turcos,  and  Indians  have  dug,  dug  deep 
into  the  soil  of  northern  France.  Opposite 
them  Prussians,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons 
have  dug  as  industriously  and  more 
scientifically.  They  have  dug  not  one  line, 
but  line  upon  line,  each  covering  the  one  in 
front,  while  the  sinews  and  nerves  of  rail- 


roads, bridges,  roads,  and  canals  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired  and  greatly  extended. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  military 
axiomjhat  assaults  against  an  intrenched 
front  could  not  succeed,  even  with  greatly 
superior  numbers  on  the  attacking  side. 
Neither  could  artillery  fire  alone  drive  a 
resolute  defender  from  an  intrenched 
position.  This  was  true  of  the  shallow 
trench-fighting  in  former  wars,  and  is 
much  more  true  of  the  far  more  perfect 
lines  now  reaching  across  northern  France. 

Up  to  this  time,  then,  when  an  army  of 
any  considerable  size  has  been  conclusively 
beaten,  it  has  been  held  in  front  and  then 
manoeuvred  into  a  place  where  it  could  no 
longer  defend  itself,  or  its  communica- 
tions have  been  cut  so  that  it  could  not 
be  fed.  In  northern  France  neither  of 
these  operations  is  possible  without  piercing 
the  front,  because  each  flank  rests  on  im- 
passable obstacles,  the  North  Sea  and 
the  neutral  Swiss  frontier.  Since  manoeu- 
vres toward  the  flanks  or  rear  of  either 
side  are  impossible,  the  result  is  plain 
fortress  warfare — two  long  fortresses  facing 
each  other.  The  Allies  can  shell  the  long 
German  fortress  from  only  one  side.  They 
cannot  surround  it.  Its  lines  of  com- 
munication are  open.  If  the  first  lines  are 
taken  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  country 
crisscrossed  with  defensive  works  to  fall 
back  upon.  The  Allies  have  had  to 
resort  to  siege  methods,  sapping,  and 
mining  to  gain  ground  without  risking 
prohibitive   losses. 

Such  methods  gain  a  few  hundred  yards 
or  so  at  a  time.  To  gain  more  ground,  as 
new  trenches  are  encountered,  the  same 
thing  has  to  be  done  over  again,  relays  of 
grubbing  miners  and  sappers  being  able 
to  work  only  a  few  at  a  time.  To  gain 
500  or  1,000  yards  by  this  process  is 
feasible;  to  gain  five  or  ten  miles  is 
nearly  impossible.  The  only  top-of-the- 
ground,  practical  chance  that  exists  is 
for  one  side  or  the  other  eventually  to 
find  an  unguarded  place  through  which 
it  may  pour  in  overwhelming  force  and 
then  keep  going.  During  the  long  months 
of  winter  and  early  spring  the  French,  with 
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heavy  and  tireless  blows,  have  sounded 
thoroughly  every  link  in  their  opponents' 
armor.     Everywhere  it  has  rung  true. 

Meantime  they  and  their  Allies  are 
concentrating  great  numbers  of  automo- 
bile trains  in  convenient  localities  to 
use  in  hurrying  their  forces  into  any 
breach  that,  may  be  made.  The  tremen- 
dous difficulties  of  a  move  of  this  kind 
through  the  other's  lines  each  side  well 
knows.  If  a  gap  is  torn  in  the  German 
line  sufficiently  deep  to  throw  their  armies 
into  retreat,  all  railroads,  bridges,  and 
even  roads  will  be  conscientiously  de- 
stroyed in  their  path. 

If  the  Germans  fall  back,  the  further 
they  retreat  the  stronger  they  become, 
because  the  shorter  becomes  the  front 
they  must  defend,  and  the  shorter  their 
supply  train.  The  line  along  the  Rhine 
from  Gologne  to  Miilhausen  can  be  held 
against  frontal  attack  by  a  third  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  German  line  through 
France  and  Belgium  during  the  last  winter. 

There  are  other  alternatives  to  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  German  trenches  but  they 
involve  inconvenient  "scraps  of  paper." 
One  is  an  attack  through  Holland  which 
might  turn  the  line  of  the  Rhine  River. 
The  other  is  the  seizure  of  the  straits 
separating  Denmark  from  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula.  Both  of  these  alterna- 
tives are  desperate  in  themselves  and  both 
involve  international  complication. 

Yet  despite  the  difficulties  it  is  emphatic- 
ally incumbent  upon  the  allied  armies  to 
get  the  Germans  out  of  the  rich  territory 
which  they  hold  in  France  and  Belgium. 

In  their  headquarters  the  General  Staffs 
of  the  Allies,  while  arranging  for  this  great 
spring  effort,  have  also  considered  other 
eventualities.  It  is  possible  that,  having 
driven  the  Germans  back  to  the  Rhine, 
they  would  themselves  be  so  exhausted 
that  they  would  have  insufficient  resources 
left  for  defense.  If  the  Germans,  in  the 
meanwhile,  had  been  holding  back  a  few 
army  corps  in  anticipation  of  this  very 
thing,  what,  then,  would  be  the  result? 

The  result  of  the  big  drive  instead  of 
being  a  clear  gain  might  easily  result  in  a 
great  loss  or  even  in  a  disaster.  Before 
each  one  of  Hindenburg's  annihilating 
victories  the  Russians  were  drawn  on  into 


eastern  Poland  in  a  series  of  what  seemed 
to  be  successful  advances  or  drives. 

The  population  of  Germany  is  69  mil- 
lions. Except  for  a  small  section  of 
Alsace  all  Germany  is  free  from  invaders, 
so  that  all  potential  recruits  can  reach  the 
army.  The  annual  contingent  is  about 
666,000  men.  At  that  rate  German  losses 
so  far  in  killed  and  permanently  disabled 
can  be  pretty  well  replaced  by  the  annual 
crop  of  recruits.  Unless  the  Russian  front 
demands  more  German  forces  than  it  has 
so  far,  the  Kaiser  should  not  lack  men  to 
hold  his  western  front. 

With  the  advantages  of  modern  in- 
trenchments  defenders  can  withstand  from 
three  to  six  times  their  numbers  in  direct 
frontal  attack.  This  makes  it  questionable 
whether  the  Allies  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  storming  the  German  lines,  and, 
if  they  are  willing,  whether  they  have  the 
men  to  use  in  this  way. 

The  population  of  France  is  a  little 
more  than  39  million,  several  of  those 
millions  occupying  that  portion  of  their 
own  territory  now  held  by  the  Germans, 
and  being,  therefore,  unavailable  for  pa- 
triotic military  purposes.  The  French 
birth  rate  annually  is  about  750,000,  which 
means  an  annual  possible  contingent  for 
military  service  of  certainly  not  more  than 
250,000  able-bodied  males.  Should  more 
than  this  number  fall  in  battle  or  die  from 
wounds  or  disease  they  cannot  be  replaced, 
and  a  weakening  of  the  military  power  of 
the  nation  will  result.  From  her  African 
colonies  France  can  still  draft  a  certain 
amount  of  personnel,  capable  of  military 
service  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
an  unrest  is  growing  in  the  Mohammedan 
French  colonies  which  will  make  the  main- 
tenance of  African  units  at  anywhere  near 
war  strength  in  Europe  extremely  difficult. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  war, 
with  Germany  on  the  offensive  nearly  half 
of  that  time,  France  used  up  about  one 
year's  contingent,  exclusive  of  prisoners. 
The  loss  in  prisoners  now  amounts  ap- 
proximately to  another  year's  contingent. 

Any  great  increase  in  the  Allies'  numbers 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  up  by  England, 
because  thus  far  the  French  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  expended 
their  personnel  to  a  liberal  limit  along  a 
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much  more  extended  front.  England  has 
an  available  white  population  of  45  millions, 
but,  unlike  the  available  population  of 
France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  this 
population  is  not  organized  for  war.  There 
is  no  system  of  registration  or  universal 
military  service.  English  armies  are  com- 
posed of  volunteers  by  a  system  of  recruit- 
ing which  renders  numbers  always  an 
uncertain  quantity.  Moreover  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  her  many  colonies  and  her 
military  operations  practically  all  over  the 
world  and  the  personnel  exactions  of  her 
tremendous  navy,  must  draft  a  great  num- 
ber of  her  available  citizens  for  use  in  other 
places  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Never  in  her  history  has  England  placed 
a  numerically  great  army  in  the  field. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  War  Office  can,  during  this 
war,  keep  more  than  500,000  men  on  the 
line   against   Germany. 


From  these  few  considerations  of  the 
problem  involved  in  the  much  prophesied 
Anglo-French  offensive  this  spring,  it 
would  appear  that  if  the  neutrality  of 
Holland  is  respected,  if  the  Cattegat  is 
not  forced,  and  if  the  Baltic  is  not  opened 
to  the  British  fleet  by  a  miraculous 
success  on  the  part  of  Russia,  this  allied 
offensive  will  not  be  pushed  to  the  limit 
of  exhaustion.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  all  the 
prophesying,  it  may  never  take  place  at  all. 

The  opening  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
wearing  away  of  the  Austrian  armies, 
the  starving  of  Germany,  are  other  and 
perhaps  cheaper  ways  of  furthering  the 
Allies'  cause  than  a  direct  frontal  attack 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  sea.  Even  if  the 
Allies  do  not  make  their  serious  offensive 
designed  to  reach  the  Rhine,  they  will 
maintain  such  a  constant  activity  as  to 
keep  the  western  German  forces  from 
reinforcing  their  eastern  armies. 
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FRENCH    STROTHER 


UP  ON  the  side  of  Sakurashima, 
the  Japanese  volcano,  in  the 
bright  sunlight  of  a  beautiful 
day  last  year,  climbed  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Perret,  the  Ameri- 
can student  of  vocanoes.  He  had  gone 
from  Naples  to  Japan  to  see  the  volcano 
in  eruption.  He  climbed  to  the  fissure 
from  which  lava  was  flowing,  leaving  a 
party  of  friends  a  mile  and  a  half  behind 
him.  Here  he  should  be  fairly  safe,  for 
he  was  below  the  explosive  craters.  He 
had  no  way  of  knowing,  however,  that  he 
had  come  upon  a  new  formation. 

Deep  beneath  the  lava  stream,  a  minor 
crater  of  the  volcano  lay  concealed.  Sud- 
denly it  erupted.  In  about  two  seconds 
the  bright  light  of  midday  was  blackness  so 
dense  that  he  could  not  see  his  fingers  when 


he  held  them  before  his  eyes.  In  one  of 
those  two  seconds  he  dived  headlong  be- 
neath a  projecting  corner  of  a  huge 
boulder,  and  there,  for  ten  minutes,  he  lay 
crouched  in  a  heap  while  an  avalanche  of 
flaming  lava  "bombs"  rained  down  about 
him  out  of  the  black  cloud  of  ashes.  A 
piece  of  red-hot  lava  struck  his  hand  and 
blistered  it;  a  larger  piece  bounded  from 
his  knee  cap,  leaving  him  lame  and  suffer- 
ing extreme  pain.  When  the  eruption 
ceased,  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  friends 
over  a  new  and  dangerous  pathway  and 
found  that  they  had  given  him  up  for  dead. 

When  he  returned  to  Kagoshima,  across 
the  strait  from  the  volcano,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  of  the  province  came 
to  him  and  said: 

"Mr.   Perret,  we  have  accumulated  a 
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large  fund  to  clear  away  these  terrible 
ashes  that  have  covered  our  fields.  You 
have  studied  volcanoes,  and  you  can  tell 
us  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them/' 

"The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Perret,  "is  to  leave  them  alone." 

"But,"  protested  the  Japanese,  "these 
ashes  are  acid  and  they  are  eating  away 
all  the  vegetation.  Our  crops  will  be 
ruined." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Perret,  "they  are  acid 
now,  but  in  ten  days  the  acidity  will  be 
gone.  Some  volcanic  ash  contains  enough 
alkali  to  counteract  this  acid;  all  of  it  loses 
its  free  acid  by  its  combining  with  other 
substances  in  the  ash  itself." 

Already  press  dispatches  have  reported 
a  phenomenal  crop  in  the  orchards  that 
were  covered  with  these  ashes. 

The  day  before  Mr.  Perret  left  Kago- 
shima  to  sail  for  America,  the  editor  of  the 
local  paper  came  to  him  to  ask  if  he  thought 
the  eruption  was  almost  over. 

"Let  us  see,"  replied  Mr.  Perret.  "I 
can  tell  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  opened  the  window  and  gathered  a 
handful  of  the  fresh  ash  (which  was  still 
falling)  from  the  sill  outside.  He  mixed 
some  of  it  with  water  and  dropped  a  piece 
of  blue  litmus  paper  in  it.  Instantly  the 
blue  changed  to  red.  Then  he  mixed  the 
rest  of  the  ash  with  water  in  a  test  tube, 
closed  it,  and  shook  it,  scrutinizing  the  top 
of  the  liquid  closely  when  he  had  opened 
the  tube. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  see  any  signs 
that  the  eruption  is  near  its  end.  This  ash 
is  very  acid,  as  the  litmus  paper  shows,  and 
that  means  that  it  is  coming  from  far  down 
in  the  crater.  And  floating  on  the  water 
are  little  pieces  of  'live'  lava.  If  the  main 
eruption  were  over,  these  would  be  particles 
of  old  lava  crust.  The  eruption  will  con- 
tinue." 

And  for  months  it  did  continue. 

The  ability  to  tell  such  things  comes  not 
only  from  the  perilous  days  on  volcanoes 
in  eruption,  but  from  many  comparatively 
prosaic  years  of  investigation  of  craters 
in  their  calmer  moods.  For  example,  for 
three  months  in  191 1  Mr.  Perret  lived 
alone  in  a  little  cabin  on  the  brink  of 
Kilauea,  in  Hawaii,  where  he  measured 
the  temperature  of  boiling  lava;  where  he 


tested  the  chemical  contents  of  volcanoes; 
and  where  he  learned  anew  of  the  ages-old 
superstitions  that  they  have  inspired  in  the 
people  who  dwell  near  them.  One  day,  for 
example,  a  party  of  people  came  up  to  his 
hut  from  Honolulu.  One  of  these  people 
was  a  native  woman  who  had  married  a 
wealthy  American.  She  had  traveled 
widely  and  was  a  woman  of  education. 
She  asked  if  she  might  use  his  field  glasses. 
He  gladly  lent  them,  and  she  sat  in  a 
chair  at  the  brink  looking  down  into  the 
depths.  She  sat  so  long  that  he  became 
curious  and  asked  one  of  her  party  why 
she  looked  so  earnestly.  The  reply  was: 
"She  is  looking  for  a  sign  from  Pele  [the 
ancient  beneficent  goddess  0/  the  moun- 
tain]. She  would  give  anything  in  the 
world  for  a  propitious  sign  from  her,  and 
she  believes  if  she  comes  often  enough  and 
looks  long  enough  she  will  get  it." 

In  making  his  measurements  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  lava,  Mr.  Perret  encountered 
a  proof  that  deductive  reasoning,  however 
logical,  is  not  a  safe  substitute  for  experi- 
mental tests  —  and  deductive  reasoning, 
based  on  geological  conclusions,  was  about 
all  there  was  to  volcanology  before  he 
began  his  first-hand  studies.  It  had  quite 
generally  been  supposed  that  the  lava  of 
Kilauea  was  heated  to  1,500°  Centigrade. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  it,  M,r.  Perret  was  sure 
that  it  was  not  that  hot,  because  it  was  not 
nearly  bright  enough.  To  be  sure,  as  he 
lay  abed  in  his  cabin  at  the  volcano's  crest, 
he  could  read  at  midnight  by  the  light  from 
the  crater  that  came  through  one  small 
pane  in  his  door;  but  by  comparison  with 
the  temperatures  that  he  knew  about  he 
felt  sure  that  this  was  less. 

But  deduction  and  a  crude  experiment 
were  both  against  him.  The  old  method  of 
measuring  the  temperature  of  lava  was  to 
thrust  into  it  rods  of  different  metals,  whose 
several  melting  points  were  known.  Thus, 
suppose  one  rod  were  of  zinc  and  the  other 
were  of  tin.  If  the  tin  melted  and  the  zinc 
did  not,  then  the  lava  was  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature between  the  melting  point  of  tin 
and  the  melting  point  of  zinc  —  and  similar 
experiments  with  several  metals  easily 
showed  approximately  (but  only  approxi- 
mately) its  temperature. 

Now,  at  Kilauea  many  people  had  thrust 
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iron  rods  into  the  "  lava  lake/'  even  heavy 
iron  crowbars,  and  invariably  the  part 
that  was  submerged  was  melted  off.  They 
had  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  lava  was 
hotter  than  the  melting  point  of  iron.  Mr. 
Perret  did  not  discover  the  fallacy  until  a 


So  Mr.  Perret  and  his  associates  set 
about  to  fmd  the  real  temperature  of  the 
lava  of  Kilauea.  If  you  place  a  rod  of 
platinum  close  to,  but  not  touching,  a  rod 
of  iridium-platinum  alloy,  and  then  weld 
the  lower  end  of  the  rods  together,  you  will 
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HOW    SAKURASHIMA    JOINED   THE    MAINLAND 

THE  SHADED  AREA  REPRESENTS  THE  TERRITORY  THAT  WAS  COVERED  WITH  FRESH  LAVA  BY  THE  ERUPTION 
OF  JANUARY,  I914.  AS  THE  MAP  SHOWS,  THIS  FLOW  CLOSED  UP  THE  STRAIT  (aT  THE  RIGHT)  THAT  FORMERLY 
SEPARATED  THE  ISLAND  FROM  THE  MAINLAND,  AND  ALSO  MADE  MUCH  NEW  LAND  ON  THE  SIDE  TOWARD  KAGOSHIMA 


cable,  which  he  strung  across  the  lake, 
broke  and  fell  into  the  lava.  When  the  ends 
were  drawn  out,  he  examined  them  care- 
fully and  found  that  they  were  no  longer 
steel,  but  sulphide  of  iron.  The  mystery 
was  solved:  for  every  schoolboy  who  has 
studied  chemistry  knows  that  if  you  heat 
an  iron  bar  until  it  is  a  dull  red  —  not  even 
hot  enough  to  bend  —  and  then  lay  across 
it  a  stick  of  sulphur,  the  iron  bar  will  ''melt" 
in  two.  It  does  not  really  melt:  the  sul- 
phur, acting  upon  the  heated  metal,  causes 
a  chemical  change  in  the  iron  which  trans- 
forms it  into  another  material  which 
crumbles  at  a  touch. 


find  that,  if  you  heat  this  welded  joint,  you 
will  set  up  an  electrical  current.  There- 
fore, if  you  connect  the  free  end  of  the 
platinum  rod  with  one  wire  of  an  electric 
circuit,  and  the  free  end  of  the  alloy  rod 
with  another  wire  of  the  same  circuit,  you 
can  measure  the  force  of  this  current  by 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  in  a  delicate 
galvanometer.  Now  the  current  that  is 
generated  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
heat,  and  the  exact  degree  of  this  variation 
has  been  determined  by  laboratory  tests. 
By  adding  a  water  jacket  to  protect  the 
upper  joints  of  this  apparatus,  Mr.  Perret 
was  able  to  drop  his  volcanic  thermometer 
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from  a  cable  into  the  lava  lake  and  make 
exact  records  of  its  temperature.  And  the 
tests  confirmed  his  original  beliefs  —  the 
highest  temperature  recorded  in  many 
tests  was  1 175°  Centigrade. 

On  Kilauea,  as  also  on  Sakurashima  and 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  Mr.  Ferret  has  made 
scientific  investigations  of  the  volcano's 
breath.  From  many  fissures  in  these  craters 
gases  fume  upward  whose  chemical  constit- 
uents reveal  much  about  the  substance 
of  the  inner  earth.  Let  these  gases  mix 
with  the  upper  air,  and  they  can  no  longer 
be  analyzed  for  what  they  were  before  they 
appeared.  But  by  preparing  sealed  vacuum 
tubes  of  glass  and  carrying  them  to  these 
fissures,  opening  them  in  the  very  crevices 
from  which  the  gases  escape,  and  then 
sealing  the  tubes  quickly,  these  fumes 
can  be  kept  intact  until  they  can  be  taken 
to  a  laboratory  and  there  examined  at 
leisure.  These  accurate  determinations  of 
their  character  have  shattered  many  old 
theories  about  the  nature  of  volcanic  effu- 
sions. 

And  Mr.  Ferret  has  read  the  pulse  of  all 
these  volcanoes.  By  an  adaptation  of  the 
microphone  transmitter,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  telephone,  he  has  been  able  to  hear 
the  subterranean  murmurings  that  arise,  in- 
audible to  the  unaided  ear,  and  that  tell 
much  about  the  comparative  activity  of 
the  depths  at  different  times. 

But,  though  this  kind  of  research  may  be 
carried  on  profitably  upon  quiet  volcanoes, 
much  of  the  most  valuable  investigation 
can  be  made  only  by  a  man  who,  like  Mr. 
Ferret,  is  free  to  go  where  eruptions  are  in 
process  and  who  has  the  courage  to  ven- 
ture near  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  An 
example  of  the  value  of  this  field  work  is 
Mr.  Ferret's  discovery  that  he  has  named 
the  "flashing  arc."  No  amount  of  safe  and 
distant  deduction  could  ever  have  evolved 
the  idea  that  this  amazing  phenomenon 
could  exist.  For  in  reality  what  Mr.  Fer- 
ret saw,  first  on  Vesuvius,  and  again  on 
Etna,  was  an  arc  of  a  sphere  of  sound. 
This  discovery,  that  sound  is  literally 
visible  to  the  eye,  has  since  been  prac- 
tically confirmed  by  photographs  of  the 
firing  of  the  big  coast  defense  guns  on  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  how  Mr. 
Ferret  made  the  discovery: 


In  1906,  while  he  was  standing  on  the 
slope  of  Vesuvius,  watching  the  cone  of 
the  crater,  he  saw  a  perfect  arc  of  light, 
like  a  rainbow  extended  on  in  a  circle  until 
its  ends  touched  the  sides  of  the  crater, 
flash  across  the  black  background  of  the 
volcanic  cloud,  quickly  followed  by  the 
cloud  of  ash  and  the  sound  of  the  explosion. 

For  many  months  Mr.  Ferret  pondered 
this  phenomenon.  Sometimes  he  doubted 
his  senses.  But  when  he  afterward  saw  it 
repeated  on  Etna  with  unmistakable  bril- 
liance, he  felt  free  to  announce  it  and  to 
offer  to  scientists  the  theory  which  he  be- 
lieved explained  it.     The  theory  was  this: 

Sound  travels  like  the  ripple  that  flows- 
outward  from  a  pebble  dropped  into  a  pool, 
only  sound  travels  in  all  directions  and  not 
merely  along  a  flat  surface.  Thus  it  flows 
outward  from  its  source  in  the  form  of  a 
sphere.  It  travels  by  the  alternate  com- 
pression and  rarefaction  of  the  air.  If  two 
adjacent  strata  of  air  are  of  very  different 
densities,  that  difference  is  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  as  when  one  sees  heat  "waves" 
rising  from  the  ground  in  summer.  Now 
on  both  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  Mr.  Ferret 
was  present  at  the  beginning  of  a  prodi- 
gious burst  of  sound  —  the  explosion  of  a 
volcano.  The  compression  of  air  near  the 
source  of  this  sound  was  enormous;  and 
the  adjacent  rarefaction  was  equally  in- 
tense. So  extreme  was  the  difference  in 
the  refracting  power  of  these  two  bodies 
of  air  that  the  effect  was  visible  to  the  eye. 
And  because  sound  waves  operate  in  the 
form  of  a  sphere,  that  effect  was  seen  in  the 
form  of  the  outermost  rim  of  the  sphere,  or 
as  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

Thus,  probably,  Mr.  Ferret  is  the  only 
man  in  the  world  who  has  literally  seen 
sound  as  it  winged  its  way  through  the  air. 

Ferhaps  the  most  dangerous  experience 
Mr.  Ferret  has  had  was  also  one  of  his  first 
experiences  as  a  volcanologist,  on  Vesuvius 
in  1906.  After  the  worst  of  the  eruption 
was  over,  and  when  only  the  towering 
smoky  banner  that  rose  from  the  crater  re- 
mained as  a  reminder  of  its  destructive 
power,  a  party  of  workmen  and  soldiers 
returned  to  the  mountain  to  repair  the 
Funicular  Railway  and  to  clear  the  Royal 
Observatory  of  ashes.  About  seventy  per- 
sons came  in  this  party,  including  a  woman 


FRANK  A.  PERRET,  VOLCANOLOGIST 


MR.  PERRET  ON  THE  BRINK  OF  THE  CRATER  OF  STROMBOLI 

IT  IS  VERY  RARE  THAT  SO  NEAR  AN  APPROACH  TO  THIS  EXCEPTIONALLY  DANGEROUS  CRATER  IS  POSSIBLE,  AND 
FEW    PEOPLE    HAVE    EVER    VENTURED    TO    TRY    THE    ASCENT 


and  several  children.  They  were  at  work 
in  the  bright  afternoon  sun  when  suddenly 
a  gale  sprang  up  that  blew  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  mountain,  and  in  a  moment 
the  black  cloud  from  the  crater's  mouth 
was  swept  down  upon  them.  Before  the 
darkness  became  absolute,  Mr.  Ferret  and 
the  members  of  the  Observatory  staff  man- 
aged to  get  all  the  party  to  a  barracks 
beside  the  railroad  track.  But  here  the 
shelter  was  insufficient  against  what  might 


become  at  any  moment  an  overpowering 
deluge  of  ashes.  Their  only  hope  was  to 
reach  the  Observatory,  several  hundred 
yards  away. 

The  air  was  now  quite  black,  and  one 
could  see  only  a  few  inches  ahead.  Every 
member  of  the  party  was  tied  to  one  long 
rope.  The  man  who  was  most  familiar 
with  the  mountain  was  put  at  its  outer  end. 
The  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  held 
fast  to  the  doorway  of  the  barracks.    Then 


A  SMOKE-RING  THAT  ETNA  BLEW 


AN  AVALANCHE  IN  THE  CRATER  OF  VESUVIUS 
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LAVA-CAPPED    MINARETS    OF    SNOW 

THESE  LAVA  "bOMBS"  FELL  FROM  AN  ERUPTION  OF  ETNA  THAT  TOOK  PLACE  WHEN  THE  MOUNTAIN  SIDE 
WAS  COVERED  WITH  A  DEEP  SNOW.  WHEN  THE  SPRING  THAW  CAME  ALL  THE  SNOW  MELTED  EXCEPT  THAT 
WHICH  WAS  SHADED  BY  THE  LAVA,    WHICH  IT  HELD  ALOFT 
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A    LAVA       CALDRON 
A  GAS  BUBBLE  EXPLODING  IN  THE  CRATER  OF  KILAUEA,  H.  I.      AS  THIS  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN  WITH  A  TELEPHOTO 
LENS    THE    BUBBLE    DOES    NOT    LOOK    TO    BE    THIRTY    FEET    ACROSS,    AS    IT    IS 
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A    STREAM    OF    VOLCANIC    MUD 

THE    RAIN    HAS   SEEPED   INTO   A    BED   OF   VOLCANIC   ASH    AND   DILUTED   IT   INTO   A   THICK,    FLOWING   MUD.       THIS 
PROCESS,    CONTINUED,    CREATES    A    STREAM    THAT    SWEEPS    AWAY    HOUSES    AND    BURIES    FIELDS 


the  rope  was  paid  out,  and  this  human 
snake  writhed  its  way,  groping  back  and 
forth  until  the  man  at  the  outer  end  found 
a  telegraph  pole  that  he  recognized  as  lead- 
ing toward  the  Observatory.  Then  the 
party  was  all  drawn  up  to  this  pole;  the 
last  man  held  fast  to  it;  and  again  the  line 


was  paid  out  and  worked  from  right  to  left 
until  another  point  of  progress  was  at- 
tained. Working  thus,  yard  by  yard,  the 
party  at  last  reached  the  Observatory  and 
gathered  in  its  largest  room. 

Even  within  this  shelter  the  air  was  so 
thick  with  ash  that  a  lamp  at  one  side  of 


FANTASTIC   FORMATIONS   OF   LAVA    IN   THE 

THE  COMMON  IDEA  OF  COOLED  LAVA  IS  THAT  IT  IS  BLACK,  BUT  USUALLY  IT  HAS  A  BLUISH 
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CORDED        LAVA 
THERE  ARE    TWO   TYPES   OF    LAVA!    THE    SURFACE    OF    ONE    BREAKS    UP    INTO   JAGGED     MASSES     LIKE     BOULDERS; 
THE  OTHER    HAS   A   COMPARATIVELY   SMOOTH   SURFACE   THAT  FOLDS    INTO    MANY    CURIOUS    SHAPES 


the  room  could  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  side  only  as  a  shght  glowing  spot 
in  the  distance.  The  air  was  now  heavy 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  —  a  gas  that  is  not 
poisonous  but  that  makes  breathing  diffi- 
cult and,  in  large  quantities,  impossible. 
From  four  o'clock  until  midnight  the  storm 


of  ash  and  gas  continued.  Men  saved  their 
comrades  from  certain  death  by  keeping 
them  awake  when  the  drowsiness  induced 
by  the  gas  became  insupportable.  One 
young  man  died  of  the  experience.  Only 
the  little  children  were  uncomplaining. 
At  midnight  the  gale  shifted,  and  the  dan- 


CRATERS   OF    HAWAIIAN    VOLCANOES 

TINGE    WHICH    OFTEN    TURNS    TO    DARK    RED    AFTER 


A     FEW     DAYS      EXPOSURE    TO     THE    AIR 
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VESUVIUS    AFTER    THE    ERUPTION    OF     1 906 
WHICH  WIDENED  THE  CRATER  FROM  A  DIAMETER  OF  ABOUT  3OO  FEET  TO  A  DIAMETER  ABOUT  2, GOO  FEET  GREATER 


ger  was  past.    The  King  of  Italy  knighted 
Mr.  Perret  for  his  work  in  this  eruption. 

Mr.  Ferret's  invention  of  a  graphic 
chart  for  the  collection  of  field  data  about 
volcanoes  is  probably  the  most  important 
single  advance  in  the  science  of  volcanology . 
But  to  mankind   at   large,   probably   his 


greatest  services  are  humanitarian  —  the 
demonstration  that  eruptions  can  be  fore- 
told in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  people  who 
live  dangerously  near  to  active  volcanoes, 
and  that  these  volcanoes  are  really  friends 
of  the  world,  that  they  perennially  enrich 
it,  and  that  they  save  it  from  annihilation. 


THE    LAVA    LAKE    OF    KILAUEA    AT    NIGHT 

THE  SEETHING  DEPTHS  OF  THE   BIGGEST  ACTIVE  CRATER  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS  AND   PERHAPS  IN  THE 

WORLD 
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THIRD  ARTICLE 

MAKING  THE  SPANISH  WAR  PAY 

THE    UNITED   SPANISH    WAR   VETERANS  AS    THE    SUCCESSORS    OF    THE    G.    A.    R. — 

HIGHER    PENSIONS     FOR    A     SMALLER    WAR —  BUILDING     ANOTHER 

GREAT     POLITICAL     PENSION    MACHINE  —  HOUNDING 

RECALCITRANT     CONGRESSMEN 


BY 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


IT  ALWAYS  pains  me,"  says  Congress- 
man Burke,  a  Democratic  pension 
statesman,  "to  see  pension  payments 
decrease."  Though  our  pension 
statesmen  have  made  heroic  efforts 
to  inflate  the  pension  rolls,  the  year  191 5 
shows  a  material  decrease  from  the  high 
tide  of  the  year  before.  Survivors  of  the 
Civil  War  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  100  a 
day;  about  35,000  automatically  drop 
from  the  pension  rolls  every  year.  In  1909, 
620,000  veterans  were  drawing  pensions; 
in  19 1 4  there  were  only  462,000.  As  the 
men  grow  older  the  percentage  increases; 
it  seems  a  fair  prophecy,  therefore,  that 


in  fifteen  years  only  a  few  scattering 
pensioners  will  be  left  from  the  Civil  War. 
Congress,  of  course,  will  still  fmd  ways  of 
increasing  Civil  War  pensions;  it  can  in- 
crease the  rates  and  add  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  to  governmental 
bounty,  but  it  cannot  keep  up  with  Civil 
War  pensioners  alone. 

To  prevent  a  decrease  an  entirely  new 
crop  of  pensioners  is  needed:  a  group  of 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  young  men 
who  can  give  vitality  to  the  pension  roll  for 
the  next  fifty  years.  The  fates  met  this 
need  in  1898,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  brief 
summer  campaign  against  the  decaying 
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REPRESENTATIVE    L.   C.   DYER 

POSSIBLY  THE  NEXT  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE 
UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS,  AND  AN  EAGER 
WORKER    FOR    NEW    PENSION    LAWS    IN   THEIR  FAVOR 


Spanish  empire,  they  raised  for  Uncle  Sam 
a  volunteer  army  of  about  400,000  men. 
The  pension  problems  of  the  next  half 
century  will  not  revolve  around  the  magic 
letters  "G.  A.  R."  On  Dewey  Day,  Santi- 
ago Day,  and  Memorial  Day  several  thou- 
sand specimens  of  vigorous  young  Ameri- 
can manhood  parade  the  streets,  clad  in 
uniforms  of  mingled  blue  and  gray,  their 
caps  and  collars  bearing  the  gold  em- 
broidered letters  "U.  S.  W.  V."  Their 
most  conspicuous  characteristic  is  their 
youth.  Thousands  are  less  than  forty 
years  old;  not  many  are  more  than  forty. 
Their  firm,  vigorous  tread,  their  strong, 
upright  shoulders,  their  unlined  features, 
their  hair  untouched  with  gray,  contrast 
strongly  with  the  tottering  steps  of  the 
straggling  contingents  representing  the 
G.  A.  R.  These  youthful  enthusiasts, 
however,  will  furnish  the  American  people 
their  future  pension  problem.  "In  the 
near  future  our  organization,"  says  the 
American  Standard,  the  official  organ  of 
the  U.  S.  W.  v.,  "will  be  the  greatest  asso- 


ciation of  war  veterans  in  the  Republic. 
Let  us  begin,  then,  to  measure  up  to  the 
great  responsibility  that  will  be  ours  when 
the  grand  G.  A.  R.  is  no  more.  Then  the 
sacred  obligation  of  observing  and  pre- 
serving Memorial  Day  will  be  ours,  as  well 
as  legislative  enactments  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  their  dependent  ones, 
besides  maintaining  in  full  measure  Ameri- 
can patriotism." 

The  professional  pension  attorney  in  his 
widely  circulated  literature  now  says  little 
about  the  Civil  War:  he  addresses  nearly 
all  his  appeals  to  Spanish-American  sur- 
vivors. Pension  statistics  show  that  these 
''maintainers  of  American  patriotism" 
have  already  made  a  satisfactory  start. 
Altogether  only  about  30,000  soldiers  in 
the  Spanish  War  ever  saw  active  service 
in  Cuba;  at  present  29,000  veterans  are 
drawing  pensions,  their  payments  aggre- 
gating nearly  $4,000,000  a  year.  The 
war  of  1 81 2  cost  the  American  people 
$45,000,000  in  pensions  in  a  hundred  years; 
we  have  paid  Spanish-American  veterans 
,000,000  in  sixteen  years.    Those  same 
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WHO  WORE   HIMSELF   OUT    OPPOSING    THE    RISING    TIDE 
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young  men  have  already  drawn  as  much 
pension  money  as  the  survivors  of  the 
Mexican  War.  A  grateful  Republic  paid 
the  Revolutionary  patriots  $70,000,000  in 
a  hundred  years;  the  veterans  of  a  three- 
months'  campaign  in  1898  have  already  re- 
ceived more  than  half  as  much.  And  they 
have  merely  made  a  beginning.  With  the 
Civil  War  as  a  basis,  we  can  estimate  what 
the  war  with  Spain  will  ultimately  cost 
the  American  taxpayer.  About  2,200,000 
men  fought  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  North- 
ern side;  the  Spanish  War  and  the  succeed- 
ing campaigns  in  the  Philippines  enlisted 
about  400,000.  If  the  pension  rates  re- 
main as  they  are  now,  and  the  present 
pension  proclivities  of  Congress  are  un- 
checked, our  Spanish-American  War  pen- 
sions will  amount  to  about  one  fifth  of 
those  we  pay  on  account  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  this  rate,  in  1948,  fifty  years  after  the 
fall  of  Santiago,  these  veterans  will  be 
drawing  about  $33,000,000  a  year  from 
the  Federal  Treasury;  our  total  expendi- 
tures, in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  will 
reach  nearly  $1,000,000,000. 
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WHO  IS  LEADING  THE  FIGHT  TO  MAKE  PENSIONABLE 
WIDOWS  OF  SPANISH-WAR  VETERANS  WHETHER  THEY 
DIED    AS   THE    RESULT  OF   SERVICE  OR  NOT 


From  the  very  beginning  these  soldiers 
have  had  a  keen  realization  of  pension 
opportunities.  Promptness  and  forehand- 
edness  have  been  the  characteristics  of  their 
pension  campaign.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  emphasize  at  this  time  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  not  a  brilliant  military  achieve- 
ment. The  enemy  was  weak  and  dis- 
organized; its  military  power  crumbled  to 
pieces  one  hundred  days  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war;  hostilities,  which  began  in 
April,  were  formally  concluded  in  August. 
In  eliminating  Spain  from  the  Western 
world  the  United  States  had  an  unpleasant 
but  not  a  difficult  task;  we  did  it  quickly, 
with  little  loss  of  life:  to  that  degree  the 
exploit  was  a  creditable  one.  Compared 
with  the  four-years'  Civil  War,  however, 
the  crushing  of  Spanish  power  in  Cuba 
was  merely  a  brief  summer  holiday.  About 
250,000  men  enlisted  in  this  campaign; 
of  these  only  30,000  ever  reached  the  scene 
of  hostilities;  the  rest  spent  their  time  in 
camps  on  American  soil.  Fatalities  were 
very  few;  there  were  only  280  deaths  as  a 
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MR.    WALTER    MITCHELL 

THE  WORKING  EDITOR  OF  THE  "AMERICAN  STAND- 
ARD," WHICH  IS  CONDUCTING  A  CAMPAIGN  FOR  SPANISH- 
AMERICAN  WAR  PENSIONS.  A  PART  OF  THE  PROPA- 
GANDA IS  TO  PURSUE  POLITICALLY  ALL  CONGRESSMEN 
WHO  VOTE  AGAINST  SPANISH  WAR  PENSION   BILLS 


PAST    COMMANDER    MAURICE    SIMMONS 

WHO  THINKS  THE  "TIME  IS  RIPE"  TO  PASS  GEN- 
ERAL PENSION  LAWS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SPANISH 
WAR.  ONE  OF  THE  FOREMOST  ADVOCATES  OF  THE 
PLAN  TO  ADD  $2,500,000  TO  THE  PENSION  BILL  BY 
PENSIONING  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WIDOWS 


result  of  battle  wounds;  only  2,900  from 
wounds  and  disease  combined.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  military  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  ought  not  to  have 
materially  increased  the  pension  roll.  But 
pensions  had  become  part  and  parcel  of 
our  national  psychology.  The  young  men 
who  enlisted  for  the  Spanish  War  were  in 
many  cases  the  sons  of  Civil  War  veterans; 
in  any  event  they  were  familiar  with  our 
national  pension  habit;  in  their  minds,  serv- 
ing one's  country,  even  serving  it  blood- 
lessly,  necessarily  implied  a  pension.  Only 
such  a  mental  attitude  can  explain  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  survivors  began 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  pension  list. 

Here,  again,  we  must  make  our  position 
clear.     Any    soldier    who    fought    in    the 


Spanish  War,  and  suffered  wounds  or  in- 
capacitating disabilities,  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  pension.  The  present  law  properly 
provides  that  he  shall  have  it.  Spanish- 
American  veterans,  when  faced  with  the 
small  mortality  record  of  their  campaign, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  they  suffered 
greatly  from  disease.  Typhoid,  not  Span- 
ish bullets,  was  the  thing  they  had  to  fear. 
Here,  again,  they  are  on  safe  ground.  But, 
we  must  constantly  remember,  existing 
laws  provide — and  rightly  provide — liberal 
pensions  for  all  Spanish-American  veterans 
who  can  trace  their  existing  disabilities  to 
such  sufferings  in  camp. 

In  1872,  eleven  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  only  six  per  cent,  of  its  survivors  had 
applied  for  pensions;  in  1901,  three  years 
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after  the  ending  of  the  Spanish  War, 
twenty  per  cent,  had  filed  their  applica- 
tions. Not  only  did  the  Spanish-American 
soldiers  show  a  much  greater  eagerness 
than  their  fathers,  but  the  amounts  paid 
them  were  enormously  larger.  Only  those 
wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in  actual 
service  could  file  applications;  all  Spanish- 
American  "cases"  came  under  what  is 
known  as  the  ''general  law."  This  is  the 
law,  passed  in  1862,  which  provides  regular 
rates  of  payment  for  particular  disabili- 
ties. Until  1890,  when  Congress  began 
passing  laws  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
Civil  War  veterans,  this  was  the  only  com- 
prehensive pension  law  we  had.  Since  its 
adoption  in  its  original  shape,  however, 
this  general  law  had  undergone  many  modi- 
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fications.  Pension  agitation  from  1862 
to  1890  aimed  mainly  at  "liberalizing  it"; 
a  "liberalization"  that  commonly  meant 
increasing  the  amount  paid  for  particular 
disabilities.  As  originally  passed,  this 
measure  paid  moderate  stipends;  after 
nearly  half  a  century's  amendments,  how- 
ever, these  stipends  represented,  in  many 
cases,  much  larger  incomes.  In  the  years 
before  the  Spanish  War  a  host  of  agitators, 
pension  attorneys,  pension  doctors,  poli- 
ticians, and  "patriotic"  organizations  had 
engaged  in  a  wholesale  and  successful 
campaign  for  increasing  the  monthly  pay- 
ments. The  veterans  of  the  Spanish  War 
now  automatically  profited  from  all  this 
legislation.  In  1865,  a  Civil  War  veteran 
who  had  lost  an  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint 


MAJOR   CHARLES    F.    CRAMER 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  UNITED  SPANISH  WAR 
VETERANS.  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  ALREADY  PAID 
TO  SPANISH-AMERICAN  VETERANS  MORE  IN  PENSIONS 
THAN    TO    THE    SURVIVORS    OF    THE    MEXICAN    WAR 
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WHO,  HAVING  FOUGHT  FOR  FORTY  YEARS  FOR  ALL 
KINDS  OF  CIVIL  WAR  PENSIONS,  IS  NOW  TURNING 
HIS  ATTENTION  TO  THE  NEW  FIELD  CREATED  BY 
THE    SPANISH    WAR 
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or  a  leg  at  the  hip  joint  received  $8  a 
month.  In  1898,  a  Spanish-American 
veteran  who  had  suffered  the  same  disabil- 
ity immediately  went  on  the  rolls  at  ^45. 
On  June  30,  1890,  the  pension  office  had 
95,835  invalid  pensioners  of  the  Civil  War 
who  received  less  than  $6,  of  whom  71,789 
received  $4,  and  21,232  but  $2;  these  men, 
of  course,  had  suffered  only  slightly — not 
enough  to  incapacitate  themselves  from 
earning  a  living.  In  1895,  Congress  passed 
a  law  that  no  pensioner  should  receive  less 
than  $6  a  month;  consequently  there  have 
never  been  any  two-  or  four-dollar  men 
among  Spanish-American  War  pensioners. 

A    BOOM    TO    PENSION    ATTORNEYS 

Another  circumstance  explained  this 
rush  which  the  Spanish-American  volun- 
teers have  made  upon  the  pension  roll. 
In  1865,  when  the  Civil  War  ended,  there 
was  really  no  well  organized  profession  of 
pension  soliciting.  In  the  succeeding 
thirty-five  years  this  new  business  had 
reached  immense  proportions.  Nearly 
every  town  and  village  in  pension  districts 
of  the  United  States  had  its  pension  at- 
torney; Washington  had  several  large 
agencies  located,  as  their  advertisements 
said,  ''near  the  pension  building";  in  1898, 
about  25,000  men  were  legally  authorized 
to  practise  before  the  pension  bureau. 
This  new  profession  had  established  itself 
as  firmly  as  that  of  medicine  or  theology 
or  law.  However,  it  faced  one  great 
danger:  the  disappearance  of  its  clients. 
By  1898  nearly  all  the  Civil  War  veterans 
who  could  claim  a  bounty  by  virtue  of 
disability  were  on  the  pension  roll;  Con- 
gress was  already  considering  service 
pension  laws,  the  execution  of  which  would 
not  require  much  assistance  from  the  legal 
profession.  A  thirty-years'  combing  of 
the  war  records  had  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  material.  In  1898,  the  pension 
attorney  was  occupying  about  the  same 
position  as  the  stage  driver  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  railroad:  he  had  nothing 
ahead  of  him  but  extinction.  The  Spanish- 
American  War,  however,  with  the  succeed- 
ing campaigns  in  the  Philippines,  proved 
his  salvation.  Here  was  a  brand  new  crop 
of  future  pensioners,  400,000  strong;  not 
so  abundant,  indeed,  as  the  2,200,000  men 
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provided  by  the  Civil  War;  but,  in  times 
of  business  depression,  a  genuine  gift 
from  Heaven.  A  languishing  profession 
felt  the  quickening  return  of  vitality; 
soldiers'  newspapers  again  began  to  bristle 
with  advertisements,  "runners"  began  to 
make  burdensome  the  lives  of  home- 
coming soldiers,  and  the  daily  mail  at  the 
pension  office,  already  large,  reached  even 
more  mountainous  proportions.  The  law 
promised  these  gentlemen  $25  for  every 
pension  they  secured;  this  amount  was 
subtracted  from  the  first  pension  check. 
What  greater  incentive  to  heroic  labors 
could  one  ask  for?  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  itself,  thanks  to  the 
legislation  promoted  by  pension  attorneys 
and  the  G.  A.  R.,  provided  a  substantial 
reward  for  every  successful  raid  upon  its 
own  Treasury. 

One  army  regulation,  which  applied  to 
soldiers  in  the  Spanish  War  and  the  Philip- 
pines insurrection,  apparently  protected 
the  American  people  against  attacks  of  this 
kind.  On  mustering  out,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soldier  received  attention. 
He  had  to  sign  a  statement,  saying  whether 
his  physical  condition  was  good  or  bad; 
if  bad,  he  had  to  specify  wherein.  His 
commanding  officer  had  to  hear  his  testi- 
mony covering  these  points.  Finally  the 
surgeon  examined  him  and  made  a  written 
statement  concerning  his  condition.  These 
examinations  were  carefully  made  with 
an  eye  to  future  demands  for  pensions; 
the  records,  therefore,  contain  complete 
scientific  reports  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  every  survivor  of  the  war.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  soldiers  testified 
that  they  had  no  disabilities  and  the  ex- 
amining surgeons  confirmed  these  state- 
ments. Ordinarily,  therefore,  these  re- 
ports would  seem  to  have  offered  ample 
protection  against  fraudulent  claims.  If 
a  soldier  had  reported  his  condition  as 
"excellent"  on  mustering  out  and  if  his 
surgeon,  after  examination,  had  approved 
this  self-diagnosis,  and  both  reports,  prop- 
erly signed,  were  reposing  in  the  war 
archives  in  Washington,  how  could  such  a 
veteran  afterward  ask  for  a  pension  on  the 
ground  of  disability  acquired  in  service?. 

This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  dis- 
courage   the    pension    agent.     When    the 


soldiers  began  to  return  from  the  Philip- 
pines, in  1 90 1,  San  Francisco  became  the 
great  American  pension  hunting  ground. 
Two  of  the  largest  pension  agencies  in 
Washington  closed  their  national  offices 
and  moved  en  masse  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"runners"  and  "cappers" 

Most  pension  agents  who  knew  their  busi- 
ness established  branch  offices  near  the 
Phelan  Building  in  San  Francisco,  where 
the  Department  of  California  had  its  head- 
quarters. Almost  the  first  piece  of  mail 
the  returning  soldier  received  was  a  circular 
describing  his  pension  opportunities  and 
directing  him  to  the  agent  who  could  get 
him  on  the  list  most  expeditiously.  The 
attorneys  hired  "runners,"  otherwise  popu- 
larly known  as  "cappers"  or  "grafters," 
whose  business  it  was  to  waylay  their  vic- 
tims and  lead  them  personally  to  pension 
agents.  These  "cappers"  received  pay 
according  to  a  graduated  tariff.  A  soldier 
who  had  merely  a  surgeon's  certificate 
testifying  to  "slight  deafness"  or  "myopia" 
netted  the  "runner"  about  a  dollar;  one 
suffering  from  a  gunshot  wound  had  a 
market  value  of  $2.50.  A  special  examiner 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  stationed  at  San 
Francisco,  reported  that  it  was  not  an 
infrequent  sight  to  see  on  Market  Street 
"an  attorney  having  hold  of  a  poor,  sickly 
soldier  on  one  side,  a  clothing  dealer  hold- 
ing on  to  his  coat  tails,  while  a  railroad 
ticket  agent  has  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
talks  transportation  to  him.  They  are 
all  pulling  and  fussing  as  to  who  'saw  him 
first.'  A  beautiful  spectacle,  any  one  will 
admit,  but  the  general  verdict  of  those  who 
stop  and  wonder  what  will  eventually  be- 
come of  the  poor  soldier  is,  *  He  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  pension  sharks.'" 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  this  matter, 
and  so,  for  further  details,  I  shall  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  Henry  Clay  Evans,  for  1902. 
The  Chief  of  the  Law  Division,  S.  A. 
Cuddy,  describes  (page  106)  the  daily 
happenings  in  San  Francisco  as  follows: 
"The  distribution  of  circulars  among  the 
soldiers  prior  to  their  discharge,  which 
is  not  prohibited,  was  soon  found  to  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  ambitions 
of  one  class  of  attorneys  who  proceeded 
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to  hire  men  employed  in  various  capacities 
at  the  Presidio  to  act  as  soHcitors  for  them. 
Men  and  women  were  sent  into  the  Pre- 
sidio Hospital  as  visitors  to  the  sick,  under 
the  guise  of  charity  and  various  other 
pretexts,  whose  only  purpose  was  to  pour 
into  the  ears  of  such  soldiers  as  they  could 
glowing  accounts  of  the  system  of  pensions 
provided  by  law,  and  the  merits  of  some 
particular  attorney  who  made  a  business 
of  prosecuting  claims.  Soldiers  were  pro- 
cured to  execute  declarations  for  pension- 
ing before  their  discharge,  and  such  de- 
clarations were  postdated  and  retained  by 
the  attorneys  until  after  the  muster-out, 
when  they  were  forwarded  to  the  Pension 
Bureau.  It  has  been  found  necessary  by 
the  commandant  and  surgeon  in  command 
at  the  Presidio  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
attorneys  and  those  connected  with  them 
from  entering  the  hospital  and  constantly  to 
change  the  details  of  the  ambulance  men; 
by  the  authorities  of  San  Francisco,  to 
keep  a  patrol  just  outside  the  Presidio 
gates  when  occasion  demands;  by  the 
railroad  companies,  to  prohibit  solicitors 
from  importuning  soldiers  in  depots  and 
ferries,  and  by  this  Bureau,  to  detail  a 
special  examiner  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible  in  protecting  the  soldiers  from  the 
machinations  of  disreputable  attorneys 
and  their  solicitors.  Officers  of  the  hos- 
pital have  been  approached  even  by  saloon 
keepers  in  the  interest  of  attorneys  to 
secure  information  from  the  records.  Sol- 
diers and  ex-soldiers  having  an  acquaint- 
ance with  men  about  to  be  discharged,  or 
otherwise  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the 
attorneys,  have  been  employed  in  large 
numbers  to  circulate  among  the  men  and 
advertise  the  qualifications  and  "advan- 
tages" of  different  attorneys.  These  men 
seize  upon  their  victims  whenever  and 
wherever  found,  and  more  recently,  in  view 
of  certain  steps  taken  by  the  Bureau  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  papers  by  soldiers 
prior  to  their  discharge,  such  soldiers  have 
proceded  to  fill  out  declarations  for  pen- 
sions and  agreements  about  fees  while  still 
in  the  service,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done  after  discharge  is  to  sign  and 
make  oath  to  the  papers.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  resident  attorneys  report  that,  in 
view  of  the  methods  employed  by  some 


of  their  competitors,  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  very  little  business  can 
be  secured  by  reputable  methods  and  so 
have  retired  from  the  contest." 

Such  was  the  motive  power  back  of  the 
applications  that  now  began  to  stream  into 
the  pension  office.  A  few  examples  will 
illustrate  their  frequently  farcical  character. 
Here  is  claim  No.  12643 12,  executed  by  a 
soldier  at  San  Francisco  immediately 
after  returning  from  the  Philippines.  On 
mustering  out,  this  patriot  signed  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  at 
the  present  time  you  are  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  any  wound,  injury,  or  disease,  or  that 
you  have  any  disability  or  impairment  of  health, 
whether  incurred  in  the  military  service  or 
otherwise? 

/^.  No  ...  I  declare  that  the  fore- 
going questions  and  my  answers  thereto  have 
been  read  over  to  me,  and  that  I  fully  under- 
stand the  questions  and  that  my  replies  to  them 
are  true  in  every  respect  and  are  correctly  re- 
corded. 

The  company's  commander  was  ex- 
amined and  answered  as  follows : 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  have  any  reason 
to  believe,  aside  from  his  own  statement,  that 
the  person  who  made  and  signed  the  foregoing 
declaration  is  disabled  or  impaired  in  health 
at  the  present  time  by  reason  of  any  wound, 
injury,  or  disease,  whether  incurred  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise? 

A.  No.  I  certify  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment is  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

The  company's  surgeon  signed  this  de- 
claration: 

Q.  Have  you  subjected  the  person  named 
above  to  a  thorough  physical  examination? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that,  at  the  present  time, 
he  has  any  disability,  whether  incurred  in  the 
military  service  or  not? 

A,  None  ...  I  certify  that  the  fore- 
going statement  is  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief. 

All  three  parties  to  the  transaction — 
the  soldier,  his  commanding  officer,  and  his 
surgeon — filed  these  declarations  at  the 
Presidio  on  March  9,  1901.  On  March  16, 
1 90 1 — seven  days  afterward — the  soldier 
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applied  for  a  pension.  In  these  seven 
days  his  health  had  apparently  suffered  a 
shocking  deterioration.  He  took  oath 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  suffering  from  the 
following  disorders,  all  contracted  in  his 
country's  service: 

Disease  of  the  stomach 

Bowel  troubles 

Kidney  and  bladder  troubles 

Malarial  poisoning  and  results 

Lumbago 

Pain  in  back 

Irritable  heart 

Here  is  claim  No.  1264327,  of  the  same 
regiment.  In  answer  to  the  questions  as  to 
whether  he  had  any  disability,  this  soldier 
answered:  "Yes,  rheumatism  (slightly)." 
The  major  and  surgeon,  however,  both  de- 
clared that  they  could  fmd  no  rheumatic 
tendency,  but  when  the  soldier  alleged  any 
disability  a  more  stringent  examination 
was  given.  In  this  case  two  assistant 
surgeons  went  over  the  soldier  thoroughly 
and  made  the  following  report : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  a  board  of 
examining  surgeons  for  mustering  out  United 
States   Volunteer   troops   at    Presidio,    in    San 

Francisco,  Calif.,  after  carefully  examining , 

a  private  of  Co. ■, Regiment  Infantry, 

United  States  Volunteers,  fmd  that  he  has  no 
disability. 

These  papers  were  filed  on  March  11, 
1 90 1.  On  his  discharge,  on  March  16th 
— five  days  later — claimant  No.  1264327 
advanced  by  forced  marches  to  the  nearest 
notary  public  and  swore,  in  applying  for 
a  pension,  that  he  was  thus  afflicted: 

Stomach  and  bowel  trouble 

Piles 

Rheumatism,  affecting  heart 

Claimant  No.  1264322,  in  his  prelimin- 
ary examination,  certified  that  he  was 
suffering  with  "stiffness  in  the  right  leg 
below  the  knee."  His  first  lieutenant 
declared  that  he  had  never  noticed  it.  The 
examining  surgeon  certified  that  he  could 
discover  no  disability  whatever.  Two 
assistant  surgeons,  comprising  the  Board 
of  Examining  Surgeons,  declared  that, 
after  a  careful  examination,  the  man  was 
entirely  free  from  disease. 

Despite  "his  stiffness  in  the  right  leg 
below  the  knee,"  this  particular  veteran 


showed  remarkable  alacrity  in  finding  his 
way  into  the  hands  of  a  pension  attorney. 
When  he  arrived  there,  this  slight  disability 
— which  three  surgeons  of  his  regiment 
could  not  verify — had  developed  into  a 
case  of  acute  pensionable  invalidism.  He 
now  swore  that  he  could  not  earn  a  living 
by  manual  labor  and  was  entitled  to  gov- 
ernmental support  for  the  following  reasons: 

Injury  to  right  leg 
Disease  of  urinary  organs 
Malarial  poisoning 
Stomach  and  results 
Disease  of  teeth 

Note  the  logical  progress  of  his  complaint 
from  "injury  to  right  leg"  to  "disease  of 
teeth."  The  attention  of  pathologists  is 
called  also  to  the  fourth  complaint,  some- 
thing brand  new  to  medical  science — a 
disease  known  as  "stomach  and  results." 

Here  is  claimant  No.  1262952,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  examining 
board  of  surgeons,  was  in  perfect  physical 
health  on  mustering  out.  Eight  days 
afterward,  according  to  his  sworn  declara- 
tion in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  the 
same  man  said,  in  his  pension  application, 
that  he  was  suffering  as  follows: 

A  twist  of  right  knee — having  slipped  while 
coming  down  mountain  side,  resulting  in  weak- 
ness of  leg — and  neuralgia  of  same;  also,  at 
Pagsanhan,  P.  1.,  about  April,  1900,  contracted 
malarial  fever,  resulting  chills  and  fever;  disease 
of  liver,  spleen,  and  urinary  organs,  cause, 
climatic  conditions;  is  also  suffering  from  loss 
of  teeth  received  during  Philippine  campaign, 
caused  by  food  and  exposure. 

One  could  go  on  filling  up  this  maga- 
zine with  instances  of  this  kind. 

THE    SUCCESSOR    TO    THE    G.    A.    R. 

In  discussing  these  Spanish  and  Philip- 
pine veterans  in  1902,  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  Henry  Clay  Evans  said  that 
"the  foundation  of  a  permanent  pension 
roll  has  been  established  that  will  steadily 
increase  for  many  years  to  come  and  that 
will  have  its  representations  in  the  rolls 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  just 
as  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of 
1812  are  now,  and  will  be,  recognized  for 
an  indefinite  period  on  the  present  list  of 
pensioners."     Recent  events  have  abund- 
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antly  justified  this  prediction.  Even  in 
minute  details  the  story  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can pensions  is  duphcating  that  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  only  point  of  difference 
being  that  the  younger  beneficiaries  are 
getting  their  pensions  earlier  and  getting 
larger  ones. 

Already  the  survivors  of  the  war  with 
Spain  have  one  organization  built  identi- 
cally upon  the  lines  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Organ- 
ized, like  the  Grand  Army,  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  its  membership,  like 
that  of  the  Grand  Army,  languished  for 
several  years.  In  the  late  'seventies,  the 
pension  outlook  galvanized  the  G.  A.  R. 
into  activity:  in  recent  years  the  hope  of 
pensions  has  had  a  similarly  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans.  Like  the  G.  A.  R.,  this  Spanish- 
American  aggregation  has  its  posts — or 
camps — in  all  important  places,  its  state 
departments,  its  national  organization. 
It  has  its  "ladies'  auxiliaries,"  composed  of 
the  wives  of  its  members,  its  distinctive 
garb,  and  its  identifying  badges,  buttons, 
and  other  insignia.  As  symbolizing  the 
fact  that  this  younger  organization,  unlike 
the  Grand  Army,  is  non-sectional  in 
character,  its  official  uniform  is  a  mixture 
of  blue  and  gray.  Like  the  G.  A.  R.,  it  has 
its  commander-in-chief  holding  office  for 
one  year,  its  quartermaster-general,  its 
"patriotic  instructors,"  and  the  rest.  A 
minute  examination  discloses  other  re- 
semblances. Thus,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential elements  of  the  Grand  Army,  the 
nucleus,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  organi- 
zation, is  its  pension  committee  of  seven 
members.  This  committee  controls  and 
represents  the  Grand  Army  in  all  pension 
matters.  A  general  by-law  forbids  separ- 
ate posts  and  state  camps  from  concerning 
themselves  with  pension  legislation;  such 
scattered  pension  campaigns  are  denounced 
as  ^'guerrilla  warfare."  The  National  En- 
campment only  speaks  with  authority 
upon  this  subject;  the  pension  committee 
enforces  its  "demands."  As  a  result  an 
inner  group,  known  among  the  rank  and 
file  as  the  "House  of  Lords,"  is  supposed 
to  control  the  organization.  There  are 
indications  that  a  similar  state  of  affairs  is 
developing  within  the  U.  S.  W.  V.  The 
National    Encampment   appoints   a   com- 


mittee on  legislation  of  five  members, 
reinforced  this  year  by  the  following  mem- 
bers of  Congress — all  comrades:  Senator 
Fall,  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis, 
Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  Representative 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  and  Repre- 
sentative William  H.  Murray.  The  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  U.  S.  W.  V.  make 
it  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  secure  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  National 
Encampment,  so  that  the  analogy  with  the 
G.  A.  R.  pension  committee  seems  fairly 
complete.  In  addition,  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican veterans  have  recently  established 
national  headquarters  at  Washington  in 
charge  of  the  quartermaster-general,  Gus- 
tave  E.  Rausch.  One  has  only  to  read  the 
discussions  at  the  last  two  encampments 
to  estimate  accurately  the  duties  of  this 
salaried  official.  Past  Commander  Smith 
argued  that  this  national  headquarters 
be  kept  permanently  at  Washington,  "the 
very  centre  of  American  culture,  official- 
dom, and  politics."  No  secret  is  made  of 
the  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  the  official 
organ,  the  American  Standard,  the  business 
of  the  national  headquarters  is  to  keep 
Spanish-American  veterans  *'in  direct  con- 
tact with  national  legislators." 

''colonel"  MCELROY  ANNEXES  THE  U.S.W.V. 

For  as  the  G.  A.  R.  has  its  official  organ 
so  has  the  U.  S.  W.  V.  And  here  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  two  organizations  is 
especially  emphasized.  For  many  years, 
perhaps  the  one  most  influential  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  was  "Col."  John 
McElroy,  the  editor  of  the  "great  soldiers' 
weekly,"  the  National  Tribune.  Certainly 
the  old  soldier  never  had  a  more  valiant 
champion  of  pensions.  In  addition  to 
being  a  great  editor  and  "soldier  writer," 
McElroy  is  a  great  politician,  the  one  man 
upon  whom  the  Republican  Party  has 
chiefly  depended  to  deliver  the  soldier 
vote  at  Presidential  elections.  Five  years 
ago  McElroy  fell  somewhat  under  disfavor, 
chiefly  because  his  paper,  in  addition  to 
advocating  pensions,  was  booming  a  real 
estate  enterprise  at  St.  Cloud,  Fla., 
where  soldiers  were  advised  to  invest 
their  savings  and  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  raising  oranges,  grape  fruit,  bananas, 
pineapples,  and  garden  truck.      A  Grand 
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Army  Encampment  investigated  charges 
that  McElroy  was  swindling  old  soldiers 
in  this  way;  this  committee  dropped  these 
charges,  but  the  National  Encampment 
passed  a  resolution  repudiating  any  idea 
that  the  National  Tribune  was  its  official 
organ.  However,  McEIroy  is  not  dis- 
couraged; instead,  he  is  broadening  his 
activities.  Like  the  pension  attorneys, 
this  pension  journalist  of  many  battles 
has  taken  the  Spanish-American  veterans 
under  his  wing.  The  last  encampment  of 
the  U.  S.  W.  V.  adopted  the  American 
Standard  as  its  official  organ.  Accord- 
ing to  the  return  made  to  the  United 
States  Government  the  officers  of  this 
newspaper  are  these:  Editor,  JohnMcElroy, 
Managing  Editor,  John  McElroy,  Pub- 
lisher, the  National  Tribune  Company. 
The  paper  is  printed  in  the  National 
Tribune  office;  it  has  the  same  format 
and,  naturally,  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
pensions.  Its  philosophy  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  appeal  of  one  contributor  who 
urged  Spanish-American  veterans  to  join 
their  patriotic  organization :  "  Go  down  into 
your  jeans  and  rake  up  a  little  of  the  long 
green,  which  need  be  but  little,  and  which 
you  can  get  back  later  in  the  form  of  a 
pension." 

THE    widows'    pension    BILL 

Clearly,  these  several  forces  comprise 
the  essential  instrumentalities  for  an  or- 
ganized movement  for  a  new  pension  roll. 
The  attack  began  in  191 2.  "With  four 
of  our  comrades  in  the  Pension  Committee 
of  the  House,"  said  the  commander-in-chief 
in  his  annual  report  for  that  year,  "and 
a  formidable  contingent  of  Spanish  War 
veterans  in  Congress,  the  approach  of 
the  Presidential  primaries  and  elections, 
the  House  Democratic  and  the  Senate 
Republican,  both  in  keen  antagonism  as 
they  prepared  their  rival  legislative  wares 
for  the  electorate  of  the  nation,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  resolved  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  pension 
legislation."  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  pension  committee  has  descended 
upon  the  patriot  who  penned  those  lines — 
the  same  patriot  being  Mr.  Maurice  Sim- 
mons, a  veteran  now  thirty-seven  years  old, 
a  survivor,  who,  although  he  never  saw  the 


soil  of  Cuba  in  war  time,  is  now  espe- 
cially rampant  as  an  advocate  of  Spanish- 
American  pensions.  The  measure  in  ques- 
tion was  one  giving  a  pension  of  %\2  a 
month  to  all  widows  of  soldiers  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  %2  to  each  of  their  de- 
pendent children.  Here,  as  usual,  the 
Spanish-American  propaganda  evinced  its 
forehandedness.  Widows'  pensions  were 
not  granted  on  account  of  the  Civil  War 
until  1890,  twenty-five  years  after  its 
end.  Moreover,  these  widows  obtained 
only  yS  a  month,  until  March,  1908,  when 
the  rate  was  increased  to  $12.  The  United 
Spanish-Americans,  however,  propose 
that  their  widows  shall  start  with  this 
amount.  According  to  an  estimate  made 
by  the  Pension  Bureau,  this  bill  would  add 
$2,500,000  a  year  to  our  pension  roll.  For 
two  years  the  lobbyists  have  been  haunt- 
ing Congress  in  the  interest  of  this  bill. 
The  House  has  already  passed  it;  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  has  succeeded  so  far  in 
blocking  the  measure.  In  the  next  Con- 
gress an  even  more  persistent  attempt  will 
be  made  to  force  it  through.  1 1  is  intended 
only  as  an  opening  wedge  in  a  campaign 
for  wholesale  Spanish-American  pensions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  injustice 
of  this  widows'  bill,  we  must  keep  its  pro- 
visions clearly  in  mind.  The  purpose  is 
not  to  pension  the  widows  and  children  of 
men  who  lost  their  lives  or  who  were  dis- 
abled in  the  Spanish  War.  It  is,  of  course, 
entirely  proper  that  such  widows  and 
children  should  be  pensioned;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  pensioned  and  have 
always  been.  The  existing  law  pensions 
them.  What  the  proposed  measure  does 
is  to  pension  the  indigent  widow  and  child- 
ren of  every  deceased  soldier  in  that  war, 
entirely  irrespective  of  any  disabilities  he 
received.  For  example,  here  is  a  strong 
and  healthy  Spanish-American  veteran, 
about  thirty-seven  years  old,  who  is  sud- 
denly killed  in  an  automobile  accident, 
leaving  a  dependent  widow  and  children. 
This  widow  and  these  children  automatic- 
ally go  on  the  pension  roll.  The  proposed 
act  is  purely  one  of  largess;  like  the  laws 
recently  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Civil  War 
veterans,  it  violates  the  essential  idea  of 
pensions — that  they  are  payments  made  for 
deaths  and  disabilities  received  in  service. 
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The  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
assert  that  it  is  not  a  pohtical  organization: 
its  constitution  contains  the  conventional 
prohibition  against  pohtical  activity.  How- 
ever, it  makes  a  point  of  vengefully  pursu- 
ing every  Congressman  who  does  not  ac- 
cept its  orders  on  pension  matters.  The 
Americayi  Standard,  its  organ,  conspicu- 
ously publishes  the  names  of  all  Representa- 
tives who  voted  against  the  Key  widows' 
bill,  with  the  warning  "Lest  we  forget." 
It  urges  Spanish-American  "vets"  in  the 
district  to  organize  against  these  men.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  published  from  several 
parts  of  the  country,  this  advice  has  been 
followed  successfully.  A  dispatch  from 
New  London,  Conn.,  asserts  that  the  com- 
rades organized  to  defeat  Representative 
B.  F.  Mahan,  "who  had  double-crossed 
us  when  the  Key  Bill  was  passed."  A  cor- 
respondent from  Brockton,  Mass.,  writes 
that  "the  comrades  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  we  defeated  Congressman  Thomas  C. 
Thacher,  Democrat,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Massachusetts  District,  who  voted  against 
the  passage  of  the  Key  Bill."  Political 
attacks  upon  Congressmen  who  attempt  to 
serve  their  country,  instead  of  serving  the 
U.  S.  W.  v.,  is  the  regular  organization 
policy.    One  of  their  most  vigorous  op- 


ponents was  the  late  Congressman  Rodden- 
bery,  of  Georgia — a  man  who  virtually 
wore  himself  out  fighting  pension  iniquities. 
"As  soon  as  informed  of  the  attack  on  our 
organization  by  Representative  Rodden- 
bery,"  says  the  adjutant-general's  report 
for  1 91 2,  "the  commander-in-chief  di- 
rected me  to  concentrate  every  effort  in 
Georgia  in  general,  and  Roddenbery's  dis- 
trict in  particular.  The  result  of  extensive 
work  in  Georgia  was  the  formation  of 
Archie  Butt  Camp  No.  5  at  Augusta  and 
Lawton  Camp  No.  6  at  Atlanta,  Georgia." 
As  part  of  this  political  propaganda  an 
inner  organization  has  been  formed  known 
as  the  "  Bolomen."  As  most  people  know, 
the  "bolo"  is  a  long  knife  which  the  Fili- 
pinos fmd  useful  against  their  enemies. 
And  the  Bolo  organization  exists  purely  for 
knifing  purposes:  to  advance  politically 
the  friends  of  the  veterans.  I  n  other  words, 
unless  the  Nation  nips  this  propaganda 
now,  we  are  in  for  a  repetition  of  G.  A.  R. 
politics  in  its  most  repulsive  form. 

Spanish-American  veterans  not  only 
qualify  under  the  general  pension  law,  but 
are  profiting  in  considerable  numbers  from 
private  pension  bills.  This  phase  of  their 
activities  will  be  described  in  the  World's 
Work  for  June. 
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TH  E  methods  devised  to  destroy 
a  competitor  in  modern  busi- 
ness have  been  many.  Com- 
petitors' machines  have  been 
secretly  tampered  with  to 
bring  discredit  upon  the  make  of  the  ma- 
chine; traveling  salesmen  of  rivals  have 


been  bribed  to  show  faulty  samples;  em- 
ployees bribed  to  put  machinery  out  of 
commission;  fighting  brands  sold  below 
cost  to  run  a  similar  brand  out  of  the 
market;  commodities  have  been  sold  be- 
low cost  in  a  particular  community,  and 
even  given  away,  to  destroy  a  local  rival, 
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and  after  such  destruction  prices  have  been 
unduly  raised  to  recoup  the  losses  by  ex- 
tortion from  the  public;  tying  contracts, 
blacklists,  boycotts,  rebates,  and  preferen- 
tial contracts — all  these,  as  well  as  other  de- 
vices, have  been  employed  contrary  to  the 
standards  of  commercial  and  trade  decency 
at  various  times.  The  commonly  ac- 
cepted judgment  of  business  men  condemns 
these  devices  as  unfair.  They  have  been, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  employed 
by  a  small  percentage  of  men  in  business 
who  have  no  regard  for  accepted  standards 
of  decency  and  fairness  in  business,  even 
as  there  is  always  to  be  found  in  organized 
Society  a  certain  percentage  of  criminals. 

PROTECTION    OF   MODERATE-SIZED   BUSINESS 

A  highly  efficient  plant  of  moderate 
size  may  be  able  to  compete  against  a 
powerful  rival  by  reason  of  its  efficiencies; 
but  it  is  utterly  helpless  when  subjected 
to  unfair  competitive  practices  employed 
by  a  rival  who  by  sheer  force  of  larger 
means  can  withstand  the  cost  of  a  cam- 
paign of  extermination.  It  has  been 
alleged,  and  with  much  force,  that  the 
trusts  which  have  grown  powerful  and 
great  have  generally  in  the  past  employed 
these  methods,  and  that  they  could  not 
have  attained  their  dominant  position 
but  for  their  employment.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  business  corporations  of 
the  country  have  a  capitalization  of  less 
than  5  million  dollars;  95  per  cent.,  a 
capitalization  of  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
A  great  menace  to  the  existence  of  this 
95  per  cent,  of  the  business  corporations 
of  the  country  comes  from  the  possibility 
of  being  driven  out  of  the  market,  not  by 
reason  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  big 
rival,  but  by  reason  of  unfair  methods  of 
competition  employed  by  such  a  rival. 
These  methods  of  unfair  competition  have 
been  called  the  seeds  of  monopoly.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Law  to  destroy  these  seeds  in 
their  inception  and  to  furnish  a  body  of 
disinterested  business  experts  who  are 
charged  with  the  prevention  of  such  prac- 
tices. Governmental  agencies  seek  to 
prevent  a  man's  house  from  being  broken 
into  and  his  property  stolen.  This  govern- 
mental  agency  seeks   likewise  to  protect 


the  smaller  business  units  of  the  country 
from  similar  depredations  that  destroy 
the  security  of  business  and  the  order  of 
Society. 

This  is  the  service  to  the  great  body  of 
business  of  the  country,  both  big  and 
little,  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  designed  to  perform. 

AN    AID    TO    BUSINESS 

In  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission Law  it  was,  moreover,  very  ap- 
parent that  it  was  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress that  not  only  smaller  concerns  but 
that  big  business  units  should  also  be  aided 
in  their  desire  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  demands  of  the  Government  pur- 
suant to  an  expressed  public  policy.  The 
Trade  Commission  is  empowered,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  "make  recommen- 
dations for  the  readjustment  of  the  business 
of  any  corporation  alleged  to  be  violating 
the  anti-trust  acts,  in  order  that  the 
corporation  may  thereafter  maintain  its 
organization,  management,  and  conduct 
of  business  in  accordance  with  law." 

Under  this  provision,  the  Trade  Com- 
mission may  be  called  in  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  aid  in  the  readjustment  of 
business  so  as  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  I  n  connection  with  some 
of  the  past  practices  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  this  provision  is  significant 
in  the  possibilities  of  helpful  use  to  which 
it  may  be  put.  In  certain  situations  in 
the  past,  where  the  Government  has 
brought  suits  in  equity  to  dissolve  trusts 
or  to  restrain  certain  practices  in  restraint 
of  trade,  the  defendants  have  gone  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  frankly  admitted 
such  practices,  pleaded  in  extenuation 
either  lack  of  knowledge  or  pressure  of 
overpowering  business  necessity,  and  have 
convinced  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
there  was  no  malicious  intent  to  violate 
the  law,  and  a  present  sincere  desire  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
In  some  such  situations  the  Attorney 
General  has  in  the  past  prescribed  certain 
conditions  which  the  Government  would 
exact  in  the  reorganization  of  business, 
to  which  the  defendants  have  acquiesced. 
Through  their  attorneys  the  defendants 
have  then  gone  into  court  and  there  entered 
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their  consent  to  the  entry  of  such  a  decree 
as  the  Government  imposed.  These  are 
the  so-called  "consent  decrees"  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  trust  cases.  This 
situation  holds  within  it  great  possibilities 
in  the  accommodation  of  business  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  it  entails,  as 
well,  possibilities  of  great  abuse,  and  it 
involves  grave  and  serious  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  General.  It 
has  been  exercised  with  great  discernment 
in  the  past,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all 
strange  if  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  it 
might  be  exercised  with  great  reluctance. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  be  a 
continuous  and  non-political  body  of 
business  experts.  It  is  to  be  composed  of 
five  men  who  will  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  business  conditions  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  It  will  be  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Attorney  General  in  a 
situation  of  this  kind.  Its  knowledge  of 
the  situations  involved  would  certainly 
be  coextensive  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  its  experience 
would  be  much  greater.  Its  recommenda- 
tions would  be  accepted  by  the  public,  and 
would  probably  give  greater  reassurance 
than  if  made  by  an  individual  alone 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  his  ability 
or  probity.  Being  a  continuous  body, 
and  not  subject  to  possible  political 
change  of  administration,  there  is  the 
suggestion  also  of  greater  continuity  of 
purpose  and  policy,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  it  is  conceivable  that  there  would  be 
built  up  a  body  of  administrative  law 
that  would  be  consistent  in  its  develop- 
ment, not  subject  to  political  change,  and 
be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  business 
community  as  affording  a  means  whereby 
business  methods  might  be  expeditiously 
accommodated  and  readjusted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  which  public 
policy  demands. 

In  dissolution  suits  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  the  Trade  Commission  was  also 
designed  to  furnish  an  agency  to  aid  the 
courts  in  the  framing  of  final  decrees. 

In  short,  the  law  apparently  designs, 
so  far  as  this  aspect  of  the  situation  is 
concerned,  that  there  shall  be  furnished 
a    body    of    business   experts,   who  will 


have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  as  an  aid  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts  in 
seeking  to  bring  about  the  readjustments 
of  great  enterprises  in  a  manner  which 
will  cause  the  least  hurt  to  property 
interests  compatible  with  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  general  public  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  a  constructive 
one,  and  it  affords  promise  of  practical 
help  to  large  organizations  of  business  in 
their  accommodation  to  the  demands  of 
the  public  policy  of  the  country. 

INVESTIGATIONS    OF    FOREIGN    TRADE    CON- 
DITIONS 

The  Commission  is  directly  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  an  investigation 
of  "trade  conditions  in  and  with  foreign 
countries  where  associations,  combinations, 
or  practices  of  manufacturers,  merchants, 
or  traders,  or  other  conditions,  may  affect 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
report  to  Congress  thereon  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable." 

Much  has  recently  been  said  in  con- 
nection with  the  applicability  of  the  Sher- 
man Law  to  foreign  trade.  It  has  been 
maintained,  with  much  vigor,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Sherman  Law  should  not 
be  applied  to  business  interests  in  this 
country  that  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
and  in  the  extension  of  our  foreign  mar- 
kets. In  support  of  that  contention  it  is 
urged  that  combination  through  a  common 
selling  agency  is  necessary  in  the  foreign 
market  in  order  to  meet  the  competition 
of  European  cartels  and  other  combinations 
of  sellers  in  the  markets  of  the  world; 
that  the  small  producer  and  manufacturer 
in  this  country  cannot  extend  his  markets 
into  a  foreign  field  except  through  a 
common  selling  agency,  because  of  the 
prohibitive  cost  involved;  that  if  the 
inhibitions  imposed  by  the  Sherman  Law 
be  placed  upon  combinations  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  foreign  trade  it  would 
operate  ro  the  serious  prejudice  of  small 
producers  and  to  the  distinct  advantage 
and  benefit  of  trusts,  which  can  afford 
and  do  establish  substations  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world;  that  the  reasons  for 
the  Sherman  Law  do  not  obtain  in  foreign 
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countries  and  in  foreign  trade  because,  in 
an  international  market,  competition  is 
secured  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  buyer  through  international  contest 
for  the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
urged  with  force  that  to  permit  com- 
binations for  foreign  trade  in  this  country 
would  furnish  a  very  convenient  and  ready 
vehicle  for  the  easy  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Law  at  home,  contrary  to  our  public 
policy,  and  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
our  citizens.  Jhis  phase  of  the  contro- 
versy is  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  is 
of  great  importance.  The  problem  is  to 
obtain  the  advantages  and  at  the  same 
time  to  guard  against  possible  misuses. 
The  information  on  this  subject  is  sparse 
and  largely  based  on  hearsay.  What  is  nec- 
essary in  the  situation  are  the  facts,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  investigating,  in  foreign 
countries,  combinations  and  other  trade 
conditions  which  may  affect  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  with  the  Department  of 
State,  a  large  amount  of  information  can 
be  obtained  which  will  enable  the  law- 
making power  of  the  Government  to 
address  itself  to  the  problem  with  greater 
security  and  confidence. 

The  Trade  Commission  is  empowered 
further  to  make  investigations  into  the 
control,  management,  and  conduct  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business, 
and  to  enforce,  so  far  as  industrial  enter- 
prise is  concerned,  the  provisions  of  the 
Clayton  Law  with  reference  to  price  dis- 
crimination, tying  contracts,  holding  com- 
panies, and  interlocking  stockholdings  and 
directorships.  It  has  within  it  the  capacity 
for  gathering  together  a  great  amount  of 
information  with  reference  to  the  make-up 
of  the  industry  of  the  country.  It  is  also 
possible  to  procure  this  information  with- 
out in  any  manner  harassing  or  hampering 
or  hindering  or  annoying  the  business  of  the 
community.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations 
has  received  reports  from  5,000  corpora- 
tions out  of  the  7,000  corporations  which 
have  a  capital  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  These  reports  were  given  volun- 
tarily by  these  corporations  upon  a  simple 
request,   and   entirely   without   threat   or 


suggestion  of  process.  The  request  made 
indicated  the  need  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  for  this  information  as  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  and  an  intention 
to  protect  such  information  from  misuse 
by  competitors.  It  was  met  with  a 
frank  and  free  disclosure  in  practically 
every  instance,  and  there  has  been  no 
complaint  of  inquisitorial  methods  having 
been  employed.  The  modern  point  of 
view  of  large  business  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  of  cooperation  with 
government  in  a  constructive  and  helpful 
solution  of  the  problems  connected  with 
industry  and  government. 

THE    THEORY    OF    THE    LAW 

The  Trade  Commission  was  created  by 
law  by  practically  the  unanimous  appro- 
val of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
with  but  five  dissenting  votes  in  the  Senate. 
The  term  of  seven  years  and  the  successive 
expirations  of  the  terms  of  the  Commis- 
sioners give  promise  of  a  continuous 
policy  and  expert  qualification  that  may 
build  up  a  body  of  administrative  rules 
which  will  clarify  the  rules  of  conduct  in 
industrial  and  governmental  fields. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  Trade  Com- 
mission is  built  is  that  the  competitive 
system  must  be  preserved,  and  to  be 
preserved  it  must  be  regulated,  i.e.,  made 
fair.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
regulated  monopoly.  Competition  thus 
regulated,  it  is  maintained,  is  the  only 
industrial  system  with  which  the  perpetuity 
of  democratic  institutions  is  compatible. 
Over  all  the  world  where  men  are  seeking 
to  govern  themselves  monopoly  is  pro- 
hibited or  made  a  crime  against  the  State. 
This  is  because  monopoly  is  industrial  and 
financial  tyranny.  Political  opportunity 
is  a  farce  unless  equality  of  industrial 
opportunity  is  preserved.  This  Nation 
was  conceived  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  were  created  equal 
before  the  law.  The  republican  form  of 
government  is  predicated  upon  the  theory 
that  every  man  shall  have  a  fair  chance 
under  the  law,  industrially  as  well  as 
politically.  Monarchy  is  not  inconsistent 
with  state  socialism.  In  the  course  of  the 
debates  in  Congress  it  was  urged  with  great 
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force  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  one  of  the  agencies  which  would 
help  in  the  solution  of  our  industrial 
problem,  so  that  representative  democracy 
might  be  preserved  as  against  an  otherwise 
certain  development  through  industry  to 
socialism  in  government. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  translate 
this  legislation  into  terms  of  menace  to 
business.  These  arise  either  from  ignor- 
ance or  perversity.  Industry,  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  is  a  matter  of  para- 
mount concern  to  the  whole  country;  one 
sixth  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  is 
invested  in  commercial  enterprises;  one- 
tenth  of  its  people  are  directly  engaged  in 
industrial  enterprises;  while  the  whole 
body  of  consumers  in  the  Nation  are 
concerned,  of  course,  with  the  general 
welfare  of  industry.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  paramount  concern  to  govern- 
ment that  the  interests  of  so  large  a  body 
in  its  economic  life  should  be  preserved 
and  aided,  consistent  with  public  interests. 
No  business  man  can  read  this  legisla- 
tion but  will  conclude  that  not  only  is 
there  no  suggestion  of  war  upon  legitimate 
business,  but  that  there  is,  indeed,  immedi- 
ate and  great  potential  promise  of  distinct 
aid  and  service  to  legitimate  enterprise 
and  industry.  The  object  and  purpose 
of  the  Commission  is  to  preserve  equality 
of  opportunity  in  industry  and  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  smaller  efficient  organiza- 
tion against  its  monopolistic  rival.     As  an 


agency  for  the  easier  accommodation  of 
honest  industrial  enterprise  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  it  offers  practical 
and  constructive  helpfulness.  The  spirit 
of  its  conception,  translated  into  its 
enactment,  is  that  of  aid,  consistent  with 
constitutional  limitations,  to  honestly  per- 
plexed business,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assure  to  the  large  preponderance  of  the 
business  of  the  country  that  there  shall  be 
a  disinterested  expert  governmental  body 
intent  upon  preserving  the  law  in  their 
interest,  and  which  shall  have  at  its  com- 
mand a  great  volume  of  digested  and  inter- 
preted information  about  all  the  industries 
of  the  country,  for  the  aid  and  protection 
of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  intent 
upon  the  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
It  is  an  interpretation  into  law  of  the 
purposes  and  hope  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  voiced  by  him  repeatedly 
— to  eradicate  the  evil,  to  preserve  that 
which  is  healthful,  and  to  establish  a 
constitution  of  peace  within  which  and 
under  which  there  may  come  an  era  of 
good  feeling  between  public  opinion,  busi- 
ness, and  government,  because  of  the  ad- 
herence of  so-called  "big  business"  to  the 
law,  because  of  the  protection  of  the  public 
by  the  law,  and  because  of  the  disposition 
under  such  equitable  conditions  on  the 
part  of  government  to  cooperate  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  business  and 
industrial  prosperity  to  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  whole  community. 


PRISONS  OF  FREEDOM 

WARDEN  Osborne's  prison  partner's  plan  for  making  men  over — a 

NEW    era    at    sing    SING    AND    AUBURN 
BY 

FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


LAST  Labor  Day,  at  the  Auburn 
State  prison,  in  New  York,  the 
inmates  were  celebrating  the 
holiday  in  the  big  yard  within 
the  walls,  the  men  of  the 
north  wing  and  of  the  south  wing  pitted 
against  each  other  in  athletic  sports.     On 


the  steps  of  the  prison,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  officers  and  visitors  and  evincing 
a  lively  interest  in  the  scene,  stood  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  now  governor  of 
New  York.  He  was  then  district  attorney 
of  the  County  of  New  York,  and  under  his 
administration  of  that  office  more  than  a 
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thousand  of  the  1,400  gray-clad  contest- 
ants had  been  convicted  of  crimes  that  had 
brought  them  sentences  ranging  from  a 
few  years  to  life.  There  were  no  guards  in 
the  prison  yard,  save  those  who  of  their 
own  accord  remained  to  witness  the  games, 
for  the  officers  of  the  Mutual  Welfare 
League,  the  prisoners'  organization,  were 
in  charge  of  the  afternoon's  recreations. 
This  organization  included  all  the  inmates 
of  Auburn  with  the  exception  of  a  negli- 
gible few  who  had  temporarily  forfeited 
membership  by  an  infraction  of  rules. 

Honors  were  even  between  the  Wings, 
when  the  last  event  on  the  programme,  the 
relay  race,  was  announced,  upon  the 
outcome  of  which  the  contest  now  de- 
pended. One  after  another  the  men  sped 
along  the  track  bearing  the  staff  that 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  So  close  was 
the  contest  that  the  victory  that  had 
seemed  to  be  won  by  the  South  Wing  went 
to  the  North  Wing  through  the  disquali- 
fication of  one  of  the  contestants,  and  a 
howl  of  protest  rose  from  the  vanquished. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you'll  accept 
the  cup  on  a  technical  win?  Robbers, 
thieves!"  they  shouted  to  the  victors,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  uproar. 

Then,  "Smile,  boys,  smile!"  shouted  the 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  League,  a  lithe  and 
athletic  specimen  of  young  manhood. 

Every  face  above  the  gray  uniforms 
broke  into  a  smile,  and  the  next  moment 
the  South  and  North  Wings  were  shaking 
hands  over  the  victory. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Mr.  Whitman  to  War- 
den Rattigan,  who  stood  at  his  side,  *'it 
looked  for  a  moment  as  if  we  might  have 
had  'rough  house.'" 

"Three  cheers  for  the  next  governor  of 
the  State!"  rang  out  the  voice  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  before  the  warden  could 
reply. 

The  response  was  an  enthusiastic  roar, 
and  Mr.  Whitman  beckoned  to  the  sergeant- 
at-arms.  The  next  moment  the  district 
attorney  was  shaking  hands  with  a  con- 
victed burglar  who  had  several  years  of  a 
prison  term  yet  to  serve,  and  his  fellow  pris- 
oners burst  into  applause  again  as  the  two 
young  men  fell  into  friendly  conversation. 

"  I  was  fearfully  afraid  that  some  of  the 
boys  would  hiss  when  I  called  for  the  cheers, 


being  that  Whitman  had  sent  so  many  of 
us  up  here,"  the  sergeant-at-arms  told  his 
friends  afterward,  "but  1  guess  they  all 
recognized  that  it  was  a  matter  of  business 
with  him.  Whitman  put  me  away,  you 
know,  but  when  he  asked  me  where  I  was 
convicted  I  told  him  it  was  in  Brooklyn, 
so  that  he  wouldn't  think  that  I  had  been 
playing  up  to  him  on  the  chance  of  his 
recommending  a  commutation  of  sentence 
for  me." 

That  night  another  prisoner  of  Auburn, 
a  "lifer,"  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Whit- 
man, citing  his  own  case  and  those  of 
many  others  in  the  same  institution  whose 
entire  outlook  on  life  had  been  changed 
under  the  humane  treatment  they  had 
recently  been  receiving,  and  who  had 
determined  to  lead  lives  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible in  prison  and  out  thereafter;  further 
expressing  the  hope  that  what  the  district 
attorney  had  seen  in  the  prison  yard  that 
afternoon  would  lead  him  to  sympathize 
with  the  purposes  of  the  new  penology. 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  league  told  Mr.  Whitman  that 
he  had  been  convicted  in  Brooklyn  instead 
of  within  the  latter's  jurisdiction,  the 
district  attorney's  correspondent  in  Au- 
burn prison  did  not  sign  his  name,  or  give 
any  clue  to  his  identity. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  after  Labor 
Day  that  Mr.  Whitman  approved  his  pre- 
decessor, Governor  Glynn's,  appointment  of 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  new  penology,  as  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  although  a  Democrat,  he  was  to 
retain  that  post  under  the  present  Repub- 
lican administration.  The  belief  thus  fos- 
tered that  Mr.  Whitman  had  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  advanced  prison  methods 
was  corroborated  when  he  took  his  seat 
as  governor  and  requested  Mr.  John  B. 
Riley,  another  Democrat,  under  whose 
direction  as  superintendent  of  prisons  the 
State  of  New  York  had  definitely  aban- 
doned the  barbaric  system  of  punishment 
by  retribution,  to  remain  in  office.  Whe- 
ther or  not  his  experiences  in  the  prison 
yard  at  Auburn  on  Labor  Day,  or  the 
"lifer's"  letter,  had  anything  to  do  with 
Mr.  Whitman's  conduct  in  these  matters 
is  not  recorded. 
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Mr.  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York  and  an 
authiority  on  penological  subjects,  declares 
that  the  two  most  significant  dates  in  recent 
prison  annals  are  July  4  and  December 
6,  1914.  That  these  dates  are  significant 
is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne. 
Mr.  Osborne,  who  is  in  the  middle  fifties, 
is  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  and  a  man  of 
affairs.  He  retired  from  business  with  a 
fortune,  and  has  held  more  than  one  public 
office.  He  was  mayor  of  his  native  city. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  from  1903  to  1905,  and  was 
fornineyearsamemberof  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Auburn.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
Second  Division  from  1907  to  1909,  and  in 
19 1 3  was  made  chairman  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Prison  Reform.  During 
his  entire  public  life  he  has  been  known  to 
politicians  as  an  eager  obstructor  of  polit- 
ical schemes  and  an  aggressive  enemy  of 
Tammany  Hall  and  all  its  works.  He  was 
little  known  to  the  general  public,  how- 
ever, until  September,  191 3,  when  he  at- 
tracted attention  that  was  world-wide  by 
undergoing  a  week's  voluntary  confinement 
under  the  name  of  "Tom  Brown,"  in  Au- 
burn prison,  during  which  period  he  lived 
the  life  of  the  other  prisoners,  worked  with 
them  in  the  shops,  subsisted  on  their  food, 
and  slept  in  a  cell  at  night. 

It  was  not  with  any  sense  of  adventure 
that  Mr.  Osborne  essayed  prison  life,  for 
at  his  age  men  to  whom  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  existence  are  available  are  wont 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  His  animat- 
ing purpose  was  to  ascertain  actual  con- 
ditions in  a  state  prison;  to  learn  at  first 
hand  some  of  the  evils  of  the  existing  prison 
system.  It  was  his  prison  ''partner," 
Jack  Murphy,  as  is  told  in  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Osborne's  underworld  experiences, 
"Within  Prison  Walls,"  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  the 
system  of  self-government  by  the  inmates 
themselves  that  has  revolutionized  all 
previous  notions  of  prison  discipline,  and 
which  was  adopted  in  Auburn  in  February 
of  last  year.  Mr.  Osborne  began  the  work 
of  organizing  the  league  soon  after  his 
release  from  his  self-imposed  prison  term, 
and  from  the  beginning  sought  to  have  the 
men    evolve    its    principles    and    pledges 


among  themselves — not  through  him  nor 
through  officers  of  the  prison.  The  or- 
ganization is  simple,  and  in  its  simplicity 
lies  its  efficacy.  Any  inmate  of  the  prison 
is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  league; 
and  as  in  return  for  pledges  of  obedience 
and  loyalty  to  the  administration  the  men 
are  given  greater  freedom  and  more  priv- 
ileges, every  inmate  finds  it  to  his  own 
interest  to  join.  The  men  elect  their  own 
officers,  without  the  slightest  suggestion 
by  prison  officers,  and  this  condition  auto- 
matically ended  the  "stool  pigeon,"  or 
spy,  system  at  Auburn,  for  the  companies 
of  prisoners  and  their  officers  instinctively 
aimed  to  adjust  themselves  to  secure  the 
minimum  of  trouble  at  chapel,  in  the  shops, 
and  at  recreation.  Infringement  of  the 
rules  means  suspension  from  the  league 
and  all  its  privileges.  Jack  Murphy's 
prediction,  made  to  Mr.  Osborne  while  he 
was  in  prison,  that  the  big  majority  of  the 
men  in  Auburn  would  be  square  if  given  a 
chance,  and  that  the  majority  of  square 
men  would  be  able  to  handle  those  who 
were  not  so  inclined,  has  proved  to  be  ac- 
curate. The  first  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
league  occurred  last  June,  when  an  epi- 
demic of  scarletina  affected  a  thousand  of 
the  prisoners,  and  work  in  the  shops  had 
to  be  largely  discontinued.  Under  such 
conditions  the  practice  hitherto  had  in- 
variably been  to  lock  the  men  in  their  cells. 
Warden  Rattigan  took  a  long  chance  on 
this  occasion,  however,  and  turned  all  the 
prisoners  of  good  standing  in  the  league 
into  the  big  prison  yard  to  exercise  or  play 
as  they  chose,  under  the  supervision  of 
their  own  self-chosen  officers.  The  test 
was  successful,  for  perfect  order  was  main- 
tained and  no  efforts  at  escape  were  made. 

"The  boys  would  have  torn  the  fellow 
that  tried  to  escape  to  pieces,"  said  one  of 
the  prisoners  to  an  officer  of  the  prison 
that  evening.  "We've  pledged  ourselves 
to  behave.  Besides,  do  you  think  we  want 
to  lose  the  privileges  we  have  gained?" 

Even  greater  liberty  was  granted  the 
men  on  July  4th,  one  of  the  dates  to  which 
Mr.  Lewis  attaches  so  much  significance 
in  prison  annals.  "History,"  he  says, 
"was  made  at  Auburn  prison  on  Independ- 
ence Day.  For  the  1,400  men  not  only 
ran  off  their  own  sports  during  the  after- 
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noon,  but  they  practically  ran  themselves, 
through  their  appointed  'delegates,'  chosen 
from  among  their  own  numbers  by  their 
own  votes.  And  assuredly  no  more  or- 
derly group  could  have  been  found  on  that 
Fourth  of  July  anywhere  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific/' 

Only  a  few  months  before,  Sundays  and 
holidays  had  been  looked  forward  to  by 
the  inmates  of  the  state  prisons  as  days  of 
torture.  They  were  allowed  out  of  their 
cells  for  breakfast,  and  then  were  permitted 
to  attend  religious  services — where  they 
might  thank  God  that  there  was  only  one 
Sunday  in  the  week.  Under  the  old  regu- 
lations all  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  were 
then — at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning — back 
in  their  cells  with  their  rations  for  the  day, 
no  dinner  being  provided  for  them  on 
Sunday,  since  that  would  have  interfered 
with  the  cooks'  and  keepers'  day  of  rest. 
When  Monday  happened  to  be  a  holiday 
the  men  were  kept  in  their  cells  from  4 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  until  6:30 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning — a  total  of  more 
than  sixty  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  necessary  to  eat  breakfast  on  Sunday 
and  attend  religious  services,  and  the  time 
for  one  meal  on  Monday.  The  same  con- 
ditions existed  when  a  holiday  fell  on 
Saturday.  For  the  Fast  year  the  inmates 
of  our  state  prisons  have  been  given  an 
hour's  recreation  each  week  day  and  four 
hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Mr.  Lewis's  other  significant  date  in 
prison  history,  Sunday,  December  6th, 
derives  its  importance  from  the  fact  that 
on  that  day  Mr.  Osborne,  who  had  begun 
his  duties  as  warden  of  Sing  Sing  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  assembled  all  the  pris- 
oners in  the  chapel  and  ordered  the  guards 
from  the  room.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  prison  that  the  inmates 
had  been  free  from  direct  physical  res- 
traint, and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
their  number  included  many  of  the  men 
who  in  July  of  the  previous  year  had  mu- 
tinied and  set  fire  to  the  shops,  and  that 
less  than  two  years  before  the  then  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  had  felt  it  necessary  to  carry 
a  loaded  pistol  when  he  went  into  the  prison 
yard.  The  men  came  into  the  chapel  in 
two  divisions  of  about  700  each,  the  chapel 
not  being  large  enough  to  seat  them  all  at 


once.  Men  familiar  with  the  state  pris- 
ons had  felt  that  the  experiment  of  self- 
government  as  applied  in  Auburn  might 
prove  dangerous  in  Sing  Sing,  which  has 
always  been  the  most  turbulent  of  these 
institutions,  partly  because  physical  con- 
ditions make  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
inmates  decently  comfortable  a  large  part 
of  the  time,  and  partly  because  it  is  the 
prison  for  first  offenders,  who  are  always 
more  unruly  and  more  easily  incited  to 
violence  than  prisoners  who  are  accustomed 
to  obey  orders.  Nevertheless,  no  speaker 
ever  had  an  audience  under  more  complete 
control  than  Mr.  Osborne  had  these  two 
aggregations  of  criminals  at  Sing  Sing. 
As  amazing  under  the  old  ideas  of  prison 
discipline  as  the  assembling  of  the  inmates 
of  Sing  Sing  without  guards  was  the  busi- 
ness they  had  asked  to  discuss  with  the 
new  warden,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
the  making  of  fifteen  almost  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  institution, 
the  principle  one  being  that  the  men  be 
allowed  to  discipline  themselves  without 
the  initial  intervention  of  warden  or  keep- 
ers—a suggestion  that  only  a  year  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  impudent 
ebullition  of  humor.  The  prisoners  also 
asked  that  they  be  allowed  to  see  visitors 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  which  has  hith- 
erto been  forbidden  because  it  would 
necessitate  a  greater  number  of  guards  re- 
maining on  duty.  Other  requests  made 
by  the  prisoners  of  Sing  Sing  on  that  mo- 
mentous— to  them — Sunday,  December 
6th,  was  that  they  be  allowed  to  purchase 
postage  stamps  at  the  office  of  the  prison 
from  their  funds  on  deposit,  instead  of 
being  forced  to  depend  on  friends  or  rela- 
tives who  sent  stamps  to  them;  that  in 
the  event  of  deaths  or  serious  illnesses  in 
their  families,  or  in  case  of  a  prisoner  going 
out  on  parole,  he  be  furnished  with  postage 
even  though  he  have  no  money  to  his 
credit;  that  prisoners  be  allowed  to  expend 
money  on  deposit  to  their  credit,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  officers  know 
where  that  money  has  come  from;  that 
prisoners  be  allowed  to  keep  their  daily 
papers  in  their  cells  until  they  have  finished 
reading  them,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  give  them  up  each  evening;  that  lights 
be  allowed  in  cells  and  the  dormitory  until 
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10  o'clock,  instead  of  being  put  out  at 
9:30,  and  that  prisoners  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive shoes  and  sweaters  from  their  families 
and  friends  outside,  which  has  hitherto 
been  forbidden. 

All  these  and  other  similar  requests  Mr. 
Osborne  granted  at  once,  observing  that 
he  saw  no  reason  why  such  rules  had  been 
made  in  the  first  place.  Of  their  own  ac- 
cord the  men  asked  that  the  beds  in  the 
dormitory,  where  the  overflow  from  the 
cells  is  accommodated,  which  are  100  per 
cent,  more  comfortable  than  the  bunks  in 
the  cells,  be  assigned  first  to  the  cripples 
and  those  suffering  from  epilepsy  among 
them,  a  request  granted  by  Mr.  Osborne 
with  the  remark  that  he  was  greatly  pleased 
at  this  evidence  of  concern  for  the  general 
welfare.  In  Auburn  prison  the  Mutual 
Welfare  League  is  allowed  to  deal  with 
minor  breaches  of  discipline,  and  it  was 
for  this  privilege  that  the  Golden  Rule 
Brotherhood  of  Sing  Sing — which  was 
formed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  prisoners' 
organization  at  Auburn  and  has  since 
adopted  the  same  name — asked  the  new 
warden.  Mr.  Osborne  told  them  that 
he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  idea, 
and  that  he  would  go  further  and  allow 
the  Brotherhood  to  adjudicate  all  breaches 
of  discipline,  with  appeal,  where  the  jus- 
tice of  a  decision  was  disputed,  to  the 
warden's  court,  which  is  composed  of  the 
warden  himself,  the  principal  keeper,  and 
the  prison  physician.  Of  the  fifteen  re- 
quests made  by  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Osborne 
granted  all  but  two — that  the  screen  be 
taken  out  of  the  visitors'  room  and  that  the 
men  be  allowed  to  have  the  Sunday  news- 
papers— and  these  he  merely  held  in  abey- 
ance. The  heartiness  of  the  applause  of 
his  audiences  as  one  after  another  of  their 
requests  was  granted  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
brotherly  efforts  on  their  behalf;  they 
even  cheered  when  he  told  them  that 
he  would  have  to  reserve  his  decision 
with  regard  to  the  screen  and  the  Sun- 
day newspapers. 

Before  dismissing  his  audiences  Mr. 
Osborne  told  each  division  that  he  asked  a 
return  for  the  confidence  he  was  reposing 
in  them.  He  wanted,  he  said,  greater 
quiet  and  cleanliness  in  the  cell  block,  less 


waste  of  food,  and,  above  all,  more  work 
done  in  the  shops. 

"That  is  the  principal  argument  I  shall 
have  to  use  with  the  Legislature  and  the 
public,"  he  said,  "in  my  efforts  to  improve 
conditions  here  and  give  you  better  food, 
eventually  to  have  a  new  prison  in  place 
of  Sing  Sing — that  under  the  new  condi- 
tions you  are  turning  out  more  work  for 
the  State." 

The  output  of  the  same  number  of  men 
in  all  the  shops  for  the  first  month  of 
Mr.  Osborne's  wardenship  was  greater 
than  ever  before  during  any  single  month 
in  the  history  of  the  prison.  And  there 
were  less  than  one  third  as  many  cases  of 
infringement  of  prison  rules  as  during  the 
previous  month. 

The  improvement  in  order  and  increase 
in  product  are  not  the  result  of  any  addi- 
tional activity  of  the  keepers.  Mr.  Os- 
borne has  practically  dismissed  the  guards 
from  the  shops;  that  is,  they  no  longer 
stand  over  the  prisoners  at  their  work, 
but  patrol  through  the  buildings.  The 
warden  introduced  the  new  system  in  the 
most  unruly  shop  first.  Gathering  the  250 
workers  in  the  knitting  shop  about  him 
during  his  first  week  in  Sing  Sing,  he  said : 

"  Boys,  I  understand  that  you  are  the 
worst-behaved  bunch'  in  the  whole  prison — 
and  Tm  going  to  put  a  stop  to  it ! " 

The  men  stared  at  the  warden  uneasily. 

"  I'm  going  to  dismiss  your  guards," 
Mr.  Osborne  continued,  "and  you'll  have 
to  choose  your  own  delegates,  from  among 
yourselves,  to  preserve  order." 

The  men  in  the  knitting  shop  have  been 
among  the  best-behaved  and  most  indus- 
trious in  the  prison  ever  since. 

There  died  in  March,  from  tuberculosis, 
in  the  warden's  residence  at  Sing  Sing, 
a  man  who  was  once  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate criminals  of  his  time.  About  forty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  known  in  half  a  score  of  prisons 
throughout  the  country  as  one  of  the 
hardest  men  to  deal  with  ever  sentenced 
for  crime,  evidenced  by  marks  on  his 
body  of  many  cruel  tortures  and  beat- 
ings in  efforts  to  break  his  spirit — which 
under  the  old  penology  was  considered 
essential  to  discipline.  He  was  known, 
by    reason  of  his   dark   complexion    and 
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raven  hair,  as  "Canada  Blackie''  in  the 
underworld,  where  he  was  loved  for 
enduring  qualities  of  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship. His  crimes  need  not  be  specified; 
they  were  not  those  of  a  sneak  or  a  coward. 
He  first  came  to  Mr.  Osborne's  attention 
in  Auburn,  where  he  had  been  five  years 
in  solitary  confinement  following  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  Dannemora  prison, 
in  which  he  had  shot  a  guard.  Mr.  Os- 
borne asked  Warden  Rattigan's  permission 
to  take  Canada  Blackie  out  of  his  cell  for 
a  walk  last  Fourth  of  July,  on  the  historic 
occasion  when  the  prisoners  celebrated  their 
first  games  in  the  prison  yard.  It  was  a 
part  of  Canada  Blackie's  code  of  ethics  to 
defy  all  authority  in  prison,  and  hitherto 
when  it  had  been  necessary  to  remove 
him  from  one  cell  to  another  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  knocking  him  down  and  dragging 
him  out.  However,  he  had  heard  of  Mr. 
Osborne's  self-imposed  prison  term,  like 
most  other  inmates  of  prisons  in  the  United 
States,  and  respected  him  for  it,  and  when 
that  gentleman  appeared  at  his  cell  door 
and  casually  invited  him  to  come  out  and 
see  the  games,  as  if  that  were  an  ordinary 
occurence,  Canada  Blackie  came.  He  did 
not  return  to  solitary  confinement.  He 
was  restored  to  ordinary  prison  conditions 
and  he  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
active  workers  in  the  Mutual  Welfare 
League  and  eventually  became  one  of  its 
officers.  His  nature  seemed  completely 
to  change  with  his  restoration  to  partial 
liberty  and  humane  treatment.  As  is  in- 
variably the  case  when  a  man  of  strength 
of  character  turns  from  evil  to  good,  his 
very  forcefulness  carried  him  as  far  in  the 
right  direction  as.it  had  previously  in  the 
direction  of  wrong,  so  that  he  became  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  among  his 
fellow  prisoners.  Had  Canada  Blackie's 
health  begun  to  fail  before  his  release  from 
solitary  confinement,  his  reformation  might 
have  been  accounted  for  on  that  ground ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  several  months 
later  that  the  first  symptoms  of  disease 
appeared. 

Canada  Blackie's  usefulness  did  not  end 
when  he  became  too  feeble  to  leave  his 
bed.  It  so  happened  that  the  warden  of 
a  reformatory  in  Connecticut  had  been 
a  keeper  in  Joliet  prison  in  Illinois  while 


Canada  Blackie  was  serving  a  term  there, 
and  had  more  than  once  assisted  in  hope- 
less efforts  to  force  him  to  conform  to  dis- 
cipline. In  February  the  directors  of  the 
reformatory  decided  to  introduce  the  honor 
system,  but  the  warden,  a  veteran  of  forty- 
three  years'  experience  in  penal  institutions 
who  held  the  new  penology  in  contempt, 
would  have  none  of  it.  He  was  lured 
to  Sing  Sing  on  some  pretense  by  one  of 
the  directors,  whose  real  purpose  was  to 
put  him  in  touch  with  Canada  Blackie. 
An  hour's  talk  with  the  man  he  had  known 
before  as  a  terror  of  the  prisons,  the  des- 
pair of  wardens  and  keepers,  sent  the  war- 
den of  the  Connecticut  reformatory  home 
a  convert  to  the  honor  system — which  has 
been  introduced  in  his  institution. 

The  difference  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  two  institutions  under  the 
new  conditions  as  compared  with  the  old  is 
almost  inconceivable.  Less  than  two  years 
ago  they  would  shuffle  in  to  their  meals,  in 
charge  of  guards  who  carried  cudgels,  with 
sullen  faces  and  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  if  a 
visitor  came  among  them  in  the  shops  or 
yards  they  regarded  him  with  surly  sus- 
picion, particularly  if  they  knew  him  to  be 
a  "chiel  amang  them  takin'  notes."  To- 
day, unaccompanied  by  guards,  but  led 
by  their  own  elected  captains,  the  men 
swing  into  the  mess  halls  with  heads  up 
and  generally  bright  faces,  and  a  visitor 
who  is  vouched  for  by  Superintendent 
Riley  or  their  warden  has  their  immediate 
friendship;  if  he  is  known  to  be  a  writer 
he  is  made  particularly  welcome. 

Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  have  been  so  much 
in  the  public  eye  during  the  last  few 
months  that  Great  Meadow,  at  Comstock, 
in  Washington  County,  where  the  honor 
system  in  New  York  State  prisons  had  its 
beginnings  in  191 1,  has  been  almost  for- 
gotten. The  Great  Meadow  experimental 
station — no  longer  an  experiment,  by  the 
way — is  merely  an  i,ioo-acre  farm,  on 
which  is  a  big  house  with  600  comfortable 
rooms  and  600  more  building,  in  which  the 
farm  hands  are  locked  up  every  night. 
The  house  is  called  a  prison,  and  the  rooms 
are  known  as  cells.  However,  the  cell 
block  is  as  light,  bright,  and  cheerful  as  a 
sun  parlor.  The  walls  facing  the  cells  are 
more  than  half  in  glass,  and  the  occupants 
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look  right  out  into  the  open  country.  The 
cells  are  the  size  of  some  hall  bedrooms, 
but  they  are  better  furnished  than  most 
hall  bedrooms  that  are  rented  in  the  big 
cities.  The  beds  are  of  polished  steel,  and 
there  are  an  electric  light,  sanitary  plumb- 
ing, and  running  water  in  every  cell. 
Everything  that  modern  sanitation  has 
taught  has  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cell  block.  The  Great  Meadow 
idea  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Prison  Super- 
intendent Cornelius  V.  Collins,  and  was 
the  conception  of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Mills, 
former  sales  agent  of  the  Prison  Depart- 
ment, to  whom  and  Mr.  Collins  many 
earlier  prison  reforms  are  due.  Mr.  Mills's 
plan  was  the  erection  of  a  prison  to  be  made 
the  apex  of  the  state's  system,  in  which 
unusual  privileges  were  to  be  granted,  and 
transference  to  which  was  to  be  a  reward 
for  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  inmates 
of  the  other  prisons,  and  also  a  measure 
providing  for  their  leaving  prison  in  good 
health  after  work  in  the  open.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  this  scheme  far  beyond  the  limit 
set  by  the  most  hopeful  advocates  of  prison 
humanizing  is  the  work  of  Mr.  William 
J.  Homer.  The  basic  idea  of  Mr.  Homer's 
theory  of  prison  administration  is,  in  his 
own  words:  "  If  you  treat  a  man  right  he'll 
treat  you  right — ninety-nine  times  out  of 
a  hundred."  Mr.  Homer  does  not  call  him- 
self a  penologist.  He  was  a  business  man 
in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  before  he  became  warden 
of  Great  Meadow,  and  was  selected  for  the 
position  by  Prison  Superintendent  Scott, 
with  whom  he  had  frequently  discussed 
prison  matters.  There  were  139  inmates 
at  Great  Meadow  when  Warden  Homer 
began  his  work  there  in  July,  191 1 .  These 
men  he  summoned  to  his  oifice  singly  and 
in  groups  of  three  or  four,  and  explained 
the  honor  system  he  purposed  to  introduce 
— ^which  was  merely  that  each  man  should 
give  his  word  not  to  try  to  escape,  and  in 
return  be  allowed  all  the  liberty  possible 
under  prison  surveillance.  It  was  the 
following  March,  the  beginning  of  the 
farming  season,  that  the  new  order  went 
into  effect  at  Great  Meadow,  and  at  present 
there  are  600  inmates  on  honor  not  to  leave 
the  farm  without  permission,  while  more 


than  two  thousand  men  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  Warden  Homer's 
system.  There  is  approximately  one 
keeper  to  every  fourteen  prisoners  at  Great 
Meadow,  as  in  the  other  prisons  of  the 
state,  but  the  guards  carry  no  weapons. 
The  600  prisoners,  so  far  as  forcible  res- 
traint or  opposition  is  concerned,  might  at 
any  time  during  the  day  overcome  their 
guards  and  sack  Comstock  and  the  adjacent 
villages.  The  men  leave  the  farm  unac- 
companied by  guards  whenever  their  work 
makes  it  necessary.  One  gang  of  men 
took  their  lunches  almost  every  day  last 
summer  and  were  away  without  a  guard 
ten  hours  a  day  building  a  dam  on  a 
creek  a  mile  from  the  cell  block.  One  of 
the  Great  Meadow  prisoners' has  charge  of 
300  pigs,  and  another  of  the  same  number 
of  sheep;  both  men  and  their  helpers  are 
often  out  alone  all  night  looking  after  their 
charges  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
percentage  of  escapes  and  attempts  to 
escape  during  the  three  years  of  Warden 
Homer's  administration  has  been  about 
one  half  of  one  per  cent. — eleven  out 
of  a  total  of  2,095  prisoners,  to  be  ex- 
act—  and  during  this  period  more  than 
1,400  men  have  been  paroled,  of  whom 
fewer  than  40  have  been  returned  to  the 
state  prisons. 

Exactly  the  same  question  arises  with 
regard  to  Great  Meadow  and  Warden 
Homer  as  with  regard  to  Sing  Sing  and 
Warden  Osborne:  Do  the  prisoners  re- 
spond to  the  man  or  to  the  system?  Would 
other  wardens  of  equal  intelligence,  with 
the  same  degree  of  what  is  called  mag- 
netism, who  can  be  at  the  same  time  sym- 
pathetic and  firm,  dominant  and  yet 
kindly,  be  able  to  make  the  honor  system 
effective  in  the  ordinary  prison?  That 
is  a  problem  that  only  time  can  solve. 
Both  Mr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Osborne  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  welfare  of  their 
erring  brethren;  they  love  their  fellow  men; 
their  souls  are  in  their  work.  Perhaps 
only  administrators  thus  devoted  will  ever 
be  able  to  obtain  a  control  like  to  that  of 
the  wardens  of  Great  Meadow  and  Sing 
Sing  over  bodies  of  men  living  under  ab- 
normal conditions  in  our  prisons. 


MAN    AND    HIS    MACHINES 

WIND-SHIELD  FOR  MOTOR-CYCLES         A  NEW   KIND   OF  CAR  FERRY 


A  MUDGUARD  and  wind-shield 
for  motor-cycles,  designed  prin- 
cipally for  use  in  winter,  has  been 
constructed  of  hollow  steel  tubing  and 
mohair,  with  a  celluloid  window.  It  is 
shaped  so  that  the  rider  may  look  over  the 
shield  and  still  be  protected,  for  the  rush 
of  air  is  deflected  up  and  over  his  head, 
thus  enabling  him  to  enjoy  far  greater 
comfort  and  protection  from  the  chilling 
wind  that  detracts  so  much  from  the 
pleasure  of  motor-cycling  in  the  late 
autumn  or  early  winter. 

The  wind-shield  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  handle-bar  width  and  has  no  projec- 
tions to  get  tangled  up  with  the  motor- 
cycle or  with  passing  objects.  The  weight 
of  the  mudguard  and  shield  is  9  pounds. 
It  can  be  attached  to  any 
make  of  machine  in  a  few 
minutes.  When  not  in 
use  the  wind-shield  por- 
tion may  be  turned  down 
out  of  the  way  as  il- 
lustrated in  one  of 
the  accompanying 
photographs. 


AN  ICE-BREAKING  car  ferry  with 
several  new  characteristics,  to  be 
used  for  the  transportation  of 
trains  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Levis  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  has  been  constructed  in  England 
for  the  Transcontinental  railroad  of  Canada. 
The  vessel  is  of  the  twin-screw  type  with 
an  ice-breaking  propeller  at  the  forward 
end,  and  has  a  movable  tidal  car  deck 
by  means  of  which  the  problem  of  meeting 
tidal  conditions  at  places  where  there  is  a 
great  variation  in  the  tides  seems  to  have 
been  solved.  The  railroad  tracks  on  the 
landing  at  Quebec  and  Levis  are  built  at  a 
fixed  level,  and  the  tidal  deck  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  to  take  trains  from  these  tracks 
at  any  state  of  -tt^:-^     ^^^^'  ^he  range 

being  18  feet,  jjil^lj^  The  tidal  deck 
is  set  above  the  ^MRHT  main  deck  of  the 
vessel  upon  ten  "t  transverse   gir- 
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screw,  giving  the  deck  the  necessary 
range  of  action  to  suit  the  varying  tidal 
conditions.  Three  lengths  of  track  are 
fitted  on  the  tidal  deck,  each  supported 
on  lattice  girders,  while  at  each  end  of  the 
deck  there  is  an  adjustable  -hinged  gang- 
way with  ball  and  socket  joints  to  allow 
for  any  heel  of  ship  or  change  of  trim  which 
takes  nlace  while  loading  or  unloading. 


BOX    CARS    ON    THE    FERRY 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  AT  QUEBEC,  WHERE  THE 
FERRY  WILL  BE  USED,  HAS  A  TIDAL  VARIATION  OF 
EIGHTEEN  FEET 

ders,  each  end  of  which  rests  on  a  large  nut 
which  works  up  and  down  on  a  vertical 


FARM   TRACTOR   DRIVEN    LIKE  A 
HORSE       • 

A  MAN  on  a  hay  wagon  or  a  reaper 
driving  a  gasolene  tractor  ahead 
of  him  as  if  it  were  a  team  of 
horses  is  one  of  the  curious  sights  which 
modern  invention  gives  us.  - 

This  tractor  is  driven  with  reins. 
The  pulls  on  these  have  the  same  eflFect 
as  pulls  on  reins  attached  to  a  bit  in  a 
horse's  mouth.  The  pulling  of  either  the 
right  or  the  left  rein  steers  the  tractor, 
and  a  pull  on  both  at  once  stops  it.     A 


ICE-BREAKING     CAR     FERRY     WITH     TIDAL     DECK 

A     FERRY     USED    BY    THE    TRANSCONTINENTAL    RAILROAD    OF    CANADA    TO    TRANSFER    CARS     ACROSS     THE     ST. 
LAWRENCE    RIVER    HAS    A    DECK    WHICH    CAN    BE    RAISED    OR    LOWERED    TO  MEET   VARIATIONS    OF    TIDE 


MAN   AND    HIS    MACHINES 


A    TRACTOR    DRIVEN     WITH     REINS 

A   FARM  TRACTOR  WHICH  CAN    BE  HITCHED  TO  ANY  VEHICLE  AND  WHICH  IS  DRIVEN  WITH  REINS,  LIKE  A  HORSE 


further    backward     pull    on     both     reins 
causes  it  to  back  up. 

By  the  control  of  the  lines  one  man  can 
operate  both  the  tractor  and  the  implement 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  tractor  is 
small,  and  will  hitch  up  to  practically  all 
types  of  farm  implements,  the  change  from 
one  to  another  being  as  easily  made  as  with 
a  team  of  horses.  It  has  been  in  use  for 
more  than  a  year. 


installations  are  being  made  in  houses  al- 
ready built,  the  owners  being  willing  to 
incur  the  extra  labor  expense  to  do  away 


OUTSIDE 


GAS   AND 
METERS 


ELECTRIC 


THE  inconvenience  of  having  a 
public  service  company's  em- 
ployee enter  one's  house  to  read 
the  gas  or  electric  meter  may  be  obviated 
by  a  new  type  of  outside  meter  shown  in 
the  illustration  on  page  124.  The  meter 
is  set  in  the  exterior  wall  of  the  house, 
face  outward. 

The  cost  of  installing  outside  boxes  is 
less  than  ten  dollars  for  each,  if  they  are 
built  in  when  a  house  is  erected.     Many 


A    GASOLENE    HORSE 

THE  TRACTOR  HARNESSED  TO  A  HARVESTER,  ONE  MAN 
OPERATING  BOTH  MACHINES 
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A    NEW    TYPE     OF    METER 

IT   CAN    CONVENIENTLY    BE    READ    FROM    THE  OUTSIDE 

with  the  nuisances  resulting  from  the  plac- 
ing of  meters  in  the  basement  and  elsewhere. 


M 


EDISON'S  "TELESCRIBE 

R.   THOMAS   A.   EDISON, 
machine  which  he  calls  the 
scribe,"    has   succeeded    in 


m  a 
'tele- 
com- 


bining the  phonograph  with  the  telephone 


for  the  recording  of  telephone  conversa- 
tions. Heretofore  in  telephoning  there 
have  been  no  records  for  reference;  none 
of  the  feeling  of  security  that  attends  the 
actual  possession  of  a  signed  communica- 
tion or  the  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  that  has 
been  mailed.  But  now,  by  means  of  the 
"telescribe,"  both  sides  of  a  telephone 
conversation  can  be  recorded 

In  operating,  the  receiver  of  the  regular 
desk  telephone  is  removed  from  the  hook 
and  placed  in  the  socket  of  the  telescribe. 
In  this  way  the  accoustic  connection  to  the 
dictating  machine  is  made  without  danger 
of  criticism  from  the  telephone  company, 
as  the  instrument  is  neither  mechanically 
nor  electrically  connected  to  the  telephone 
lines.  The  user  then  takes  up  a  small 
receiver,  which  is  part  of  the  telescribe, 
and  gives  his  call  to  the  exchange.  Both 
sides  of  the  conversation  and  the  voice  of 
the  central  operator  making  the  con- 
nection are  recorded.  After  the  conversa- 
tion the  dictator  may  turn  to  the  telescribe 
and  confirm  what  has  been  said. 


,.  ,,  Copyright  t)y  Thomas  A.  Edison 

THE       TELESCRIBE 

MR.  THOMAS  A.    EDISON   USING  HIS  DEVICE  FOR  THE  RECORDING  OF  TELEPHONE  CONVERSATIONS 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


BEGINNING  on  the  28th  of 
March  the  German  Navy  car- 
ried on  hostiHties  against  the 
I  United  States.  On  that  date  a 
German  submarine  caused  the 
death  of  Mr.  Leon  C.  Thrasher,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the 
steamer  Falaha  when  it  was  blown  up.  On 
the  28th  of  April  a  German  aeroplane 
dropped  bombs  on  the  American  ship 
Gushing  although  she  was  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  On  the  first  of  May  the  American 
oil  ship  Gulflight  was  struck  by  a  torpedo 
from  a  submarine  and  the  lives  of  three 
American  citizens  lost.  Finally,  on  May 
7th,  a  German  submarine  killed  more  than 
100  American  citizens  by  sinking  the  Lusi- 
tania.  These  acts  were  not  war,  for  the 
killing  of  non-combatants  in  these  days  is 
not  sanctioned  by  the  rules  of  war.  But 
they  were  hostile,  and  as  they  were  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  in 
official  German  statements  they  were  pre- 
sumably intentionally  hostile. 

A  statement  written  by  the  German 
Government  a  few  days  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lusitania,  changing  its  attitude 
in  such  cases  as  the  Gulflight,  showed  a 
willingness  to  respect  American  ships,  but 
left    the    old    hostile    inferences    toward 

Copyright.  19 1 5,  by  Doubleday, 


American  citizens  on  the  passenger  ships 
of  belligerents. 

The  Germans  claim  that  the  submarine 
changes  naval  war.  That  is  true,  but  the 
inference  from  it,  that  the  submarine 
also  changes  international  law  and  limits 
our  rights  at  sea,  is  not  true.  Interna- 
tional law,  as  it  affects  us  and  our  rights 
on  the  sea,  cannot  be  changed  by  the  decree 
of  any  foreign  government.  Nor  can  the 
laws  of  humanity  be  modified  to  fit  the 
limitations  of  Germany's  naval  forces. 

American  rights  at  sea  must  and  will  be 
maintained.  Our  scrupulous  neutrality 
was  "  not  a  petty  desire  to  keep  out  of 
trouble."  It  was  a  desire  to  serve  civiliza- 
tion by  demonstrating  that  a  nation  of 
mature  judgment  can  maintain  its  rights 
even  in  such  times  as  these  without  war. 

A  failure  to  maintain  our  rights  in  peace 
would  destroy  our  ideal  of  a  nation  so  right 
it  need  not  fight.  It  would  prove  that 
such  a  nation  cannot  exist  in  a  civiliza- 
tion that  harbors  an  exponent  of  the  doc- 
trine that  necessity  knows  no  law.  If  we, 
in  comparative  isolation,  cannot  maintain 
our  rights  peacefully  there  is  no  use  trying 
to  go  on  with  what  we  believe  civilization 
to  be  until  Germany  is  made  to  realize 
that  even  necessity  must  know  some  law. 

Page  &  Co.    All  rights  reserved. 
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THE    HON.   JAMES    BRYCE 

FORMER  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WHO,  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  AN  OFFICIAL 
BRITISH  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE,  STANDS  SPONSOR  FOR  THE  REPORT  CHARGING  GER- 
MANY   WITH    A    DELIBERATELY    ORGANIZED    CAMPAIGN    OF    TERROR    IN    BELGIUM 


GEN.    FERDINAND   FOCH 

MY    LEFT    HAS     BEEN     FORCED    BACK,    MY    RIGHT    IS    ROUTED,    I     SHALL    ATTACK    WITH 
GENERAL     FOCH's    MESSAGE    TO    GENERAL   JOFFRE    AT    THE    HIGH    TIDE    OF 

(See  page  185) 


THE    CENTRE 

THE    GERMAN    ADVANCE    IN    FRANCE 


THE    MARCH    OF    EVENTS 
A  TEST  OF  DEMOCRACY 


133 


I 


THE  President's  note  to  Germany 
ended  with  the  sentence:  "The 
Imperial  German  Government  will 
not  expect  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  omit  any  word  or  any  act  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  its  sacred  duty 
of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens." 

These  are  the  calm  and  deliberate  words 
of  a  man  who  recognized  their  full  sig- 
nificance and  chose  them  carefully.  They 
are  the  words  of  a  man  who  meant  exactly 
what  he  said  and  who  knew  that  his  words 
were  accurately  voicing  the  thoughts  of  the 
nation  for  which  he  was  acting.  With  a 
rare  restraint  born  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
occasion,  the  people  and  the  press  awaited 
the  Government's  action.  Almost  unani- 
mously from  all  parts  of  the  country  came 
the  burst  of  deep  indignation  over  the  loss 
of  lives  on  the  Lusitania.  Yet  men  and 
newspapers  refrained  from  embarrassing  the 
President.  He  was  left  free  with  his  con- 
science and  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  to  meet  the  crisis  which  had  been 
forced  upon  us.  The  way  in  which  both 
the  country  and  the  Government  met  the 
test  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fundamen- 
tal soundness  of  American  democracy. 


CIVILIZATION  VS.  "KULTUR" 

THE  present  war  proves,  as  any 
practical  man  can  see,  that  a  na- 
tion that  does  not  wish  to  be 
imposed  on  must  have  the  ability  to  defend 
itself.  The  innocence  of  Belgium  did  not 
save  her  from  Germany,  nor  has  the  inno- 
cence of  China  saved  her  from  the  im- 
positions of  Japan. 

But  the  present  war  proves  nearly  as 
clearly  that  great  armaments  are  likely 
to  beget  enemies  even  faster  than  they 
develop  strength.  Great  armaments  need 
not  necessarily  beget  enemies,  but  if  they 
encourage  a  people  to  believe  in  force 
alone,  as  they  are  very  likely  to  do,  they 
become  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength,  for  they  raise  up  enough 
enemies  to  nullify  all  preparations.  This 
is  what  has  happened  to  Germany.  No 
country  could  be  better  organized  for  war. 


Germany  had  the  greatest  army  in  the 
world.  It  was  bigger  than  the  French 
army,  more  powerful  than  the  Russian 
army,  superior  to  any  other  army.  The 
rulers  of  Germany  knew  this  and  they 
seemed  to  believe  also  that  their  rights 
were  as  wide  as  their  army  was  efficient. 
When  France  realized  the  German  position 
the  Republic  began  reorganizing  its  army. 
When  Russia  realized  it  it  began  reor- 
ganizing its  army.  When  England  realized 
it  it  prepared  its  fleet  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. Nothing  that  Germany  could  do 
could  enable  her  to  keep  her  forces  or  those 
of  Austria  and  Turkey  increasing  as  fast  as 
the  combined  forces  of  her  neighbors. 

As  soon  as  a  nation  hitches  its  standard 
to  the  doctrine  of  force  alone,  its  doom  is 
sealed.  France  tried  it  under  Napoleon, 
the  greatest  general  of  modern  times — and 
failed.  Germany  has  tried  it  under  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  11  with  the  best  organization 
for  war  ever  perfected — and  she,  too,  will 
fail.  It  is  truly  now  "either  world  domin- 
ation or  downfall,"  whether  Bernhardi 
meant  it  or  not,  for  there  can  be  no  lasting 
basis  of  peace  with  an  undefeated  nation 
in  arms  which  believes  that  its  rights  are 
as  great  as  its  power. 

Energy,  accuracy,  efficiency,  and  force — 
that  is  the  Kultur  which  the  Prussian 
theory  would  substitute  for  the  civilization 
in  which  other  nations  have  tried  to  have 
humanity  and  fair  dealing  limit  the  activi- 
ties of  force.  We  hope  that  had  any  other 
nation  been  in  the  position  of  Germany 
last  August  its  ideals  of  civilization  would 
have  prevented  it  from  sending  a  devas- 
tating army  through  Belgium.  We  hope 
that  no  other  army  would  have  descended 
to  a  system  of  terrorizing  the  population 
by  murder  and  burning.  We  hope  that 
even  in  any  extremity  the  ideals  of  civili- 
zation would  prevent  any  other  govern- 
ment from  ordering  a  submarine  captain 
to  kill  a  thousand  non-combatants  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  a  cargo  of  ammunition, 
and  if  such  an  order  were  given  we  hope 
that  the  officer  of  any  other  navy  would 
have  the  courage  of  his  humanity  not  to 
carry  it  out. 

These  are  the  aspects  of  civilization 
which  seem  to  us  fundamentally  opposed 
to  Kultur.      The  scientific   accuracy,  en- 
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ergy,  and  efficiency  which  Kultur  also 
impHes  are  ingredients  which  our  civihza- 
tion  may  well  imitate. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  GERMAN  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  GOVERNMENT 

SOME  months  before  the  war  broke 
out  a  German  professor  in  an 
American  university  wrote  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  a  paper  on  "German 
Literature  and  the  American  Temper,"  in 
which  he  said: 

I  verily  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  an 
American  to  understand  the  feelings  which  a 
loyal  German  subject,  particularly  of  the  con- 
servative sort,  entertains  toward  the  State  and 
its  authority.  That  the  State  should  be  any- 
thing more  than  an  institution  for  the  protec- 
tion and  safeguarding  of  the  happiness  of 
individuals;  that  it  might  be  considered  as 
a  spiritual,  collective  personality,  leading  a 
life  of  its  own,  beyond  and  above  the  life  of 
individuals — these  are  thoughts  utterly  foreign 
to  the  American  mind,  and  very  near  and  dear 
to  the  heart  of  a  German. 

The  professor  is  right.  The  Ameri- 
can takes  Lincoln's  description  of  the 
State  "of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people"  literally.  The  conception  of 
a  State  leading  a  life  of  its  own  beyond  and 
above  the  life  of  individuals  is  outside  our 
philosophy.  Such  a  State  might  have 
ambitions  at  variance  with  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  majority  of  its  subjects.  It 
is  essentially  an  undemocratic  doctrine — 
this  doctrine  of  an  irresponsible  State. 

A  State  that  is  above  and  beyond  the 
people  it  governs  is  not  amenable  to  their 
conscience  or  their  humanity.  If  the  in- 
dividual exists  for  the  State,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  the  State  may  not  ask  him  to  do. 
The  necessities  of  the  State  are  his  law. 
They  stand  above  his  conscience,  his  re- 
ligion, and  his  honor.  And  the  first  duty 
of  this  State  which  is  above  law  and  morals 
is  to  perpetuate  itself  and  increase  its  power. 
Such  a  State,  realizing  that  it  is  bound  by 
nothing  but  force,  must  necessarily  put  its 
faith  in  force  and  force  alone.  Whatever 
Kultur  may  mean  to  the  German,  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  it  is  the  doctrine  of  or- 
ganized, scientific,  efficient  force — without 
the  restraint  of  morals. 


AN     INDICTMENT    OF    MILITARY 
SAVAGERY 

SELDOM  in  the  history  of  war  has  a 
population  fled  from  an  invading 
army  in  such  numbers  as  the  Bel- 
gians fled  from  the  German  forces.  Seldom 
has  there  been  as  much  persistent  accusa- 
tion of  wholesale  brutality  as  has  been 
made  against  the  Germans  in  Belgium. 
Yet  the  American  public  was  loath  to  be- 
lieve that  there  had  been  any  organized 
terrorism  ordered  by  responsible  officers  of 
the  German  Army.  We  have  not  wanted 
to  believe  that  wholesale  brutality  and  the 
murder  of  non-combatants  could  occur  in 
a  European  country  at  this  period  of  the 
world's  history.  But  the  report  of  the 
investigating  committee  headed  by  Lord 
Bryce  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  the  most 
terrible  indictment  of  savagery  ever  filed 
against  a  government  in  modern  times. 

The  report  tells  of  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  unarmed  civilians  who  were 
marched  out  in  the  presence  of  German 
officers  and  shot,  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  houses  systematically  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed,  and  of  unorganized  arson,  rape, 
and  murder.  The  report  gives  page  after 
page  of  details  in  proof  of  the  committee's 
conclusions: 

1.  That  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Belgium 
deliberate  and  systematically  organized  mas- 
sacres of  the  civil  population,  accompanied 
by  many  isolated  murders  and  other  outrages. 

2.  That  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  generally 
innocent  civilians,  both  men  and  women,  were 
murdered  in  large  numbers,  women  violated, 
and  children  murdered. 

3.  That  looting,  house  burning,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property  were  ordered 
and  countenanced  by  the  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  that  elaborate  provision  had  been 
made  for  systematic  incendiarism  at  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  that  the  burning  and 
destruction  were  frequent  where  no  military 
necessity  could  be  alleged,  being,  indeed,  part 
of  a  system  of  general  terrorization. 

4.  That  the  rules  and  usages  of  war  were 
frequently  broken,  particularly  by  the  using 
of  civilians,  including  women  and  children,  as  a 
shield  for  advancing  forces  exposed  to  fire,  to 
a  less  degree  by  killing  the  wounded  and  prison- 
ers, and  in  the  frequent  abuse  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  white  flag. 


THE    MARCH   OF    EVENTS 


In  explaining  the  horrid  course  of  the 
German  war  the  report  says : 

In  Belgium  large  bodies  of  men,  sometimes 
including  the  burgomaster  and  the  priest,  were 
seized,  marched  by  officers  to  a  spot  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  there  shot  in  cold  blood,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  trial  or  even  inquiry,  under 
the  pretense  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  the 
village,  though  these  unhappy  victims  were 
not  even  charged  with  having  themselves  com- 
mitted any  wrongful  act,  and  though,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  village  authorities  had  done 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  molestation  of 
the  invading  force. 

Such  acts  are  no  part  of  war,  for  innocence 
is  entitled  to  respect  even  in  war.  They  are 
mere  murders,  just  as  the  drowning  of  the  inno- 
cent passengers  and  crew  on  a  merchant  ship 
is  murder  and  not  an  act  of  war. 

That  these  acts  should  have  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  peaceful  population  of  an  un- 
offending country  which  was  not  at  war  with 
its  invaders  but  merely  defending  its  own  neu- 
trality, guaranteed  by  the  invading  Power,  may 
excite  amazement  and  even  incredulity.  It 
was  with  amazement  and  almost  with  incredul- 
ity that  the  committee  first  read  the  depositions 
relating  to  such  acts.  But  when  the  evidence 
regarding  Liege  was  followed  by  that  regarding 
Aerschot,  Louvain,  Andenne,  Dinant,  and 
the  other  towns  and  villages,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  such  a  mass  of  concurrent  testimony 
became  irresistible,  and  we  were  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  things  described  had 
really  happened. 

The  question  then  arose  how  they  could  have 
happened.  Not  from  mere  military  license, 
for  the  discipline  of  the  German  army  is  prover- 
bially stringent  and  its  obedience  implicit. 
Not  from  any  special  ferocity  of  the  troops,  for 
whoever  has  traveled  among  the  German 
peasantry  knows  that  they  are  as  kindly  and 
good-natured  as  any  people  in  Europe,  and  those 
who  can  recall  the  war  of  1870  will  remember 
that  no  charges  resembling  those  proved  by 
these  depositions  were  then  established.  The 
excesses  recently  committed  in  Belgium  were, 
moreover,  too  widespread  and  too  uniform  in 
their  character  to  be  mere  sporadic  outbursts 
of  passion  or  rapacity. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  these  ex- 
cesses were  committed — in  some  cases  ordered, 
in  others  allowed — on  a  system  and  in  pursuance 
of  a  set  purpose.  That  purpose  was  to  strike 
terror  into  the  civil  population  and  dishearten 
the  Belgian  troops,  so  as  to  crush  down  resis- 
tance and  extinguish  the  very  spirit  of  self- 
defense.     The  pretext  that  civilians  had  fired 
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upon  the  invading  troops  was  used  to  justify 
not  merely  the  shooting  of  individual  franc- 
tireurs,  but  the  murder  of  large  numbers  of  in- 
nocent civilians,  an  act  absolutely  forbidden  by 
the  rules  of  civiHzed  warfare. 

In  the  minds  of  Prussian  officers  war  seems 
to  have  become  a  sort  of  sacred  mission,  one 
of  the  highest  functions  of  the  omnipotent 
State,  which  is  itself  as  much  an  army  as  a 
State.  Ordinary  morality  and  the  ordinary 
sentiment  of  pity  vanish  in  its  presence,  super- 
seded by  a  new  standard  which  justifies  to  the 
soldier  every  means  that  can  conduce  to  suc- 
cess, however  shocking  to  a  natural  sense  of 
justice  and  humanity,  however  revolting  to 
his  own  feelings.  The  spirit  of  war  is  deified. 
Obedience  to  the  State  and  its  war  lord  leaves 
no  room  for  any  other  duty  or  feeling. 


PREPAREDNESS 

IF  ANYTHING  more  were  needed 
than  the  last  year  of  European  history 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a 
proper  preparedness  even  for  the  most 
peacefully  disposed  nations,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  storm  cloud  gathered  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Lusitania  should  con- 
vince us.  It  showed  plainly  again  that 
such  dangers  rise  suddenly  and  that  we 
alone  cannot  decide  whether  there  shall 
be  peace  or  not.  On  this  very  occasion 
the  last  decision  was  in  Berlin. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  decide  what  kind  of  a 
national  defense  we  want,  just  as  we  de- 
cided what  kind  of  a  currency  system  we 
wanted,  and  to  pass  a  comprehensive  law 
to  get  it.  The  system  of  peddling  out 
a  dreadnaught  one  year,  three  the  next, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  proper  smaller 
craft,  sometimes  not — this  higgledy-pig- 
gledy system  is  bound  to  make  our  Navy 
an  uncertain  and  ill  balanced  prop  in  time 
of  trouble.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Army. 
Sometimes  it  is  given  aeroplanes,  some- 
times field  gun  ammunition,  but  it  is 
never  properly  prepared  as  a  whole  and, 
therefore,  it  is  never  altogether  ready 
to  conduct  war. 

There  is  no  use  of  any  more  investiga- 
tions, no  use  of  any  more  recriminations. 
There  is  need  for  a  big  piece  of  construc- 
tive legislation,  a  National  Defense  Act 
that  shall  be  as  fundamental  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 


WHY  THE  WORLD  IS  AGAINST 

GERMANY 

TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS   OF   THE    ''MAILED    FIST"    WHICH    HAVE    LEFT    THE    GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT    ALMOST    FRIENDLESS    IN    THE    WORLD 


THE  destruction  of  the  Lusitania 
and  the  situation  that  led  up 
to  it  have  given  people  "furi- 
ously to  think"  as  to  what 
the  true  inwardness  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy  may  be.  Much  more,  per- 
haps, can  be  learnt  of  the  significance 
of  the  series  of  events  which  have  disturbed 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  by  peering  back  into  the 
past  than  by  speculating  about  contem- 
poraneous causes.  It  is  a  long  story :  but  it 
all  comes  down  to  the  fact  that,  as  multi- 
tudinous tongues  and  pens  have  pointed 
out,  the  German  doctrine  in  political 
affairs  is  the  supremacy  of  might  over 
right,  and  she  has  bent  her  every  energy 
to  making  sure  that  she  had  the  might. 

The  preface  to  German  diplomacy  in 
recent  months  lies  in  the  history  of  the 
German  Empire.  By  war  Bismarck  de- 
cided to  create  that  Empire.  The  destiny 
of  Germany,  he  said,  would  be  worked 
out  by  blood  and  iron  and  not  through  idle 
demonstrations  and  empty  speeches.  But 
war  in  these  modern  times  cannot  simply 
be  made.  Pretexts  have  to  be  found. 
Hence  Bismarck  used  ruthless  diplomacy 
as  a  first  means.  The  Napoleonic  wars 
had  left  the  German-speaking  peoples 
loosely  combined  in  a  cumbersome  and 
powerless  confederation  in  which,  among 
scores  of  small  states)  Austria  and  Prussia 
stood  as  rivals.  Thus  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  eliminate  Austria.  To  eliminate 
Austria  a  perhaps  not  quite  unjustifiable 
war  was  provoked  between  Denmark  on 
the  one  hand  and  Austria  and  Prussia, 
representing  the  German  confederation, 
on  the  other.  The  cause  of  this  war  was 
the  status  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  situated  between  Germany  and 
Denmark.  The  duchies  were  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Denmark  but  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  self-government  which 


the  German  confederation  had  a  right  and 
interest  to  maintain.  Austria  and  Prussia 
fought  on  the  pretext  of  maintaining  it. 
After  their  victory  there  was  a  confusing 
controversy  as  to  the  new  status  of  the 
duchies.  Bismarck  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  deliberately  used  this' 
controversy  to  bring  on  war  with  Austria. 
By  the  Prussian  victory  of  Sadowa,  Austria 
was  ousted  from  the  Germanic  con- 
federation. 

Having  eliminated  Austria,  it  remained 
to  create  a  Prussianized  German  Empire. 
Again  Bismarck  had  recourse  to  war  and 
produced  war  by  "diplomacy."  He  tells 
with  great  satisfaction  in  his  autobiography 
how  he  deliberately  altered  a  telegram 
from  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ems  about 
some  critical  negotiations  then  going  on 
with  France,  so  that  the  telegram  when 
published  appeared  insulting  to  France 
and  made  war  inevitable.  Bismarck  was 
sitting  in  a  room  in  Berlin  with  Germany's 
two  great  soldiers,  Moltke  and  Roon, 
when  the  telegram  came.  They  were  de- 
pressed and  moody  because  they  wanted 
the  war  and  were  afraid  their  king  would 
not  force  it.  The  telegram  arrived.  Bis- 
marck read  it  and  asked  Moltke  whether  he 
was  ready  for  immediate  war.  Moltke 
said  yes,  and  the  necessary  omissions 
in  the  telegram  were  made.  Next  day  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  was  inevitable.  The 
Germans  marched  triumphantly  to  Paris 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed 
German  Emperor  at  Versailles. 

THE    FRUITS    OF    PEACE 

Thus  by  ruthless  diplomacy  and  by  war 
the  German  Empire  was  founded.  Its 
position  in  Europe  was,  however,  con- 
solidated by  peaceful  means,  for  Bismarck 
was  of  that  small  band  of  the  elect  among 
statesmen  who,  even  in  the  midst  of  suc- 
cess,   know   when    to    stop.     For    nearly 
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twenty  years  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  from  1871  to  1890,  his  one  idea  was 
to  gain  for  Germany  by  pure  diplomacy  the 
suzerainty  of  Europe.  His  method  was 
to  insult  nobody,  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  neighboring  countries  like  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  France  so  that  they 
might  not  combine  against  Germany,  and 
simultaneously  to  consolidate  Germany's 
position  by  arrangements  with  her  old 
enemy,  Austria,  and  with  Italy,  whose 
appearance  as  a  great  Power  only  ante- 
dated that  of  the  German  Empire  by  a  few 
years.  His  success  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  the  Czar  of  Russia — and  Russia 
was  then  regarded  as  Germany's  most 
dangerous  rival — publicly  toasted  Monte- 
negro in  1889  as  his  "only  sincere  and 
faithful   friend." 

But  the  period  of  Bismarck's  construc- 
tive diplomacy  was  merely  an  interlude. 
For  the  Germans  of  to-day,  and  especially 
for  the  Kaiser  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1888,  the  real  lesson  of  Bismarck's  great 
career  was  not  the  success  of  his  peaceful 
diplomacy  but  the  success  of  his  previous 
"blood  and  iron"  diplomacy.  Peaceful 
diplomacy  might  be  all  very  well  to  secure 
a  breathing  space,  but  not  thus  could  Ger- 
many expect  to  dominate  Europe  and  then 
the  world.  For  Germany  the  decades  be- 
tween 1880  and  1900  were  the  most  intoxi- 
cating era  that  has  ever  befallen  any 
European  nation.  Everything  seemed  to 
go  right,  to  prosper,  to  develop.  Bis- 
marck and  even  Treitschke  had  stopped 
at  the  seas.  Neither  with  colonial  expan- 
sion nor  with  a  big  navy  had  Bismarck 
ever  been  in  real  sympathy.  But  Bis- 
marck, the  Kaiser  thought,  had  grown  too 
modestly  pacific  in  his  old  age.  So  within 
two  years  of  his  coronation  he  dismissed 
the  old  chancellor.  By  "big  stick"  diplo- 
macy had  the  German  Empire  been  de- 
livered to  the  world:  by  like  means  should 
it  reach  truly  imperial  maturity. 

VON    DIEDERICH    AND    DEWEY 

It  is  easy  to  see  this  now.  Twenty 
years  ago  few  people  realized  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Kaiser's  talk  about  the  need 
for  a  big  navy,  of  his  sudden  rocking  of  the 
boat  of  European  politics,  or  of  his  curious 
diplomatic  and  personal  forays  in  different 


parts  of  the  world.  Everybody  remembers 
the  Manila  Bay  incident;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  to-day  most  people 
realize  that  it  was  something  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  isolated  impertinence  of 
a  German  admiral.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  both  in  execution  and  object  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  example  of  the 
Kaiser's  methods  of  "world  politics."  It 
has  been  exhaustively  and  authentically  de- 
scribed by  Admiral  Dewey  in  his  auto- 
biography. Early  in  May,  1898,  his  fleet 
sailed  into  Manila  Bay,  beat  the  Span- 
iards, and  established  a  blockade  of  the 
city.  Soon  afterward  two  English  cruisers, 
a  French  cruiser,  and  a  Japanese  cruiser 
appeared  and  willingly  complied  with  the 
very  reasonable  regulations  that  the  Ad- 
miral laid  down  for  them.  A  day  or  two 
later  a  German  cruiser,  the  Irene,  appeared. 
She  ignored  the  American  flagship  and 
dropped  anchor  where  she  chose.  Admiral 
Dewey  overlooked  the  incident  as  due  to 
carelessness  or  ignorance.  Next  morning, 
another  German  ship,  the  Cormoran, 
arrived.  A  launch  was  sent  to  hail  her  and 
was  ignored.  A  shot  was  fired  across  her 
bow,  for  it  was  feared  that  she  might  be 
a  disguised  Spanish  ship.  Then  she  came  to 
and  was  boarded.  Two  days  later,  on 
May  1 2th,  Admiral  von  Diederich  arrived 
in    his    flagship,    the    Kaiserin    Augusta. 

GERMAN    ACTIVITY   AT   MANILA 

By  the  middle  of  June  there  were  five 
German  warships  in  port,  two  of  them  with 
a  heavier  displacement  than  any  of  the 
American  vessels.  It  was,  as  Admiral 
Dewey  records,  an  anxious  time  owing  to 
the  possible  arrival  of  another  Spanish 
fleet  from  Spain,  and  meanwhile  the  imper- 
tinence of  the  Germans  increased.  "  1  saw 
they  did  not  mean  to  accept  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  laws  of  blockade.  German 
officers  frequently  landed  at  Manila,  where 
they  were  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with 
the  Spaniards  .  .  .  and,  the  wish 
fathering  the  thought,  the  talk  of  the  town 
was  that  the  Germans  would  intervene  in 
favor  of  Spain.  It  was  well  known  that 
Vice-admiral  von  Diederich  had  officially 
visited  the  Spanish  Captain-general  in  Man- 
ila, who  had  returned  the  call  by  night." 

German    officers    visited    the    Spanish 
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troops  and  outposts,  German  boats  took 
soundings,  German  seamen  occupied  a 
lighthouse,  and  the  German  men  of  war 
cruised  about  and  in  and  out  of  the  Bay. 
Finally,  without  Admiral  Dewey's  per- 
mission, the  Germans  landed  men  at 
Mariveles  Harbor  for  drill  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  quarantine  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay.  On  July  6th  Ad- 
miral Dewey  was  told  by  Filipino  insur- 
gents that  the  Germans  had  been  in- 
terfering on  Subig  Bay  with  their  opera- 
tions against  the  Spaniards.  Admiral 
Dewey  sent  two  vessels  to  investigate. 
It  was  found  that  the  German  cruiser 
Irene  had  visited  the  Spaniards  and  had 
kept  the  insurgents  from  using  a  small 
steamer  which  belonged  to  them.  No 
Germans  were  actually  fighting.  The 
situation,  however,  was  not  pleasant  and 
Admiral  Dewey  took  the  occasion  of  the 
news  of  Santiago  to  visit  Von  Diederich 
and  lay  before  him  his  position.  The 
main  trouble  was  Von  Diederich' s  refusal 
to  admit  that  the  Americans  had  the  right 
as  blockaders  to  visit  and  board  all  vessels, 
including  foreign  warships,  entering  the 
Bay.  The  German  admiral  said  that  he 
would  submit  the  point — all  authorities 
on  international  law  recognize  that  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  position  was  sound — to  a 
conference  of  the  senior  officers  of  all  the 
men-of-war  in  the  harbor.  Only  Captain 
Chichester,  the  British  commander.,  turned 
up.  He  supported  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
said  that  he  had  instructions  to  comply 
with  even  stricter  regulations  than  the 
Admiral  had  laid  down.  After  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  Cormoran  had  been  again 
brought  up  by  a  shot  across  her  bow 
Diederich  capitulated,  sent  an  apologetic 
emissary  to  his  American  colleague,  and 
behaved  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  stay. 

TESTING   THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE 

It  was  not  only  Admiral  Diederich' s 
bluff  that  had  to  be  called.  The  deliberate 
imperial  policy  of  Germany  was  set  back. 
There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  had 
the  Spaniards  not  been  defeated  at  San- 
tiago, had  not  their  military  impotence 
been  so  clearly  demonstrated,  and  possibly 
had  not  Captain  Chichester  at  Manila 
and    Lord    Pauncefote     at     Washington 


proved  that  the  United  States  enjoyed  the 
support  of  Great  Britain,  Germany  would 
have  turned  on  the  United  States.  For 
it  has  been  one  part  of  German  diplomacy 
to  leave  little  undone  to  further  its  quite 
natural  desire  for  colonies  and  sunny 
places  along  the  trade  routes  of  the  world: 
and  to  this  desire  the  United  States  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  have  been  one  ob- 
stacle and  the  traditional  interest  of 
Americans  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  has  been 
another  one. 

Since  the  Spanish  War  there  have  been 
various  incidents  in  South  America  and 
the  Orient.  Having  been  thwarted  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  "War,  the  Germans  found 
an  occasion  to  test  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  suggesting  to  England  in  1901  an 
agreement  which  would  have  compelled 
England,  among  other  things,  to  support 
Germany's  claims  to  any  possessions  in 
South  America.  That,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  at  a  time  when  there  was  much 
talk  of  Germany's  getting  control  of  the 
German  settlements  in  southern  Brazil. 
The  suggestion,  of  course,  failed.  It  was 
followed  by  an  independent  effort  to  test 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  when,  during  the 
early  part  of  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration, there  was  a  question  of 
chastising  Castro.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  strong  line  that  the  United  States  took 
it  might  have  well  led  to  a  German  foot- 
hold in  Venezuela.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  Germans  tried  another  attack  on  the 
Doctrine  in  the  shape  of  an  effort  to  buy 
St.  Thomas  from  Denmark.  It  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  in  Copenhagen.  Since  then 
there  have  been  various  "backstair  financial 
manoeuvres  to  get  a  foothold  in  Haiti, 
These  too  have  failed. 

In  the  Far  East  the  German  policy  was 
more  successful.  Omitting  the  question 
of  the  settlement  and  subsequent  owner- 
ship of  Samoa  between  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  during  which  Ger- 
many first  tried  its  game  of  large  local 
displays  of  force  and  energy,  its  first 
venture  was  to  persuade  Russia  and  France 
to  join  it  in  coercing  Japan  to  surrender 
Port  Arthur  and  the  surrounding  territory 
after  the  Chinese- Japanese  War  of  1894-s. 
The  idea  behind  this  was  to  keep  Japan 
off  the  mainland  and  offer  to  Russia  an 
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easy  path  to  the  sea  in  the  Far  East  so  that 
Germany  might  have  a  freer  hand  in  the 
Balkans.  The  next  feat  was  to  coerce 
China  by  a  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  to  grant 
Germany  a  long  lease  of  Kiao-chau  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  murder  of  two  mis- 
sionaries. That  was  in  1897,  and  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  later,  after  the  Boxer 
rebellion,  by  a  display  of  calculated  Ger- 
man military  brutality  in  China  which, 
as  the  Kaiser  specifically  indicated,  was 
meant  to  impress  the  Chinese  once  for  all 
with  the  inviolate  superiority  of  Germany. 

If  the  record  of  German  Pacific  and  Latin- 
American  adventures  most  concerns  the 
United  States,  it  is  surpassed  as  an  index 
of  German  methods  and  aspirations  by 
events  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  outbreak  of  the. present 
war  was  preceded  by  what,  to  European 
diplomatists,  was  a  long  nightmare  of  di- 
plomatic incidents,  calculated  indiscretions, 
armed  demonstrations,  and  warlike  pre- 
parations. Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  have  all  had  their  turn.  South 
Africa,  North  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and 
even  Persia  were  treated  successively  to 
visits  from  the  disturbing  spirit  of  German 
aspirations.  "Nothing  must  henceforth 
happen  without  the  intervention  of  Ger- 
many and  the  German  Emperor,"  cried  the 
Kaiser  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne. 
Bismarck  had  said  that  the  Balkans  were 
not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian 
grenadier.  The  new  Kaiser  in  1889  made 
his  first  visit  to  Constantinople.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  again  in  the  Near  East, 
this  time  with  definite  results.  After  leav- 
ing Constantinople  he  visited  the  Holy 
Land  and  at  Damascus  proclaimed  himself 
as  the  protector  not  only  of  Turkey  but  of 
the  whole  Mohammedan  world — a  some- 
what curious,  and,  to  France  and  England, 
with  their  countless  Moslem  subjects,  edify- 
ing indication  of  the  general  trend  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy.  It  was,  indeed,  the  be- 
ginning of  German  ascendency  at  Constan- 
tinople and  of  the  modern  Austrian  policy 
of  attempted  domination  in  the  Balkans 
which  together  produced  indirectly  the 
Balkan  War  and  then  the  spark  that 
touched  off  the  present  conflagration. 

But  the  Turkish  venture  was  not  at  first 


directed  against  any  Power.  South  Africa 
and  England's  troubles  with  the  Boers  gave 
modern  Germany  its  first  chance  of  real 
swashbuckling.  The  trouble  between  Boer 
and  Englishman  culminated  in  the  winter 
of  1895-6,  in  the  indefensible  Jameson  raid 
against  President  Kruger.  The  Kaiser, 
who  had  long  hoped  to  be  able  to  use  the 
Boers  to  establish  German  influence  in 
South  Africa,  sent  a  telegram  to  Kruger 
congratulating  him  on  having  repelled  the 
raid  "without  invoking  the  aid  of  foreign 
Powers."  To  England,  accustomed  to  the 
careful  ways  of  Bismarck,  the  telegram  was 
an  eye-opener,  for  the  only  aid  he  could 
refer  to  was  German  aid.  When  the  Boer 
War  started  the  Kaiser  suggested  to  Russia 
and  France  the  advisability  of  steps  to 
stop  the  war;  but  the  suggestion  was  turned 
down  and  the  Kaiser  sadly  admitted  that 
lack  of  a  fleet  prevented  his  profiting  from 
the  South  African  disturbance.  He  did, 
however,  profit  indirectly.  The  powerless- 
ness  of  Germany  to  interfere  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  famous  German  navy 
act  of  1898,  the  forerunner  of  all  the  other 
acts  under  which  Germany  has  built  up  her 
now  powerful  fleet .  To  blame  Germany  for 
her  naval  aspirations  is  unfair;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  by  refusing  in  1907  to 
listen  to  the  British  Liberal  Government's 
proposal  for  limitation  of  armaments  the 
German  "big  navy"  propaganda  aggra- 
vated the  misgivings  of  Europe  about  the 
trend  of  the  Teutonic  diplomacy  as  much 
as  did  Germany's  huge  and  steadily  grow- 
ing army. 

Already,  by  1906,  Germany  was  rap- 
idly forcing  France,  Russia,  and  Eng- 
land into  each  other's  arms  and  teaching 
them  to  regard  her  as  the  armed  bully  of 
Europe.  Thwarted  in  South  Africa,  Ger- 
many tried  to  exploit  the  Anglo-French 
differences  in  North  Africa  over  the  British 
occupation  of  Egypt,  and  other  things. 
The  scheme  was  to  combine  with  France 
to  oust  England.  It  failed  because  M. 
Delcasse,  France's  Foreign  Minister,  pre- 
ferred to  make  an  arrangement  with  Eng- 
land in  1904  whereby  England  recognized 
the  predominant  position  of  France  in 
Morocco  and  its  neighborhood  and  France 
did  the  same  by  England  in  regard  to  Egypt 
and    the    Soudan.     The   German   foreign 
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office,  though  Germany  had  no  direct  in- 
terest in  the  Mediterranean,  was  furious. 
France  and  England  had  to  be  separated  at 
all  costs.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1905,  the 
Kaiser  landed  in  Morocco  and  declared 
that  he  had  visited  its  Sultan  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  at  whose  hands  all 
Powers  were  to  enjoy  the  same  rights.  An 
ultimatum  was  sent  to  France.  The  Anglo- 
French  arrangement  was  clearly  meant  to 
humiliate  Germany.  Was  that  the  policy 
of  France,  or  of  M.  Delcasse?  If  of  the 
latter,  let  M.  Delcasse  resign. 

That  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
mailed  fist  in  Europe  since  Bismarck's  day. 
M.  Delcasse  resigned  because  France  was 
not  ready  for  war.  But  the  Anglo-French 
entente  was  solidified  instead  of  broken. 
The  Moroccan  business  was  patched  up  at 
a  conference  of  the  Powers  at  Algeciras. 
Only  Austria  supported  the  German  de- 
mands. The  other  Powers,  including  Italy, 
Germany's  ally,  and  the  United  States, 
decided  against  them,  but  Germany  won  a 
technical  victory  inasmuch  as  she  kept 
France  from  monopolizing  Morocco. 

BLUFFING    RUSSIA 

Checkmated  in  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean, Germany  turned  her  attention  to 
the  Near  East  and,  taking  advantage  of 
Russia's  weakness  after  her  defeat  by 
Japan,  and  of  the  Kaiser's  personal  spade- 
work  in  Constantinople,  began  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Austria  to  scheme  for  the  domin- 
ance of  the  Balkans.  To  put  it  differently, 
having  failed  to  separate  France  and  Eng- 
land over  Morocco,  Germany  tried  to 
separate  Russia  from  France  and  there- 
fore from  England  over  the  Balkans.  The 
crisis  was  brought  on  amid  much  ratt- 
ling of  the  Prussian  sabre  in  the  winter 
of  1908-9.  Austria,  taking  advantage 
of  the  Turkish  revolution  of  1908,  an- 
nexed Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  She  was 
backed  by  Germany  despite  the  fact  that 
both  countries  had  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  in  1878  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had 
been  guaranteed  under  Austrian  suzerainty. 
This  was  Germany's  first  exposition  of  the 
"scrap  of  paper"  doctrine.  Servia,  which 
on  account  of  kinship  of  race  was  vitally 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  two  provinces, 


appealed  to  Russia  as  the  guardian  of  Slav 
destinies.  Russia  demanded  compensa- 
tion for  Servia.  Austria,  openly  backed  by 
Germany  'Tn  shining  armor,"  told  Russia 
in  a  thinly  veiled  ultimatum  that  she  must 
abandon  her  championship  of  Servia  or 
fight.  Russia,  not  having  recovered  from 
the  Japanese  War,  could  not  afford  to 
fight  and  Germany  scored. 

Encouraged  by  her  success,  which  was  in 
fact  empty  as  it  threw  Russia  into  close 
companionship  with  its  Western  friends 
and  determined  it  never  again  to  be 
bluffed — thus  making  war  inevitable  when, 
last  summer,  Russia  was  again  called 
upon  to  support  Servia — Germany  again 
turned  to  Morocco  and  the  West.  In  1911, 
France  and  Spain  were  having  much  trou- 
ble in  pacifying  Morocco,  and  France  had 
sent  an  expedition  to  its  capital.  Suddenly, 
in  July,  Germany,  after  having  been  quite 
friendly,  sent  a  cruiser  to  Agadir  to  safe- 
guard diplomatically  "important"  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  almost  negligible  interests 
at  that  port.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the 
Manila  Bay  venture  with  variations. 
Agadir  is  the  best  port  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Morocco,  and  Germany  took  no 
trouble  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of 
the  stroke  was  that  if  France  wanted  to 
have  a  protectorate  over  Morocco  Germany 
was  to  be  given  Agadir  as  an  Atlantic  naval 
base.  Germany  evidently  believed  that  if 
France  did  not  again  collapse,  England, 
under  a  peaceful  Liberal  government, 
would  desert  her.  France  maintained  a  stiff 
front  and  England  advertised  her  intention 
to  stand  by  her  ally;  Morocco  is  now  vitally 
French  and  with  it  Agadir;  and  all  Ger- 
many got  was  a  slice  of  the  French  Congo. 

From  his  accession  to  the  throne  until  the 
beginning  of  191 4  the  Kaiser  had  offended 
England,  France,  Russia,  and  Japan,  and 
had  led  us  to  cast  a  suspicious  eye  on  his 
overseas  aspirations.  While  he  still  kept 
the  friendship  of  Austria  he  had  failed  to 
make  his  alliance  with  Italy  effective,  and 
he  had  not  gained  a  single  friend  among  the 
smaller  nations  of  Europe  who  would  stand 
with  him  in  extremity.  The  one  friend 
the  Kaiser  had  acquired  was  Turkey. 

And  for  the  loss  of  possible  friends 
among  her  neighbors,  Germany  had  little 
to  show.     Italy,  with  a  much  smaller  army 
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and  fleet,  had  acquired  more  valuable 
African  territory  than  had  Germany  des- 
pite Algeciras  and  Agadir.  The  tentative 
efforts  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  had 
failed.  The  defeat,  first  of  Turkey  and 
then  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  Balkans  had  frus- 
trated German  plans  in  the  Balkans.  The 
mailed-fist  policy  backed  by  blood  and  iron 
had  not  brought  results.  To  maintain  it 
and  the  burden  of  taxes  that  it  called  for 
necessitated  that  some  results  be  obtained. 
To  back  Austria's  demands  on  Servia 
seemed  to  offer  such  an  opportunity.  It 
resulted  in  the  final  test  of  the  policy  of 
might  is  right.  And  in  that  final  test  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  that  Germany  will 


let  anything  except  expediency  interfere 
with  the  utmost  use  of  her  might.  If  the 
Government  of  a  country  has  staked  its 
existence  on  the  policy  of  force  alone, 
neither  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  nor  of 
any  other  country  can  be  considered  unless 
the  violation  of  the  neutrality  will  bring  a 
military  disadvantage  in  its  wake. 

Such  is  the  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
acts  of  the  German  Government  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  Sometimes  Germany  has 
been  right  in  her  contentions  with  other 
nations,  sometimes  wrong,  but  practically 
always  she  has  used  the  blood  and  iron  of 
her  army  as  the  threat  behind  her  mailed- 
fist  diplomacy. 
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SINCE  all  four  of  the  specific 
acts  against  American  citi- 
zens and  American  ships 
which  were  detailed  in  the 
President's  note  to  Germany 
on  May  13th  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  attempted  maintenance  of  the  war-zone 
blockade  declared  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, a  brief  review  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  Governments 
leading  up  to  the  crisis  may  properly  begin 
with  the  declaration  of  that  zone. 

The  now  historic  German  war  zone 
decree,  handed  to  Ambassador  Gerard 
and  his  neutral  colleagues  in  Berlin  on 
the  morning  of  February  4th,  was  very 
brief.     Thus  it  ran: 

The  waters  around  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  English  Channel,  are  de- 
clared hereby  to  be  included  within  the  zone 
of  war  and  after  the  i8th  instant  all  enemy 
merchant  vessels  encountered  in  these  waters 
will  be  destroyed  even  if  it  may  not  be  possible 
always  to  save  their  crews  and  passengers. 

Within  this  war  zone  neutral  vessels  are  ex- 
posed to  danger  since  in  view  of  the  misuse  of 
the  neutral  flags  ordered  by  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  31st  ultimo  and  of  the 


hazards  of  naval  warfare  neutral  vessels  can- 
not always  be  prevented  from  suffering  from 
the  attacks  intended  for  enemy  ships. 

The  routes  of  navigation  around  the  north 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  in  a  strip  30  miles  wide  along 
the  Dutch  coast  are  not  included  in  the  dan- 
ger zone. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
war  zone  decree  was  not  in  itself  unpre- 
cedented nor,  in  some  of  its  restrictions 
on  commerce,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
international  law.  The  trouble  has  come 
from  Germany's  unprecedented  methods 
in  maintaining  the  zone  defined  in  the 
Berlin  decree.  As  the  President  so  well 
said  in  his  note  of  May  13th,  the  German 
Government  adopted  "methods  of  retal- 
iation which  go  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
methods  of  warfare  at  sea.  .  .  .  The 
objection  to  their  present  method  of  attack 
against  the  trade  of  their  enemies  lies  in 
the  practical  impossibility  of  employing 
submarines  in  the  destruction  of  commerce 
without  disregarding  those  rules  of  fairness, 
reason,  justice,  and  humanity  which  all 
modern  opinion  regards  as  imperative." 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
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misunderstanding  about  Germany's  right 
to  proclaim  a  war  zone.  Her  action  in  so 
doing  had  several  precedents.  England, 
after  three  months  of  the  war  had  been 
fought,  served  notice  on  the  neutral  Pow- 
ers of  the  world  of  her  intention  to  establish 
a  war  zone.  On  November  4th  the  British 
war  zone  was  proclaimed  and  on  November 
5th,  with  one  day's  notice,  it  was  estab- 
lished over  practically  the  whole  of  the 
North  Sea.  There  are  several  points  of 
comparison  in  the  two  decrees  which 
furnish  a  very  interesting  light  on  the 
states  of  mind  of  the  two  governments  in 
similar  situations. 

The  British  war  zone  order  was  based 
on  the  discovery  of  mines  in  the  North 
Sea,  whereas  the  German  decree  was 
based  on  England's  attitude  toward  con- 
traband, the  JVilhelmina  case,  and  was  a 
retaliatory  measure  for  England's  pre- 
vious establishment  of  a  war  zone.  The 
British  order  sought  to  close  the  north 
of  Scotland  route  around  the  British  Isles 
to  Norway,  the  Baltic,  Denmark,  and 
Holland.  By  the  attempted  establishment 
of  their  zone  the  Germans  sought  to  close 
the  southern  or  English  Channel  route 
around  the  British  Isles  to  Holland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic. 
The  British  Admiralty,  drawing  an  arbi- 
trary line  from  the  Hebrides  Islands  along 
the  Scottish  coast  to  Iceland,  warned 
neutral  shipping  that  it  crossed  this  line 
at  its  own  risk,  but  offered  ships  of  neutral 
nations  passage  to  Holland  and  other 
neutral  ports  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
North  Sea  by  taking  the  English  Channel 
and  Straits  of  Dover  route.  On  their  side 
the  German  zone-makers  declared  that  all 
neutral  vessels  would  be  exposed  to  danger 
in  the  English  Channel,  but  promised  to 
refrain  from  deliberate  interference  with 
neutral  use  of  routes  of  navigation  around 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  North  Sea  and  in  a  30-mile-wide 
strip  along  the  Dutch  coast  necessary  for 
approach  to  their  own  ports. 

Balanced  in  this  way,  the  two  war  zone 
decrees  are  similar  in  intent  but  entirely 
different  in  the  methods  contemplated 
for  their  enforcement. 

The  creation  of  such  strategic  areas  or 
war  zones  is  a  development  in  modern 


naval  warfare  and  without  express  pro- 
vision in  international  law  as  agreed  upon 
by  The  Hague  conventions.  But  the 
Japanese  Government,  in  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia, gave  a  precedent  for  a  war  zone.  By 
an  Imperial  ordinance  in  that  conflict 
they  established,  not  one,  but  a  series  of 
twelve  or  more,  such  areas,  several  of 
them  covering  waters  far  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit,  within  which  areas  the  Japanese 
Government  reserved  the  right  to  limit 
the  movements  of  neutral  shipping  by 
force  of  arms. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  even  though 
not  included  in  written  and  ratified  inter- 
national law  the  delimitation  of  war  zones 
had  already  received  by  the  consensus  and 
practice  of  these  three  nations  the  dignity 
of  international  usage.  Furthermore,  our 
own  Navy  endorses  this  principle  in  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  1912  by  the  Naval 
War  College,  as  follows:  "The  definition 
of  the  area  of  operations  of  a  blockade, 
even  if  in  such  manner  as  to  include  a  large 
range  of  high  sea,  is  regarded  as  a  legiti- 
mate act  of  war,  and  the  belligerent  right 
must  be  respected  therein.  The  principle 
which  is  recognized  is  that  the  belligerent 
has  the  right  to  put  pressure  upon  his 
opponent  without  interference  by  neu- 
trals. It  is  undoubtedly  an  inconvenience 
and  may  be  a  loss  to  neutral  commerce  to 
be  excluded  from  the  blockaded  area,  but 
it  is  a  recognized  consequence  of  war.'' 

It  is  therefore  clear  in  going  back  to  the 
source  of  these  important  international 
events  that  we  must  lay  emphasis  not 
upon  the  right  to  proclaim  and  maintain 
a  zone  but  upon  the  methods  by  which 
Germany  has  sought  to  maintain  control 
of  an  arbitrary  strategical  area. 

One  of  the  alleged  reasons  which  led 
Germany  to  the  establishment  of  her 
submarine  blockade  was  the  practice  of 
British  shipping  while  within  the  danger 
zone  of  protecting  itself  according  to  an 
established  custom  by  using  a  neutral  flag. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  its  warning  of 
February  4th  the  German  Government  ex- 
pressly stated  that  this  use  of  neutral  flags 
must  necessarily  increase  the  danger  of 
neutral  shipping  in  traversing  waters 
patrolled  by  submarines. 

On  February  loth,  therefore,  the  Amer- 
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ican  Government  addressed  itself  to  the 
task  of  defending  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
on  the  high  seas.  Bearing  that  date,  a 
separate  note  was  addressed  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  of  Germany. 
Written  on  the  same  date  and  deaHng 
with  the  jeopardy  to  American  rights, 
each  note  gained  additional  strength  by 
reference  to  the  other. 

Reserving  for  future  consideration  the 
legality  and  propriety  of  the  deceptive  use 
of  the  American  flag  by  British  shipping  in 
the  war  zone,  the  State  Department  called 
His  Majesty's  Government's  attention 
to  "the  serious  consequences  which  may 
result  to  American  vessels  and  American 
citizens  if  this  practice  is  continued." 
The  note  further  stated  that  the  contin- 
uation of  such  a  practice  "would  even  seem 
to  impose  upon  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  a  measure  of  responsibility  for 
the  loss  of  American  lives  and  vessels  in 
case  of  an  attack  by  a  German  naval 
force." 

The  tone  of  this  note  was  very  quiet  and 
amounted  to  a  request  to  make  use  of  a 
partially  acknowledged  means  of  self- 
protection  as  little  as  possible  in  view  of 
the  danger  involved  to  American  neutrals. 

The  tone  of  the  State  Department's  note 
to  the  German  Government,  bearing  the 
same  date  of  February  loth,  was  much 
stronger.  After  rehearsing  essential  facts 
of  the  war  zone  decree  the  State  Depart- 
ment viewed  their  possibilities  "with  such 
grave  concern"  that  it  requested  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  to  consider 
before  action  was  taken  (it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  decree  proclaimed  on 
the  4th  of  February  was  not  to  take  effect 
until  the  i8th)  the  critical  situation  in 
respect  to  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  Germany  were  the  German 
naval  forces,  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
foreshadowed  in  the  Admiralty's  proclama- 
tion, to  destroy  any  merchant  vessel  of 
the  United  States  or  cause  the  death  of 
American  citizens.  Yet  despite  this  delib- 
erate warning  Germany,  after  February 
18th,  destroyed  in  the  war  zone  a  merchant 
vessel  of  the  United  States  and  caused  the 
death  of  126  American  citizens;  i  on  the 
Falaba,  3  on  the  Gulf  light,  and  122  on  the 
Lusitania. 


Mr.  Bryan's  note  of  February  loth  fur- 
ther stated  that  "if  the  commanders  of 
German  vessels  of  war  should  act  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  not  being  used  in  good  faith  and 
should  destroy  on  the  high  seas  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  or  the  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  view  the  act 
in  any  other  light  than  as  an  indefensible 
violation  of  neutral  rights,"  and  "that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
constrained  to  hold  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  such  acts  of  their  naval  authorities,  and 
to  take  any  steps  it  might  be  necessary  to 
take  to  safeguard  American  lives  and 
property  and  to  secure  to  American  citi- 
zens the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ac- 
knowledged rights  on  the  high  seas." 

As  long  ago,  then,  as  February  loth  it 
was  clear  that  this  Government  promptly 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  unprecedented 
jeopardy  of  its  shipping  and  its  nationals  as 
defined  in  the  German  decree.  In  that 
note,  as  in  the  ultimate  note  of  May  13th, 
this  Government  asked  for  assurances 
that  American  citizens  and  their  vessels 
would  not  be  molested  by  the  naval  forces 
of  Germany  otherwise  than  by  visit  and 
search,  "though  their  vessels  may  be 
traversing  the  sea  area  delimited  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  German  Admiralty." 

Between  the  first  and  the  last  American 
notes  there  is,  however,  this  essential  dif- 
ference. In  the  letter  of  February  loth 
such  assurances  are  "hoped  for  confid- 
ently" and  ''expected."  The  note  of  May 
13th  in  effect  demanded  that  the  Imperial 
German  Government  "take  immediate 
steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence"  of  the 
acts  complained  of. 

Linking  its  two  protests  of  February  loth 
together  in  a  way  which  it  was  hoped  would 
emphasize  the  great  reasonableness  of  this 
country's  position,  the  State  Department 
in  its  note  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  added  "  that 
this  Government  is  making  earnest  repre- 
sentations to  the  German  Government  in 
regard  to  the  danger  to  American  vessels 
and  citizens  if  the  declaration  of  the 
German  Admiralty  is  put  into  effect." 
In  the  letter  through  our  Embassy  at 
Berlin  to  the  German  Foreign  Office  the 
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Department  adds  "for  the  information  of 
the  Imperial  Government  that  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  respect  to  the  un- 
warranted use  of  the  American  flag  for  the 
protection  of  British  ships." 

Despite  their  insistence,  despite  their 
promptness,  despite  their  great  reasonable- 
ness, both  notes  failed  utterly  in  their 
attempt  to  safeguard  American  rights  and 
lives  on  the  high  seas. 

In  the  meantime,  and  before  either  Gov- 
ernment could  reply,  the  American  steamer 
IVilhelmina,  bound  for  Germany  with  a 
cargo  of  foodstuffs  rated  as  conditional 
contraband  of  war  by  the  Declaration  of 
London,  was  formally  seized  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government  and  brought  into  the 
harbor  of  Falmouth,  England.  The  Ger- 
man Federal  Council  on  the  25th  of 
January  had  declared  that  all  grain  and 
flour  imported  into  Germany  after  the 
31st  of  January  was  deliverable  only  to 
certain  organizations  under  direct  German 
Government  control,  or  to  municipal  au- 
thority. The  IVilhelmina  was  bound  for 
Hamburg,  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  government  of  which 
is  vested  in  the  municipality.  On  the 
6th  of  February,  however,  after  the  IVil- 
helmina had  sailed  but  before  she  had  been 
seized,  that  decree  of  the  German  Council 
was  repealed,  for  the  express  purpose,  as 
the  British  Admiralty  believed,  of  render- 
ing difficult  their  anticipated  proceedings  in 
prize  court.  In  this  connection  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  commenting  in  justification 
of  his  Government's  course  upon  the  law- 
less acts  of  the  German  navy,  made  the 
famous  observation:  "The  German  Gov- 
ernment cannot  have  it  both  ways." 

REPLIES  TO  THE  NOTES  OF  FEBRUARY    lOTH 

Both  foreign  Governments  replied  char- 
acteristically to  Mr.  Bryan's  protests  of 
February  loth.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  under 
date  of  February  19th,  replied  through  the 
American  Ambassador  in  London  to  this 
effect:  "The  British  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  makes  it  clear  that  the  use  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag  by  foreign  merchant  vessels  is 
permitted  in  time  of  war  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  capture,"  and  that  in  view  of  the 
same  practice  in  regard  to  their  flags  being 


recognized  by  other  nations  "it  would 
therefore  be  unreasonable  to  expect  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  pass  legislation 
forbidding  the  use  of  foreign  flags  by  Bri- 
tish merchant  vessels  to  avoid  capture  by 
the  enemy." 

Three  days  before  the  receipt  of  the 
British  note  Herr  von  Jagow,  the  German 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  sent,  on  Febru- 
ary 16th,  through  the  American  Embassy  in 
Berlin  a  note  to  the  American  Government 
which  amounted  to  a  plea  in  extenuation 
for  the  war  zone  and  the  methods  of  main- 
taining it  to  be  adopted  two  days  later. 
Although  couched  in  the  friendliest  man- 
ner, it  expressly  avoided  giving.the  pledges 
for  security  to  American  ships,  cargoes,  and 
lives  impliedly  asked  for  by  Mr.  Bryan's 
note  of  February  loth. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  the  other 
important  German  notes  concerning  this 
phase  of  the  war  this  note  sought  to 
evade  the  issue  by  putting  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  the  British  Government  for 
forcing  it  into  the  position  necessarily 
taken  in  self  defense.  Even  on  the  critical 
day  of  May  14th,  when  the  American  peo- 
ple were  anxiously  anticipating  an  official 
reply  from  Berlin,  the  German  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  informed  the  World's 
Work  that  the  loss  of  American  lives  on  the 
Lusitania  was  attributable  to  a  series  of 
retaliatory  moves  begun  by  England,  and 
that  the  submarine  operations  of  his  Gov- 
ernment around  the  British  Isles  would 
immediately  be  stopped  on  assurances  by 
the  British  Government  that  non-contra- 
band supplies,  according  to  the  Declaration 
of  London,  would  not  be  confiscated  on 
their  way  to  German  ports. 

Herr  Von  Jagow  in  his  communication  of 
February  i6th  declared  that  his  Govern- 
ment was  obdurate  in  this  matter  because 
of  the  intention,  as  he  stated  it,  of  the 
British  Government  to  "deliver  up  to 
death  by  famine  a  peaceful  civilian  popu- 
lation." He  said  further  that,  although 
the  American  Government  had  protested 
against  England's  procedure,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  neutrals  had 
been  able  by  their  protests  to  dissuade 
England  from  the  course  originally  adopted. 
He  cited  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the 
American   ship    IVilhelmina   on    February 
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I  ith,  five  days  before  the  date  of  the  note, 
as  a  specific  example  in  proof  of  his  con- 
tention. 

In  this  expression  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment the  very  essence  of  the  pohcy 
of  speciaHzed  retaHation  is  expressed.  It 
also  contains,  carefully  phrased  in  official 
language,  the  very  crux  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion that  has  arisen  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  While  assuring  this 
Government  that  it  is  very  far  from  the 
intention  of  the  German  Government, 
acting  in  obedience  to  circumstances 
which  they  consider  compelling,  "ever 
to  destroy  neutral  lives  and  neutral  prop- 
erty, on  the  other  hand  they  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  dangers  arise.  .  .  . 
which  menace  without  discrimination  all 
trade  within  the  area  of  maritime  war." 
Herr  von  Jagow  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  given  neutrals  proof  of 
German  good-will  by  announcing  two 
weeks  beforehand  the  intended  measures 
and  thus  giving  neutral  shipping  an  op- 
portunity to  make  such  arrangements  as  to 
avoid  the  threatened  danger. 

"The  safest  method  of  doing  this,"  says 
Herr  von  Jagow,  "is  to  stay  away  from 
the  area  of  maritime  war.  Neutral  ships 
entering  the  closed  waters  in  spite  of  this 
announcement,  given  so  far  in  advance, 
.  .  .  bear  their  own  responsibility  for 
any  unfortunate  accidents.  The  German 
Government  on  their  side  expressly  decline 
all  responsibility  for  such  accidents  and 
their  consequences." 

Then  follows  an  important  qualification 
not  then  generally  understood  which  ex- 
plains the  later  compliance  with  part  of  our 
demands  by  the  German  Government  in 
their  circular  note  of  May  nth.  In  the 
note  of  February  i6th  Von  Jagow  expressly 
stated  that  "the  German  Government 
announced  merely  the  destruction  of  enemy 
merchant  vessels  found  within  the  area 
of  maritime  war,  and  not  the  destruction 
of  all  merchant  vessels,  as  the  American 
Government  appear  to  have  erroneously 
understood." 

Duly,  on  February  i8th,  Germany  began, 
as  advertised,  her  submarine  operations  in 
the  war  zone  delimited  on  February  4th. 
On  the  22d  of  February,  after  four  days 
of  war  zone  regime,  the  State  Department 


again  addressed  a  patient  note  to  the 
German  Government  suggesting  the  joint 
modification  by  Germany  and  England  of 
the  retaliatory  measures  which  were  al- 
ready working  so  much  hardship  to  the 
shipping  of  neutrals.  In  the  four  days 
between  the  opening  of  the  German  war 
zone  season  and  the  date  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
note,  six  ships,  one  of  them  American, 
had  been  sunk  by  mines  or  torpedoes. 

THE  GERMAN  NOTE  OF  MARCH  1ST 

On  the  I  St  of  March  the  German  For- 
eign Office  answered  with  another  note 
still  declining  to  make  any  concessions 
except  at  the  price  of  corresponding  Brit- 
ish concessions,  and  continuing  thus  to 
treat  American  rights  only  through  the 
medium  of  German  alleged  necessities. 
For  example.  Von  Jagow  stated,  as  he  had 
previously  intimated  in  his  note  of  Febru- 
ary 1 6th  already  quoted,  that  "observa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  London  on  the 
part  of  Germany's  adversaries  would  create 
a  new  situation  from  which  the  German 
Government  would  gladly  draw  the  proper 
conclusions." 

This  meant  that  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  allow  foodstuffs  to  go  as  con- 
ditional contraband  and  therefore  not 
seizable  if  destined  for  non-combatant 
consumption,  the  German  Government  on 
its  part  would  withdraw  the  submarine 
menace  to  neutral  shipping.  Furthermore, 
Germany  promised  not  to  use  her  sub- 
marines to  attack  merchant  ships  of  any 
flag  except  when  necessary  to  enforce  the 
right  of  visit  and  search,  provided  that 
"enemy  mercantile  abstain  from  the  use  of 
the  neutral  flag  and  other  neutral  distinc- 
tive marks."  The  German  Government 
also  declared  themselves  willing  to  "guar- 
antee that  the  use  of  imported  foodstuffs 
shall  be  used  solely  by  the  non-combatant 
population,"  a  somewhat  naive  concession 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is  now  a 
nation  in  arms  and  that  the  admission  of 
foodstuffs  for  the  civilian  population  would 
merely  liberate  the  same  amount  of  nour- 
ishment for  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the 
German  population  organized  and  cam- 
paigning as  military  units. 

Thus  far  in  the  correspondence  the  clear 
intention  on  the  German  side  seems  to  be 
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to  use  their  submarine  blockade  as  a  "big 
stick"  with  which  to  force  the  unrestricted 
admission  of  imported  foodstuffs  into  Ger- 
many. 

THE    GERMAN    NOTE    OF    APRIL   4TH 

During  the  following  month,  however, 
the  attention  of  the  German  Government 
began  to  shift  from  the  food  supply  hard- 
ship to  the  grievance  provided  by  unre- 
stricted exports  of  American  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies.  This 
modified  attitude  is  well  represented  in  the 
letter  handed  by  the  German  Ambassador 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington 
on  April  4th.  A  new  note  appeared  in  this 
document.  The  fact  that  the  release  of  the 
IVilhelmina  had  not  been  secured  during 
the  previous  two  months  is  mentioned  in 
passing.  Then  Germany  goes  on  to  intro- 
duce this  curious  doctrine: 

"The  Imperial  Government  feel  sure 
that  the  United  States  Government  will 
agree  that  in  questions  of  neutrality  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  formal  aspect  of  the  case  but  also 
the  spirit  in  which  the  neutrality  is  carried 
out.  ,  .  .  The  situation  in  the  present 
war  differs  from  that  of  any  previous  war. 
.  .  .  If  it  is  the  will  of  the  American 
people  that  there  shall  be  a  true  neutrality, 
the  United  States  will  fmd  means  of  pre- 
venting this  one-sided  supply  of  arms." 

In  a  personal  conversation  with  Major 
George  Langhorne  on  the  day  he  left  Berlin, 
the  Kaiser  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
continuance  of  trade  in  munitions  of  war 
between  this  country  and  the  Allies,  while 
at  the  same  time  protests  by  the  neutrals 
had  been  unavailing  in  keeping  trade 
in  non-contraband  open  to  Germany, 
amounted  to  a  breach  of  neutrality  and  was 
so  considered  by  himself,  his  Government, 
and  the  German  people. 

It  is  therefore  very  interesting  indeed  to 
realize  upon  what  a  slight  ground  this  pre- 
sumption has  been  raised  and  fostered. 
As  has  been  carefully  explained  in  another 
article  in  this  issue  of  the  World's  Work, 
the  total  amount  of  munitions  of  war  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  per  month  to  the 
Allies  amounts  to  much  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  actually  used  per 
month  by  the  Allied  armies. 


The  next  document  in  the  case  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  Secretary  of  State  directly 
to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, and  was  so  directed  because  the  Ger- 
man note  of  April  4th  just  quoted  above 
was  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  on 
German-American  trade  enclosed  by 
Count  Bernstorflf  in  a  formal  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  tenor  of  this 
reply  constitutes  a  distinct  rebuke  to  the 
German  Ambassador  for  presuming  to  dis- 
cuss the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
a  third  Power  (Great  Britain)  and  also  for 
seeming  to  criticise  the  attitude  and  course 
of  this  Government  in  the  maintenance  of 
its  neutrality. 

The  position  of  this  Government  is  then 
clearly  and  emphatically  stated  in  much  the 
same  tone  as  that  taken  by  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  in  the  memor- 
able note  of  May  1 3th. 

"In  the  first  place,"  wrote  Mr.  Bryan 
on  April  21st,  "this  Government  has  at 
no  time  and  in  no  manner  yielded  any  one 
of  its  rights  as  a  neutral  to  any  of  the  pres- 
ent belligerents.  It  has  acknowledged, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  right  of  visit  and 
search  and  the  right  to  apply  the  rules,  of 
contraband  of  war  to  articles  of  commerce. 
It  has,  indeed,  insisted  upon  the  use  of  visit 
and  search  as  an  absolutely  necessary  safe- 
guard against  mistaking  neutral  vessels 
for  vessels  owned  by  an  enemy  and  against 
mistaking  legal  cargoes  for  illegal.  It  has 
admitted  also  the  right  of  blockade  if 
actually  exercised  and  effectively  main- 
tained. These  are  merely  the  well  known 
limitations  which  war  places  upon  neutral 
commerce  on  the  high  seas.  But  nothing 
beyond  these  has  it  conceded.  We  had 
hoped  that  .  .  .  our  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence had  shown  our  steadfast 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  any 
belligerent  to  alter  the  accepted  rules  of 
war  at  sea  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  rights 
»  and  interests  of  neutrals." 

In  this  last  note,  therefore,  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Government  of  Germany  the 
State  Department  explicitly  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  German  contention  that 
existing  rules  of  international  law  affecting 
neutrals  could  be  modified  or  changed  by 
Germany. 

We  had,  therefore,  the  following  situa- 
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tion  at  the  time  when  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  precipitated  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  and  brought 
forth  the  President's  note  of  May  1 3th : 

Without  attempting  to  characterize  the 
President's  note — for  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge in  Washington  that  the  letter  bearing 
the  date  line  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  signed  "  Bryan"  is  unmistakably  the 
work  of  the  President's  own  hand — it  con- 
tains ultimate  terms.  It  offers  Germany 
the  choice  of  accepting  two  essential  requi- 
sites or  the  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

The  two  requisites  to  a  continuation  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  are  these:  Germany 
must  make  full  reparation  for  the  loss 
sustained  in  American  lives  and  property, 
and,  secondly,  Germany  must  give  and 
abide  by  a  guarantee  that  in  future  neither 
American  ships  nor  American  lives  shall 
be  subject  to  submarine  attack  on  the 
high  seas. 

Part  of  this  just  contention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  had  already  been 
granted  in  the  German  note  of  May  i  ith, 
which  promised,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
note  of  February  i6th,  that  "should  a 
neutral  ship  nevertheless  come  to  harm 
through  German  submarines  or  aircraft  on 
account  of  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  the 


zone  of  naval  warfare,  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  unreservedly  recognize  its  res- 
ponsibility therefor."  It  further  assured 
us  that  definite  instructions  had  been  is- 
sued to  German  war  vessels  to  avoid  at- 
tacks on  neutral  ships  under  all  circum- 
stances. ''Even  when  such  ships  have 
contraband  of  war  on  board,"  said  an 
apologetic  German  Admiralty,  "they  are 
dealt  with  by  submarines  solely  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  international  law  apply- 
ing to  prize  warfare." 

So  far,  then,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  dispose  of  the  Gulflight 
and  Gushing  cases  those  cases  are  now  dis- 
posed of,  and  when  the  indemnities  are 
received  they  will  be  so  regarded  by  this 
Government.  Germany  has  promised  not 
to  attack  our  ships  and  to  make  full  rep- 
aration in  damages  for  property  and 
lives  already  lost. 

That  left  the  one  clear-cut  question 
whether  Germany  would  respect  the  safety 
of  American  citizens  at  sea,  even  on  belli- 
gerent ships — war,  zone  or  no  war  zone. 
The  United  States  cannot  accept  any  plea 
that  this  is  not  an  indisputable  right  nor 
can  it  make  its  insistence  on  this  right  de- 
pendent on  England's  lifting  its  embargo 
on  foodstuffs  into  Germany  or  on  any 
other  action  of  any  other  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 
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Germany's  plan  to  cultivate  American  opinion — the  work  of  von  hol- 

LEBEN    and    his    SUCCESSORS — DR.   DERNBURG    AND    HIS    PUBLICITY   BUREAU 


THE  European  war  has  revealed 
one  conscious  movement  which 
Americans  had  hitherto  only 
faintly  comprehended:  an  im- 
perial determination  to  use 
several  million  Americans  of  German  origin 
as  positive  assets  of  the  German  Empire. 
Pan-Germanism  may  seek  to  overwhelm 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  to  establish 
German  power  in  Persia  and  India;  most 
Americans  merely  smile,  however,  at  any 


suggestion  that  it  seeks  likewise  to  encom- 
pass any  sections  of  our  peaceful  electorate. 
Few  of  us  are  disposed  to  question  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  masses  of  our  Germanic 
stock.  A  few  noisy  newspapers,  a  few 
blatant  professors,  a  small  collection  of 
curbstone  orators,  may  testify  every  day 
that  their  first  loyalty  is  to  Germania;  most 
of  us  refuse  to  believe,  however,  that  they 
represent  the  mass  of  decently  living 
Americans   of  Germanic  origin,    millions 
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of  whom  have  never  seen  the  Fatherland. 
Able  and  efficient  as  is  the  military  caste 
in  Germany,  it  has  thus  far  shown  little 
skill  in  sizing  up  public  opinion  in  foreign 
countries.  In  the  present  struggle  it 
counted  on  rebellion  in  Ireland,  India, 
South  Africa,  Egypt,  even  in  Canada  and 
Australia.  In  the  United  States  it  now 
has  notice  that  as  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  the  so-called  German 
Americans  are  truly  Americans. 

For  many  years,  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  cultivated  this  Nation,  and  espe- 
ciallyitsGermanelements.  When  Dr.  Bern- 
hard  Dernburg  opened  his  press  bureau 
here  most  Americans  for  the  first  time 
learned  that  an  active  propaganda  was 
under  way;  in  fact,  this  propaganda  has 
been  part  of  German  imperial  policy  for 
seventeen  years.  The  Spanish  War  di- 
rectly inspired  this  new  missionary  work. 
That  conflict  had  bred  much  unpleasant- 
ness between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, for  reasons  that  are  fully  explained 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  As  a  result 
German-American  relations  for  some  time 
following  the  war  were  not  especially 
cordial.  The  Kaiser  believed  evidently 
that  the  policy  of  alienating  American  good 
feeling  had  gone  too  far;  the  changing 
European  situation  and  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land was  looming  large  as  Germany's 
greatest  enemy  probably  had  their  influ- 
ence in  modifying  the  official  viewpoint;  at 
any  rate,  Germany,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
century,  manifested  in  many  ways  her 
desire  to  establish  a  better  understanding 
with  this  country. 

ATTENTIONS   TO   GERMAN-AMERICANS 

Von  HoUeben,  a  somewhat  lumbering 
Prussian  diplomatist  of  the  old  school,  was 
the  immediate  instrument  for  performing 
this  friendly  service.  Judging  from  his  acts, 
Von  Holleben  saw  little  in  this  new  atti- 
tude except  an  attempt  to  solidify  the 
German-American  element  into  a  force 
that  would  prove  advantageous  to  the 
Fatherland.  Up  to  that  time  German- 
Americans  had  been  generally  disliked  in 
Germany.  But  now  all  this  changed. 
Plenty  of  observers  assert  to-day  that  Von 
Holleben's  efforts  had  a  purely  political 
purpose;  that  his  main  idea  was  to  organize 


several  million  American  voters  in  a  com- 
pact body  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Kaiser.  It  was  then,  according  to  this 
theory,  that  Germany  began  laying  her 
imperial  plans  for  world  conquest,  and  this 
great  body  of  German-Americans  was 
merely  part  of  her  preparations  for  the 
great  adventure.  This  conception  may, 
or  may  not,  have  been  fanciful;  whatever 
the  imperial  purpose  may  have  been,  how- 
ever, probably  few  Germans,  when  they 
warmly  accepted  these  advances,  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  they  were  com- 
promising their  American  citizenship.  Nor 
did  the  most  patriotic  un-hyphenated 
Americans  see  anything  unpatriotic  or 
unseemly  in  this  new  love  feast.  That  a 
German,  especially  a  recently  arrived  one, 
should  nourish  great  love  and  respect  for 
the  Fatherland  seemed  entirely  natural. 
A  man  who  is  devoted  to  his  mother  is 
likely  to  be  devoted  to  his  wife.  Certainly 
the  German-Americans  responded  cor- 
dially to  the  appeals  from  over  the  sea. 

The  hundreds  of  German  organiza- 
tions— bowling  clubs,  turnvereins,  singing 
societies,  church  congregations,  Lutheran 
and  Catholic — formed  natural  centres  for 
the  imperial  propaganda.  All  kinds  of 
prizes  were  sent  by  the  Kaiser  to  these 
organizations.  A  saengerhund  that  visited 
Germany  frequently  had  the  honor  of 
singing  before  His  Majesty.  Minor  decora- 
tions in  large  quantities  found  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic.  Distinguished  Ger- 
man-Americans found  warm  reception  at 
court  as  well  as  at  the  German  Embassy 
in  Washington.  Von  Holleben  used  to  go 
around  the  country,  making  speeches, 
presenting  imperial  prizes,  dedicating  Ger- 
man monuments,  in  all  ways  seeking  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  Germans  for 
Germany.  A  press  bureau  furnished  the 
German-American  press  all  kinds  of  read- 
ing matter  about  things  at  home. 
Branches  of  the  German  Navy  League,  Von 
Tirpitz's  main  agency  for  building  up  the 
imperial  navy,  were  organized  in  the  United 
States  and  enticed  many  a  good  American 
dollar  across  the  Atlantic.  The  triumph- 
ant outcome  of  all  this  work  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  German-American  Alli- 
ance "to  give  impulse  to  the  idea  of  the 
consolidation    of    the    German-American 
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element/'  Its  membership  at  present  is 
said  to  be  2,000,000;  under  the  leadership 
of  its  president,  Mr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  it  has 
been  much   heard  from   lately. 

THE    ERA    OF    EXCHANGE    PROFESSORS 

Holleben  fell  under  the  imperial  dis- 
pleasure and,  in  1903,  was  recalled,  under 
circumstances  extremely  painful  to  his 
friends.  His  successor,  Barori  Speck  von 
Sternburg,  a  young  man  of  varied  accom- 
plishments who  had  lived  much  in  the 
United  States  and  who  had  a  charming 
American  wife,  represented  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  German  Ambassador.  His 
chief  business  was  to  show  the  genial  side 
of  the  German  character;  he  was  here,  not 
primarily  to  negotiate  treaties,  but  to 
make  friends.  In  this  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. He  became  a  member  of  Roose- 
velt's tennis  cabinet;  he  used  to  call  the 
President  "Teddy"  and  the  President 
used  to  call  him  "Specky.''  During  his 
incumbency  offerings  of  good-will  began  to 
fly  back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic. 
Exchange  professorships  were  established 
in  the  leading  universities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Men  like  Hadley  of  Yale  and  Bur- 
gess and  Sloane  of  Columbia  filled  these 
chairs;  not  only  this,  but  the  Kaiser  heaped 
upon  their  heads  all  kinds  of  social  atten- 
tions. So  far  as  Professor  Burgess  and 
Professor  Sloane  are  concerned,  these 
visits  evidently  bore  the  destined  fruit, 
for  these  scholars  have  been  among  the 
few  educated  Americans  who  now  cham- 
pion the  German  cause;  so  far  President 
Hadley  has  refrained  from  expressing 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  German  side. 
Now,  also,  the  Kaiser  began  presenting 
statues  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Ger- 
manic museums  to  the  United  States. 
Busts  and  pictures  of  the  Kaiser  came  over 
in  great  profusion.  Americans  received 
such  noteworthy  attentions  at  Berlin 
that  the  ancient  junker  aristocracy  lifted 
up  its  protesting  voice.  Regatta  week  at 
Kiel  became  almost  as  much  an  American 
as  a  German  occasion.  The  more  the 
Prussian  aristocrats  fumed,  the  more  the 
Kaiser  widened  his  American  acquaint- 
ance. When  Baron  von  Sternburg  died, 
in  the  midst  of  a  successful  career,  the 
Emperor  sent  over,  as  his  successor,  an- 


other master  of  the  American  language 
and  American  psychology,  Count  Johann 
von  Bernstorff.  Like  his  predecessor,  Bern- 
storff  has  married  an  American  wife — Miss 
Jeanne  Luckemeyer,  of  New  York.  In  a 
degree  he  had  become  Americanized  him- 
self. Poker,  he  once  said,  was  the  only 
game  he  knew  and  baseball  he  understood 
and  loved  as  only  an  American  can.  Hardly 
had  Von  Bernstorff  settled  down  in  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  when  the  embassy  flunkies 
were  informed  that  American  newspaper 
correspondents  were  to  be  treated  with 
great  consideration.  We  have  seen  per- 
haps an  unfortunate  side  of  Ambassador 
Bernstorff  in  the  last  few  months;  the  fact 
remains,  however,  that  he  has  for  several 
years  been  one  of  the  most  popular,  if  not 
the  very  most  popular,  ambassador  in 
Washington. 

DERNBURG,  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

When  the  European  war  broke  out, 
therefore,  Germany  had  apparently  well 
fertilized  American  soil.  She  fully  ex- 
pected American  sympathy.  She  wanted 
our  sympathy,  if  not  our  positive  aid,  for 
two  reasons.  Next  to  England,  our  trade 
has  been  greater  with  Germany  than  with 
any  other  country.  Naturally  Germany 
wished  to  retain  and  extend  this;  and  con- 
tinued good  feeling  she  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  its  maintenance.  Again,  the  United 
States,  the  Kaiser  figured,  would  probably 
be  the  mediating  power  in  establishing 
peace,  and  friendly  relations  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  asset  in  such  a  crisis.  Ger- 
many, therefore,  began  a  systematic  and 
expensive  attempt  to  put  her  case  before 
the  American  people.  The  Kaiser  found 
a  sublimated  press  agent  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  a  great  Jewish 
banker  and  business  man  of  Berlin. 
Here,  again,  he  selected  the  one  man  in  the 
empire  who  ought  to  have  proved  most 
useful  in  interpreting  German  feeling  to 
the  American  people.  Americans  who 
have  heard  Dr.  Dernburg  speak  have  ex- 
pressed amazement  at  his  mastery  of  the 
American  idiom.  Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Dern- 
burg spent  several  years  as  a  young  man 
in  New  York  City  and  received  his  business 
education  in  a  Wall  Street  bank,  this  ac- 
complishment is  not  surprising.     His  whole 
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career  marks  Dr.  Dernburg  as  a  man  aftef 
the  American  heart.  Though  he  made  a 
great  success  as  minister  of  the  colonies 
from  1906  to  1910,  a  combination  of  clerical 
and  aristocratic  influence  finally  forced 
him  into  private  life.  These  conservatives 
did  not  like  him  because  he  was  a  self-made 
man;  because,  among  other  disqualifica- 
tions, he  did  not  have  the  manners  of  good 
society,  and  made  an  awkward  figure  in 
court  dress.  Dr.  Dernburg  s  father  was  a 
journalist  on  a  Berlin  newspaper;  after  his 
American  experience,  Dernburg  returned 
to  Berlin  and  became  a  clerk  in  the 
Deutsche  Bank.  Sheer  ability  forced  him 
rapidly  ahead,  and,  when  a  trust  company 
was  organized  for  salving  wrecked  busi- 
ness enterprises,  Dernburg  was  made  its 
head.  His  success  as  a  reviver  of  bankrupt 
properties  made  his  name  famous  from 
one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  In 
1906,  the  Kaiser  had  some  pretty  badly 
damaged  properties  on  his  own  hands — his 
colonies.  These  for  years  had  served 
chiefly  as  resting  places  for  unavailing 
subsidies.  A  long  line  of  painstaking 
Prussian  statesmen,  versed  mainly  in  the 
arts  of  red  tape  and  statistics,  had  accom- 
plished nothing.  The  Kaiser,  therefore, 
offered  these  colonies  to  Dernburg  as  a 
new  problem  in  resuscitation.  Though 
Dernburg  was  earning  $75,000  a  year  in 
salaries  and  his  new  post  netted  only  about 
f6,ooo,  patriotism  forced  him  to  accept. 
Almost  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  visit 
the  colonies  themselves — an  unprecedented 
act  in  a  German  colonial  secretary;  he  also 
traveled  over  our  own  Southern  States, 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  introducing 
cotton  culture  in  German  Africa.  Then 
he  began  to  clean  out  his  force,  discharging 
scores  of  young  aristocrats  who  were  hold- 
ing down  jobs  only  because  they  needed  the 
money.  In  a  few  months  Dr.  Dernburg 
had  become  the  most  powerful  man  in  Von 
Billow's  cabinet;  he  won  an  election  on  the 
issue  of  developing  the  colonies,  and  shone 
as  a  stump  speaker.  His  unusual  "shirt 
sleeves"  methods,  however,  and  his  ef- 
ficiency aroused  such  opposition  that,  soon 
after  Von  Biilow's  resignation  as  Chan- 
cellor, his  position  became  untenable.  His 
next  work  for  his  Government  followed  his 
sudden  appearance  last  fall  in  offices  on 


the  fifth  fiooFof  1 123  Broadway,  New  York^ 
nominally  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Gei^man  Red  Cross,  actually  the  unofficial! 
spokesman  and  propagandist  of  the  Ger- 
man cause. 

A  tremendouis  burst  of  activity  followed! 
Dr.  Dernburg's  arrival  Up  to  that  time 
Count  von  Bernstorff  had  been  exceedingly 
voluble  in  the  German  interest;  now,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Dernburg  began  to  do  the  talking^ 
At  first  the  change  seemed  a  distinct  im- 
provement. The  New  York  newspapers,, 
which  printed  Dr.  Dernburg's  statements, 
in  full,  editorially  rtoted^  that  they  repre- 
sented an  exceedingly  skilful  and  plausible 
presentation  of  the  German  cause. 

CIRCULARIZING   THE    AMERICAN    PUBLIC 

Editors  welcomed  his  letters  to  the 
press  and  his  magazine  articles.  Invita- 
tions from  non-Germanic  sources-  began  to- 
pour  in  for  addresses  at  men's  clubs  and 
popular  forums.  Dr.  Dernburg  even  be- 
coming the  guest  of  honor  at  banquets,, 
where  he  frequently  spoke  with  great  felic- 
ity. He  did  not  waste  much  time  in  talk- 
ing  to  the  converted — the  German-speak- 
ing part  of  America;  he  went  mainly  for 
the  "native  American''  contingent.  His. 
publicity  bureau  opened  branch  offices  in 
other  cities  and  German-Americans  every- 
where were  pressed  into  service.  Efforts 
were  made  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the 
press.  In  the  larger  cities  these  met  with 
little  success.  A  particularly  dishearten- 
ing thing  happened  in  New  York,  where  the 
greatest  dailies  were  controlled  by  men 
bearing  German  names  and  having  more 
or  less  immediate  German  affiliations:  Ochs 
of  the  Times,  Villard  of  the  Evening  Post, 
Reick  of  the  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun, 
and  Pulitzer  of  the  World.  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
indeed,  made  his  beginnings  in  American 
journalism  as  editor  of  a  German  news- 
paper, the  IVestliche  Post,  of  St.  Louis. 
Naturally  these  papers  might  be  expected 
to  adopt  the  German  attitude;  but  they  all 
unanimously  and  vigorously  opposed  it.  In 
smaller  communities  the  Germans  had  more 
success.  "  Pro  Bono  Publico"  "An  Ameri- 
can of  the  Old  Stock"  and  "  Mayflower"  be- 
gan to  flood  the  newspapers  with  pro-Ger- 
man letters,  thousands  of  which  were 
published.     The   authors   of   these,   it   is 
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believed,  were  young  men  and  women, 
for  the  most  part  members  of  German 
societies.  Lutheran  pastors  also  conspic- 
uously took  the  field.  Dr.  Dernburg  and 
his  bureau  found  enthusiastic  supporters 
in  the  most  irreconcilable  group  of  Irish 
patriots.  Joint  Irish-American  meetings 
were  held  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Certain  Irish  papers,  such  as  the 
Gaelic-American  in  New  York,  whose  edi- 
tor, John  Devoy,  had  served  five  years 
in  an  English  prison  for  Fenianism,  began 
denouncing  John  Redmond  as  a  traitor  and 
demanding  a  German  invasion  of  Ireland. 
From  Dr.  Dernburg' s  office  tons  of  litera- 
ture found  its  way  into  the  mails.  Most 
Americans  of  prominence  received  pam- 
phlets on  "the  truth  about  the  war,"  and 
documentary  evidence  purporting  to  prove 
that  Belgium  got  just  about  what  she  de- 
served. Other  printed  matter  from  the 
same  source,  emphasizing  the  points  that 
Germany  was  forced  into  the  war  by  Eng- 
land andthat  she  wasfightingfor  the  liberty 
of  the  world  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
reached  one's  front  door  with  almost  every 
mail.  Occasionally  the  Kaiser  was  com- 
pared with  George  Washington,  fighting, 
like  the  great  American  patriot,  against 
British  tyranny.  German  thoroughness 
was  held  responsible  even  for  the  impromptu 
debaters  who  held  vantage  positions  before 
every  bulletin  board  and  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  Germany  against  all  comers. 
Indeed,  in  the  whole  United  States  it  was 
impossible  anywhere  to  avoid  the  German 
propaganda. 

ACTIVITIES    OF   THE    "fATHERLANd'* 

An  especially  belligerent  advocate  of 
the  German  cause  is  the  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Fatherland.  Mr.  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  hitherto  chiefly  known  as  a  poet 
of  eroticism,  established  this  enterprise  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  mobilization.  Soon 
after  Dr.  Dernburg's  arrival  this  paper  was 
moved  up  to  1123  Broadway,  in  an  office 
generally  regarded  as  part  of  the  Dernburg 
suite.  Its  editorial  ''sanctum"  is  likewise 
the  headquarters  of  Mr.  K.  A.  Fuehr,  who 
is  apparently  Dr.  Dernburg's  assistant  in 
publicity  work.  That  is,  so  far  as  externals 
go  (though  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
statement  in  more  definite  form),  the  Father- 


land seems  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Dernburg  propaganda. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Fatherland  has 
vituperatively  abused  most  things  Ameri- 
can. It  is  only  necessary  to  quote  its  refer- 
encesto  certainleaders  of  Americanthought 
to  appreciate  the  delicacy  with  which  it  has 
preached  its  cause.  The  ex-president  of 
our  most  venerable  university  is  called 
''sleek  old  Eliot,  who  bartered  away  his 
reputation  and  the  prestige  of  his  university 
for  a  five-foot  bookshelf."  Our  Secretary 
of  State  becomes  Sir  William  J .  Bryan :  he  is 
"silly  and  dishonest";  and  constant  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  fact  that  his  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  a  British  army  captain.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  is  the  "weak-kneed  sophist  in 
the  White  House,"  and  columns  are  given 
to  denouncing  him  and  his  policies.  In- 
deed, any  prominent  citizen  who  whispers 
a  word  against  Germany  is  sure  to  have  a 
vituperative  paragraph  in  the  Fatherland. 
When  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  writes  a  pro- 
Ally  poem  he  is  described  as  a  "very  poor 
poet  and  a  worse  dramatist  and  his  feeble 
quackswillnotdisturbthe  Europeanequilib- 
rium."  The  late  Elbert  Hubbard  is  dis- 
posed of  as  a  "paretic."  A  former  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  England  is  styled  "  Mr. 
Joechoate."  If  the  German  press  bureau 
backedthis  paper,  it  can  be  accused  of  some- 
thing worse  than  poor  taste;  it  has  actively 
damaged  its  cause.  Its  pages  are  so  vul- 
gar, so  indiscriminate  in  their  abuse,  so 
lacking  in  self-control  and  reasoned  argu- 
ment that  it  merits  attention  in  this  place 
only  because  of  its  apparent  association 
with  Dr.  Dernburg's  propaganda. 

More  serious  still  are  the  attempts  of 
Dr.  Dernburg  and  his  associates  to  make 
the  European  war  an  issue  in  American 
politics.  From  the  first  the  German  spokes- 
men have  called  upon  the  German  voters 
to  organize  against  President  Wilson.  Con- 
gressman Richard  Bartholdt,  who  was  born 
in  Germany,  and  Congressman  Henry 
Vollmer,  a  man  of  German  parentage,  have 
acted  as  official  spokesmen  of  this  move- 
ment. These  men  and  their  associates 
have  openly  professed  their  ambition  to 
organize  German-American  voters  in  op- 
position to  the  Wilson  Administration. 
They  profess  to  be  the  representatives  of 
"true  Americanism";   President  Wilson's 
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failure  to  preserve  actual  neutrality,  they 
assert,  has  resulted  in  making  the  United 
States  an  ally  of  England.  They  aim  es- 
pecially to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  England,  France,  and 
Russia.  That  is  the  one  point,  the  idea 
that  runs  most  conspicuously  through  all 
their  public  utterances.  President  Wilson's 
failure  to  lay  such  an  embargo,  they  assert, 
though  perhaps  not  technically  incorrect, 
amounts  morally  to  a  disregard  of  neutral- 
ity. All  the  political  activities  of  German- 
Americans  are  directed  to  this  very  prac- 
tical end.  "  We  shall  simply  obliterate  the 
Democratic  Party,"  said  Congressman 
Henry  Vollmer  to  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Wile, 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "at  the  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  elections  of 
1 91 6  unless  President  Wilson's  Administra- 
tion accedes  to  our  demands  of  strict  ob- 
servation of  American  neutrality  in  the  war. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  30,000,000 
German-Americans,  10,000,000  Austro- 
Hungarians,  and  15,000,000  Irish-Ameri- 
cans. That  makes  a  total  of  considerably 
more  than  half  the  present  population  of 
the  Republic.  These  people  are  not  all 
natives  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Ireland.  They  include,  however,  first, 
second,  and  third  generations.  American 
politicians  are  accustomed  to  calculate 
that  one  in  every  five  of  the  population  is 
a  voter,  so  that  we  may  estimate  that  the 
foreign  element  under  discussion  repre- 
sents a  voting  strength  in  a  Presidential 
election  of  5,500,000.  That  is  one  third 
of  the  probable  aggregate  vote  which  will 
be  cast  at  the  next  election  in  191 6.  It 
constitutes  a  decisive  balance  of  power. 

''Consider  the  circumstances,  for  ex- 
ample, under  which  President  Wilson  was 
elected  in  191 2.  He  is  what  we  know  as 
a  'plurality'  or  'minority'  President;  that 
is  to  say,  he  failed  to  receive  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast,  having  only  6,292,670 
out  of  a  total  of  15,039,300,  or  1,226,981 
less  than  a  majority.  You  will  gather 
from  these  figures  that  even  if  my  calcula- 
tion of  5,500,000  as  the  German-Austrian- 
Irish  vote  were  reduced  by  1,500,000,  it 
would  still  be  a '  balance  of  power'  sufficient 
easily  to  sway  the  national  election  in 
whichever  direction  it  pleased. 

"  For   the   purpose   of   organizing   this 


great  political  influence  into  a  compact 
and  cohesive  force,  my  Congressional  col- 
league from  Missouri,  Mr.  Richard  Bart- 
holdt — unlike  myself,  he  is  a  native  of 
Germany — invited  fifty-eight  American 
citizens  to  meet  in  Washington  on  January 
30th  and  form  a  great  new  party.  The 
object  of  the  association,  as  announced 
in  the  call,  is  to  promote,  during  the  pres- 
ent war,  a  policy  of  uncompromising 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  initiate  a  national  move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  American  com- 
merce. If  the  Administration  cannot  be 
brought  back  to  a  position  of  genuine 
impartiality  and  observation  of  neutrality 
which  is  neither  pro-Ally  nor  pro-German 
but  simply  pro-American,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  use  our  voting  power  relent- 
lessly on  behalf  of  what  we  believe  to  be, 
not  Germany's  interests,  but  the  interests  of 
America.  The  Germans  in  America  are 
absolutely  united  on  this  point.  They 
are  as  solidly  for  Germany  as  the  Germans 
themselves." 

Congressman  Vollmer's  statistics,  of 
course,  are  ridiculous;  at  least  fifty-eight 
German-Americans,  however,  regarded  the 
organization  of  the  proposed  new  party 
seriously  enough  to  attend  the  Washington 
conference.  Such  organs  of  German- 
American  opinion  as  the  Staats-Zettung  of 
New  York,  the  IVestltche  Post  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Mississippi  Blatter  endorsed  the 
movement.  The  meeting  elected  Mr.  Her- 
man Ridder,  editor  of  the  Staats-Zeitung, 
honorary  president,  Mr.  Richard  Bartholdt 
president,  and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  an 
Irish  "exchange  professor,"  first  vice- 
president.  The  delegates  pledged  them- 
selves "individually  and  collectively  to 
support  only  those  candidates  for  public 
office,  irrespective  of  party,  who  will  place 
American  interests  above  those  of  any  other 
country,  and  who  will  aid  in  eliminating 
all  undue  foreign  influences  from  American 
life."  Expressed  in  concrete  form,  this 
general  idea  assumed  the  old  familiar  de- 
mands: 

"We  demand  a  free  and  open  sea  for 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
unrestricted  traffic  in  non-contraband 
goods  as  defined  by  international  law. 

"We  favor  as  a  strictly  American  policy 
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the  immediate  enactment  of  legislation 
prohibiting  the  export  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  munitions  of  war." 

The  American  press  in  general  has  not 
welcomed  this  new  Germanic  party  with 
great  cordiality.  The  idea  of  fighting 
American  political  battles  on  the  basis  of 
European  politics  is  not  likely  to  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  American  mind.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  just  what  progress 
this  movement  has  had;  such  tangible 
evidences  as  are  at  hand  hardly  indicate 
a  large  success.  The  eagerness  with  which 
these  agitators  grasp  at  straws  implies 
that  the  response  to  their  attempts  to  stir 
up  ill  feeling  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful. Last  fall,  when  the  voters  decreased 
the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress,  the 
German-American  politicians  were  ju- 
bilant. Here,  they  cried,  is  a  positive 
indication  that  Mr.  Wilson's  neutrality 
policy  has  aroused  the  wrath  of  the 
American  people.  Other  organs  of  public 
opinion  attributed  the  Democratic  slump 
to  well  known  domestic  causes;  not  at  all, 
said  Bartholdt  and  his  associates — the 
people  don't  like  his  attitude  on  the  war. 
They  found  great  comfort  in  the  fact  that 


Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard,  a  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  on  the  Democra- 
tic ticket  in  New  York,  ran  several  thou- 
sand votes  ahead  of  his  colleagues.  They 
regarded  Mr.  Gerard  as  pro-German,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  beaten  by  a  majority 
not  quite  so  large  as  his  associates  was 
hailed  as  a  great  triumph  for  the  Kaiser's 
cause  in  the  United  States. 

The  voters  have  had  only  one  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  this  issue  squarely.  In 
Chicago,  the  German-Americans  called 
upon  their  fellow  countrymen  to  support 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Sweitzer  for  mayor, 
frankly  on  the  grounds  that  such  support 
would  imply  sympathy  with  the  German 
cause.  The  German  leaders  of  Chicago 
signed  a  circular  urging  voters  of  German, 
Austrian,  and  Hungarian  descent  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Sweitzer  on  this  ground.  This 
circular  bore  the  photographs  of  Kaiser 
William  and  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
This  step  aroused  the  utmost  resentment 
and  Mr.  Sweitzer's  Republican  opponent 
was  elected  by  an  enormous  majority.  As 
an  indication  of  the  position  of  German- 
Americans  in  case  of  a  German-American 
war,  this  election  is  a  happy  augury. 
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CONGRESSMAN  AUGUSTUS 
P.  GARDNER  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  trying  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  terribly 
short  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  fa- 
cilities for  their  manufacture. 

At  the  same  time  the  German  press  has 
been  abusing  us  for  sending  vast  quantities 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Allies  which 
the  Germans  say  are  more  effective  than 
any  others  used  against  them. 

Obviously,  both  of  these  points  of  view 
cannot  be  right.    We  cannot  be  entirely 


lacking  in  arms  and  ammunition  and  in 
the  facilities  for  making  them  and  still  be 
furnishing  large  supplies  to  Europe.  It  is 
to  our  own  interest  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defense  to  know  what  is  the  truth. 

In  any  war  that  we  might  get  into  we 
might,  of  course,  get  armament  from  other 
nations.  In  a  war  with  a  Pacific  Power,  it 
might  be  possible  to  import  munitions  from 
Europe,  and  should  the  aggressor  come  from 
the  east  the  western  door  might  serve  the 
same  purpose.  But  it  is  possible  that  the 
conditions  of  the  conflict  might  force  us  to 
rely  entirely  upon  our  own  resources. 
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Our  manufacturing  industries  are  so  large 
that,  with  some  exceptions,  we  could  proba- 
bly produce  reasonably  well  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  miscellaneous  equipment  which 
we  should  need.  The  supply  of  rifles, 
field  guns,  and  ammunition  would  be  much 
the  greatest  problem. 

WHAT   AN    ARMY   NEEDS 

Roughly  speaking,  the  initial  require- 
ments for  an  army  are:  one  rifle  per  man; 
three  reserve  rifles  per  man;  2,000  cart- 
ridges per  rifle;  200  field  guns  (artillery) 
per  army  corps  (of  about  50,000  men); 
2,000  rounds  of  ammunition  per  field  gun; 
and  60  machine  guns  per  army  corps. 

For  an  army  of  a  million  men,  which 
would  probably  be  required  to  resist  suc- 
cessfully invasion  by  any  possible  enemy, 
weoughttohaveonhand  atthebeginningof 
the  war  4  million  rifles,  i  ,200  machine  guns, 
8  billion  cartridges,  4,000  field  guns,  and  8 
million  rounds  of  field  gun  ammunition. 

These  initial  supplies  of  ammunition 
would  be  almost  wholly  expended  at  the 
end  of  one  month  of  active  campaigning; 
the  guns,  at  the  end  of  from  one  to  two 
years.  Consequently  the  manufacturing 
forces  of  the  country  should  be  capable  of 
renewing  8  billion  cartridges  and  8  million 
rounds  of  field  gun  ammunition  per  month, 
and  at  least  2  million  rifles,  2,000  field  guns, 
and  600  machine  guns  a  year. 

One  year  ago  it  would  have  been  hope- 
lessly beyond  the  capabilities  of  this  coun- 
try to  cope  with  such  a  situation  in  a  man- 
ner at  all  commensurate  with  the  military 
necessities.  For  example,  the  capacity  of 
private  plants  to  manufacture  field  guns 
was  then  limited  to  less  than  four  hundred 
yearly,  and  the  capacity  of  the  govern- 
mental factories  was  about  the  same.  In 
other  words,  as  our  plants  stood  a  year  ago 
they  were  not  half  large  enough  to  meet  a 
war  condition  and  we  did  not  have  the 
surplus  stock  to  carry  on  hostilities  while 
the  plants  were  enlarging  their  facilities. 
It  would  have  taken  the  combined  efforts 
of  then  existing  governmental  and  private 
plants  more  than  ten  years  to  turn  out  the 
original  allowance  of  artillery  ammunition 
and  the  same  length  of  time  to  produce 
enough  of  this  kind  of  ammunition  to  last 
the  hypothetical  army  one  month.     The 


country's  capacity  for  manufacturing  rifle 
cartridges  at  that  time  was  less  than  one 
hundredth  of  the  needs  of  such  an  army 
while  engaged  in  campaigning. 

England  to-day,  in  order  to  meet  a 
situation  similar  to  ours,  although  not  so 
bad,  has  increased  her  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing war  munitions  to  sixteen  times 
their  capacity  of  a  year  ago. 

In  order  to  increase  the  capacity  for 
manufacturing  guns  and  ammunition — 
to  meet  General  French's  cry  for  ammuni- 
tion, ammunition,  and  then  more  am- 
munition!— the  original  British  plants  have 
been  enlarged  by  building  new  machinery, 
and  every  machine  shop  in  the  country  is 
being  utilized  which  contains  tools  of  the 
type  necessary  for  this  kind  of  work. 
The  makers  of  everything  from  pins  to 
locomotives  have  diverted  their  machines 
as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  more  im- 
perative needs  of  the  country. 

WAR   ORDERS    HERE 

The  same  thing  to  a  more  limited  extent 
has  been  done  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  fill  contracts  which  have  been 
made  for  British,  French,  and  Russian 
deliveries,  and  to  permit  the  taking  of  more 
contracts.  The  regular  makers  of  guns, 
shells,  and  explosives  have  increased  their 
previously  existing  plants  enormously, 
have  put  up  additional  factories,  and  have 
sublet  contracts  to  firms  that  never  before 
attempted  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
this  sort.  The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company  has  within  a  year  multi- 
plied its  output  of  powder  by  nearly  ten. 
The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company  has  entered  the  rifle-produc- 
ing field  by  purchasing  and  extending  the 
works  of  the  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Com- 
pany. Shell  and  shrapnel  manufacturers 
have  sublet  contracts  to  many  steel  and 
iron  works  which  have  never  previously 
undertaken  that  kind  of  work.  Such  firms 
as  the  Maxwell- Briscoe  Motor  Company, 
the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company,  and  in  fact 
practically  all  machinery  and  automobile 
companies  in  the  country,  are  now  making 
projectiles,  particularly  in  the  districts 
around  Detroit,  Columbus,  Cleveland. 
Toledo,  and  Pittsburg.     More  than  fifty 
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firms  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  where 
less  than  ten  manufactured  the  same  goods 
a  year  ago.  Within  the  last  eight  months, 
six  firms  have  begun  the  production  of 
fuses  for  shell  and  shrapnel;  previous  to 
that  time  there  were  none.  Whereas, 
before  the  war,  the  Du  Fonts  had  prac- 
tically a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of 
powder,  two  other  large  firms  have  recently 
entered  this  important  field.  Several 
firms  have  also  developed  a  new  industry 
in  the  manufacture  of  petro-chloride  of 
tin,  which  is  used  as  an  explosive  in  bombs 
and  gives  off  asphyxiating  gases. 

Exactly  to  what  extent  our  capacity 
has  been  increased  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate.  Much  secrecy  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  various  firms  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  size  of  the  contracts  into  which  they 
have  entered  and  it  will  probably  therefore 
be  impossible  to  determine  immediately 
or  accurately  how  great  has  been  our  stride 
toward  an  adequate  capacity  for  material 
war  preparation.  If  England,  after  ex- 
panding her  facilities  sixteen  times,  must 
still  come  to  us  for  assistance,  it  may  be 
conservatively  stated  that  our  less  exten- 
sive facilities  of  a  year  ago  would  have  to 
undergo  an  increase  of  fifty  times  their 
original  capacity  before  the  United  States 
could  be  made  independent  of  outside 
aid  in  this  respect. 

Germany's  idea  of  the  importance  of 
our  munition  supplies  goes  far  beyond  the 
truth.  The  armies  of  the  Triple  Entente 
number  approximately  lo  million  men, 
and  their  total  requirements  are  therefore 
about  ten  times  those  given  as  being 
necessary  for  one  million  Americans.  For 
example,  the  Allies  must  allow  for  an 
expenditure  upon  a  most  conservative  esti- 
mate of  at  least  50  million  rounds  of  artil- 
lery ammunition  per  month. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the 
quantities  being  furnished  by  America, 
not  only  because  of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  industry  at  this  time,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  manu- 
facturing firms  to  give  out  precise  informa- 
tion concerning  their  contracts.  But 
roughly  speaking  at  present  the  total  out- 
put of  our  factories  is  not  more  than 
25,000  artillery  rounds  per  month,  or  less 
than  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,   of 


the  total  expenditure.  One  eighteenth 
of  one  per  cent.,  by  the  same  accounting, 
represents  the  total  amount  of  cartridges 
shipped  from  this  country  per  month. 
As  artillery  ammunition  is  probably 
furnished  in  greater  proportion  than  other 
munitions,  it  is  apparent  how  really  in- 
considerable is  our  material  aid  to  the 
enemies  of  Germany.  Even  making  due 
allowance  for  a  probable  great  increase  in 
these  exports  in  the  future,  and  a  greatly 
protracted  war,  our  supplies  for  the  contest 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  greatly  to 
alter  its  outcome,  except  perhaps  through 
the  exports  of  such  materials  as  copper, 
cotton,  rosin,  oils,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  the  uses 
of  which  are  only  partially  for  the  belliger- 
ent purposes  of  war. 

THE   NEEDS  OF  A  NAVY 

In  an  army  the  need  for  readiness 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war  is  very 
great;  in  a  navy  it  is  absolutely  vital. 
While  the  Army  is  from  necessity  spending 
months  in  mobilizing — that  is,  in  concen- 
trating men  and  supplies,  in  gathering 
together  the  reserves  and  sending  them  to 
join  the  regular  forces,  in  organizing  lines 
of  supplies,  in  providing  for  replacing  the 
wastage  of  men  and  munitions,  etc. — the 
Navy  may  probably  be  required  to  go  out 
and  meet  a  hostile  fleet  and  engage  it  in 
decisive  battle,  upon  the  issue  of  which 
may  depend  whether  or  not  the  Army  will 
be  needed  at  all.  Certainly  if  our  fleet 
be  successful,  our  Army  will  not  have  to 
face  an  enemy  upon  American  soil,  be- 
cause no  hostile  nation  can  afford  to 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  its  army  before  it 
can  be  landed  upon  our  shores,  and  will 
consequently  be  deterred  from  attempting 
invasion  until  our  fleet  is  annihilated  or 
driven  from  the  sea. 

The  necessity  of  preparation  afloat  is 
greatly  magnified  in  importance,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  probable  necessity  for 
meeting  the  enemy  immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  also  because 
of  the  great  length  of  time  required  for 
adequate    preparation. 

It  takes  longer  to  make  a  man-o'-war's- 
man  than  it  does  to  make  a  soldier.  The 
former  must  acquire  familiarity  with  the 
artificial   and   peculiar   conditions   of   life 
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on  the  water  and  he  must  be  trained  to  be 
expert  in  weapons  and  mechanisms  of 
much  greater  intricacy  than  any  to  be 
found  ashore — in  short,  he  is  a  more  highly 
speciahzed  warrior  than  his  soldier  brother, 
with  whom  he  shares  the  superior  impor- 
tance of  personnel  over  material. 

Yet  the  sailor  is  even  more  dependent 
upon  his  material  for  existence  than  is  the 
army  man;  to  quote  the  time-honored 
Negro,  if  things  go  wrong  in  a  shore  fight 
"dah  ye  is,"  but  under  similar  circum- 
stances afloat  the  ship  may  sink,  "  an  den 
whah  is  ye?''  The  floating  material  also 
requires  a  much  longer  time  to  construct 
than  shore  material,  which  again  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  adequate  prep- 
aration in  advance. 

To  be  equipped  properly  a  navy  must 
have  ships  of  the  fighting  type,  ships  of 
the  merchant  type  to  carry  fuel  and 
supplies,  armor,  guns  of  great  and  small 
calibre,  submarine  automobile  torpedoes, 
submarine  and  floating  mines,  great-gun 
ammunition  in  large  quantities,  fuel  in 
vast  quantity,  and  miscellaneous  supplies 
of  food,  clothing,  and  ship's  stores.  Most 
of  these  naval  necessities  require  special 
facilities  of  unusual  type  for  their  manu- 
facture, and  consequently  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  maximum  production  of  the  country 
along  these  lines  can  be  greatly  increased. 

Therefore,  the  initial  requirements  of  a 
fleet  should  include  a  reserve  supply  great 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  necessarily 
small  national  capacity  for  rapid  produc- 
tion. This  applies  particularly  to  ships, 
of  both  man-of-war  and  merchant  types, 
armor,  large  guns,  and  torpedoes. 

OUR    DEFICIENCY    IN    AUXILIARIES 

The  shipbuilding  plants  of  the  country, 
private  and  governmental,  are  adequate 
to  construct  all  ships  of  the  fighting  types 
which  the  Nation  is  likely  to  need,  and 
probably  to  make  most  of  the  requisite 
additions  to  the  present  merchant  marine 
to  serve  the  Navy  in  time  of  war.  Con- 
gress has  been  liberal  in  appropriating  for 
men-of-war,  though  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  experts  of  the  country,  the  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  it  has  not  been  liberal 
enough.     The  small   number  of  ships  in 


the  American  merchant  service  has  also 
been  a  source  of  considerable  worry  to 
naval  officers  who  are  responsible  for 
safeguarding  the  national  interests  on  the 
sea.  The  recent  great  revival  of  merchant 
shipbuilding,  due  to  the  European  war, 
will  eventually,  if  continued,  greatly  alle- 
viate this  condition  in  all  types  except 
the  large  fast  ocean  liner  which  is  so  nec- 
essary for  scouting  purposes.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  neutral  ship  markets  will  be  denied 
us,  the  probable  deficiency  in  scouts  will 
be  a  serious  one  for  the  Navy.  Not  less 
than  twenty  fast  vessels  of  the  ocean-liner 
type  would  be  required.  There  are  only 
eight  suitable  ones  under  t'he  American 
flag  to-day  and  none  under  construction. 

The  vast  quantity  of  fuel  required  by  our 
fleet  during  hostilities  must  be  supplied 
by  ocean  freighters.  While  the  regular 
Navy  possesses  quite  a  number  of  these 
for  peace  uses,  more  than  200  additional 
ships  would  be  necessary.  This  number 
would  have  to  be  greatly  increased  if  an 
army  was  to  be  transported  overseas. 
England  to-day  employs  about  2,000 
merchant  ships  to  serve  its  fleet  and  its 
army  upon  the  continent,  not  including 
a  great  number  of  small  coasting  vessels 
used  for  mine  sweeping.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, at  the  present  time  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  would  be  able  to  furnish 
about  half  the  number  of  large  fuel  and 
supply  ships  which  the  fleet  would  need  in 
the  event  of  war.  At  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  however,  due  to  the  building 
revival  and  to  the  purchases  being  con- 
stantly made  under  the  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress permitting  transfers  of  foreign-built 
vessels  to  American  registry,  it  will  not 
be  more  than  a  few  years  before  our  mer- 
chant service  will  be  sufficiently  large  for 
the  supply  of  the  fleet  in  war. 

Generally  speaking,  the  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  armor,  naval  guns,  and 
ammunition  are  already  adequate  to  meet 
the  present  and  probable  future  needs. 
The  necessity  for  such  munitions  depends 
wholly  upon  the  number  of  ships  built  and 
appropriated  for,  and  can  therefore  be 
closely  approximated  and  provided  for  well 
in  advance.  Data  concerning  the  quan- 
tity   of    ammunition    on    hand    and    the 
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number  of  reserve  guns  in  stock  is  kept 
secret  by  the  Navy  Department,  but  it  is 
known  that  Congress  has  wisely  provided 
for  a  large  reserve  supply  to  meet  the 
possible  expenditures  during  hostilities. 

LACKING    IN    TORPEDOES 

In  torpedoes,  however  (a  very  necessary 
and  important  weapon),  there  is  a  grave 
deficiency,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
the  facilities  in  this  country  for  their 
manufacture  are  small.  About  a  year 
ago  it  was  said  by  a  prominent  naval 
officer  that  the  supply  of  torpedoes  equalled 
only  one  for  each  discharging  tube.  There 
are  about  1,000  discharging  tubes  in  all 
on  American  warships,  while  the  total 
factory  capacity  amounts  to  only  about 
400  a  year.  Approximately  50  torpedoes 
are  lost  each  year  in  target  practice,  so 
that  the  net  increase  is  only  about  350. 
A  proper  war  allowance  is  not  less  than 
ten  torpedoes  per  discharging  tube.  This 
estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  equipping 
with  torpedoes  the  new  ships  that  may  be 
built.  Unfortunately,  also,  success  in 
making  torpedoes  requires  many  years  of 
experience  and  great  expense  in  equipping 
the  plant,  so  that  any  large  augmentation 
of  facilities  in  this  country  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected. 

The  present  war  has  also  demonstrated 
the  great  importance  of  the  mine  as  a 
naval  weapon.  Our  supply  is  very  small 
indeed — the  exact  number  is  held  con- 
fidential— but  happily  this  instrument  of 
destruction  is  comparatively  easily  and 
quickly  built,  and  our  deficiency  in  mines, 
unlike  that  in  torpedoes,  though  serious  is 
not  unduly  alarming.  One  reassuring 
fact  is  that  many  mines  are  now  being 
built  in  this  country  for  European  belli- 
gerents, so  that  the  equipment  and  experi- 
ence thus  gained  is  an  asset  to  America. 

AN    ADEQUATE    FUEL    SUPPLY 

For  a  navy  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  fuel  is  almost  as  important  as  that  of  the 
more  purely  military  munitions.  When 
fully  assembled  our  fleet  would  consume 
about  300,000  tons  of  coal  each  month 
during  active  hostile  operations.  The 
amount  of  coal  mined  in  this  country  is 
stupendous,   but   that   would   not   be  of 


great  value  to  the  Navy  unless  the  process 
of  getting  it  to  the  coast  and  of  exporting 
it  overseas  had  not  also  been  developed  on 
a  large  scale.  At  present  our  monthly 
export  of  coal  amounts  to  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  a  month — five  times  more 
than  the  maximum  requirement  of  the 
fleet  during  war.  This  makes  it  unnec- 
essary for  our  naval  commanders  to  worry 
about  their  fuel  supply — except  about  the 
means  of  getting  it  to  the  fleet  from  the 
seaports  with  our  small  number  of  mer- 
chant ships  suitable  for  coal  carriers. 
With  fuel  oil,  of  which  the  fleet's  con- 
sumption is  rapidly  approaching  that  of 
coal,  the  United  States  is  equally  well  en- 
dowed. In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  oil  fuel  will  have  almost  replaced 
coal  for  fleet  purposes  and  our  huge  re- 
sources will  give  us  an  enviable  advantage 
over  all  other  great  navies,  except  perhaps 
that  of  Russia.  The  American  merchant 
fleet  of  ''  tankers"  already  comprises  nearly 
a  hundred  large  seagoing  vessels  with  a 
total  carrying  capacity  of  almost  500,000 
tons  of  fuel  oil.  Ten  additional  mammoth 
tankers  are  on  the  building  ways  and 
about  one  new  vessel  a  week  is  being  trans- 
ferred by  purchase  to  American  registry. 

Obviously  the  Navy  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  Army  to  obtain  sufficient  sup- 
plies from  home  sources  before  and  during 
war.  1  ts  most  serious  deficiency  is  the  lack 
of  torpedoes  and  the  very  limited  facihties 
for  manufacturing  them,  and  the  only  prac- 
ticable means  of  relieving  the  situation 
seems  to  be  through  purchases  from  abroad, 
which  of  course  is  impossible  during  the 
continuance    of    the    war. 

In  taking  stock  of  our  ability  to  supply 
the  Army  and  Navy  with  their  vast  and 
numerous  material  needs  for  conducting 
war,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  resources  cannot  be  expected  to  remain 
available  very  long  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  unless  the  naval  and  military 
forces  are  strong  and  efficient  enough  in 
the  beginning  to  protect  securely  the 
sources  of  their  own  existence.  Practically 
all  the  reserve  stocks  as  well  as  the  facilities 
for  manufacture  are  concentrated  east  of 
St.  Louis  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers,  while  probably  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  is  to  be  found  within  a 
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radius  of  150  miles  of  New  York  City. 
In  a  war  with  a  Pacific  Power,  these  loca- 
tions would  be  a  source  of  security,  but 
should  the  danger  come  from  the  other 
quarter  they  would  be  a  weakness.  If, 
in  the  latter  contingency,  our  fleet  should 
meet  with  an  early  defeat,  and  a  large 
efficient  army  were  landed  near  New  York, 
it  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  the  enemy  would  take  possession  of 


our  main  sources  of  supply  before  the  com- 
bined army  of  regulars  and  militia,  in  its 
present  state  of  efficiency  and  numbers, 
could  seriously  dispute  the  invasion. 

Consequently  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
not  only  to  have  the  material  resources 
and  facilities,  but  also  to  be  able  to  hold 
them,  if  we  are  to  count  ourselves  as  in- 
sured properly  against  national  disgrace 
and  disaster. 


THE  TOLL  OF  THE  SUBMARINES 

Germany's  destruction  of  neutral  and  belligerent  merchant  ships  and 

THE    LIVES    OF    NON-COMBATANTS — HAS   THE    '' WAR   ZONE"    ISOLATED 
GREAT    BRITAIN? — THE    MORAL    EFFECT   ON   THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD 


THE  German  decree  of  a  sub- 
marine "war  zone"  around 
the  British  Isles,  with  all  that 
it  implied  in  peril  to  the  lives 
of  neutral  travelers,  was  justi- 
fied to  the  American  Government  by  Ger- 
many upon  the  plea  that  it  was  designed 
to  ''isolate"  Great  Britain — as  the  only 
effective  policy  of  retaliation  for  the  British 
policy  of  "starving  out"  Germany.  Has 
the  war  zone  been  a  success?  Has  it 
isolated  Great  Britain?  Has  it  been  worth 
to  Germany  what  it  has  cost  her  in  the 
'enmity  aroused  by  the  loss  of  American 
lives? 

The  German  decree  became  effective 
^on  February  i8th.  The  Lusitania  was 
sunk  on  May  7th.  In  those  78  days,  Ger- 
man mines  destroyed  5  ships  in  that  zone, 
German  mines  or  torpedoes  destroyed  3 
ships,  I  ship  was  burned,  and  torpedoes 
from  German  submarines  destroyed  81 
ships — or  90  ships  in  all.  Of  these  vessels, 
63  were  British,  5  were  French,  3  were 
Russian.  The  restsailedunder  neutral  flags 
— American,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Greek,  and  Danish. 

If  this  record  was  Germany's  best  an- 
swer to  England's  policy  of  starvation,  it 
was  a  failure,  both  by  the  test  of  arithmetic 
and  by  the  test  of  history.  Consider  first 
the  arithmetical  test:  Ninety  ships  de- 
stroyed in  78  days  is  at  the  rate  of  1 1  ships 
a  day.     In  1912,  Great  Britain  had  3,386 


sailing  vessels  and  9,672  steam  vessels 
engaged  in  coastwise  and  foreign  trade,  or 
13,058  vessels  in  all.  To  destroy  these 
ships  at  the  rate  of  i|  ships  a  day  would 
require  1 1 ,257  days,  or  30  years,  10  months, 
and  7  days.  (No  allowance  is  made  for 
new  ships  which  Britain  would  build  in 
that  time.)  In  foreign  trade  alone.  Great 
Britain  had  242  sailing  vessels  and  4,128 
steam  vessels  (4,370  in  all),  and  to  destroy 
these  at  the  same  rate  would  require  10 
years,  3  months,  and  27  days. 

A    COMPARISON    WITH     l8l2 

The  historical  test  is  equally  unconsoling 
to  Germany.  In  the  War  of  1812  the 
British  navy  was  infinitely  superior  to  the 
American  in  number  of  ships  and  men, 
and  for  the  better  part  of  the  war  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  was 
closely  blockaded.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  three  years  of  that  conflict,  American 
warships  and  privateers  captured  about 
2,500  vessels  from  the  British,  an  average 
of  about  2^  a  day.  One  vessel  alone,  the 
American  sloop  Argus,  in  the  English 
Channel,  captured  a  British  ship  nearly 
every  day  for  a  month,  from  July  14th  to 
August  14,  1813.  And  the  best  naval 
authority  of  its  day,  the  Pilot,  writing  in 
March,  181 3,  said  that  "Lloyd's  list  con- 
tains notices  of  upward  of  five  hundred 
British  vessels  captured  in  seven  months  by 
the  Americans" — 2 J  vessels  a  day. 
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It  seems  likely,  therefore — barring  an 
improbable  degree  of  panic  among  British 
seafarers  or  very  great  additions  to  the 
German  submarine  fleet — that  Great  Bri- 
tain's overseas  trade  will  not  be  greatly 
diminished  by  Von  Tirpitz's  policy  of 
"isolating"  the  Isles. 

Indeed,  the  statistics  show  a  great  in- 
crease in  imports  into  Great  Britain  during 
last  March  over  the  same  month  of  last 
year,  notwithstanding  that  German  sub- 
marines sunk  2!  British  and  4  neutral 
merchantmen  in  that  month  this  year. 
This  increase  in  imports  of  all  kinds  was 
from  334J  million  dollars  to  practically 
378  million  dollars  in  value.  The  value  of 
the  grain  and  flour  in  these  imports  was 
nearly  double  the  value  of  these  foodstuffs 
imported  in  the  same  month  last  year, 
rising  from  27J  million  dollars  in  191 4  to 
48  million  dollars  in  191 5.  Raw  copper 
fell  off  1,587  tons,  but  partly  wrought  and 
wrought  copper  increased  4,729  tons.  The 
value  of  imported  metals  of  all  kinds  was 
3  million  dollars  greater  than  for  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  number  of  live  horses 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  March, 
1914,  was  760;  in  March,  191 5,  it  was 
3,465.  In  other  words,  in  representative 
foodstuffs  and  war  materials.  Great  Britain 
was  able  to  increase  its  commerce  greatly 
over  its  importations  in  times  of  peace. 

A  closer  analysis  of  the  shipping  already 
destroyed  is  even  more  disheartening  to 
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the  advocates  of  a  "frightful"  war.  The 
average  net  tonnage  (cargo  capacity)  of 
British  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  is 
2,432  tons.  Only  23  of  the  63  lost  British 
ships  were  anything  like  as  big  as  that,  and 
at  least  22  more  were  of  less  than  500  tons' 
burden — mere  tug-boats  so  far  as  cargo 
capacity  was  concerned. 

These  figures  are  even  less  encouraging 
to  Germany  than  the  figures  for  the  202 
days  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  August 
I,  1 91 4,  to  the  date  the  war-zone  decree 
became  effective,  February  18,  191 5.  In 
those  202  days,  of  the  95  ships  destroyed 
by  Germany,  80  (four  fifths)  were  British,. 
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whereas  in  the  later  period  only  a  fraction 
more  than  two  thirds  were  British.  And 
of  these  80  earlier  vessels  torpedoed,  mined, 
or  burned,  40  (one  half)  were  of  more  than 
2,500  tons'  burden,  as  compared  with  a 
trifle  more  than  one  third  in  the  later 
period  that  were  that  big. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  May 
7,  1915 — nine  months  and  one  week — 
Germany  had  destroyed  143  ships  of 
Great  Britain's  13,000,  or  rather  more  than 
one  per  cent.  In  tonnage,  the  comparison 
is  339,760  tons  destroyed  against  1 1 ,7 1 4, 1 98 
tons  altogether,  or  about  3  per  cent. 
Counting  the  life  of  a  ship  as  twenty-five 
years,  this  is  less  than  the  normal  per- 
centage of  depreciation  for  the  same  period, 
and  is  thus  practically  negligible  in  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  financial  injury  to 
the  great  structure  of  British  shipping. 

The  element  of  moral  strain  which  these 
submarine  attacks  have  introduced  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  It  is,  of  course, 
out  of  all  proportion  more  effective  in 
hindering  commerce  than  the  economic 
loss  of  sunken  ships.  But  no  lesson  of 
history  teaches  that  adventurous  men  have 
long  been  deterred  from  risking  death 
when  the  stakes  were  even  less  momentous 
than  British  commerce  is  to  Great  Britain. 
The  crews  of  the  five  hundred  American 
privateers  who  risked  death  and  destruc- 
tion during  the  War  of  181 2  did  so  more 
from  the  hope  of  gain  than  from  the  mo- 
tives of  patriotism.  And  the  many  block- 
ade runners  that  adventured  everything 
for  the  sake  of  getting  supplies  to  the  Con- 
federacy and  cotton  to  England  are 
evidences  of  a  spirit  that  did  not  hesitate 
to  challenge  a  blockade  much  more  effec- 
tive than  Germany's  about  Great  Britain. 

But  the  most  unfortunate  effect  upon 
Germany's  cause  appears  in  a  comparison 
of  her  destructive  activities  in  the  first 
period  of  the  war  and  her  barbarous  policy 
in  the  later  period.  Of  the  95  ships  de- 
stroyed in  the  first  202  days,  only  12  were 
under  neutral  *flags,  and  only  four  neutral 
nations  were  affected — Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  Norway.  Eighty  were 
British  ships,  2  were  French,  and  one  was 
Japanese — all,  as  belligerents,  fair  game 
and  no  unnaturally  hard  feelings  caused. 
The  sinking  of  the  last  of  these  belligerents, 


however,  the  French  ^ille  de  Lille,  cost 
ten  lives  that  should  have  been  spared, 
and  opened  the  series  of  destruction  in  the 
second  period  in  which  the  reckless  disre- 
gard of  human  life,  bad  enough  in  the  case 
of  the  crews  of  unarmed  British  merchant- 
men, became  at  first  a  matter  of  incredulity, 
then  of  alarm,  and  finally  of  execration, 
not  only  to  the  belligerent  enemies  of  Ger- 
many, but  to  the  entire  civilized  and 
neutral  world.  The  lives  of  19  non- 
combatants  were  lost  in  the  sinking  of  the 
French  Emma  on  March  31st,  and  of  at 
least  218  non-combatants  in  the  sinking 
of  16  British  ships.  A  new  terror  was 
added  to  the  neutral  countries  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Norway  as  more  of 
their  ships  were  sent  to  the  bottom,  and 
Germany's  name  became  an  irritant  to 
Greece,  which  lost  one  ship,  and  especially 
to  the  United  States,  which  lost  three  ships 
and  the  lives  of  at  least  four  Americans. 

Then  came  the  destruction  of  the  Lusi- 
tania,  premeditated  and  advertised  in 
advance,  causing  the  loss  of  at  least  1,000 
lives  of  non-combatants,  who  were  utterly 
helpless  to  prevent  their  fate.  More  than 
100  Americans,  besides  scores  of  citi- 
zens of  several  other  neutral  countries, 
were  drowned.  The  minor  barbarities  of 
earlier  feats  of  the  German  submarines 
were  here  thrown  dramatically  upon  the 
screen  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
"Wholesale  murder"  was  the  verdict  of 
civilization,  and  the  passing  of  the  first 
days  of  passionate  indignation  did  not 
alter  that  verdict. 

Here  Germany  confronted  an  entirely 
new  phase  of  her  policy  of  isolating  Great 
Britain.  Howsoever  her  success  in  achiev- 
ing the  physical  isolation  of  those  islands 
may  be  judged,  her  success  was  complete 
in  isolating  herself  from  the  moral  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  world.  Bismarck 
esteemed  the  moral  support  of  his  policies 
as  worth  at  least  as  much  as  the  physical 
power  of  Germany's  military  establish- 
ment. The  present  rulers  of  Germany 
esteem  it  not  at  all.  Which  is  the  better 
judge  of  the  elements  of  victory  time  alone 
can  tell.  It  may  very  conceivably  happen 
that  the  decree  of  a  war  zone  around  Great 
Britain  shall  prove  to  be  decisive  of 
the  downfall  of  the  German  Empire. 
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THE  NEWEST  PART  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

THE  creation  of  a  Trade  Commission  affecting  all  business,  the  centring  of  the  control 
of  our  currency  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  tremendously  increased  importance 
of  our  foreign  relations — these,  among  many  other  things,  are  turning  public  attention 
more  and  more  toward  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  For  this  reason  the 
World's  Work  has  decided  to  supplement  its  customary  discussion  of  governmental  affairs 
and  to  publish  each  month  one  or  more  editorial  articles  about  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  articles  will  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  magazine's  staff  in  Washing- 
ton who  will  keep  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  men  and  measures  of  which  he  writes. 
The  Washington  office  {in  the  Munsey  Building)  will  also  answer  readers'  questions  about 
the  work  of  any  department  of  the  Government. 
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"^  IGHTEEN  out  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  republics  were 
represented  at  the  financial 
Congress  which  opened  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  24th.  The 
delegates  are  more  representative  of 
the  sister  republics  than  any  previous 
gathering  of  the  same  character.  Ex-vice- 
presidents,  former  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs,  governors  of  provinces,  secretaries 
and  ministers  of  finance,  are  among  the 
number.  With  scarcely  an  exception  each 
delegation  contains  some  of  the  ablest 
authorities  on  finance  and  trade  in  its 
respective  country. 

The  eighteen  governments  have  all 
shown  their  eagerness  for  financial  coopera- 
tion. But  we  in  the  New  World  must 
recognize  at  least  this  one  serious  restric- 
tion in  our  republican  forms  of  government 
— the  unwieldiness  of  democracies  in 
matters  of  international  agreement.  Other 
forms  of  government  can  make  or  break 
—have  made  or  broken — such  agreements 
overnight.  This  conference  cannot  malce 
any  agreement  which  would  bind  the 
different  republics  without  the  legislative 
sanction  of  eighteen  popular  governments 
of  varying  degrees  of  responsibility  and  of 
varying  interest  in  these  proceedings. 
What  may  appear  epoch-making  in  Wash- 
ington may  pass  almost  unnoticed  in  La 
Paz;  what  seems  vital  in  Lima  may  not 
arouse  interest  in  Buenos  Aires. 


Even  supposing,  as  there  are  good  rea- 
sons to  hope,  that  this  conference  is  a 
complete  success  as  a  meeting  of  minds, 
every  one  of  the  delegations  must  there- 
after convince  its  respective  home  con- 
stituency before  tangible  results  shalt 
follow  the  conferring. 

Those  constituencies,  some  of  them  'for 
generations  skeptical  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  United  States,  can  and  will  be 
convinced  only  by  concrete  proposals. 
The  time  for  general  talk  has  passed. 

The  immediate  object  which  the  other 
American  republics  seek  here  is  money. 
Every  one  of  the  other  American  republics 
is  in  dire  financial  distress  at  this  moment. 
Argentina  is  in  our  markets  asking  for 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  on  top  of  a  twenty 
million  dollar  loan  already  made.  Chile 
wants  fifteen  million  dollars  or  more.  Peru 
has  already  obtained  ten  millions.  The 
practical  part  of  the  Pan-Americanism  con- 
fronting this  conference  is  financing  the 
other   republics. 

South  America — not  necessarily  Central 
America — has  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
lived  from  and  for  Europe,  socially, 
intellectually,  and  economically.  During 
that  time  Pan-Americanism  has  been 
largely  a  curious  amenity,  an  amicable 
curiosity,  in  international  relations. 

Now  war  has  brought  a  new  atmosphere. 
It  has  disturbed  and  in  many  cases  blocked 
old  currents.     The  trade  winds  no  longer 
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blow  east  and  west.  Now  for  the  first 
time  American  financial  and  trade  lines 
may  become  vertical  instead  of  horizontal. 
The  war  and  the  Canal  have  opened  a  way. 
New  York  must  provide  the  means. 

A  few  years  ago  "dollar  diplomacy" 
became  a  political  catchword.  In  some 
respects  such  diplomacy  was  a  reproach. 
To  exploit  another  country  in  the  interests 
of  a  few  people  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels is  a  perversion  of  the  proper  relations 
of  the  Department  of  State.  But  the 
present  Administration  realizes  that,  in 
another  sense,  only  diplomacy  which  is 
effective  in  dollars — that  is  to  say,  inter- 
national dealings  which  shall  bring  mutual 
benefit  to  the  countries  concerned — has 
any  real,  practical  value.  This  Adminis- 
tration has  spent  more  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding Administrations  for  the  promotion 
of  trade  through  improved  diplomatic 
relations.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  reorganized  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  maintenance  of  trade  experts 
in  addition  to  the  consular  service  abroad, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  are  all 
instrumentalities  brought  into  action  by 
the  present  Administration  which  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 

All  these  agencies  are  set  up  to  give 
assistance  to  every  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  who  will  take 
advantage  of  them.  Beyond  this  the 
Government  of  a  republic  cannot  well  go. 
It  cannot  practically  go  into  business 
partnership  with  its  big  exporting  and 
engineering  companies  and  banks  as  some 
foreign  governments  have  done.  The 
actual  extension  of  our  trade  and  finance 
to  South  America  must  therefore  be  made 
by  private  business  concerns. 

Whether  the  Conference  will  be  looked 
back  upon  years  hence  as  an  important 
meeting,  or  forgotten  along  with  many 
another  Pan-American  meeting,  depends 
chiefiy  upon  whether  our  business  men 
meet  these  delegates,  not  in  a  body,  but 
one  by  one  and  do  business  with  them. 

Now  it  is  well  known  in  commercial 
diplomacy  that  borrowing  nations — and 
all  the  Latin-American  republics  are  now 
borrowers — spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
borrowed  money  in  the  lending  country. 
If  the  Rothschilds  finance  a  new  navy  for 


Brazil  then  the  Vickers  or  the  Armstrong 
shipbuilders  get  the  contracts  for  Brazil- 
ian battleships.  If  the  Deutsche  Bank 
finances  municipal  improvements  in  Chile 
then  German  firms  get  the  contracts  for 
paving  the  streets  of  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso. If  Argentina  borrows  from  France 
she  buys  in  France.  We  have  been  told, 
therefore,  that  if  we  want  trade  from  South 
America  we  must  lend  money  to  South 
America. 

.  Then  follows  the  particular  argument 
that  this  is  the  time  to  lend,  for  when  the 
war  involved  the  great  lending  nations  of 
Europe  their  money  markets  were  closed 
to  South  America.  So  either  public  im- 
provements and  development  must  stop 
in  those  countries  to  the  south  of  us  or  the 
money  for  them  must  be  raised  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  If 
we  meet  this  opportunity  we  shall  reap 
our  reward  in  trade. 

OUR   TRADE    WITH    LATIN    AMERICA 

Although  during  eight  months  ending 
in  February  our  exports  to  Latin  America 
fell  off  25  per  cent.,  our  imports  increased 
9  per  cent.,  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
our  imports  from  the  whole  world  fell  ofi" 
13  per  cent.  The  United  States  has  been 
the  best  buying  friend  that  Latin-America 
has  had  in  this  period  of  greatest  need. 

In  the  ten  months  since  the  war  began 
the  balance  of  trade  with  Latin  America 
has  reached  the  astounding  total  of  160 
million  dollars  against  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  each  month,  at  such  a  rate, 
the  United  States  had  to  pay  Europe  on 
account  of  South  America  about  20 
millions  of  dollars.  The  money  we  owe 
to  Chile  for  nitrates,  to  Bolivia  for  tin, 
to  Brazil  for  coffee,  to  Argentina  for  hides 
and  beef,  goes  to  Europe,  and  Europe  sends 
clothes,  and  hats,  and  shoes,  and  ma- 
chinery to  South  America  therefor.  Very 
little  of  it  is  now  spent  in  this  country 
for  the  reason,  primarily,  that  we  are  not 
a  lending  nation  to  the  republics  of  South 
America.  That  export  and  import  balance 
sheet  of  South  American  trade  also  shows 
very  concretely  the  worth-whileness  of 
selling  enough  goods  to  South  America  to 
compensate  what  we  buy  from  them. 

All  that  money  is  spent  and  has  been  for 
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generations  spent  in  Germany  or  France 
or  England  or  Spain  because  those  nations 
maintain  good  steamship  hnes  and  do 
many  other  things,  but  particularly  because 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  advance 
money  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  borrow- 
ing nation.  We  can  not  stimulate  South 
America's  trade  nor  get  our  fair  share  of  it 
particularly  at  this  time  unless  we  are 
willing  generously  to  help  to  finance  it. 

The  establishment  of  branch  banks  in 
South  American  countries  is  one  of  the 
eventual  results  to  be  hoped  for  from  this 
conference,  and  incidentally  the  present 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  branch  national  banks  is  good  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  does  not  enable  us  to  meet 
competition  by  the  banking  interests  of 
other  nations  unrestricted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  those  nations.  One  of  the  first 
things  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  study,  in  connection  with  its  an- 
nounced intention  of  investigating  means 
of  extending  foreign  trade,  is  the  best  way 
by  which  the  present  United  States  law 
can  be  further  amended  in  favor  of  inter- 
national banking  arrangements.  It  is  not 
enough  that  one  banking  institution  in  one 
city,  no  matter  how  large  that  institution 
may  be,  should  venture  forth  into  the 
South  American  field.  A  healthier  con- 
dition of  affairs  will  result  from  the  activi- 
ties of  a  bank  representative  of  the  bankers 
and  business  men  of  all  sections  of  the 
country — a  national  and  business  men's 
bank  for  international  trade,  a  bank  in 
which  the  cotton-growers  of  the  South  and 
the  wheat-growers  of  the  North,  manu- 
facturers of  Illinois,  and  the  investors  of 
the  great  river  valleys  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  can  have  at  least  an  equal  chance 
and  an  equal  part  with  the  narrower 
interests  of  Wall  Street. 

South  America  needs  our  money.  South 
America  needs  that  money  now.  We  need 
their  trade,  not  so  much  .now  as  we  shall 
need  it  twenty  years  hence.  But  we  ought 
to  make  a  beginning  now,  and  that  be- 
ginning ought  to  be  a  national,  not  a  sec- 


tional, beginning.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
difficulties  have  been  exaggerated.  For 
example:  It  may  not  even  be  true  that  our 
merchants  to  succeed  must  follow  the 
European  system  of  debauching  credit. 
Many  American  manufacturers  are  holding 
back  from  the  South  American  trade  be- 
cause they  believe  that  success  depends 
upon  credits  of  six  months  or  more.  Some 
foreign  credits  in  South  America,  like  our 
long-time  credits  in  our  own  South,  were 
breeders  of  failure.  They  encouraged  mer- 
chants to  buy  more  than  they  should  and 
to  spend  the  profits  of  the  goods  they  did 
sell  long  before  they  had  to  pay  for  them 
— in  other  words,  long  credits  in  South 
America  had  all  the  familiar  symptoms  of 
bleeding  a  country  to  death  by  interest 
charges  that  long  credits  have  elsewhere. 
To  some  overstocked  merchants  the  war 
appeared  as  a  blessing  in  disguise,  giving 
them  a  chance  to  clean  up  their  stock  and 
get  down  to  a  normal  basis. 

We  should  not  be  doing  the  South 
American  merchant  a  favor  by  trying  to 
fasten  on  him  the  credit  system  which  we 
recognize  as  so  detrimental  to  us  at  home, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that,  if  we  honestly  serve 
him  in  other  ways,  the  South  American 
merchant  will  insist  upon  being  ruined  in 
this   way. 

The  results  of  the  Conference  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  in  any  event.  They  can- 
not be  chronicled  in  the  papers  of  the 
week  following  the  Conference. 

Without  being  too  optimistic  it  may  be 
said  that  no  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  given  a  greater  opportunity 
than  the  Treasury  Department  has  in  its 
hands.  In  the  constructive  work  of  the 
new  Government  of  the  United  States  this 
Conference  may  mark  a  great  progressive 
step.  It  is  almost  an  equally  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  business  of  this  country  ta 
back  up  its  Government  in  making  a  big, 
constructive  advance  in  the  relation  be- 
tween business  and  government.  It  is  all. 
part  of  a  great  fabric  confronting  the  voters,, 
the  investors,  and  the  captains  of  tJiis 
generation. 
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RS.  MARY  ANN  WHITE 
is  a  widow  whose  home  is  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Until 
a  year  or  so  ago,  she  was 
living  comfortably  on  the 
income  from  the  estate  of  her  deceased 
husband,  who  had  been  an  investor  of 
rather  discriminating  tastes. 

One  day  she  happened  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  whose  busi- 
ness at  that  time  took  him  frequently  to 
New  Haven  and  a  number  of  other  New 
England  cities.  He  was  a  man  of  minister- 
ial mien,  sympathetic  and  interesting, 
who  easily  fell  into  the  habit  of  just  "drop- 
ping in''  to  see  his  elderly  friend  in  a  social 
way  whenever  he  happened  to  be  passing 
through  the  city. 

During  one  of  these  casual  visits,  on 
which  the  gentleman  was  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  business  associates,  the  con- 
versation turned  from  social  to  business 
affairs.  The  visitors  explained  that  they 
were  representing  a  certain  candy-making 
concern  in  New  York  which  had  a  glorious 
future  and  was  sure  to  be  a  big  money 
maker  for  its  stockholders.  Indeed,  as 
the  prospectus  of  the  candy  company  had 
set  forth,  the  profits  of  this  particular 
enterprise  were  not  to  be  reckoned  on 
"  the  customary  commercial  basis  of  4,  5,  6, 
or  even  10  per  cent.,"  but  on  a  basis  "pe- 
culiar to  the  candy  business  of  100,  200, 
300,  and  even  500  per  cent."  If  the  lady 
had  money  to  invest,  the  gentlemen  said, 
here  was  the  opportunity  for  her  to  double 
her  fortune  in  a  few  years. 

The  widow  explained  that  she  had  com- 
paratively little  ready  cash,  but  that  in 
her  safe  deposit  box  were  a  lot  of  railroad 
and  industrial  stocks,  some  shares  of  a 
local  national  bank,  and  a  few  bonds, 
none  of  which  were  comparable,  in  income- 
producing  capacity,  to  the  candy  stock  as 
it  had  been  represented  to  her. 

She  thought  the  matter  over,  and 
finally  yielded  to  the  temptation  which 


her  new  friends  had  set  before  her. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  hand  over  to 
them  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  stocks 
and  bonds  of  a  total  market  value  of  more 
than  $60,000.  These  were  promptly  sold 
and  most  of  the  proceeds  used  to  buy  the 
candy  company's  stock. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  new  "invest- 
ment" had  been  made,  the  widow's 
friends  continued  to  manifest  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  her  affairs.  They  stopped 
at  nothing  in  their  efforts  to  appear  accom- 
modating. Upon  learning  that  it  was  her 
desire  to  leave  her  securities  to  her  dead 
husband's  nephews,  the  gentlemen  called 
one  day  with  a  lawyer,  who  drew  up  a  codi- 
cil to  her  will,  bequeathing  the  candy  stock 
as  she  desired.  And  to  insure  the  benefi- 
ciaries against  failure  to  realize  at  least  a 
substantial  part  of  the  growth  in  the 
stock's  value,  which  they  said  was  sure  to 
follow,  the  provision  was  made  that  the 
shares  should  not  be  sold  for  three  years 
after  the  widow's  death. 

After  that,  the  personal  calls  were  dis- 
continued. But  Mrs.  White's  mail  began 
to  be  burdened  with  circulars,  dwelling 
enthusiastically  upon  the  company's 
progress.  A  "new  home"  had  been 
planned,  and  one  circular  referred  to 
certain  religious  exercises  which  had  at- 
tended the  breaking  of  ground  for  the  new 
factory  building.  Then,  at  various  times, 
tempting  boxes  of  candy,  claimed  to  have 
been  made  at  the  new  factory,  were  sent. 
One  of  these  was  a  sample  of  a  new  brand 
which  the  president  of  the  company 
granted  Mrs.  White  the  honor  of  naming. 

But  with  none  of  these  favors  and  man- 
ifestations of  solicitude  came  any  tangible 
evidence  of  the  company's  commercial 
success.  The  profits  which  had  been 
figured  with  so  little  difficulty  as  sure  to 
mount  into  the  hundreds  per  cent,  con- 
tinued to  be  merely  prospective.  And 
Mrs.  White  began  to  feel  that  perhaps, 
after  all,   her  sister,  who  had   also  been 
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advised  to  sell  her  securities  and  buy 
candy  stock,  but  who  had  not  hesitated 
to  leave  well  enough  alone,  was  a  wiser 
woman  than  herself.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, fully  realize  that  she  had  really 
made  a  grave  mistake,  until  one  day  not 
long  ago  she  received  a  summons  to  appear 
in  New  York  as  a  witness  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  trial  of  the  promoters  and 
officers  of  the  candy  company  on  the 
charge  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in 
the  sale  of  the  stock.  They  were  acquit- 
ted; but  Mrs.  White's  capital  is  in  their 
hands  and  she  is  getting  no  income. 

The  incidents  of  this  story  illustrate 
methods  that  are  characteristic  of  the  typ- 
ical promoter  of  quack  investment  propo- 
sitions, who,  unfortunately,  continues  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  luring  millions  of 
the  public's  money  every  year,  despite  the 
vigilance  of  the  post  office  authorities  and 
the  spread  of  "blue  sky"  laws  among  the 
various  states. 

To  begin  with,  the  victim  of  this  un- 
fortunate transaction,  from  which  she  can 
hope  to  save  but  little,  if  any,  of  her  com- 
petence, is  herself  typical.  Occasionally 
it  is  the  hard-headed  business  man,  but 
more  often  the  dependent  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  school  teacher,  or  the  clergy- 
man who  fails  to  discover  in  time  the  real 
intent  behind  the  aggressive  methods 
and  polished  exteriors  of  this  class  of  pro- 
moters. 

Then,  the  proposition  itself  had  most  of 
the  characteristics  which  can  as  a  rule,  be 
taken  as  unfailing  marks  of  distinction 
between  hopeless  speculation  and  legit- 
imate investment. 

The  exorbitant  percentage  of  income 
promised  on  the  stock  should  have  been, 
under  any  circumstances,  sufficient  to  con- 
demn it  immediately  as  an  investment. 

But  in  the  circulars  of  the  company 
and  of  the  stock  -  selling  agency  there 
were  even  more  conspicuous  earmarks  of 
precarious  promotion.  There  were  the 
pretentious  efforts  of  the  founder  of  the 
concern  to  take  prospective  purchasers 
of    the    stock    into    his    confidence    by 


telling  them  his  life  story,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  honesty  and  sincerity 
of  his  motives,  and  upon  his  natural 
inclination  to  philanthropy.  There  was 
the  customary  cheap  appeal  to  sentiment, 
rather  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  one  of  the  president's 
letters  about  candy  in  general: 

"Who  can  measure  by  pound  weight 
the  solid,  smeary  joy  it  brings  to  the 
child;  the  tender  heartbeats  of  the  young 
girl  when  conveyed  as  a  gift  from  her 
lover;  or  the  happy  contentment  of  the  wife 
at  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  husband?  " 

There  was  the  familiar  clap-trap  effort 
to  make  a  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  stock 
of  the  company  would  not  be  "listed"  be- 
cause it  was  the  purpose  of  the  promoters 
to  keep  entirely  free  from  "Wall  Street" 
and  its  methods.  There  was  the  warn- 
ing that  to  delay  in  the  purchase  of  the 
shares  meant  loss  of  opportunity  to  "get 
in  on  the  ground  floor,"  because  the  price 
ere  long  was  certain  to  advance.  There 
was  the  abundance  of  extravagant  state- 
ment of  accomplishment  in  other  kinds  of 
established  enterprise,  many  of  them  not 
even  remotely  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  candy.  And  above  all,  there 
was  the  absence  of  even  a  pretense  of  sub- 
mitting a  verified  financial  statement. 

Of  course,  no  educated  investor  would 
allow  himself  to  become  the  victim  of 
such  evasion.  The  pity  of  it  is,  however, 
that  from  the  records  of  the  very  recent 
past  it  is  possible  to  compute  losses,  run- 
ning into  the  millions  of  dollars,  suffered 
by  credulous  people  who,  like  the  widow 
of  the  story,  were  blinded  by  just  this 
variety  of  what  Rufus  Choate  called 
"  glittering  generalities. " 

Sometime  the  day  may  come  when  it 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  expose  these 
simple  and  easily  recognized  tricks  by 
which  empty  propositions  are  made  to 
appear  sound.  In  the  meantime,  the 
surest  way  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  invest- 
ment is  to  look  for  facts  and  to  establish 
a  relationship  with  some  responsible  and 
skilful  banker. 
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THE  Japanese  people  are  now 
enjoying  the  experience,  rare 
in  their  history,  of  being  ruled 
by  a  premier  who  is  personally 
popular.  In  our  own  Repub- 
lic we  have  come  to  think  of  popularity  as 
the  chief  title  to  power,  but  in  Japan  the 
reverse  is  more  often  true.  Since  the  Em- 
peror possesses  a  divinity  which  his  sub- 
jects do  not  share,  the  gulf  which  divides 
ruler  from  ruled  is  that  which  divides  the 
Japanese  heaven  from  the  Japanese  earth, 
and  since  the  people  can  bestow  no  rewards 
while  the  Emperor  can  bestow  everything, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  people  have 
rarely  been  served  so  well  as  the  divine 
master.  The  measure  of  official  success 
has  been,  not  the  extent  of  their  service 
to  fellow  man,  but  the  glory  they  have  been 
able  to  add  to  the  name  of  that  mysterious 
person  who  is  supposed  to  rule  Japan  and 
is  declared  by  the  Japanese  Constitution 
to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  This  has  been 
the  inspiration  of  previous  Ministries, 
which  have  piled  up  taxation  in  an  ever 
increasing  burden  and  forced  on  the  people 
a  hateful  conscription,  that  the  Emperor 
might  glory  in  the  strength  of  an  army  and 
navy,  justified  neither  by  the  resources 
of  his  country  nor  the  necessities  of  de- 
fense. One  by  one  these  Ministries  have 
been  forced  out  of  office  either  by  popular 
clamor  or  by  quarrels  between  the  army 
and  navy  factions,  and  each  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  another  Ministry  equally  am- 
bitious to  carry  out  plans  which  would 
make  prematurely  a  Power  of  the  first  class 
out  of  Japan  no  matter  what  the  cost  might 
be  to  Japanese  subjects. 

The  Yamamoto  cabinet  was  the  last  of 
these,  the  third  in  eighteen  months  to  be 
forced  out  of  office  by  demonstrations 
of  the  people  against  the  expenditure  of 


money  on  army  and  navy  schemes  which 
the  people  did  not  want.     Its  predecessor, 
the  Katsura  cabinet,  was  forced  to  resign 
because  of  popular  disapproval  of  a  plan 
to  increase  the  standing  army.  [The  second 
Katsura  cabinet,  after  an  existence  of  three 
years,  resigned  on  August  25,  191 1.    It  was 
succeeded  by  the  second  Saion-ji  cabinet, 
which  continued  in  power  until  December 
of  the  following  year.   The  third  Katsura 
cabinet    lasted   three   months,  falling  in 
February,  191 3.     The  Yamamoto  cabinet 
was  in  power  thirteen  months,  resigning 
on  March,  24,  191 4.]    In  the  case  of  the 
Yamamoto   cabinet,    the   accidental    dis- 
closure  that    a    large   part   of  the  navy 
appropriations  had  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  high  officials  of  the  navy  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  motives  other  than  a  desire  to  in- 
crease the  national  defenses  were  behind 
the   insistent   demands   for   liberal    navy 
appropriations.     The  usually  passive  op- 
position of  the  people  turned  to  threaten- 
ing   demonstrations.     It    was    necessary 
to  call  out  troops  to  guard  the  Houses  of 
the  Diet  from  violence,  and  the  resignations 
of  the  Ministry  were  handed  to  the  throne. 
With  the  announcement  of  the  Cabinet's 
resignation    the    senile    Elder   Statesmen, 
on  whom  the  Emperor  in  such  crises  relies 
for  advice,  met  to  select  a  successor.  They 
offered  the  post  to  Prince  Tokugawa,  heir 
of  the  last  Shogun  and  president  of  the 
House  of  Peers.     The  Prince  sensed  the 
opposition  of  the  people  and  declined  the 
dangerous    task.     Viscount     Kiyoura,     a 
loyal  henchman  of  Prince  Yamagata,  the 
leader  of  the  Elder  Statesmen,  then  ac- 
cepted  the  appointment   while   the   mob 
snarled  its  opposition  and  rage  through  the 
newspapers.     After  a  short  time  he  was 
compelled  to  report  to  the  throne  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  form  a  Ministry. 
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Then,  at  last,  the  Elder  Statesmen  sur- 
rendered to  popular  clamor  and  Count 
Okuma,  "The  Sage  of  Waseda,"  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year  took  up  the  difficult 
task.  Almost  without  exception  the  news- 
papers welcomed  his  return  to  political 
life  and  the  news  of  his  appointment  caused 
a  temporary  boom  in  the  stock  exchange. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  the  spokesman 
for  democracy,  the  advocate  of  the  people 
who  could  always  be  counted  on  to  voice 
'their  demands.  His  appointment  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  popular  victory  which 
meant  that  the  first  step  had  been  taken 
in  the  work  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
the  bureaucrats  who  rule  Japan. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Count 
Okuma  was  living  in  political  retirement 
at  his  home  in  Waseda,  a  suburb  of  Tokio. 
There,  surrounded  by  his  books,  he  occu- 
pied his  time  by  editing  a  political  maga- 
zine and  administering  the  affairs  of  Waseda 
University,  which  he  founded  and  of 
which  he  is  still  head.  He  has  always 
been,  for  his  country,  a  remarkably  ad- 
vanced political  thinker,  for  in  Japan,  with 
its  sacred  Emperor,  democracy  comes 
dangerously  near  being  treason  and  the 
heads  of  socialists  rest  insecurely  on  their 
shoulders.  But  the  Sage  of  Waseda  has 
served  his  country  so  well  and  had  such 
fame  abroad  that  the  government  author- 
ities allowed  him  a  laxity  of  speech  and  of 
views  which  would  have  sent  a  man  of 
fewer  years  and  less  celebrity  to  jail. 
Sometimes  he  overstepped  the  narrow 
boundary  within  which  political  questions 
may  be  discussed  in  Japan,  and  less  than  a 
month  before  his  appointment  to  the 
premiership  an  entire  issue  of  his  magazine 
was  confiscated  by  the  police  because  it 
contained  articles  so  democratic  that  they 
were  believed  to  be  dangerous.  He  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  bureaucrats,  thinking 
dangerous  thoughts,  for  he  had  attacked 
the  press  laws  which  allow  any  minor  police 
official  to  suppress  a  magazine,  book,  or 
newspaper,  and  he  had  often  declared  that 
the  people  should  be  freed  from  some  of 
their  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  He  had 
even  scorned  the  much-talked-of  Japanese 
Bushido,  declaring  it  to  be  the  creed  of  the 
lawless  and  arrogant  Samurai;  and  when 
bribery  in  the  navy  was  under  investiga- 


tion, he  had  set  all  Japan  to  talking  and 
thinking  by  a  cryptic  observation,  which 
later  results  seem  to  justify,  that  the  net  of 
investigation  would  catch  the  little  fish 
but  the  big  fish  would  swallow  the  net. 

AN    INSURGENT    BY    BIRTH 

The  circumstances  of  his  birth  quite  as 
much  as  his  natural  independence  of  mind 
have  made  Okuma  an  insurgent.  Probably 
only  in  Japan  could  a  man  who  has  done 
so  much  for  his  country  and  has  won  such 
a  high  regard  from  his  countrymen  be 
kept  in  a  minor  position  because  of  the 
personal  animosity  of  a  few  powerful  clan 
leaders. 

Okuma  was  fifteen  years  old  when  Com- 
modore Perry  visited  Japan,  and  his 
father,  a  Samurai  of  the  Hizen  clan,  was  in 
command  of  the  Japanese  forts  at  Nag- 
asaki. Okuma  was,  of  course,  a  Samurai 
and  in  his  youth  swaggered  about  with 
two  long  swords  thrust  in  his  belt  though 
it  is  not  on  record  that  he  ever  used  them. 
Like  many  others  of  his  class,  his  tastes 
soon  turned  from  fighting  to  politics  and, 
in  the  troubled  times  which  preceded  the 
overthrow  of  the  Shogunate,  he  played  a. 
prominent  part,  out  of  proportion  to  his 
age  and  the  importance  of  his  clan.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  Japanese  now  living  who 
helped  in  the  downfall  of  the  Shogun  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  to  that 
semblance  of  power  of  which  the  long  rule 
of  the  Shogun  had  robbed  him. 

But  from  the  first  he  has  been  an  out- 
sider. When  the  last  Shogun  was  dis- 
possessed, the  powers  which  were  nom- 
inally restored  to  the  Emperor  were  in  fact 
only  transferred  to  the  Satsuma  and  Cho- 
shu  clans  which  had  satisfied  an  ancient 
grudge  by  overthrowing  the  Shogun. 
Okuma,  as  a  member  of  the  minor  Hizen 
clan,  was  not  admitted  to  the  share  of 
power  which  he  had  earned  by  his  aid  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Shogun  and  deserved 
by  his  abilities.  The  two  dominant  clans 
divided  the  government  between  them, 
the  Satsumas  taking  the  navy  and  the 
Choshus  the  army.  All  the  generals  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  army  are  to-day 
Choshu  men,  while  all  the  admirals  and 
high  officers  of  the  navy  are  Satsuma  men. 
In  their  struggles  for  power  the  Satsumas 
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and  the  Choshus  have  often  quarreled 
between  themselves,  and  most  of  the 
political  turbulence  of  the  past  in  Japan 
has  arisen  from  disputes  between  these 
two  clans  as  to  the  relative  amount  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  army  and  the  navy. 
Against  any  outsider  they  have  always  for- 
gotten their  differences,  and  their  opposi- 
tion has  been  especially  bitter  against  men 
who,  like  Okuma,  were  able  by  their  own 
abilities  to  create  positions  for  themselves 
in  spite  of  clan  opposition.  Many  years 
ago  Okuma  earned  from  the  Government 
the  title  of  Marquis,  if  not  of  Prince.  These 
titles  have  been  granted  to  many  men  of 
minor  attainments.  They  have  been  with- 
held from  Okuma  for  with  them  goes  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  little  clique 
of  bureaucrats  and  clansmen  are  prudently 
timorous  about  allowing  a  man  of  Okuma's 
strong  personality  and  liberal  ideas  a  voice 
in  that  stronghold  of  conservatism. 

okuma's   early   political  career 

So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  do  so, 
high  public  office  has  been  given  only  to  the 
members  of  the  two  dominant  clans,  but 
in  the  past  the  number  of  men  capable  of 
holding  high  office  has  been  limited  and  it 
is  through  this  poverty  of  material  that 
Okuma  and  other  outsiders  like  himself 
have  found  their  way  to  official  position. 
At  the  age  of  forty  he  began  his  official 
career,  first  as  Vice-minister  and  later  as 
Minister  of  Finance.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1888,  when  Japan  began  her  attempts  to 
secure  the  revision  of  her  treaties  and  re- 
gain the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  she 
had  been  forced  to  sign  away,  Okuma 
was  named  Foreign  Minister,  probably 
less  because  of  his  popularity  with 
those  in  power  than  because  he  pos- 
sessed something  of  which  few  Japanese 
at  that  time  could  boast,  the  confidence 
of  foreigners. 

The  premature  publication  of  a  draft 
of  the  treaty  he  had  negotiated  disclosed 
the  fact  that  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  retention  of  foreign  judges  in  the 
Japanese  courts.  This  concession  to  for- 
eign demands  aroused  violent  opposition 
in  Japan  and  a  political  fanatic  attempted 
to  assassinate  Okuma.  Two  men  were 
killed  by  the  bomb  the  assassin  threw, 


and,  though  Okuma  survived,  his  leg  was  so 
shattered  that  it  had  to  be  amputated. 

Okuma  again  retired  and  was  again,  in 
1898,  called  to  serve  the  throne,  this  time 
as  Premier.  His  cabinet  lasted  but  a  few 
months,  soon  falling  before  the  intrigues  of 
the  clansmen.  The  minor  incident  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  his  cabinet  at  that 
time  is  interesting  as  it  illustrates  the 
zeal  with  which  the  clansmen  who  control 
the  decisions  of  the  Emperor  uphold  the 
theory  of  the  Emperor's  divinity.  One  of' 
the  members  of  the  Okuma  cabinet  in  a 
public  speech  was  criticising  the  Japanese 
tendency  to  pay  great  honor  to  people 
with  money.  ''  You  J  apanese  worship  mon- 
ey even  more  reverently  than  the  Ameri- 
cans do,"  he  said.  "  If  you  had  a  Republic 
as  they  have,  you  would  nominate  an 
Iwasakiora  Mitsui  to  be  President,  whereas 
they  don't  think  of  electing  a  Gould  or  a 
Vanderbilt."  This  bare  suggestion  that 
Japan  might  be  a  republic  aroused  such  a 
storm  of  opposition  that  the  offending 
speaker  was  soon  forced  into  retirement, 
while  it  so  weakened  the  prestige  of  the 
Okuma  cabinet  that  it  resigned  soon  after. 

HIS    ENFORCED    RETIREMENT 

Okuma's  retirement  at  that  time  was 
thought  by  the  public  and  himself  to  be 
permanent.  The  clansmen  had  triumphed 
as  they  have  always  triumphed  since  the 
dawn  of  Japanese  history,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  people's 
champion,  ignominiously  beaten  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  would  be  able  to  repair  his 
strength  and  renew  the  conflict.  Appar- 
ently that  was  the  view  he  took  of  the 
matter,  for,  amid  his  books  at  Waseda  and 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  admirers,  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  gentleman  student,  en- 
joying the  privileges  and  honors  of  a  dis- 
tinguished old  age. 

Despite  his  democratic  ideas  there  is 
nothing  of  Jeffersonian  simplicity  in  his 
Waseda  home.  Though  Count  Okuma  has 
never  been  in  business,  he  enjoys  a  very 
large  income  and  his  private  home  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Japan,  probably  the  finest 
occupied  by  a  private  gentleman.  There 
are  many  stories  of  the  means  by  which 
he  has  acquired  his  wealth,  and  those  told 
by  his  political  opponents  are  the  stories 
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always  told  by  the  enemies  of  an  official 
who  has  grown  wealthy.  Among  his 
friends  judicious  speculation  in  rice  and 
land  are  advanced  as  the  reasons  for  his 
wealth.  He  is  very  closely  connected,  by 
marriage,  politics,  and  personal  friendship, 
with  the  Iwasaki  family,  the  richest  in 
Japan,  and  among  all  Japanese  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  very  clever  at  making 
money.  The  rumor  that  he  has  subscribed 
to  shares  in  a  new  company  is  enough  to 
make  the  shares  popular  with  purchasers. 
With  a  part  of  his  money  he  has  founded 
Waseda  University,  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Japan,  and  the 
centre  from  which  radiate  those  ideas 
of  democracy  and  personal  liberties  which 
the  clansmen  believe  to  be  so  dangerous. 
This  school  is  one  of  his  hobbies  and  the 
other  is  horticulture.  Hehasoneof  thefmest 
collections  of  tropical  plants  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  cartoonists  usually  repre- 
sent Okuma  as  a  whale  or  a  badger,  while 
Americans  often  refer  to  him  as  the  Bryan 
of  Japan.  The  likeness  to  a  whale  is  ex- 
plained by  the  cartoonists  to  be  in  the  fact 
that  a  whale  is  always  spouting  and  Okuma 
is  always  talking.  Even  when  in  retire- 
ment at  Waseda  he  poured  forth  a  con- 
stant stream  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles.  He  seldom  refused  to  see  a 
newspaper  man  and  no  matter  what  the 
subject  the  "Sage  of  Waseda"  would  ac- 
commodate him  with  an  interview.  Ap- 
parently he  knows  something  about  every 
subject  under  the  sun  and  he  is  always  able 
to  tell  what  he  knows  in  an  interesting 
fashion.  The  likeness  to  a  badger  is  due 
to  the  same  personal  trait,  for  in  Japan  the 
badger  is  considered  the  craftiest  of  ani- 
mals. Count  Okuma  is  given  credit  for 
this  craftiness,  for  he  possesses  that  rare 
gift,  so  valuable  to  politicians,  of  being 
able  to  accommodate  the  expression  of  his 
views  to  the  prejudices  of  his  audience. 
He  is  able  in  the  morning  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  a  peace  society  and  out-peace  them 
all,  and  in  the  afternoon  address  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  bound  for  the  attack  on 
Tsing-tau  and  send  them  on  their  way 
thirsting  for  military  glory. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  man  who 
talks  so  much  and  so  pleasingly  could  al- 
ways be  consistent.    Among  his  country- 


men there  are  a  good  many  stories  told  of 
how  Okuma  will  assure  a  Chinese  scholar 
of  his  admiration  for  the  Chinese  written 
characters,  and,  to  an  enthusiast  over  the 
Romanization  of  the  Japanese  language, 
refer  to  the  Chinese  system  as  antiquated 
and  cumbersome.  In  the  articles  he  has 
written  and  the  interviews  he  has  given 
for  foreign  readers,  he  is  often  an  ardent 
defender  of  Japanese  institutions  against 
which  he  thunders  at  home.  But  that  is 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  Premier  alone. 
Many  Japanese  ideas  are  made  especially 
for  export. 

Count  Okuma  takes  his  comparison  to 
Mr.  Bryan  as  a  great  compliment  for  he  is 
an  outspoken  admirer  of  our  Secretary  of 
State.  When  Mr.  Bryan  was  on  his  trip 
around  the  world,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Count 
Okuma  at  Waseda  and  presented  him  with 
a  set  of  the  works  of  Jefferson,  which  oc- 
cupy a  place  of  honor,  not  in  the  library, 
but  in  the  room  which  he  reserves  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  guests.  Count  Okuma 
reads  English  but  makes  no  attempt  to 
speak  it. 

A    PREMIER    UNABLE    TO   WRITE 

Though  he  is  the  author  of  books  and 
pamphlets  and  innumerable  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles.  Count  Okuma  dictates 
all  his  work  to  a  secretary  and  so  far  as  is 
known  has  never  even  written  his  own  sig- 
nature. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
he  forms  the  beautiful  Chinese  characters 
like  a  school  boy.  Though  we  forgive 
this  inability  in  genius,  Japan  is  not  so 
lenient.  The  Chinese  traditions  persist 
and  among  the  orthodox  no  one  can  claim 
to  be  a  great  scholar  unless  he  is  able  to 
form  the  Chinese  characters  perfectly. 
Count  Okuma,  with  his  usual  resource- 
fulness, meets  this  situation  by  not  writing 
at  all. 

Since  the  autographs  of  the  great  are 
highly  prized  in  Japan,  many  expedients 
have  been  unsuccessfully  tried  to  get  a 
scrap  of  his  writing.  A  friend  once  made 
an  attempt  which  came  near  being  suc- 
cessful. He  pretended  to  have  forgotten 
how  to  form  a  certain  Chinese  character 
and  asked  how  it  should  be  written. 
Count  Okuma  took  up  the  brush  and 
paper  which  had  been  conveniently  placed 
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at  his  elbow,  but  the  plot  failed  at  the  last 
moment,  for  he  put  down  the  writing 
material  with  a  smile  and  traced  the  char- 
acter with  his  finger  in  the  ashes  of  the 
hearth. 

While  there  may  be  several  opinions  as 
to  Count  Okuma's  political  character, 
there  is  but  one  about  what  his  private 
life  has  been  and  about  the  high  standard 
of  personal  morality  which  he  demands  of 
his  followers.  When  the  personnel  of  his 
cabinet  was  announced  there  was  natur- 
ally a  great  deal  of  comment  and  criticism, 
for  there  were  many  divergent  opinions  as 
to  how  he  should  distribute  the  offices. 
But  one  and  all  acclaimed  it  as  a  "non- 
geisha"  cabinet,  which  may  be  bluntly 
stated  as  a  cabinet  of  men  who  do  not  keep 
concubines.  The  amount  of  comment 
which  this  aroused  justifies  one  in  the  con- 
clusion, which  may  be  reached  by  more 
direct  means,  that  the  Okuma  cabinet  is 
unique  in  this  respect. 

Despite  his  seventy-seven  years.  Count 
Okuma,  like  that  other  old-young  man  of 
the  Orient,  Wu  Ting-fang,  is  full  of  energy 
which  would  shame  many  a  younger  man, 
and,  like  him,  he  expects  to  live  to  a  very 
ripe  old  age.  When,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
retired  from  political  life,  he  gravely  an- 
nounced that  he  expected  to  devote  the 
remaining  fifty  years  of  his  life  to  study  and 
to  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in 
Japan.  If  regular  and  abstemious  habits 
count  for  anything  he  will  go  far  toward 
achieving  his  ambition.  Crippled  by  the 
loss  of  a  leg  and  compelled  to  walk  always 
with  the  aid  of  a  crutch  or  a  companion,  he 
is  as  careful  as  an  athlete  to  take  his  daily 
exercise.  He  rises  at  5  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing and  with  Countess  Okuma  walks  for 
an  hour  in  the  garden  of  which  he  is  so 
fond.  After  breakfast,  he  begins  his  daily 
work  at  7  o'clock  and  is  usually  hard  at  it 
until  10  o'clock  at  night.  Despite  his 
many  official  duties  he  always  finds  time 
to  attend  banquets  and  meetings  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  week  when  he  is  not 
the  guest  of  honor  at  some  function  of  this 
kind,  staying  up  as  late  and  eating  as 
heartily  as  any  of  the  younger  men.  He 
is  a  very  forceful  and  popular  speaker  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  and  his  animated 
gestures  tell  so  much  that  even  those  who 


do   not   understand   a  word  of  Japanese 
listen  to  him  with  pleasure. 

BUREAUCRACY    OR    DEMOCRACY     IN    JAPAN? 

It  is  a  political  axiom  in  Japan  that  no 
matter  what  one's  beliefs  and  actions  in 
private  life  may  be,  he  becomes  a  bureau- 
crat as  soon  as  he  takes  office.  It  may  be 
said  without  injustice  that  the  Japanese 
think  a  great  deal  more  about  loyalty  to 
men  than  they  do  about  loyalty  to  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  little  condemnation  of  a 
man  who,  after  advocating  certain  prin- 
ciples for  years,  barters  them  over  night 
for  political  power.  There  is  naturally  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity  as  to  whether 
Okuma  will  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  would  be  remarkable  if  this  rule  did  not 
apply  in  Japanese  politics,  for  the  highest 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple is  election  to  membership  in  the  Diet,  a 
position  which  carries  with  it  a  slender 
salary,  small  prestige,  and  smaller  power. 
On  the  other  hand  within  the  gift  of 
those  who  surround  the  Emperor  is  high 
office,  title,  riches,  position,  not  alone 
for  the  successful  man  but  also  for  his 
posterity. 

There  is  revolt  in  the  air  against  this 
system,  which  has  enabled  the  Satsuma 
and  Choshu  clans,  through  their  hold  on 
the  Emperor  and  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, to  rule  with  defiance  to  popular  de- 
mands. Despite  bureaucratic  efforts  to 
keep  it  out,  democracy  and  socialism  have 
crept  into  the  country  and  their  growth 
has  been  no  less  rapid  because  secret. 
With  the  growth  of  these  ideas  has  disap- 
peared a  lot  of  the  old  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Emperor,  though  there  are  almost 
frantic  efforts  to  support  this  fallacious 
idea.  It  has  grown  noticeably  weaker 
since  the  death  of  Emperor  Mutsuhito  a  few 
years  ago.  He  was  a  monarch  of  com- 
manding personality,  and  those  who  did 
not  reverence  him  as  a  god  respected  him 
as  a  man,  a  homage  they  do  not  pay  to 
the  present  occupant  of  the  throne.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  is  weak  in  body  and, 
according  to  Tokio  gossip,  he  is  weak  in 
mind  as  well.  It  is  of  no  importance 
whether  or  not  this  is  true.  The  import- 
ant thing  is  that  the  Japanese  are  dis- 
cussing it,  for  the  Japanese  State  rests  on 
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but  one  foundation:  unshaken  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Emperor.  As  it  weakens, 
the  whole  system  is  weakened  and  with 
its  fall  all  must  fall. 

It  is  a  situation  which  holds  many  ele- 
ments of  danger  and  presages  a  revolution. 
It  may  not  necessarily  be  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion, but  when  a  force  as  irresistible  as 
that  of  democracy  moves  against  an  ob- 
ject as  inflexible  and  as  firmly  fixed  as  the 
Japanese  theory  of  divine  right  and  sov- 
ereignty, it  would  appear  that  there  must 
be  a  rather  serious  smash-up  in  the  end. 
How  far  the  belief  in  the  Emperor's  divin- 
ity has  been  weakened  and  how  widespread 
is  the  socialistic  movement  no  one  can  tell, 
for  death  is  the  punishment  of  those  who 
openly  advocate  socialism  as  it  is  of  those 
who  openly  speak  ill  of  the  Emperor.  But 
one  thing  is  certain:  each  year  there  are 
more  socialists  and  each  year  there  are 
more  who  see  in  the  divinity  of  the  Em- 
peror nothing  more  divine  than  a  clever 
political  expedient. 

In  the  meantime  the  democrats  (though 
out  of  respect  for  police  regulations  and 
national  prejudices  they  do  not  call  them- 
selves by  that  name)  have  decided  on  a 
compromise  which  will  solve  Japan's  more 
serious  political  problems,  temporarily  at 
least,  perhaps  permanently.  They  insist 
on  a  party  government  instead  of  the 
present  clan  government.  They  would  be 
rid  of  the  Satsumas  with  their  naval  am- 
bitions and  their  admirals  who  take  com- 
missions on  the  cost  of  battleships;  and 
of  the  Choshus  who  take  all  the  high  posi- 
tions in  the  army,  create  conscription  and 
military  taxes,  and  are  always  greedy  for 
more.  They  would  be  rid,  too,  of  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  Emperor  which 
makes  such  a  situation  possible,  and  keep 
him  in  his  palace  with  his  concubines,  free 
from  the  intrigues  of  clansmen. 

Their  ideal  is  a  government  like  that  of 
England,  where  the  Premiership,  on  the 
resignation  of  a  Ministry,  automatically 
goes  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  Party. 
This  is  what  they  expect  Okuma  to  ac- 
complish. It  is  his  big  task,  far  more 
important  in  the  end  than  any  of  the  tem- 
porary measures  of  armaments  or  tax 
reductions  or  finance. 

The  clansmen  fight  this  programme  with 


all  their  strength.  They  have  built  mod- 
ern Japan.  With  their  autocratic  author- 
ity, with  no  necessity  of  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  public,  it  has  been  the  duty 
of  a  few  men  to  order  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, the  establishment  of  banks  and 
schools,  the  adoption  of  all  the  other  tools 
of  civilization  with  which  Japan  makes 
such  a  brave  showing.  The  duty  of  the 
people  has  been  to  obey  in  haste  and  ap- 
prove at  their  leisure.  The  clansmen  be- 
lieve and  are  doubtless  right  in  their  be- 
lief that  popular  government  will  mean 
faltering  steps  in  the  achievement  of  the 
national  ambition  to  take  a  first  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  They 
argue  the  inefficiency  of  democracy  against 
the  efficiency  of  a  highly  developed  auto- 
cratic government.  A  democratic  Japan 
would  spend  less  on  battleships,  would  keep 
a  smaller  standing  army,  and  there  would 
be  less  taxes  and  more  comforts,  but  the 
glory  of  Japan  would  be  dimmed. 

These  academic  arguments  against  dem- 
ocracy are  not  publicly  advanced.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  advance  them,  for  the 
bureaucrats  and  clansmen  have  a  weightier 
weapon  than  arguments,  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor,  whose  approval  outweighs  that  of 
all  Japanese  subjects.  They  have  another, 
probably  equally  strong,  in  the  fact  that 
they  control  the  machinery  of  government. 
Nepotism  and  patronage  are  not  the  clumsy 
political  tricks  of  America,  but  have  been 
developed  to  a  science  in  this  country 
where  political  groups  are  composed  of 
men  with  common  interests  rather  than 
men  with  common  principles.  The  rami- 
fications of  the  most  complicated  and 
powerful  political  machine  in  America  are 
simple  compared  to  the  great  political  ma- 
chine of  Japan,  which  is  strong  in  the 
growth  of  centuries. 

These  are  some  of  the  influences  which 
may  turn  Okuma  from  a  democrat  to  a 
bureaucrat,  some  of  the  pitfalls  which 
threaten  every  official  who  is  expected  to 
serve  the  people  of  Japan.  He  may  be 
crushed  by  the  power  of  the  clansmen,  or 
he  may  trade  the  friendship  of  the  people 
for  a  title  which  willadd  lustre  to  his  name 
for  gener^ions.  But  if  Okuma  fails,  the 
chances  that  Japan's  revolution  will  be 
bloodless   will    be   all    the   more    remote. 
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ji  NY    one    who    wishes    to    learn 

/V         the   attitude   of   Congress   on 

/  \       the   pension   question    should 

/  %  attentively  study  the  case  of 
-^  ^  Private  Charles  N.  Ashford, 
alias  William  Kenny.  The  details  are 
somewhat  complicated  and  bewildering; 
but  the  romantic  facts,  after  a  little  disen- 
tanglement, stand  out  distinctly. 

On  February  20,  1862,  Charles  N.  Ash- 
ford enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  "  D," 
105th  New  York  Volunteers.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  Ashford  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  as  physically  unfit.  He 
was  suffering  from  left  inguinal  hernia — a 
difficulty  which,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  War  Department,  had  existed  prior 
to  his  enlistment.  A  year  afterward,  how- 
ever, on  August  21,  1863,  Ashford  enlisted 
again,  this  time  in  Company  "  K,"  97th 
New  York  Volunteers.  On  this  occasion 
he  gave  the  name  of  William  Kenny — this 
concealment  of  his  real  name  and  of  his 
earlier  enlistment  being  in  itself  directly 
in  violation  of  the  law.  After  serving  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  he  was  again  dis- 
missed as  physically  unfit.  This  disability, 
however,  was  entirely  to  his  credit,  as  he 
had  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  battle. 

On  September  17,  1866,  William  Kenny 
was  pensioned  for  this  gunshot  wound. 
He  received  this  pension  until  June  4,  1875, 
when,  his  disability  having  entirely  ceased, 
his  name  disappeared  from  the  pension 
rolls.  The  only  thing  illegal  in  this  pro- 
ceeding was  Ashford's  use  of  an  assumed 
name;  nevertheless,  he  had  unquestion- 
ably received  his  wound  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  compensated  him  for  it.  On 
June  4,  1875,  therefore,  his  account  with 


his  country  might  be  regarded  as  having 
been  satisfactorily  balanced. 

Years  went  on.  Ashford,  alias  Kenny, 
wandered  over  the  country,  and  finally 
settled  down  in  the  wilds  of  Minnesota,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  docu- 
ments in  the  case  do  not  inform  us  just 
what  happened  in  1888,  thirteen  years  after 
Kenny's  pension  had  been  discontinued; 
anyone  familiarwith  the  pension  technique, 
however,  can  satisfactorily  bridge  this 
hiatus.  He  had  served  under  two  names, 
and  had  received  a  pension  under  one  of 
them;  a  rare  opportunity  here  for  the  pen- 
sion attorney!  At  this  point,  therefore,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  claim  agent 
made  his  appearance.  Kenny's  gunshot 
wound,  for  which  the  Government  had 
made  reparation,  was  no  longer  manifest; 
Ashford's  left  inguinal  hernia,  however, 
which,  according  to  the  record,  antedated 
the  Civil  War,  and  therefore,  could  never 
furnish  an  excuse  for  a  pension,  was  still 
causing  trouble.  And  now  Charles  N. 
Ashford  applied  for  a  pension  on  this 
ground.  In  this  application,  he  made  no 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  and 
the  same  man  as  the  already  pensioned 
William  Kenny.  He  produced  the  usual 
number  of  comrades  who  testified  to  the 
existence  of  this  hernia  and  its  origin  in  the 
service.  In  due  course  Ashford  received 
his  pension  certificate  and  went  upon 
the  rolls  at  $4  a  month.  But  his  first 
pension  check  was  for  more  than  %\  ,000,  as 
the  department  dated  the  pension  back  to 
the  day,  August  21,  1862,  when  Ashford 
left  the  army.  The  amount  of  his  pension 
was  increased  as  time  went  on,  until  in 
1908  he  was  drawing  Jig  a  month.     Then, 
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by  virtue  of  the  service  law  passed  in  19 14, 
he  automatically  went  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's rolls  at  $16.50. 

This  history — there  are  other  details 
with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  confuse  the 
reader — discloses  a  complicated  series  of 
crimes  against  the  pension  laws.  Here  are 
a  few  of  them: 

1.  Perjury. 

2.  Fraudulent  concealment  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Charles  N.  Ashford  and  William 
Kenny. 

3.  Drawing  two  pensions  at  the  same 
time. 

4.  Misrepresentation  and  fraudulent 
testimony. 

5 .  Subornation  of  perjury. 

A  few  details  invite  particular  scrutiny. 
Observe  that,  from  August,  1863,  to 
October,  1864,  Ashford,  as  William  Kenny, 
was  carrying  a  gun  in  his  country's  service. 
Also  note  that  his  pension,  as  Charles  N. 
Ashford,  was  dated  from  August,  1862. 
The  practical  result  was  this:  at  the  very 
time  this  dual  personality  drew  soldier's 
pay  as  an  able  infantryman  he  also  re- 
ceived a  pension  as  an  invalid!  Likewise, 
from  September  17,  1866,  to  June  4, 
1875,  this  same  veteran  drew  a  pension, 
as  William  Kenny,  for  gunshot  wound, 
and  another  pension  as  Charles  N.  Ash- 
ford, for  left  inguinal  hernia,  in  face  of 
the  law  making  it  a  crime  for  any  soldier 
to  draw  two  pensions  at  the  same  time. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  the  second  pension, 
on  the  ground  of  hernia,  was  obtained  by 
fraudulent  and  perjured  testimony.  "  The 
witnesses  as  to  the  origin  of  said  disability 
in  Company  '  D,'  105th  New  York  In- 
fantry," says  Acting  Commissioner  Still- 
well,  in  his  notification  to  Ashford,  alias 
Kenny,  that  his  frauds  had  been  dis- 
covered, "had  no  personal  knowledge 
thereof,  as  shown  by  special  examination, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  it  is  shown  that 
you  were  ruptured  on  one  side,  at  least, 
prior  to  your  first  enlistment."  The  Ash- 
ford pension,  said  the  Bureau,  "was  ob- 
tained through  misrepresentation,  fraud, 
and  false  testimony."  Ashford  was  also 
informed  that  his  pension  as  William 
Kenny  was  "obtained  through  his  fraudu- 
lent concealment  of  the  fact  that  Ashford 


and  Kenny  were  one  and  the  same  man." 
Thus  both  Ashford's  and  Kenny's  original 
pensions  were  obtained  by  fraud. 

A  notation  on  these  papers  shows  why  • 
the  Pension  Bureau  did  not  proceed  against 
Ashford  criminally.     "  The  statute  of  lim- 
itations bars  prosecution." 

CONGRESS    COMES    TO    ASHFORD's     RESCUE 

However,  on  February  5,  1907,  Congress 
passed  a  law  pensioning  all  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  who  had  seen  service  of  at 
least  ninety  days,  irrespective  of  any  dis- 
abilities. On  May  12,  1912,  it  passed  the 
Sherwood  bill,  by  which  it  increased  the 
amounts,  the  increases  based  upon  age  and 
length  of  service.  Under  this  law  Charles 
N.  Ashford  became  legally  entitled  to 
$16.50  a  month.  He  held  an  honorable 
discharge;  he  had  served  at  least  ninety 
days;  he  had  reached  the  stipulated  age; 
he,  therefore,  like  several  hundred  thou- 
sands of  others,  qualified  for  a  new  pension. 
The  records,  however,  showed  that  he  had 
swindled  the  Treasury  out  of  something 
more  than  $4,000.  Consequently  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  in  issuing  Ashford  his  new 
certificate,  informed  him  that  the  pay- 
ments would  be  withheld  until  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  reimbursed  for  the  money 
it  had  illegally  paid.  On  the  surface  Ash- 
ford, alias  Kenny,  seemed  to  have  escaped 
fairly  well.  Instead  of  serving  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary,  as  he  might  have  done, 
had  his  offences  been  discovered  earlier, 
the  United  States  Government,  at  its  own 
expense,  was  to  make  good  his  defalcation. 

The  scene  now  shifts  from  the  Pension 
Bureau,  which  had  certainly  done  its  duty 
in  Ashford's  case,  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government.  1  invite  attention  to 
House  Bill  No.  2040,  introduced  at  the  last 
session  by  Congressman  Clarence  B.  Miller, 
of  Minnesota.  This  bill  provides  a  pen- 
sion "  for  Charles  N .  Ashford,  alias  William 
Kenny,  aged  about  seventy  years."  The 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions  to  which  this  bill  was  referred 
concluded  as  follows : 

"It  is  recommended  by  this  committee 
that  the  claimant  be  granted  a  pension  of 
$30  a  month,  in  lieu  of  that  he  is  now  re- 
ceiving, provided  that  no  part  of  the  pen- 
sion herein  granted  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
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United  States  or  claimed  by  the  United 
States  on  account  of  any  pensions  hereto- 
fore received  from  the  said  United  States 
by  said  Charles  N.  Ashford." 

In  March,  1914,  the  United  States 
Senate,  following  the  lead  of  the  House, 
passed  this  bill.  In  order  to  make  its  re- 
buke even  more  stinging,  the  Senate 
amended  the  bill  by  adding  this  clause: 

"The  same  to  be  paid  to  him  without 
deduction  or  rebate  on  account  of  former 
alleged  overpayments  or  erroneous  pay- 
ments of  pensions." 

It  required  no  detective  skill  on  the 
writer's  part  to  discover  these  amazing 
facts.  They  appear  in  all  detail  in  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
official  documents  of  the  Pension  Bureau, 
including  the  findings  of  the  Pension  Com- 
missioner, were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress  in  open  session,  so  that  it  might 
not  act  on  Ashford's  case  in  ignorance  of 
the  facts.  Despite  this.  Congress  put  in 
action  all  the  machinery  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  pay  a 
large  pension  to  a  demonstrated  perjurer 
and  swindler.  Two  great  legislative  cham- 
bers, the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  interfered  to  prevent  the  Pension 
Bureau  from  recovering  part  of  the  money 
Ashford  had  abstracted  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  not  only  declared  that 
Ashford  should  receive  the  pension  of 
$16.50  to  which  he  became  entitled  under 
the  Sherwood  act,  but  actually  increased 
the  amount  to  $30  a  month. 

This  incident  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
representing  the  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  the  pension  question  as 
recently  as  March,  1914. 

CONGRESS    AND    PRIVATE    PENSION    BILLS 

No  incident  more  strikingly  illustrates 
the  abuses  which  are  made  possible  by 
the  American  system  of  private  pension 
bills.  For  the  last  fifty  years  Congress  has 
passed  a  mass  of  remarkable  general  pen- 
sion laws.  These  measures  are  precise  in 
character.  They  stipulate  just  what  vet- 
erans can  receive  pensions  and  the  amounts 
they  are  to  receive.  That  these  constitute 
the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  pen- 
sion system  ever  known  has  been  made 
sufficiently  plain.     As  a  result  any  man 


who  saw  service  ninety  days  in  the  Civil 
War  and  is  now  alive  automatically  quali- 
fies for  the  pension  rolls.  The  administra- 
tion of  these  laws,  however,  is  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  But 
Congress  has  never  been  content  to  leave 
the  pension  system  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pension  Bureau.  In  addition  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  two  committees,  one 
on  Invalid  Pensions,  dealing  with  Civil 
War  cases,  and  the  other  on  Pensions,  deal- 
ing with  the  soldiers  of  all  other  wars,  and 
the   Senate  one. 

20,000    PRIVATE    BILLS    A    YEAR 

These  Congressional  committees  are 
really  little  pension  bureaus  by  themselves. 
Like  the  Pension  Bureau  they  receive 
"applications"  for  pensions  presented  to 
Congressmen  in  the  form  of  bills,  listen 
to  testimony,  and  make  awards.  Every 
year  these  committees  consider  not  far  from 
20,000  claims  of  this  kind.  In  picking 
out  the  "meritorious  cases,"  the  Congres- 
sional committees  have  one  great  advantage 
over  the  Pension  Bureau.  They  are  bound 
by  no  laws  and  no  precedents.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  do  "substantial  justice";  they 
make  free  grants  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
regarding  each  separate  case  as  a  separate 
problem.  Practically  every  private  bill  for 
a  pension  concerns  some  case  that  is  not 
pensionable  under  the  existing  liberal  laws. 
Each  case,  that  is,  is  an  "exception,"  a 
matter  of  Congressional  favoritism;  pen- 
sions distributed  in  this  way  are  simply 
political  patronage,  intended  purely  to 
strengthen  Congressmen  in  their  districts. 

The  abuse  is  a  long-standing  one.  So 
far  as  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are  con- 
cerned, 1  have  no  intention  of  going  into 
the  subject  at  length  at  the  present  time. 
Thousands  of  unpensionable  old  veterans 
are  made  pensionable  in  this  fashion  every 
year.  So  long  as  Congressional  govern- 
ment remains  what  it  is  to-day,  the  most 
sanguine  critic  has  little  hope  of  changing 
this  practice  in  its  application  to  Civil  War 
veterans.  The  last  article  of  this  series, 
however,  described  the  activities  of  an  en- 
tirely new  crop  of  pensioners:  those  pro- 
vided by  the  Spanish-American  War.  Here 
is  a  body  of  young  men,  the  average  age 
probably  not  being  forty  years,  the  over- 
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whelming  majority  of  whom  never  saw  ser- 
vice outside  of  a  summer  camp,  who  have 
already  received  in  pensions  one  half  the 
amount  we  paid  the  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  more  than  the  total  amount  paid 
the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War.  These 
young  men,  however,  profit  not  only  from 
the  general  pension  laws.  In  large  num- 
bers they  are  attaching  themselves  to  the 
pension  rolls  by  way  of  private  bills.  The 
Pension  Committee  of  the  House  now 
spends  practically  all  its  time  considering 
the  claims  of  Spanish-American  veterans. 
A  veteran  of  the  Spanish  War,  Congress- 
man John  A.  Key,  of  Ohio — a  Democrat, 
of  course — presides  over  this  committee. 
Other  veterans  of  the  Spanish  War  are 
members.  1  have  already  shown  that,  in 
general  pension  legislation,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  will  provide  us  a  growing 
pension  list  for  the  next  hundred  years;  I 
shall  now  show  that,  in  private  pension 
legislation,  these  youthful,  bloodless  war- 
riors already  constitute  a  great  pension 
problem. 

We  can  but  grasp  the  extent  this  abuse 
has  reached  by  citing  certain  concrete 
cases.  I  could  fill  several  numbers  of  the 
magazine  and  then  not  exhaust  the  mater- 
ial at  hand.  I  select  merely  a  few — all 
acted  on  by  the  Sixty-third  Session  of  Con- 
gress, the  one  which  adjourned  in  March. 

CONGRESS    REWARDS    A    CRIMINAL 

Here,  for  example,  is  House  Bill  No. 
1 1656,  providing  a  pension  of  $12  a  month 
for  George  C.  Hazeltine,  who  served  in 
Company  ''K,''  2d  Regiment,  Texas  In- 
fantry. Hazeltine's  period  of  service  cov- 
ered only  five  months.  The  War  Depart- 
ment records  show  that  he  was  never  sick 
nor  received  any  medical  treatment  for  any 
cause.  Before  enlistment,  according  to 
the  medical  record,  he  had  had  external 
hemorrhoids;  this  was  the  only  defect 
found  on  his  mustering  out,  and  this  had 
absolutely  no  relation  to  his  military  ser- 
vice. Hazeltine  had  filed  two  applica- 
tions to  the  Pension  Bureau  alleging 
chronic  diarrhea  and  dyspepsia;  both  of 
these  the  Bureau  had  rejected.  In  his 
application  to  Congress,  Hazeltine  set  up  a 
new  claim;  he  asserted  that,  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  he  had  strained 


himself  in  the  abdomen  and  back  while  un- 
loading a  provision  train  and  that  his  in- 
testinal trouble  was  the  consequence  of  this 
strain.  Had  this  story  been  true,  Hazel- 
tine would  unquestionably  have  been  en- 
titled to  a  pension,  not  only  legally  but 
morally.  But  what  are  the  facts?  The  ^ 
medical  records  of  the  War  Department 
contain  no  reference  to  any  such  injury. 
When  mustered  out  and  asked  specifically 
about  his  physical  condition,  Hazeltine 
signed  a  paper  saying  that  he  was  in  good 
health.  A  surgeon's  examination  disclosed 
no  disability  except  the  one  already  de- 
scribed, acquired  long  before  the  soldier 
entered  service. 

Now  either  the  official  records  are  false 
in  Hazeltine's  case,  or  the  man  is  deliber- 
ately falsifying.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  war  records  are  false; 
they  were  made  on  the  spot  with  the  ut- 
most care  by  high  grade  medical  men. 
Congress,  however,  rejects  the  testimony 
of  the  Government's  records  and  accepts 
Hazeltine's  statement.  Another  pertinent 
question  now  arises:  how  credible  a  witness 
is  this  man  who  is  permitted  to  erase,  to 
his  own  financial  advantage,  the  records 
of  the  War  Department?  The  evidence 
shows  that  in  1905,  while  acting  as  post- 
master at  Mobeetie,  Tex.,  Hazeltine  de- 
faulted in  his  accounts.  He  languished  in 
jail  until  his  wife's  relatives  made  good  his 
defalcation.  After  that  he  forged  the  name 
of  another  relative  and  was  indicted;  and 
again  his  wife's  relatives  rescued  him  from 
his  difficulties.  They  did  this,  however, 
only  on  his  promise  that  he  would  leave  the 
community;  a  number  of  people  interested 
in  his  absence  passed  the  hat  and  raised 
enough  money  to  pack  Hazeltine  off  to  Col- 
orado.    His  wife  then  obtained  a  divorce. 

"From  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee,"  reports  Chairman  Key  and 
his  associates,  after  reviewing  these  facts, 
"  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  pension  to  this 
soldier  of  $12  a  month  is  justified  and  so 
recommends." 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  ONE  STANLEY  S.  STOUT 

In  reading  these  committee  reports,  one 
frequently  undergoes  a  peculiar  mental 
experience.  From  the  way  the  facts  are 
presented,  you  get  the  idea  that  the  com- 
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mittee  is  building  up  a  strong  case  against 
the  claimant.  This  evidence  frequently 
recites  a  chain  of  circumstances,  all  clearly 
proving  that  the  claim  is  unworthy  and 
based  upon  demonstrated  falsehood.  Con- 
sequently a  concluding  paragraph,  recom- 
mending a  pension,  has  all  the  force  of  a 
dramatic  surprise.  Consider,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  case  of  Stanley  S.  Stout,  of 
Neva,  Johnson  County,  Tenn.,  who  served 
for  less  than  a  year  in  the  Spanish  War  as  a 
member  of  Company  "C,"  6th  Regiment, 
United  States  Infantry. 

When  mustered  out,  Stout  signed  a 
declaration  saying  that  he  was  suffering 
from  no  complaint.  His  commanding 
officer  signed  another  document  to  the 
same  effect.  The  company  surgeon,  after 
examination,  reported  him  well  and  strong. 
The  hospital  records  contain  no  entry  of 
treatment  for  any  illness. 

Thus,  on  March  i8,  1899,  Stout,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  and  those  of  his 
superior  officer  and  company  surgeon,  had 
suffered  no  physical  deterioration  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  patriotic  service.  One  year 
afterward,  however,  he  put  in  a  claim  for  a 
pension,  declaring  that  he  was  incapaci- 
tated by  rheumatism  and  "affection  of  the 
left  side",  acquired  in  service.  A  board  of 
surgeons  employed  by  the  Pension  Bureau 
examined  him  and  made  this  report:  "We 
find  no  evidence  of  rheumatism  or  affection 
of  the  left  side.  This  claimant  is,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  in  sound  physi- 
cal condition  and  a  proper  subject  for  life 
insurance."  A  year  afterward,  however, 
Stout  again  applied  for  a  pension.  This 
time  he  had  evidently  recovered  from  the 
rheumatism  and  "affection  of  the  left 
side";  now  his  pensionable  difficulty  was 
"gravel,"  also  acquired  in  the  service.  Ac- 
cording to  the  examining  board  of  surgeons, 
however,  Stout's  "gravel"  was  as  illusory 
as  his  rheumatism;  consequently  an  un- 
grateful country  once  more  refused  to 
accept  him  as  a  pensioner.  Undiscour- 
aged,  however.  Stout,  a  few  years  later, 
again  filed  an  application  with  the  Pension 
Bureau.  Again  he  alleged  his  discredited 
rheumatism  and  gravel;  but  now  his  physi- 
cal difficulties  had  increased,  for  he  had  also 
"jaundice,  malaria,  pleurisy  of  side,  and 
diarrhea."    Once  more  the  long-suffering 


board  of  surgeons  examined  Stout's  physical 
tenement  and  made  the  following  unfeeling 
report:  "The  board  states  that  after  care- 
ful search  for  evidence  of  jaundice,  pleur- 
isy, diarrhea,  and  gravel  they  are  unable  to 
find  any  existing." 

In  his  repeated  assault  upon  the  pension 
list  Stout  now  decided  to  ignore  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  and  appeal  directly  to  the 
source  of  all  authority.  Congress  itself. 
House  Bill  No.  2750  was  the  result.  Stout 
now  brings  to  the  front  the  usual  "com- 
rades," who  testify  that  their  associate — 
despite  his  own  signed  declaration  that 
he  was  a  well  man  on  mustering  out — was 
suffering  from  rheumatism,  jaundice,  and 
malaria.  Stout  also  brings  forth  a  physi- 
cian in  the  person  of  Dr.  J .  G.  Butler.  Four 
months  after  his  return  from  the  war. 
Stout  says,  he  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  something  from  which  he  was  "  bad  off" 
and  called  in  Dr.  Butler.  This  latter 
physician,  says  Stout,  informed  him  that 
he  was  afflicted  with  malaria  and  rheu- 
matism. The  same  Dr.  Butler  is  placed 
on  the  witness  stand.  He  testifies  that 
his  office  records  do  not  disclose  that 
he  treated  Stout  on  this  occasion  and 
that  he  has  no  recollection  of  any  such 
occurrence. 

Clearly,  we  conclude,  after  reading  this 
evidence,  Chairman  Key  and  his  fellow 
committeemen  have  pretty  effectually  de- 
molished Stout's  claim  for  a  pension.  How- 
ever, here  is  their  verdict : 

"  From  the  evidence  submitted  your 
committee  believe  that  the  disabilities 
from  which  the  soldier  now  suffers  were 
incurred  in  service  and  line  of  duty  and 
recommend  the  allowance  of  pension  at 
the  rate  of  ^12  a  month." 

They  believe  this,  be  it  observed,  not 
because  they  are  really  sorry  for  Stout 
and  wish  to  oblige  some  Congressman,  or 
for  some  other  occult  reason  not  disclosed, 
but — "from  the  evidence  submitted!" 

AN    ELUSIVE    CASE    OF    TYPHOID    FEVER 

Edward  C.  Franklin,  of  335  London 
Street,  Buffalo,  served  six  months  as  a 
volunteer  infantryman  in  the  Spanish  War. 
Congress  has  just  pensioned  him  at  the 
rate  of  $12  a  month  for  disease  of  stomach, 
liver,  and  heart,  claimed  to  be  the  sequel 
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of  typhoid  fever  suffered  in  tlie  Cuban 
War.  According  to  Franklin's  sworn  state- 
ment, he  was  ill  with  typhoid  fever  from 
October  8  to  November  6,  1 898 — an  attack 
so  severe  that  it  left  three  great  vital 
organs,  his  heart,  liver,  and  stomach, 
hopelessly  impaired.  If  Franklin's  state- 
ment is  true,  his  case  certainly  forms  a 
unique  one  in  medical  annals.  This  is  an 
instance  where  dates  have  the  greatest 
significance.  Franklin  says,  for  example, 
that  he  was^taken  ill  on  October  8th,  and 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  to  his 
regiment  on  November  6th.  His  attack, 
including  the  acute  stage  and  the  conval- 
escence, lasted  less  than  a  month — a  re- 
markably short  time  for  a  case  of  typhoid 
severe  enough  to  injure  permanently  his 
heart,  stomach,  and  liver.  On  November 
7th,  the  very  day  after  his  return  to  his 
regiment,  his  health  was  perfect.  We 
know  this  because  Franklin  said  so  himself. 
On  that  day  he  underwent  the  usual  physi- 
cal examination  on  his  mustering  out.  The 
examining  surgeon  found  Franklin  in  per- 
fect health,  according  to  the  report  in  the 
war  oifice;  Franklin  signed  a  paper  declar- 
ing that  he  had  no  physical  ailment,  in 
other  words  the  official  records  disclose  this 
fact:  the  examining  surgeon,  on  almost  the 
very  day  Franklin  had  risen  from  the  sick 
bed,  in  which  he  had  suffered  an  unusually 
virulent  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  found  his 
physical  condition  ideal — a  diagnosis  with 
which  Franklin  himself  agreed. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  facts  dis- 
closes a  plausible  reason  for  Franklin's  fix- 
ing his  period  of  illness  from  October  8th 
to  November  6th.  The  hospital  records 
show  that  he  received  no  medical  treat- 
ment for  typhoid  fever  or  for  anything  in 
his  six  months  of  service.  Franklin's  regi- 
ment, however,  had  a  furlough  for  this  crit- 
ical month.  His  sickness,  swears  Frank- 
lin, took  place  during  this  month;  that  ex- 
plains why  there  is  no  medical  record.  He 
brings  as  witnesses  two  doctors  and  two 
friends,  at  whose  house  he  was  ill.  One 
of  these  doctors  is  dead.  The  other,  on 
special  examination,  testifies  as  follows: 
"The  only  treatment  shown  by  his  records 
was  on  November  1 1,  1898,  when  he  gave 
him  some  tablets  to  act  on  his  bowels. 
Claimant  told  him  that  he  had  had  typhoid 


fever  in  service,  but  witness  could  not  re- 
call that  he  exhibited  any  marked  symp- 
toms of  a  recent  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  his  impression  at  that  time  was  that  it 
was  malarial." 

Still,  there  were  the  affidavits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Carter,  at  whose  house, 
according  to  Franklin's  evidence,  he  had 
had  this  elusive  illness.  No  court  could 
have  asked  for  more  detailed  evidence  than 
these  documents.  They  contained  a  long 
and  affecting  tale  of  Franklin's  illness,  the 
diagnosis  of  the  physician  as  typhoid  fever, 
the  physical  symptoms,  and  the  like.  Every 
line  disclosed  this  paper  as  a  masterpiece 
of  the  pension  attorney's  handiwork.  This 
impression  was  further  emphasized  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter,  who  had  signed  this 
document,  went  on  the  stand  for  cross  ex- 
amination. Mrs.  Carter  could  recall  noth- 
ing of  Franklin's  illness  except  when  she 
refreshed  her  memory  by  glancing  at  the 
affidavit.  Finally  she  burst  out:  "I  my- 
self was  sick  all  of  this  time  and  had  little 
time  to  think  of  the  ailments  of  others." 
"Her  husband,  William  Carter  (I  am 
quoting  from  the  pension  committee's 
report),  who  stated  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vised by  his  wife  to  look  over  the  copy  of 
their  affidavit  but  had  been  too  busy  to 
do  so,  could  not  recall  the  nature  of  the 
claimant's  alleged  sickness  at  his  house, 
nor  how  long  he  was  sick,  'nor  anything 
about  it,'  even  when  questioned  specific- 
ally in  regard  to  typhoid  fever,  heart  dis- 
ease, liver  disease,  etc.,  but  after  hearing 
his  affidavit  read  stated  that  he  was  willing 
to  'stick  by'  it,  as  he  consulted  with  his 
wife  at  the  time  of  making  it." 

The  pension  committee's  report  on 
Franklin's  case  itself  sneers  at  his  claim  to 
having  suffered  from  typhoid  fever.  "  Some 
of  his  comrades  testify  that  he  did  suffer 
from  the  alleged  typhoid  fever  in  service. 
The  typhoid  fever  is  alleged  to  have  devel- 
oped while  the  soldier  was  on  furlough,  it 
will  be  noted."  (Clearly  the  committee 
asks  this  question:  if  the  sickness  took  place 
on  furlough,  how  could  his  "comrades" 
have  personal  knowledge  of  it?) 

"From  the  evidence  submitted  your 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dis- 
abilities from  which  the  soldier  now  suffers 
may  be  safely  accepted  as  due  to  his  ser- 
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vice,  and  recommends  the  allowance  of  pen- 
sion at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month." 

SOME    PENSIONABLE    AFFLICTIONS 

The  extent  to  which  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  will  go  in  its  generosity 
to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Martella  M. 
George,  of  Vandervoort,  Ark.  She  is  the 
widow  of  Wallace  E.  George,  who  served 
in  the  war  with  Spain  in  Company  "  D," 
20th  Regiment,  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry. 
George  died  August  17,  1908,  of  typhoid 
fever.  His  widow  applied  to  the  Pension 
Committee  of  the  House,  through  her  Con- 
gressman, for  a  pension  as  his  widow  on  the 
ground  that  the  typhoid  fever,  from  which 
he  died,  was  the  result  of  certain  disabili- 
ties he  had  suffered  in  service.  The  med- 
ical records  of  the  War  Department  show 
what  these  disabilities  were: 

July  5  to  24,  1898,  acute  gonorrhea;  Sep- 
tember 10  to  23,  1898,  gonorrhea;  December 
II  to  21,  1898,  gonorrhea;  December  28, 
1898,  to  March  5,  1899,  gonorrhea,  gonorrheal 
chancroidal  adenitis,  syphilis;  May  10  to 
June  5,  1899,  syphilitic  rheumatism,  shoulders, 
back,  and  legs;  June  9  to  August  2,  1899, 
secondary  syphilis,  mucous  patches,  mouth  and 
throat;  August  2  to  August  28,  1899,  syphilis, 
secondary.  None  of  these  in  line  of  duty. 
Discharged  August  28,  1899,  services  no  longer 
required. 

On  these  facts  the  Pension  Committee 
finds  as  follows: 

"From  the  evidence  submitted  your 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  pension 
oi  $12  a  month  and  $2  additional  for  each 
minor  child  until  same  reaches  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  is  justified  and  so  recom- 
mends." (It  should  be  added  that,  though 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  this 
bill  after  its  character  had  been  explained 
in  detail  by  Congressman  Dies,  the  Senate 
found  it  a  little  too  brazen  and  threw  it  out.) 

Charles  Forbes,  of  Plato,  Centre  County, 
Tenn.,  who  served  in  the  war  with  Spain 
in  Troop  "  E,"  i  ith  United  States  Cavalry, 
is  at  present  the  sufferer  from  a  weak  heart. 
He  asks  the  Pension  Committee  of  Con- 
gress for  a  pension  of  $12  a  month,  on 
the  ground  that  he  acquired  this  disability 
as  a  result  of  his  military  service.  The 
War  Department  records  show  that  from 


September  29  to  November  8,  1901, 
Forbes  was  treated  for  "endocarditis  (in- 
flammation of  heart  lining)  contracted  prior 
to  enlistment  and  not  in  the  line  of  duty." 
As  to  Forbes's  testimony  that  this  official 
record  is  wrong,  and  that  he  had  really  ac- 
quired his  disease  in  service,  the  Pension 
Committee  reports:  "His  testimony  was 
almost  entirely  discredited  by  the  wit- 
nesses failing  to  sustain  their  former  testi- 
mony when  questioned  by  the  special  ex- 
aminer. In  the  special  examination  it  was 
shown  that  the  claimant  did  suffer  from 
weak  heart  prior  to  his  enlistment,  and  also 
had  a  bad  venereal  disease  which  he  said 
was  syphilis." 

On  this  set  of  facts,  industriously  col- 
lected by  itself,  the  Pension  Committee 
renders  the  following  verdict: 

"  From  the  evidence  submitted  your  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  disabilities  from 
which  the  soldier  now  suffers  may  be 
safely  accepted  as  due  to  the  service,  and 
recommend  the  allowance  of  pension  at  the 
rate  of  $12  a  month." 

THE    CASE    OF    AVERY    E.    DAVIS 

On  January  20,  191 2,  Avery  E.  Davis, 
a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  War,  severed  an 
artery  in  his  neck  while  shaving  himself — 
an  accident,  unintentional  or  otherwise, 
that  resulted  in  his  death.  His  widow 
applied  for  a  pension  to  the  Pension 
Bureau,  but  the  claim  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  the  soldier's  death  could  not 
be  regarded  as  due  to  his  military  servjce. 
When  Mrs.  Davis  appealed  to  Congress, 
however,  setting  forth  a  unique  patho- 
logical theory  by  which  she  traced  her 
soldier's  death,  from  a  self-inflicted  wound 
in  1912,  directly  to  a  military  service  that 
had  ended  fourteen  years  before,  she  found 
more  attentive  listeners.  "With  the  bill 
the  petitioner  files  an  affidavit,"  the  Pen- 
sion Committee  reports,  "stating  that  she 
believes  her  husband's  death  was  due  to 
nervousness,  resulting  from  malarial  poi- 
soning, which  caused  his  hand  to  shake  so 
when  shaving  that  he  accidentally  cut  the 
artery  in  his  neck  which  caused  his  death." 

The  committee  accepts  this  contention, 
awards  Mrs.  Davis  $12  a  month,  and  $2 
a  month  for  each  of  two  minor  children. 

The   Spanish   War   records    show   that 
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Edgar  C.  Cummings,  of  Company  "C," 
2d  Regiment,  West  Virginia  Infantry, 
suffered  in  hospital  from  December  19, 
1898,  to  January  10,  1899,  from  "mumps. 
No  additional  treatment  shown."  Soon 
after  leaving  the  service  he  applied  for  a 
pension  for  deafness  of  the  right  ear,  as 
due  to  his  military  service.  The  Pension 
Bureau  promptly  awarded  Cummings  Jio 
a  month  for  his  impaired  right  ear — a  pen- 
sion he  has  been  drawing  for  fifteen  years. 
Since  then  Cummings  has  made  periodical 
appearances  at  the  Pension  Bureau,  de- 
manding similar  compensation  for  his  other 
ear,  claims  which  the  Pension  Bureau  has 
rejected.  Filed  reports  of  medical  ex- 
aminers reveal  an  undoubted  deafness  in 
the  right  ear — for  which  Cummings  is  re- 
ceiving Jig  a  month;  but  they  find  no  im- 
pairment in  the  corresponding  member  on 
the  other  side  of  his  head.  However,  the 
Pension  Committee  of  the  House  now 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  increases  Cum- 
mings's  pension  from  $  i  o  to  $24.  This  case 
furnishes  an  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween the  methods  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
and  the  Pension  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  former  awards 
^10  for  a  deafness  of  a  right  ear  which  un- 
doubtedly exists;  the  Pension  Committee 
gives  J14 — or  four  dollars  more — for  a 
deafness  of  a  left  ear  which  only  interested 
witnesses  can  discover. 

THE    CAUSE    OF    RHEUMATISM 

In  the  last  few  years  medical  scientists 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  attempting  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  rheumatism.  Many  sug- 
gestive theories  have  been  proposed,  but 
none  has  yet  been  generally  accepted. 
A  man  who  could  actually  run  this  mystery 
down  would  probably  qualify  for  the  Nobel 
Prize.  The  attention  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  and  of  Professor  Ehrlich  of  Frank- 
fort is  now  called  to  the  report  of  the  House 
Pension  Committee  on  Bill  No.  5994,  grant- 
ing a  pension  of  $12  a  month  to  Joseph 
E.  Bilbo,  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  Any  one  who  reads  this  official 
document  will  at  once  congratulate  human- 
ity that  an  exceedingly  baffling  medical 
problem  has  been  solved.  "  From  the  evi- 
dence submitted  your  committee  believe 


the  disabilities  from  which  the  soldier  now 
suffers  were  incurred  in  service  and  in  line 
of  duty."  In  Bilbo's  medical  record  in  the 
war  with  Spain  we  find  only  one  brief 
entry:  "January  11  to  13,  1899,  measles." 

According  to  the  Pension  Committee, 
therefore,  a  two  days'  sickness  with  measles 
explains  rheumatism — of  the  pensionable 
variety — in  after  life. 

There  are  other  difficulties  in  Bilbo's 
case,  however.     Among  them  these: 

At  mustering  out  Bilbo  signed  a  docu- 
ment saying  that  he  was  in  perfect  health. 

The  medical  officer  who  examined  Bilbo 
certified  to  the  same  effect. 

As  late  as  January  18,  1911,  a  board  of 
surgeons,  who  examined  Bilbo  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Pension  Bureau,  reported  that 
they  could  find  no  evidence  of  rheumatism 
"at  that  time  or  during  the  past."  His 
heart  and  other  vital  organs  were  normal. 
The  best  a  well  disposed  board  of  sur- 
geons could  do  for  Bilbo  was  to  report  that 
"the  soldier  did  have  the  appearance  of 
one  who  could  easily  suffer  from  attacks  of 
rheumatism." 

Apparently  measles — of  two  days'  dura- 
tion— not  only  causes  rheumatism,  but 
causes  such  a  subtle  variety  of  the  disease 
that  only  the  victim  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  can  discover  it. 

Still,  "from  the  evidence  submitted," 
etc.,  etc. 

The  reader  needs  only  one  additional 
fact  to  understand  completely  this  trans- 
action. This  veteran,  now  pensioned  at 
J12  a  month,  is  thirty-six  years  old. 

However,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
even  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Pension  Com- 
mittee cannot  trace  "from  the  evidence 
submitted"  a  pensioner's  disability  to  the 
service.  This  technicality,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  pension. 

John  Abplanalp,  of  Midway,  Utah,  is  a 
veteran  of  the  war  with  Spain.  In  May, 
191 2,  fourteen  years  after  the  peace  treaty, 
he  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  in  a  mine  ex- 
plosion. Were  Utah  a  state  sufficiently 
civilized  to  have  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act,  this  unfortunate  miner  would  re- 
ceive legitimate  relief.  Instead,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  he  become 
a  charge  on  the  Federal  Treasury  at  the 
high  rate  of  $50  a  month. 
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Any  one  familiar  with  the  pension  ques- 
tion will  note  a  certain  dissimilarity  be- 
tween these  "meritorious  cases"  and  those 
introduced  in  the  interest  of  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  Invalid  Pension  Com- 
mittee, which  handles  all  Civil  War  cases, 
makes  no  attempt  to  prove  that  the  claim- 
ant's injury  is  a  consequence  of  his  military 
service.  The  Pension  Committee,  which 
handles  Spanish-American  cases,  feels  in 
duty  bound  to  trace  the  disability  to  the 
dangers  associated  in  meeting  the  enemy. 
These  attempts,  as  1  have  shown,  are 
usually  laborious  and  grotesque.  This  is 
necessarily  the  case  since,  had  the  soldier 
been  able  to  demonstrate  a  service  origin 
for  his  ill,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
to  appeal  to  Congress,  as  the  Pension 
Bureau  would  have  allowed  his  claim.  The 
fact,  however,  that,  in  Spanish-American 
War  cases.  Congress  usually  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  injury  to  service,  while 
in  Civil  War  cases  it  makes  no  such  at- 
tempt, indicates  that  these  two  classes  of 
pensioners  stand  on  entirely  different 
ground.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Civil 
War  veterans,  in  order  to  qualify  under  the 
general  laws,  do  not  now  have  to  prove 
disabilities  of  any  kind,  only  age  and  ser- 
vice; therefore.  Congress,  in  passing  pri- 
vate bills,  ignores  these  points.  As  yet, 
however,  no  general  laws  have  been  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  Spanish-American  vet- 
erans. Like  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
until  1890,  they  are  pensioned  only  by  the 
law  of  1863,  under  which  they  have  to 
trace  their  difficulties  to  patriotic  service. 
The  Pension  Committee,  therefore,  in  de- 
ciding on  their  claims,  makes  heroic  efforts 
to  establish  this  relation. 

TIME  TO  CHECK  SPANISH-AMERICAN  ABUSES 

The  one  important  point  is  that  the 
pension  abuse  is  a  kind  of  political  rake's 
progress,  starting  innocently  and  event- 
ually reaching  the  spectacle  provided  by  our 
treatment  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  We  pensioned  first  only  Civil  War 
survivors  who  had  really  suffered  in  their 
country's  cause;  we  also  properly  pen- 
sioned the  widows  and  other  dependents  of 
such  veterans.  Then  we  pensioned  all 
disabled  veterans,  irrespective  of  whether 
their  injuries  were  the  result  of  service,  and 


also  pensioned  the  widows  of  all  veterans, 
provided  the  marriages  had  taken  place 
prior  to  June  27,  1890.  Then,  in  1907,  we 
pensioned  all  soldiers  who  had  seen  ninety 
days'  service,  whether  they  were  disabled 
or  not;  and  in  191 2,  we  enormously  in-, 
creased  the  amount  of  such  pensions.  The 
Grand  Army  is  now  making  a  campaign 
for  a  removal  of  the  time  limitations  on 
widows;  to  make  all  pensionable  irrespec- 
tive of  the  date  of  their  marriage.  These 
are  the  general  laws,  which,  with  their 
numerous  amendments,  have  increased  our 
pension  bill  from  $29,000,000  in  1870  to 
$172,000,000  in  1914.  That  work,  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  disgraceful  chapters  in 
our  country's  history,  can  not  be  .undone  at 
this  late  day. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  do,  however, 
and  that  is  to  prevent  its  repetition.  There 
are  400,000  or  500,000  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  and  Philippine  wars,  who  are 
rapidly  organizing  themselves  and  using 
familiar  political  methods  in  an  effort  to 
create  another  huge  pension  roll.  This 
thing  the  present  generation  can  and  must 
stop.  Any  veteran  of  the  Spanish  or 
Philippine  war  who  was  wounded  or  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  his  military  service  is 
entitled  to  a  pension.  The  widow  or  other 
dependents  of  such  a  soldier  also  have 
claims  upon  the  national  bounty.  The 
existing  laws  provide  for  such  pensions. 
Beyond  that  point,  however,  Spanish- 
American  pensioners  must  not  go.  Such 
soldiers  can  submit  their  evidence  to  a 
Pension  Bureau,  always  disposed  to  view 
their  claims  liberally;  failing  in  proving 
their  case,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  hang  on  to  the  coat  tails  of  political 
Congressmen  in  an  effort  to  get  through 
a  private  bill.  A  law  pensioning  their 
widows — such  a  bill  as  has  recently  passed 
the  House  and  will  come  up  again  next 
winter  —  should  not  be  tolerated.  And 
any  movement  to  apply  to  them  the  laws 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  Civil  War  vet- 
erans should  be  squelched  as  soon  as  it 
shows  its  head. 

We  cannot  end  at  this  late  day  the  pen- 
sion abuses  of  the  Civil  War.  We  can, 
however,  forestall  the  creation  of  another 
scandalous  pension  roll.  Will  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  it? 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 
THE   KEY  TO   EMPIRE 


HOW    MODERN    HISTORY,     LIKE    MOD>ERN    COMMERCE,    CONVERGES    TOWARD    THE 
NARROW    WATERS    WHICH    HAVE,    DURING    SIX    CENTURIES,    SEPARATED  THE 
TURK'S    EUROPEAN    FROM    HIS    ASIATIC    DOMINIONS — A    REGION    WHERE 
THE   PAST  SHAKES  HANDS  WITH    THE    PRESENT — THE    STRAITS    AND 
THE    OPAL    CITY    VISUALIZED — THE    TEMPER  AND  ATMOSPHERE 
OF    THE    LEVANT — THE   CONFLICTING    INTERESTS   AND  AM- 
BITIONS   OF    BELLIGERENT    AND    NEUTRAL    NATIONS 
DEFINED     AS      THEY      CENTRE      AT     STAMBOUL 

[The  author  of  this  article  spent  five  months  in  Constantinople  and  the  Levant  during 
the  Turko-Balkan  war  of  1912-13.  —  The  Editors.] 

I.  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  THE   DARDANELLES 


CONSTANTINOPLE  is  a  Janus- 
headed  city  sitting  at  the  cross- 
roads of  empire  and  hold- 
ing in  her  hands  the  keys 
thereto.  Eastward  she  looks 
through  the  Bosphorus  into  Asia.  West- 
ward she  looks  through  the  Dardanelles 


into  Europe.  Eastward  she  sees  against 
a  dim  background  of  immemorial  Asia 
the  armies  of  a  European  nation,  which  is 
partly  Asiatic,  moving  against  her.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont  the  navies  of 
dominant  Europe  have  knocked  with  their 
great  guns  upon  her  western  gates. 
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TURKISH    WARSHIPS    IN    THE    MOUTH   OF   THE   GOLDEN    HORN 

THE    SHIP    AT   THE    LEFT   IS    THE    "bRESLAU,"    WHICH  WAS   TRANSFERRED   TO  THE    TURKISH   NAVY  AFTER  ITS 

ESCAPE    FROM    THE    BRITISH    AND    FRENCH    FLEETS    IN    THE    MEDITERRANEAN 


THE    GOLDEN    HORN 

LOOKING  EASTERLY 
FROM  THE  MOHAMMEDAN 
BURYING  GROUND,  PAST 
THE  ONLY  TURKISH 
NAVY  YARD,  IN  THE  LEFT 
MIDDLE  DISTANCE,  TO 
ITS  OUTLET  INTO  THE 
BOSPHORUS.  GALATA  IS 
ON  THE  LEFT  AND  STAM- 
BOUL  ON  THE   RIGHT 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF 
THE  OUTER  BRI  DOE, 
LOOKING  MORE  TO  THE 
RIGHT.  IN  THE  DISTANCE 
TO  THE  RIGHT  THE 
WATERFRONTOF  GALATA 
FACING  ON  THE  BOS- 
PHORUS 
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THREE   VIEWS  OF  THE   GOLDEN    HORN 

AND  OF  STAMBOUL  AND.  GALATA,  TWO  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SECTIONS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
THESE  VIEWS,  AND  THOSE  ON  THE  FACING  PAGE,  WHEN  STUDIED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
MAP   ON    PAGE   l8l,  GIVE    A     COMPREHENSJ V£    IDEA    OF    THE    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    CITY 


THE   INNER    BRIDGE 

ACROSS  THE  GOLDEN 
HORN  TO  STAMBOUL, 
LOOKING  FROM  THE  GA- 
LATA  TOWER,  A  LOOK- 
OUT FOR  FIRE  WATCH- 
MEN. THE  MOSQUE  OF 
MOHAMMED  (lEFT)  AND 
THE  MOSQUE  OF  SULTAN 
SELIM  (right)  in  THE 
DISTANCE 
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SERAGLIO    POINT 

THE  HISTORIC  MOSQUE 
OF  ST.  SOPHIA  AT  THE 
RIGHT,  AND  BEHIND  IT 
THE  SEA  OF  MARMORA 
AND  THE  BOLD  HEAD- 
LAND OF  CHALCEDON  ON 
IHE  ASIATIC  SHORE 
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SCUTARI 
IN  THE  DISTANCE 
ACROSS  THE  BOSPHORUS. 
SCUTARI,  THOUGH  ON 
THE  ASIATIC  SIDE,  IS 
PRACTICALLY  AN  INTE- 
GRAL PART  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE 
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THREE   VIEWS   FROM   THE   GALATA  TOWER 

THE  UPPER  PICTURE  LOOKING  SOUTHWESTWARD,  THE  MIDDLE  PICTURE  SOUTHEASTWARD, 
AND  THE  LOWER  PICTURE  EASTWARD.  GALATA,  ON  THE  NEAR  SIDE  OF  THE  WATER  IN  EACH 
PHOTOGRAPH,    IS    THE    MODERN    BUSINESS    DISTRICT 
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THE    KAISER  S 


ERECTED  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  MOSQUE  OF  ST.  SOPHIA 
BY  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  IN  1899,  ONE  OF  THE 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  LONG  PROCESS  OF  DIPLOMATIC 
COURTESIES  BY  WHICH  TURKEY  WAS  DRAWN  INTO  A 
WILLING  PARTICIPATION  IN  GERMANY'S  "DRIFT  TO 
THE    east"    FOR   COMMERCIAL    EXPANSION 


Mankind  and  ships 
draw  into  the  Dar- 
danelles from  all  over 
the  world  as  though 
obeying  some  great 
magnetic  law.  It  has 
always  been  so  and 
so  it  will  always  be. 
Probably  no  other 
stretch  of  water  in 
the  world  is  more  un- 
iversally known,  for 
here  the  commerce 
and  voyagers  from 
across  the  seven  seas 
meet  to  link  this  his- 
toric strait  with  the 
intimate  life  of  every 
people  under  the  sun. 
The  Osmanieh  was 
one  of  an  argosy  of 
steamers  in  Novem- 
ber, 1913,  marking 
time  on  the  edge  of 
Mohammed's  then 
unviolated       mine 

fields  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits.  They 
had  been  collecting  there  all  through 
the  morning,  waiting  for  the  Turk  to 
send  down  his  pilot  boat  from  Chanak. 
They  had  strolled  in  from  north,  west,  and 
south — tramps,  most  of  them — carrying 
the  flags  of  nations  then  neutral  but  now 
at  war.  There  was  an  old  square-rigged 
Frenchman    from    the    China    coast,    an 

Austrian 
from  Trieste,  a 
German  trader 
out  of  the  Baltic, 
a  couple  of  Rus- 
sian blue-funnels 
homing  to  Odes- 
sa or  Sebastopol 
in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  four  or  five 
ocean  vagabonds 
from  every- 
where.  Next  us, 
all  derricks,  lay  a 
collier  flying  a 
grimy  Italian 
flag,  and  at  our 
own  stern  hung 
the    British    en- 


sign of  the  Khedivial 
line,  "weekly  sailings 
between  Alexandria 
and  Stamboul." 
Eleven  of  us  all  told, 
some  at  anchor,  and 
others  flapping  their 
half-submerged  pro- 
pellers just  enough 
to  keep  steerage  way 
against  the  four-knot 
current  that  sets  out 
from  the  Marmora — 
and  there  we  hung 
all  morning,  like  a  lot 
of  flotsam  in  an  eddy, 
waiting  for  the  Turk 
to  turn  up  and  chap- 
eron  us  safely 
through  his  mines. 
To  the  south  of  us, 
a  black  silhouette  in 
Besika  Bay,  lay  the 
British  battle  cruiser 
Inflexible,  heroine 
since  then  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  sea-fight  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Dardanelles.  Westward, 
between  us  and  the  purple  island  of  Im- 
bros,  four  black  streaks  on  the  blue  /Egean, 
lay  a  Greek  destroyer  squadron,  like  hostile 
watchdogs  across  the  Turk's  threshold. 

On  the  decks  of  the  Osmanieh  the  sun 
thawed  out  a  polyglot  life.  Through  the 
open  ports  of  the  saloon  came  drifting, 
-  Lloyd 
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benefited  by  distance,  versions  of  Schubert 
and ''Madame  Butterfly"  as  executed  by  the 
Inflexible  s  midshipman.  The  Inflexible' s 
chaplain  paced  the  deck  with  a  black- 
browed  assassin  in  a  red  fez,  whose  sinister 
mien  stimulated  a  belief  in  atrocities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  Bulgar  from  Os- 


and  down  linked  arm  in  arm;  one  very  old, 
with  steel-rimmed  spectacles  and  skin  like 
a  walnut;  the  second,  a  tranquil,  pale- 
faced  madonna  in  a  shawl;  the  third  burst- 
ing out  of  her  clothes,  red-lipped,  level- 
eyed,  and  the  wind  in  her  yellow  hair.  A 
Spanish  Jewplayed  gameswithhis  children. 


A 
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THE   MOSQUE   OF    ST.    SOPHIA 

BUILT  IN  A.  D.  532  BY  JUSTINIAN  THE  GREAT  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  CATHEDRAL  AND  TRANSFORMED  INTO  A 
MOHAMMEDAN  MOSQUE  IN  I453  WHEN  CONSTANTINOPLE  WAS  CAPTURED  BY  THE  TURKS.  IT  HAS  SEEN 
MANY  WARS  BEFORE  THE  PRESENT  ONE,  WAGED  FOR  THE  SAME  PURPOSES  OF  DRIVING  THE  TURKS  OUT 
OF    EUROPE    AND   OF    OBTAINING    A    FREE    WATERWAY    TO    THE    MEDITERRANEAN    FOR    RUSSIA 


wego,  N.  Y.,  who  made  a  handsome  living 
in  peace  times  selling  McCormick  harvesters 
to  Turk  and  Russian  farmers.  Near  the 
rail  stood  a  great  swell  of  an  old  Nigerian 
sheik,  mahogany  face  swathed  in  his  white 
burnoose,  squinting  around  on  Europe  and 
Asia  through  German  field  glasses.  Three 
generations  of  Armenian  women  shuffled  up 


Watching  them,  an  Italian  and  his  wife 
talked  to  a  lady  missionary. 

"No,"  said  the  Italian  woman  sweetly, 
"  I  do  not  afraid  de  cholera.  Constanti- 
nople, it  ees  our  home,  an'  de  cholera  we 
have  alia  de  time.  You  boila  de  wat'  an' 
do  not  buya  de  fruit.     No  deeference." 

The  lady  missionary  had  a  wintry,  New 
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THE        STATIONAIRES        OF    THE    FOREIGN    POWERS    AT   CONSTANTINOPLE 


THESE  ARE  THE    DESPATCH     BOATS    OF    THE    EMBASSIES    AND    MINISTRIES.       AT  THE  LEFT  IS  THE      SCORPION, 
THE  AMERICAN    BOAT,    LYING  AT  THE   POINT  WHERE  THE  GOLDEN  HORN   ENTERS  THE    BOSPHORUS 


England  profile,  hair  slicked  back,  firm 
jaw,  but  a  motherly,  kind  eye  beamed  on 
the  sinners  round  about  her.  Two  of  them, 
very  sinful  Greek  carpet  merchants  from 


Smyrna,    smoked    big   cigars   and    talked 

French  comfortably  with  a  bearded  priest. 

Up    forward    a    nomad    encampment, 

strayed  out  of  Deuteronomy,  was  parked 


ON    THE    BUSY    GOLDEN    HORN 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  IMPORTANT  COMMERCIAL  HARBORS   IN  THE  WORLD 
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ONE    OF    THE    FORTIFIED    TURKISH    TOWNS    ON    THE    DARDANELLES 


on  rugs  and  mattresses  in  a  fine  mosaic 
of  babies  and  food  and  dogs  and  house- 
hold chattels.  And  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  whole  composition,  in  the  best  place  on 
the  ship,  sat  a  fat  and  imperturbable  Turk 
industriously  picking  Levantine  fauna  out 
of  himself. 

There  we  had  that  morning  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  and  on  the  sea  all  around  us, 
a  perfect  epitome  of  the  situation  these  last 
four  hundred  years. 

By  and  by  the  Turk  pilot  got  good  and 
ready  and  came  down  the  Straits  to  take 
our  assorted  fleet  through  submarine  dan- 
ger zones  up  to  Chanak.  His  little  black 
tub  of  a  boat  chugged  manfully  away  up  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  like  a  proud  little 
boy  at  the  head  of  a  marching  band.  Those 


A  GREEK  TORPEDO  BOAT  DESTROYER 


STOPPING  A  NEUTRAL  MERCHANTMAN  IN  THE  /€GEAN  SEA  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE 
DARDANELLES    DURING    THE     TURKO-BALKAN    WAR 


first  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  Helles- 
pont are,  in  the  general  relation  of  water 
and  land,  not  unlike  Long  Island  Sound  as 
you  go  from  a  point  opposite  Greenwich 
toward  New  York  close  along  the  Long 
Island  side. 

On  the  left,  as  you  go  in,  Europe  comes 
down  to  Cape  Helles  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  in  a  long  brown 
headland,  poking  out  into  the  /Egean.  As 
far  as  you  can  see  up  into  the  Straits,  the 
European  shore  stretches  away,  uniformly 
bleak  and  barren,  a  flat  sky-line  topping 
yellow  cliffs  which  seem  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  in  height.  Inside  the  tip  of  the 
Cape  a  white  lighthouse  and  signal  station 
used  to  stand  flanked  by  some  houses 
and  the  walls  of  old  fortifications,  and 
down  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliflF,  as  though 
spilled  over  from  the 
top,  a  few  houses 
seemed  to  have  taken 
root  and  sprouted  for- 
lornly at  the  water's 
edge.  This  was  the 
ancient  fortress  and 
town  of  Sidd-el-Bahr, 
the  Turk's  right-hand 
sentinel  at  his  sea-gate. 
Over  on  the  other 
side,  about  two  miles 
across  the  Straits,  the 
yellow  towers  of  an  old 
stone  fort  crowned 
the  tip  end  of  Asia, 
also  a  bleak,  brown 
headland.  Back  of  the 
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A   TURKISH    WARSHIP    IN    THE     DARDANELLES 


fort,  on  higher  ground,  facing  seaward, 
stood  a  flock  of  what  looked  like  windmills. 
The  windmills,  the  old  castle-fort,  and  some 
scattered  buildings  made  up  all  that  could 
be  seen  of  Kum  Kaleh,  the  Sultan's  left- 
hand  guardian  of  the  gate.  Those  two 
bleak  headlands  must  be  more  desolate 
than  ever  now,  with  the  old  forts  leveled, 
the  houses  in  ruins,  and  the  white  light- 
house tumbled  down. 

Just  round  the  corner  from  Kum  Kaleh, 
Homer's  river  Scamander,  under  another 
name,  still  flows  into  the  Hellespont.  Along 
the  beach  at  its  mouth  Agamemnon  hauled 
up  his  "black  ships"  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Its  waters  now,  as  then,  flow  from 
springs  on  Mount  Ida  and  drain  the  "windy 
plains  of  Troy,"  but  in  all  these  ages 
they  have  brought 
down  a  lot  of  classic 
mud  out  of  the  Troad 
and  with  it  filled  up 
the  crescent  bay  used 
by  the  Greeks  long 
ago.  When  landing 
parties  went  ashore  in 
March  from  the 
French  and  British 
ships  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Sigeum 
promontory,  they 
hauled  up  their  cut- 
ters on  the  soil  of 
"m  a  n  y-t  o  w  e  r  e  d 
Ilium."  Thus  in  the 
Dardanelles  the  Past 
shakes  hands  with  the 
Present,  face  to  face. 


History  never  does  anything  else  but  re- 
peat itself  here. 

From  a  steamer  going  in  along  the  chan- 
nel on  the  European  side  you  can  see  on  the 
Asiatic  side  the  misty  hinterland  of  Ana- 
tolia stretching  away  southward  to  the 
distant  mountains  in  the  land  where  the 
Osmanli  Turks  originally  came  from.  Ab- 
sence of  heavy  foliage,  peculiarities  of  rock 
formation,  and  a  crystal  quality  in  the  air 
combine  to  paint  the  distant  hills,ridges,  and 
islands  in  this  history-haunted  part  of  the 
world  with  rare  tones  of  rose  and  bronze  and 
dusty  purple.  Valleys  are  marked  by  faint 
shadows  or  long  slants  of  light,  the  whole 
composition  of  landscape,  in  a  region  that  is 
always  being  fought  for,giving  a  curiousim- 
pression  of  profound  and  abiding  serenity. 


THROUGH    THE    MINE    FIELDS 


NEUTRAL    MERCHANTMEN    BEING    PILOTED    THROUGH    THE    DARDANELLES    BY    A 
TURKISH   PILOT   BOAT 
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THE      MESSUDIEH, 


SUNK    BY   A    BRITISH    SUBMARINE 

WHICH  THE   "b-I  i"  SUNK  IN  THE  DARDANELLES  AFTER  IT   HAD  TRAVELED  SUBMERGED  FOR 
SEVERAL  HOURS  THROUGH  THE  TURKISH  MINE   FIELDS 


Once  you  have  reached  Kihd  Bahr  and 
Chanak  the  character  of  the  Straits  changes 
entirely.  From  a  broad  sound  the  Dar- 
danelles becomes  a  river,  flowing  between 
high  banks.  Here  another  familiar  com- 
parison will  help.  The  double  turn  from 
Chanak  Kalesi  around  Nagara  and  Abydos 


suggests  the  Hudson  at  West  Point.  Big 
guns  on  the  high  cliffs  at  Kilid  Bahr  and  on 
the  lower  heights  above  Chanak  can  rake 
the  narrow  waters  below  them  as  mercilessly 
as  heavy  ordnance  mounted  at  West  Point 
and  across  the  river  at  Garrison  could 
sweep  the  Hudson  upstream  to  Newburgh 


THE    "MEJIDIEH''    OF   THE    TURKISH    NAVY 
WHICH  IS  AIDING  THE  LAND  FORTS  IN  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  DARDANELLES  AGAINST  THE  ATTACK  OF  THE  ALLIES 
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Cupyiiglit  by  Uiiuciuoud  .i>:  Uiidcrnood 

"SEVEN     towers" 

THE  SOUTHERLY  END  OF  THE  OLD  ROMAN  WALL  WHICH  IS  ROUGHLY  THE  WESTERN   BOUNDARY  OF  STAMBOUL 


and  straight  downstream  to  the  limit  of 
its  ranges.  A  realization  of  this  topo- 
graphy will  help  any  one  to  understand, 
without  going  into  technicalities,  why  the 
strongest  fleet  which  has  ever  bombarded 
a  shore  position  was  unable  during  two 
months  of  active  operations  to  pass  the 
Straits  from  the  /Egean  to  Constantinople. 


On  the  other  side  of  Abydos,  the  "  Hud- 
son River"  broadens  out  again  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  sound,  with  receding  low 
shores  and  blue  mountains  following  in 
the  south. 

It  was  sunset  when  the  Osmanieh  reached 
Gallipoli,  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  west- 
ern  gates  of  the   Dardanelles.     And  the 
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SMYRNA,    THE    GREAT   y€GEAN     PORT   OF    ASIA    MINOR 

A  FAMOUS  TRADING  CENTRE  WITH  A  LARGE  EXPORT  OF  FIGS,  WHEAT,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS  OF  WORLD 
COMMERCE,  AND  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  THE  RICH  PRIZE  OF  TRADE  ADVANTAGES  FOR  WHICH  THE  ALLIES  ARE 
FIGHTING  AGAINST  GERMANY 


lights  of  that  straggHng  city,  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Osmanli  in  Europe,  beaconed 
us  as  we  steamed  on  into  a  vast  dim  Mar- 
mora which  looked  like  the  open  sea.  It 
was  at  Gallipoli  that  the  British  squadron 


lay  in  1878,  at  the  end  of  the  Russian- 
Turkish  War,  while  the  Powers  browbeat  a 
victorious  Russia  out  of  the  peace  of  San 
Stefano  into  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
a  "Truce  of  the  Bear,"  which  settled  noth- 
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ing  and,  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  sowed  the 
inevitable  seeds  of  the 
present  war. 

It  takes  all  night  to 
do  the  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  between 
Gallipoli  and  Con- 
stantinople. Next 
morning  we  awoke  in 
the  Golden  Horn. 
From  that  point  let  us 
look  back  briefly  over 
the  last  thirty-seven 
years.  Such  a  glance 
will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  puzzling  and 
wonderful  present. 

Around  the  shores 
of  the  Golden  Horn 
the  history  and  des- 
tinies of  peoples  have 
converged  for  cen- 
turies just  as  shipping 
from  the  seven  seas 
draws  into  the  Dar- 
danelles. There  is  no 
one     place     in     the 
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A    VISTA    OF   TWO   CONTINENTS 


ACROSS  THE  NARROW  WATERS  OF  THE   BOSPHORUS   FROM  EUROPE  INTO  ASIA. 
CASTLE   RUMILI   HISSAR  IN  THE   FOREGROUND 


THE 
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BRUSA,    THE   ANCIENT   CAPITAL   OF   THE   TURKS    IN    ASIA   MINOR 

THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  ANATOLIA  IN  THE    BACKGROUND    AND,  IN    THE    FOREGROUND,  SOME  OF  THE  MODERN    MILI- 
TARY ROADS  THAT  FRENCH   ENGINEERS   BUILT  FOR  THE  TURKISH  GOVERNMENT 
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THE    SUBLIMH    PORTE 

I.  THE  EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  TURKISH  MINISTRY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  IN  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, WHERE  FOR  GENERATIONS  THE  TEMPORIZING  MEASURES  TO  SAVE  "THE  SICK  MAN  OF  EUROPE"  FROM 
BANISHMENT  TO  ASIA  HAVE   BEEN  CONTRIVED 


world  of  such  vital  interest  to  so  many 
nations  as  Constantinople.  Protected  by 
the  narrow  defiles  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus,  by  the  deadlock  of  the 
European  Concert,  and  in  recent  years  by 
the  entrenched  lines  at  Bulair  andTchatalja, 
the  most  universally  desired  city  in  Europe 
has  during  the  last  450  years  remained  in 
the  hands  of  a  fighting  Asiatic  tribe. 

During  those  centuries,  while  the  borders 
of  an  Oriental  Empire  on  three  continents 
have  steadily  contracted  in  their  hands, 
they  have  still  managed  to  cling  to  the  city 
which,  with  its  matchless  approaches,  is 
now  the  key  to  European  empire. 

For  a  long  time,  when  the  Sultans  were 
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THE    SUBLIME    PORTE 


II.      THE    CEREMONIAL    GATE    THAT    IS    OPENED    ONLY    ON    STATE    OCCASIONS    TO 
RECEIVE  THE  CARRIAGES  OF  FOREIGN  DIPLOMATS 


personages,  wrought  into  iron  by  continual 
strife,  mating  only  with  the  picked  women 
of  their  own  people  or  their  conquests, 
when  the  Turk  was  a  scimitar  with  the 
contempt  of  the  scimitar  for  anything  it 
could  cut,  then  Ottoman  hands  were 
more  than  strong  enough  by  themselves 
to  hold  their  capital  on  the  Bosphorus. 
Europe  has  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
those  as  barbarous  years  of  the  sword  and 
militant  Islam. 

Since  then,  in  the  years  of  gunpowder 
and  pacific  Christian  civilization,  the 
Osmanli's  weakening  grip  on  his  jewel  of  a 
city  with  its  perilous  sea-gates  has  been 
sustained  by  that  unreal  thing,  first  pro- 
mulgated as  an  ideal 
by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  181 5  and 
talked  about  ever 
since  in  chancelleries, 
"  the  Powers."  The 
Turk,  the  Sick  Man 
of  Europe,  has  been 
kept  from  dying  in 
Europe  by  "the 
Powers,"  they  say. 
The  balance  of  power 
these  last  thirty-seven 
years  has  kept  Islam 
balanced  across  the 
Bosphorus  and  kept 
the  Turkish  flag  flying 
over  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  Christian 
people,     perpetuating 
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THE    SULTAN    AT   THE    HEAD   OF    HIS    ARMY 

MOHAMMED  V,  THE  NOMINAL  RULER  OF  TURKEY,  SUCCEEDED  TO  THE  CROWN  AFTER  DEPOSITION  OF 
HIS  ELDER  BROTHER,  ABDUL  HAMID  II,  ON  APRIL  2J,  I909.  THE  REAL  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT, 
HOWEVER,    IS    IN   THE    HANDS    OF    THE    PRO-GERMAN    POLITICAL    GROUP    HEADED    BY    ENVER    PASHA 


the   erroneous   idea    that   Turkey   was    a 
country  inhabited  by  Turks. 

Translated  out  of  diplomatic  language, 
"the  Powers"  meant— even  now  it  is  a 
strange  sensation  to  speak  of  them  in  the 
past  tense — Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  more  recently 
Russia,  the  six  strongest  nations  in  Europe, 
bound  together  by  the  uncertain  ties  of 
mutual  apprehension.  The  Turk  has  held 
Constantinople  these  last  one  hundred 
years  simply  because  this  interlocking 
directorate  in  mutual  apprehension,  fear, 
and  jealousy  has  been  strong  enough  all 
that  time  to  keep  any  one  Power  or  group 
of  Powers  from  taking  his  city  and  his 
European  sovereignty 
away  from  him. 

But  now,  in  these 
ultra-civilized  days  of 
16-inch  guns,  subma- 
rines, and  aeroplanes, 
the  chancelleries  must 
find  a  new  shibboleth 
to  take  the  place  of 
"the  Powers."  As 
understood  a  year 
ago,  no  such  thing 
now  exists.  It  died  on 
the  first  of  August  and 
you  may  read  its  obit- 
uary in  the  White, 
Yellow,  Blue,  and 
the  other,  books  of 
assorted  outside  colors 
and  uniform   recrimi- 


native content.  Of  "power"  the  "bal- 
ance" is  lost;  the  scales  which  weighed 
it  are  discarded  with  the  "scraps  of 
paper"  and  "judicial  niceties"  which  have 
long  made  a  masked  ball  of  European 
diplomacy. 

Now  the  masks  are  torn  ofi"  and  you  can 
see  the  expressions  on  the  nations'  faces 
as  they  look  fairly  at  one  another  and,  one 
and  all,  turn  covetous  eyes  on  the  Turk's 
jewel,  stolen  in  1453,  and  shining  brightly 
by  the  Straits.  No  one  can  now  foretell 
who  will  own  the  Opal  City  and  control 
the  Straits  when  the  smoke  of  this  great 
settlement  has  cleared  away.  But  what- 
ever nations  then,  singly  or  in  common, 
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THE    SUCCESSOR    OF    SALADIN 

A  WEAK   MONARCH  AT  THE  HEAD  OF    A    BADLY    ORGANIZED    BUT    STILL    VIGOROUS 
PEOPLE  THAT  HAS  OF  LATE  YEARS  SHOWN  MANY  SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS 
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possess  these  keys  to  empire  there  is  a 
singular  unanimity  of  opinion  all  over 
Christendom  that  it  can  never  again  be 
the  Turk  alone. 

Nevertheless,  stranger  things  than  that 
might  happen.  Ottoman  hands  are  not 
palsied  yet.  Although  seemingly  inert  to 
reach  out  for  more  territory,  they  vitalize 
mightily  in  defense  as  though  they  gripped 
the  sword  again.  But  even  then  the  Turk 
must  have  quickly  failed  in  this  unequal 


fight  if  a  great  military  nation,  which 
used  to  be  a  "  Power,"  had  not  made  des- 
perate cause  with  him  and  showed  him 
how  best  to  use  the  weapons  of  civilized 
war.  German  guns  and  gunnery  made  it 
possible  for  the  Turks  to  hold  the  Straits 
at  Chanak  and  Kilid  Bahr;  German 
strategy  launched  the  expedition  against 
Egypt  and  kept  it  going,  and  German 
ships  made  Ottoman  sea  power  in  the 
Black  Sea. 
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America's  Turkish  college 

ROBERT  COLLEGE,  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE,  WAS  FOUNDED  IN  1863  BY  CHRISTOPHER  R.  ROBERT,  OF  NEW  YORK, 
AS  AN  INSTITUTION  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  FOR  MEN.  IT  GIVES  NON-SECTARIAN  PREPARATORY  AND  COLLEGE  IN- 
STRUCTION TO  NEARLY  FOUR    HUNDRED  TURKS,  GREEKS,  ARMENIANS,   BULGARIANS,  ISRAELITES,   AND    PERSIANS 
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SCALE  OF  MILES 
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CONSTANTINOPLE    AND    ITS    SURROUNDINGS 


This  quaint  brotherhood  in  arms  of 
Ottoman  and  Teuton  probably  began  in  a 
picturesque  meeting  which  took  place  in 
Constantinople  as  far  back  as  November 
2,  1889.  On  that  day  two  representatives 
of  first-rate  fighting  clans  met  and  greeted 
one  another.  One  was  the  German  Kaiser; 
the  other,  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid.  The 
Hohenzollern  looked  the  part;  the  Osmanli, 
a  nervous  recluse,  did  not.  But  what  the 
Hohenzollerns  have  been  to  Prussia  and 
are  to  Germany  the  descendants  of  Osman, 
in  uninterrupted  succession  since  1326, 
have  been  to  Turkey  and  are  to  Islam — 
and  for  similar  reasons. 

There  began,  as  nearly  as  you  can  trace 
a  movement  to  an  event,  a  constructive 
stage  in  the  very  practical  call  of  the  East 
for  Germany,  "  Der  Drang  nach  Osten." 
Shut  oflF  in  other  directions,  Germany  finds 
her  only  outlet  for  expansion  southeast- 
ward. South  America  is  barred  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Expansion  westward 
in  Europe  has  been  impossible  without 
what  was,  only  a  year  ago,  almost  an  un- 


thinkable war.  Russia  lay  east  of  her, 
and  England  controlled  the  seas. 

Through  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Bal- 
kan states  a  way  lay  open  in  a  complacent 
Turkey  down  into  the  rich  undeveloped 
regions  of  Anatolia  and  Syria  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  was  a  region  also  not  par- 
ticularly coveted  by  Germany's  brother 
directors  in  the  great  interlocked  Concert. 
Thousands  of  German  emigrants  followed 
this  imperialistic  dream  by  practical  coloni- 
zation in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  establish- 
ing there  their  characteristic  control  of 
industry  and  trade.  Von  der  Goltz  was 
sent  to  Germanize  the  Turkish  army,  and 
Young  Turks,  like  Enver  Bey,  were  in- 
duced to  get  their  military  education  in 
Berlin.  German  banks  cropped  up  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  Young  Turk 
policy  of  nationalism,  which  rendered  a 
war  with  the  Balkan  states  inevitable, 
linked  itself  up  in  principle  and  in  practice 
with  the  nationalism  of  Germany. 

In  1898,  the  Kaiser  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Constantinople  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
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and  this  time  a  more  tangible  result 
marked  the  growing  "understanding"  of 
the  German  Government  and  the  Ottoman 
misgovernment.  The  Sultan  then  granted 
to  Germany  the  concession  for  the  Bagdad, 
or  Anatolian,  Railway,  which  opened  up 
for  the  Fatherland  a  broad  and  rich 
avenue,  2,000  miles  in  length,  reaching 
from  the  Haidar  Pasha  station,  across  the 
Bosphorus  from  Stamboul,  southward  over 
Anatolia  and  Syria  down  the  Babylonian 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

This  was  a  great  coup  for  the  Kaiser. 
For  not  only  was  it  a  magnificent  outlet 
for  commercial  development  and  coloni- 
zation but  it  effectually  circumvented  the 
Russian-British  scheme  of  building  a  trans- 
Persian  railroad,  also  terminating  at  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  outflanking  commercially 
and  in  a  military  sense  the  German  line 
of  expansion. 

Thus  territorially  German  ambitions 
may  be  visualized  in  a  continuous  belt  of 
German  "  Kultur,"  commerce,  and  fVelt- 
macht  held  together  by  railroads  and  the 
German  idea  of  civilization  and  reaching 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
In  this  magnificent  conception  the  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  either  by  Ger- 
many or  by  Germanized  Turkey,  is  a  vital 
ingredient. 

Across  this  broad  plank  of  national 
ambition  stretches  the  equally  broad 
plank  by  which  Russia  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  has  schemed  and  plotted  to 
reach  open  water  in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  cross  thus  formed  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  crucified. 

THE    WESTWARD    SEA   THIRST   OF   THE    SLAV 

The  most  important  thing  to  realize  in 
the  key  to  empire  situation  is  this  funda- 
mental cross  purpose  between  Germanic 
and  Slavic  territorial  ambition.  Indeed, 
we  may  define  this  world  war  in  two  simple 
phrases:  the  struggle  of  England  and  Ger- 
many for  eventual  dominion  of  the  seas, 
with  all  it  represents,  and  the  clash  of  Slav 
and  Teuton  for  Constantinople  and  all  it 
represents. 

For  two  hundred  years  Russia  has  had 
her  weather  eye,  sharpened  by  sea  thirst, 
fixed  on  the  Golden  Horn.     Twice  in  the 


eighteenth  century  Russia  and  Austria  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  dividing  the  Sul- 
tan's empire  between  them.  By  slow 
degrees  the  Russian  Bear  possessed  himself 
of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  protecting  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  crept  southward  into 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  just  as  for  ten 
years  he  crept  through  Manchuria  and 
Korea  to  a  Japanese-inflicted  Waterloo  in 
1905.  When  Russia  came  south  of  the 
Danube  a  scared  Turkey  first  became  the 
ward  of  the  western  Powers. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Russia  threw 
off  all  disguise  and  fought  for  the  prize  of 
Turkish  dominion.  The  first  time  British 
and  French  troops,  fighting  with  Ottoman 
armies,  stopped  Russia  in  the  Crimea  and 
shackled  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856.  In  1877,  Russia  broke  the  shackles 
and  got  within  sight  of  Stamboul  before  the 
Powers  again  intervened.  This  time  it 
was  "diplomatic  pressure"  instead  of  force 
of  arms,  but  the  result  was  equally  effective. 
Russian  armies,  under  Gurko  and  Sko- 
beloff,  fought  their  way  through  the  Balkan 
passes,  driving  Suleirrvan  out  of  Shipka 
and  capturing  Osman  at  Plevna,  across 
Thrace  —  the  road  the  Bulgars  followed 
in  1912 — and  their  headquarters  staff 
camped  finally  in  the  spring  of  1878 
at  the  pretty  suburb  of  San  Stefano  on 
the  Marmora.  From  the  rising  ground 
above  San  Stefano  railroad  station,  where 
the  Turks  dumped  their  cholera  victims 
in  the  Balkan  War,  you  can  plainly  see 
the  mosques  and  minarets  of  Stamboul, 
a  tantalizing  ten  miles  away,  shining  iri- 
descent in  the  sun. 

That  was  when  the  British  squadron 
passed  unopposed  through  the  Dardan- 
elles and  anchored  at  Gallipoli.  With  a 
look  askance  at  those  ships,  an  exhausted 
but  victorious  Russian  army  made  a  peace 
at  San  Stefano  which  really  settled  some- 
thing. It  made  Turkey  pay  300  hundred 
million  roubles  ($150,000,000)  for  the  war, 
ceded  portions  of  Armenia  and  the  Balkan 
Ottoman  provinces  to  Russia,  and  left  a 
Russian  army  of  50,000  men  established 
on  Turkish  soil. 

But  England  in  1878  would  not  stand 
for  even  a  fraction  of  the  concession 
which  now,  in  extremis,  she  must  make. 
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The  Russian  ambition  which  was  balked 
in  1878,  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  February 
25th  last  recognized  and  admitted.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  notice  how  a  little 
time  changes  the  alignment  of  nations. 

While  the  British  fleet  still  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  Dardanelles,  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
met  in  June,  1878,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bismarck.  And  in  that  Congress,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  helped  England  to  balk 
Russia:  Montenegro,  Servia,  andRoumania 
were  carved  out  of  the  Turk's  European 
dominions,  Russian  troops  were  hauled 
summarily  back  out  of  the  territory  they 
had  so  hardly  won,  and  the  Porte  ceded  to 
Austria  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  with  the  military  occupation 
of  the  place — the  name  of  which  sounds 
like  a  new  Arabian  Night — the  "Sanjak  of 
Novibazaar.''  (In  Turkey  a  Sanjak  has 
roughly  the  same  relation  to  a  Vilayet  that 
a  county  has  to  a  state  in  America.) 

Out  of  that  peace  have  directly  grown 
five  more  wars  in  the  same  harrowed  terri- 
tory fought  over  in  '77  and  '78.  Let  the 
peace-at-any-price  advocates  thoughtfully 
consider  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  It  settled 
nothing.  Out  of  it  also  grew,  with  other 
ingredients  contributing,  the  alliance  be- 
tween Germany  and  Austria  in  1879,  ex- 
tended three  years  later  by  the  inclusion  of 
1  taly  into  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  Treaty 
of  Berlin  was  a  mistake  in  another  sense: 
it  sought  to  perpetuate  a  sick  and  reac- 
tionary dominionattheexpense  of  a  healthy 
and  progressive  race.  It  slammed  a  half- 
open  door  in  the  face  of  Russia. 

YOUNG    RUSSIA 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  mistake 
can  never  be  made  again.  Here  is  a  nation 
of  170,000,000  people,  young  ethnically, 
multiplying  at  the  rate  of  three  million  a 
year  despite  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and 
a  careless  government.  And  this  people, 
with  its  abounding  vitality,  inhabiting  a 
territory  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  must  be  an  in- 
land nation,  living  in  commercial  and  polit- 
ical twilight  because,  forsooth,  some  older 
nations  apprehensively  have  told  it  so! 

Peter  the  Great  got  a  window  open  on  to 
the  Baltic.  It  is  now  called  Petrograd,  to 
get  rid  of  the  German  v/ord  burg,  which 


used  to  constitute  its  last  syllable.  But  it 
is  a  high-up  dormer  window  and  it  looks 
out  on  a  back  yard.  The  Russian  people 
can't  see  anything  through  it.  There  are 
other  Russian  windows,  at  Archangel  on 
the  Arctic  and  Vladivostock  on  the  North 
Pacific,  opaque  with  ice  half  the  year. 
For  the  Russian  people  windows  are  no 
longer  good  enough;  they  want,  they  need, 
and  they  will  have,  doors,  open  sea 
doors. 

Thus  we  find  two  irreconcilable  national 
and  racial  destinies  crossing  at  Constan- 
tinople, each  with  a  kind  of  elemental  jus- 
tice animating  it  and  driving  it  against 
the  conciliatory  paper  arrangements  by 
which  governments  seek  to  achieve  a  super- 
ficial balance  of  justice.  For  Germany, 
too,  is  a  young  nation,  fertile,  dedicated, 
stirred  by  visions.  But  the  "  Drang  nach 
Osten"  is  neither  as  elemental  nor  as  just 
as  the  long  sea  thirst  of  Russia. 

ENGLAND   THE    OLD    ARBITER 

Now  England,  and  with  her  France, 
having  balanced  so  long,  must  choose. 
England  has  lain  across  the  door  of  Rus- 
sian expansion  westward,  as  she  has  barred 
the  avenues  of  German  expansion  east- 
ward. Almost  as  literally  has  Great  Britain 
done  this,  as  British  fleets  lie  across  the 
Dardanelles  and  block  the  Baltic  thor- 
oughfares. An  older  empire,  which  has 
nearly  stopped  growing  because  it  has  all 
the  land  and  sea  it  wants,  an  empire  of 
glorious  tradition  and  still  unweakened, 
has  held  in  check  and  skilfully  thwarted, 
as  she  must  needs  have  done,  two  younger, 
growing  empires.  But  now  she  must  choose 
between  them,  and  she  has  chosen. 

The  British  fleet  at  Gallipoli  in  1878 
typified  Great  Britain's  attitude,  then,  on 
the  question  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
fleet  which  began  the  bombardment  in 
February  of  this  year  also  typified  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  on  that  question, 
but  in  an  entirely  different  way.  British 
sea  power,  more  than  any  other  one  in- 
fluence, has  kept  those  Straits  for  thirty- 
seven  years  out  of  European  hands. 
British  sea  power  in  191 5  is  fighting  to 
place  those  same  Straits  in  European  hands. 

When  Sir  Edward  Grey  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  England  was  in 
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sympath)-  with  Russian  aspirations  in  the 
Mediterranean  he  made  a  very  great, 
history-changing  concession.  He  made  it 
under  very  great  pressure.  But,  even 
under  that  pressure,  he  was  forehanded 
enough  to  go  no  further  than  "some  form" 
of  Russian  reaHzation  of  their  national 
aspiration.  At  that  time,  with  the  Rus- 
sian offensive  in  Poland  stopped  at  a  cost 
no  other  nation  but  Russia  could  pay  with- 
out breaking,  and  with  the  delicate  balance 
in  the  Balkans  trembling  back  and  forth, 
the  Asquith  ministry  presumably  felt  they 
had  to  do  something  to  reanimate  Russian 
cooperation  and  dispel  the  spectre  of  a 
separate  Russo-German  peace  by  which  the 
Slav,  with  an  Oriental  cunning,  character- 
istic of  his  half-Oriental  nature,  might  hope 
eventually  to  achieve  his  ends. 

England  has  got  to  beat  Germany  or  be 
beaten  in  this  war.  England  cannot  have 
Germany  on  her  flanks  and  with  interior 
lines  of  trade  and  empire  at  Suez  and  in 
Persia  and  India  any  more  restfully  than 
she  can  survey  a  German  seacoast  across 
the  Channel  where  Belgium  used  to  be. 
Anything  is  better  than  that,  even  the 
formerly  dreaded  Adam  Zad,  at  last  ad- 
mitted into  warm  sea  waters  which  England 
has  long  regarded  as  peculiarly  her  own. 

THE    BOSPHORUS    AND   THE    BALKANS 

In  the  tumbled  geography  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  are  six  political  divisions  gener- 
ally called  Balkan  states:  Roumania, 
Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  and 
Albania.  Their  history  has  been  as  volcanic, 
and  their  populations  are  as  mixed  up,  as 
is  their  physical  geography. 

All  of  them  together,  with  Macedonia, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzgovina,  once  made  up  what 
was  called  in  school  books  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope— *'Rumili"  the  Turks  called  it,  and 
Constantinople  was  the  capital  of  Rumeli, 
as  it  was  of  Anatolia.  The  scimitar  of  Ot- 
toman supremacy  conquered  those  states. 
Islam  never  won  them.  One  by  one  for  a 
hundred  years  Turkey  has  been  losing 
them.  Greece  began  it  in  1830;  Roumania, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  went  in  1878, 
Austria  bagged  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
in  1908,  Bulgaria  broke  clear  away  in  1909, 
and  Albania  and  Macedonia  were  lost  as 
the  spoils  of  the  Balkan  War  of  1 9 1 2- 1 9 1 3. 


lurkey  in  Europe  now  means  only  Con- 
stantinople and  a  part  of  Thrace. 

United  in  the  spirit  of  revolt  against 
Turkey  the  Balkan  states,  nourishing  in- 
volved hatreds,  have  always  kept  up  an 
internecine  strife  among  themselves.  The 
one  brilliant  exception  was  the  almost 
miraculous  confederation  which  united 
Greek,  Serbian,  and  Bulgarian  armies  in  a 
sudden,  crushing  attack  on  an  Ottoman 
empire  as  sceptical,  up  to  the  last  minute, 
of  any  possible  Balkan  cooperation  as  it 
was  unprepared  for  a  united  attack.  That 
confederation  was  the  joint  achievement  of 
Venezelos,  Premier  of  Greece,  and  Dr. 
Daneff,  his  Bulgarian  colleague.  It  drove 
the  Turk  down  into  his  last  ditch  at  Tchat- 
alja  and  all  but  drove  him  across  the  Bos- 
phorus  into  Asia. 

But  the  constructive  genius  which  had 
built  up  the  confederation  and  steered  it 
to  victory  could  not  hold  it  when  the  time 
came  to  divide  the  spoils.  Europe  thought 
that  out  of  the  Ottoman  defeat  a  new 
United  States  had  been  born  in  the  Bal- 
kans. But  in  the  second  Balkan  War 
of  191 3,  they  established  again  a  com- 
plete disunion. 

On  that  disunion  Turkey  has  counted. 
The  Ottoman  Government  has  continually 
nourished  it,  as  China,  the  Sick  Man  of  the 
Far  East,  has  played  off  other  states  against 
each  other.  Turkey,  depending  remotely 
upon  the  interlocked  Powers,  a  superficial 
union,  has  been  protected  at  close  range 
by  the  very  sincere  disunion  of  her  imme- 
diate neighbors.  Once  more,  but  possibly 
for  the  last  time,  the  Young  Turk  govern- 
ment counted  upon  this  condition  when  in 
February,  191 3,  under  Shevket  and  Enver, 
they  threw  out  Kiamil's  Old  Turk,  peace- 
making ministry,  rebegan  the  war,  and 
started  what  they  believed  to  be  a  new  and 
progressive  Turkey. 

Two  Powers,  looming  in  the  background, 
have  also  been  counting  on  this  disunion 
and  seeing  in  it  the  materials  for  their  own 
ambitions — Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 
Out  of  their  scheming  grew  immediately 
the  present  war.  The  Young  Turks  began 
their  national  movement  in  the  revolution 
of  1908  and  Count  Aehrenthal,  the  Aus- 
trian Foreign  Minister,  took  advantage 
of  that  moment  to  annex  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
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govina  and  to  get  from  the  Porte  the  con- 
cession for  the  Novibazar  railroad  on  the 
road  to  Salonica  which,  as  he  said,  "would 
constitute  a  new  and  important  route  from 
Central  Europe  to  Egypt  and  India." 

Six  years  before,  Count  Aehrenthal's 
predecessor.  Count  Goluchowski,  had  made 
with  Count  Lamsdorf,  the  Russian  For- 
eign Minister,  the  "Miirzsteg  agreement" 
— so  called  because  it  was  signed  at  the 
Emperor  Joseph's  shooting  box  at  Miirz- 
steg in  Styria,  by  the  terms  of  which  both 
governments  bound  themselves  to  a  mutual 
oversight  of  Turkish  administrative  dis- 
tricts. Aehrenthal,  who  had  been  ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg,  was  a  Bohemian- 
German.  By  his  coup  of  1908  he  com- 
pletely outwitted  M.  Isvolsky,  the  new 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  and  by  that  act 
of  bad  faith  put  Russian  diplomacy  on  edge 
against  the  Dual  Monarchy.     And  in  that 


mood  Russia  shook  hands  with  England, 
establishing  the  Triple  Entente. 

Now  when  we  come  to  understand  that 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  to  be  "occu- 
pied "  with  arms,  that  they  were  unwillingly 
annexed,  and  that  the  population  of  the 
two  provinces  is  largely  irreconcilable  Ser- 
vian Slavs;  when  we  remember  that  after 
victories  which  seemed  to  Servia  brilliant 
and  glorious  in  191 3  she  was  nevertheless 
deprived  of  her  dearly  bouf^ht  Adriatic 
seaport  of  Durazzo  by  Austria-Hungary — 
then  we  have  the  background  necessary 
to  understand  the  assassination  of  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo  in  June,  191 4. 

All  of  this  was  defined  thirty-seven 
years  ago  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which 
settled  nothing.  And  Constantinople  has 
remained  now,  as  then,  the  centre  of  the 
events  by  which  the  nations  are  seeking  to 
work  out  their  destinies. 


HOW  JOFFRE  AND  FOCH  SAVED  THE 

FRENCH  ARMY 

A    DETAILED    ACCOUNT   OF    "THE    BATTLE    MISCALLED    OF    THE    MARNE,''    OF     THE 
ROUT    OF    VON    KLUCK,   AND    OF    THE    SETTING    OF    FOCH's    FAMOUS 

message:     "my    left   has    been    forced   back, 
my  right  is  routed,  i  shall  attack 

WITH    THE    centre" 


BY 

E.  V.  STODDARD 

[This  sketch  of  the  battle  called  of  the  Marne  was  read,  as  first  written,  by  an  officer 
of  the  French  General  Staff,  and  the  corrections  and  additions  he  made  give  it  a  claim 
to  greater  accuracy  than  any  account  which  has  yet  been  published.  Through  his  hands 
have  passed  the  despatches  and  reports  of  the  battle  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  can 
really  speak  with  authority  on  it.  The  field  of  battle  is  familiar  to  me,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  portion  about  Verdun,  from  visits  before  and  since  the  engagement.  The  ac- 
companying drawings  are  geographically  accurate  but  the  position  of  the  armies  is  merely 
indicated. — The  Author.] 


THE  battle  has  been  likened  to 
the  case  of  a  big  man  chasing 
a  little  one  who  ducks  around 
a  corner  and  butts  his  adver- 
sary over  before  the  latter 
expects  it,  the  trick  of  the  Paris  apache, 
and  this  picturesque  offhand  summary  is 
amusingly  near  the  truth. 


But  in  more  detail  there  are  a  few  things 
about  the  battle  which  have  never  yet, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  thoroughly  explained: 
why  the  battle  was  fought;  when  and 
where  it  was;  how  the  French  came  to  win 
so  decisively;  why  Paris,  which  seemed  to 
lie  under  the  invader's  hand,  was  not  even 
attacked;  why  the  action  was  named  after 
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the  Marne.     The  reason  for  this  last  is  still 
a  mystery  to  me. 

To  understand  the  battle,  miscalled  of 
the  Marne,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  moment  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
French  offensive  along  the  Belgian  frontier 
and  follow  the  French  retreat  and  the 
German  advance.  This  advance  was  in 
the  form  of  a  great  turning  movement 
which,  had  it  been  carried  to  its  conclusion, 
would  have  folded  the  French  back  against 
the  German  and  Swiss  frontiers,  cutting 
them  oflf  from  Paris,  from  the  possibility 
of  getting  adequate  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, and  from  the  chance  of  English 
help.  It  was  magnificently  conceived  and 
well  executed. 

Above  all  else  this  movement  depended 
for  its  success  on  speed,  particularly  of  the 
German  right.  This  explains  why  Paris 
was  left  unbesieged,  this,  and  the  army 
under  Maunoury,  which  was  being  col- 
lected in  the  region  of  Amiens  and  was 
apparently  unnoticed  by  the  Germans  and 
which,  according  to  Joffre,  "poked  its  el- 
bow in  Von  Kluck's  ribs  and  jostled  him 
into  our  lines."  Once  the  French  field 
army  was  defeated,  the  Germans  could  spare 
time  for  the  reduction  of  the  entrenched 
camp  of  Paris;  until  then  they  could  not. 

The  order  for  the  French  retreat  came 
after  some  successes  in  their  offensive, 
notably  against  the  Crown  Prince,  but  as 
a  whole  this  offensive  was  going  badly, 
and  rather  suddenly  they  realized  that 
they  were  greatly  outnumbered  and  out- 
flanked at  Charleroi.  At  this  time  the 
three  French  armies  occupied  a  line  run- 
ning through  Charleroi,  Givet,  and  the 
heights  north  of  the  Semois,  while  the  five 
German  armies  stretched  from  the  region 
of  Mons  to  Luxemburg.  The  English 
expeditionary  force  arrived  in  the  region 
of  Charleroi  almost  at  the  moment  of  the 
beginning  of  the  retreat.  At  this  time  the 
line  of  the  armies  ran  northwest:  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  the  turning  movement 
had  so  far  succeeded  that  they  ran  east 
and  west. 

The  five  German  armies  consisted  of 
twenty-four  corps,  exclusive  of  additional 
cavalry,  and  contained  1,500,000  to 
1,800,000  men,  including  the  cavalry. 
On  a  war  footing  the  German  corps  num- 


bers 50,000  men,  but  the  army  had  been 
strengthened  by  sundry  extra  divisions  of 
reserve.  At  the  battle  the  Germans  had 
probably  i  ,400,000  men. 

In  the  three  French  armies  were  eleven 
corps,  representing  a  strength  of  600,000 
men,  to  which  the  English  contingent 
added  80,000.  The  French  corps  on  a 
war  footing  numbers  40,000,  but  like  the 
German  they  had  been  strengthened  by 
divisions  of  reserve.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  this  number  had  risen  t©  800,000 
reinforcements,  a  new  army  having  joined 
them,  and  before  the  end  the  number  of 
men  engaged  was  at  least  1,000,000. 

The  reason  for  the  great  discrepancy 
between  the  two  combatants  was  not,  as 
has  been  said,  because  the  French  mobili- 
zation plans  went  wrong  or  lagged,  but  be- 
cause the  Germans  had  a  long  start  of  them 
in  mobilization,  the  Landwehr  having 
been  called  out  on  July  26th.  This  I 
know  from  evidence  of  those  who  saw  the 
order  on  that  date. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  retreat  no  general 
engagement  had  been  fought,  but  the  re- 
treat was  none  the  less  forced.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  rout,  though  portions  of 
the  allied  forces  were  unquestionably 
routed,  but  these  were  counterbalanced  by 
successful  actions. 

THE      POSITION     OF  THE     GERMAN     ARMIES 

The  position  of  the  German  armies  and 
their  lines  of  advance  are  important  enough 
to  be  given  in  some  detail:  on  the  right 
(west)  flank  was  the  ist  army  under  Von 
Kluck— 'Old  One  O'Clock"  as  the  English 
Tommy  has  dubbed  him — lying  north  of 
Charleroi  and  Mons  (this  army  consisted 
of  six  corps  and  additional  cavalry);  then 
the  2d  army,  that  of  Von  Bulow,  five  corps 
with  cavalry  added,  lying  from  Charleroi 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Florrennes;  then 
Von  Hansen's  Saxon  army,  the  3d,  three 
corps  and  a  full  corps  of  cavalry  in  the 
region  of  Dinant;  the  4th  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  consisting  of  five 
corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the 
region  of  Neufchateau;  and  on  the  left 
flank  (east)  the  Crown  Prince's  or  5th 
army  of  five  corps  and,  as  with  all  the  rest, 
additional  cavalry. 

Von  Kluck  knew  that  the  English  were 
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coming,  but  did  not  know,  apparently, 
from  what  point;  and,  expecting  that  their 
reinforcements  would  come  from  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  advanced  to  Lille  and  be- 
yond in  the  hope  of  cutting  their  communi- 
cations and  barring  a  possible  line  of  re- 
treat. When  he  discovered  that  they  were 
coming  from  Havre  and  even  from  Nantes 
he  swung  about,  and  thereafter,  until  the 
German  retreat,  there  remained  in  north- 
ern France  only  cavalry  and  some  reserve 
troops  to  serve  as  a  screen  for  the  flank. 
Von  Kluck  then  swept  southwest  against 
Paris,  creating  great  uneasiness  there  at 
the  prospect  of  a  seemingly  inevitable 
siege.  Important  intrenchments  were  made 
in  the  suburbs — to  impress  the  population 
as  much  as  the  enemy,  I  believe,  and  a 
strong  garrison  thrown  into  the  city  and 
forts.  Then  for  the  reasons  already  given 
Von  Kluck  turned  south,  leaving  Paris  on 
the  right  (west). 

Von  Billow  from  Charleroi  came  south 
to  Guise,  and,  after  Von  Kluck  had  flanked 
the  French  out  of  their  positions  there, 
continued  by  way  of  Rheims. 

Von  Hausen  advanced  by  way  of  Rocroi 
and  Chalons. 

The  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  advanced  by 
way  of  Sedan  through  the  forest  of  the 
Argonne  and  along  the  Marne  Valley. 

The  Crown  Prince  came  through  the 
Argonne  against  Verdun,  Clermont,  and 
Ste.  Menehould. 

THE    FRENCH    POSITION 

When  the  Allies'  retreat  started,  the 
English,  newly  arrived,  were  on  the  ex- 
treme left  (west).  They  went  back  as- 
best  they  could,  their  80,000  men  helpless 
before  Von  Kluck,  until  at  La  Fere  their 
battered  regiments,  with  the  help  of  a 
French  corps,  turned  against  two  of  Von 
Kluck's  and  defeated  them,  while  at  Monte- 
pilloy  they  roughly  handled  the  German's 
cavalry.  Thereafter  they  were  able  to 
move  back  in  better  order.  Before  that 
their  retreat  had  been  a  nightmare. 

Lanrezac's  army,  of  four  corps,  was  on 
the  left  (west)  of  the  French  line  next  to 
the  English.  A  rear  guard  had  been  left 
at  Charleroi,  sacrificed  so  that  the  rest  of 
the  army  might  escape.  Their  losses  were 
great  but  Von  Bulow  was  checked.     How- 


ever, this  army  was  under  severe  pressure 
until  it  reached  a  position  back  of  Guise  and 
Vervins,  where,  reserving  its  wings,  it 
met  Von  Billow's  advance  with  a  counter 
attack  and  threw  it  back.  In  this  action 
the  Prussian  guard  was  so  badly  cut  to 
pieces  that  it  was  withdrawn  for  reorgani- 
zation, and  then  Lanrezac  retreated  in 
comparative  peace  until  Von  Kluck  came 
down  on  his  flank  at  La  Fere  and  hustled 
him  out. 

The  centre  army,  the  four  corps  of  De 
Langle,  retreated  on  Chalons  by  way  of 
Vouzieres  under  continual  pressure  from 
Von  Hausen  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg. 

On  the  right  (east)  Ruffey's  army,  now 
commanded  by  Sarrail,  consisting  of  three 
corps,  retreated  from  the  region  of  Longwy 
at  their  leisure.  Its  ofl'ensive  had  been 
efi^ective  before  the  retreat  began,  and 
when,  on  September  ist,  two  corps  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  army  advanced  against 
it,  the  5th  and  6th  corps  attacked  them 
and  threw  them  back  in  a  brisk  action  at 
Cierges.  Thereafter  the  retreat  was  with- 
out serious  interference.  During  the  day 
they  would  move,  at  night  the  Germans 
would  follow,  and  the  armies  were  in 
serious  contact  only  for  a  short  time  every 
day.  Mezieres  and  Sedan  held  out  for 
three  days,  and  this  helped  the  retirement. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  Jofi're  in- 
tended to  continue  his  retreat  to  the  line 
of  the  Seine  but  that  he  took  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  not  at 
their  best  and  that  he  could  bring  up  rein- 
forcements from  another  field  of  operations 
to  force  a  battle.  The  French  had  been 
successful  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Germans  were  not  in  condition  there  to 
attack  in  force  immediately.  This  al- 
lowed Joffre  to  withdraw  two  of  the  six 
corps  the  French  had  in  that  region  and 
reinforce  the  main  army  with  them.  These 
reinforcements  had  a  decisive  efi'ect  on 
the  battle. 

WHEN    THE    FRENCH    STOPPED    RETREATING 

When  the  order  to  stop  the  retreat  was 
given  the  Allies'  left  was  at  Crecy,  about 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Paris,  and  from  this 
point  the  English,  three  small  corps  under 
French,'  stretched  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
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THE     BATTLE-FRONT    ON     SEPTEMBER     5TH 

ON  THE  5TH  OF  SEPTEMBER  THE  FRENCH  HAD  SUCCEEDED  IN  WITHDRAWING  THE  BULK  OF  THEIR  ARMY  FROM 
NORTHERN  FRANCE  AND  REARRANGING  IT  SOUTH  OF  THE  MARNE  RIVER.  ITS  LEFT  RESTED  IN  THE  AREA  SUR- 
ROUNDING NOGENT,  ON  THE  SEINE  RIVER,  AND  FROM  THERE  IT  EXTENDED  IN  A  BOW  SHAPE  TO  THE  FORTRESS  OF 
VERDUN.  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  LEFT  AND  PARIS  THE  BRITISH  ARMY,  ROUGHLY  HANDLED  IN  ITS  RETREAT 
SOUTH,  FACED  VON  KLUCK's  GERMANS,  WHILE  IN  PARIS  AND  TO  THE  NORTH  ADDITIONAL  FRENCH  FORCES  WERE 
BEING  ASSEMBLED.  THE  GERMANS  WERE  RIGHT  AT  THE  HEELS  OF  THE  RETREATING  FRENCH  AND  CAME  UPON 
THEM  JUST  AS  THEY  WERE  ARRANGING  THEIR  LINES.  THERE  WERE  MANY  GAPS,  WHICH  THE  GERMANS  LOST  NO 
TIME  IN  FINDING.  INTO  THESE  TilEY  PUSHED  TROOPS.  THE  FRENCH,  HOWEVER,  STOOD  THEIR  GROUND  AND 
HURRIED    UP  TROOPS  TO    FILL  THE    GAPS    IN    THEIR    LINE 


rection  a  dozen  miles  to  Vaudoy  The 
nearest  French  army  was  that  of  D'Esperey 
— ^who  had  succeeded   Lanrezac — its   left 


ten  miles  away  at  Courchamps,  while  the 
gap  between  it  and  the  English  was  filled 
by  three  divisions  of  cavalry.     The  right 


THE     BATTLE-FRONT    ON     SEPTEMBER     7TH 

BY  SEPTEMBER  7TH  THE  GERMANS  HAD  SUCCEEDED  IN  POURING  TROOPS  INTO  PRACTICALLY  ALL  THE  GAPS 
IN  THE  FRENCH  LINE,  AND  IT  APPEARED  FOR  A  WHILE  AS  IF  THE  FRENCH  CENTRE  WERE  IRRETRIEVABLY  SMASHED. 
THE  EXTREME  GERMAN  RIGHT  UNDER  VON  KLUCK  WAS  ATTACKED,  HOWEVER,  IN  A  DETERMINED  MANNER  BY 
THE  BRITISH  UNDER  GENERAL  FRENCH  AND  BY  TROOPS  SENT  OUT  FROM  PARIS  UNDER  MAUNOURY.  VON  KLUCK 
WAS  THUS  FORCED  TO  MAKE  NEW  DISPOSITIONS  AND  TO  LESSEN  THE  PRESSURE  HE  HAD  EXERTED  ON  D'eSPEREY's 
LEFT.  IN  THE  MEANTIME  REINFORCEMENTS  WERE  COMING  TO  THE  CRITICAL  POINTS  IN  THE  FRENCH  LINE  WITH 
ALL   POSSIBLE   SPEED 
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THE    BATTLE-FRONT    ON     SEPTEMBER    QTH 

ON  SEPTEMBER  QTH  THE  FRENCH  REINFORCEMENTS  HAD  REACHED  THE  CRITICAL  POINTS  IN  THE  LINE, 
EFFECTED  THEIR  DEPLOYMENT,  AND  GONE  INTO  BATTLE.  JOFFRE  ORDERED  A  GENERAL  ATTACK  ALL  ALONG  THE 
LINE,  FOCH,  WHOSE  ARMY  WAS  BEING  VERY  HARD  PRESSED,  SENT  THE  FOLLOWING  REPLY  TO  HIS  CHIEF's  ORDER 
TO  attack:  "my  left  has  BEEN  FORCED  BACK,  MY  RIGHT  IS  ROUTED,  I  SHALL  ATTACK  WITH  THE  CENTRE."  AT 
THIS  TIME,  THE  FRENCH  TROOPS  ACTING  AGAINST  VON  KLUCK's  RIGHT  BEING  REINFORCED  VERY  RAPIDLY,  HE 
BEAT  A  HASTY  RETREAT  TO  PREVENT  BEING  COMPLETELY  OUTFLANKED.  THIS  WITHDRAWAL  UNCOVERED  THE 
RIGHT  OF  VON  BULOW's  GERMAN  ARMY,  WHICH  WAS  PROMPTLY  ATTACKED  BY  d'eSPEREY  AND  FORCED  TO  GIVE 
GROUND.  THIS  IN  TURN  FORCED  VON  HAUSEN  TO  GIVE  WAY  AND  THE  GENERAL  RETREAT  OF  THE  GERMANS  WAS 
STARTED  FOR  THE  MARNE  RIVER 


was  twenty  milea  away  at  Sezanne,  where 
the  new  army  of  Foch,  composed  of 
African  and  reserve  troops,  three  corps  in 


all,  stretched  twenty  miles  to  Sommesous. 
Then  came  another  gap  of  ten  miles,  filled 
as  best  possible  with  artillery  and  cavalry. 


THE  BATTLE-FRONT  ON  SEPTEMBER  I2TH 

ON  SEPTEMBER  I2TH  THE  FRENCH  HAD  PURSUED  THE  GERMANS  TO  THE  MARNE  RIVER,  WHERE  THEIR 
FURTHER  RAPID  PURSUIT  WAS  ARRESTED  AS  THE  GERMANS  BLEW  UP  THE  BRIDGES  AND  RESISTED  STRENUOUSLY 
WITH  THEIR  REAR  GUARD.  THE  FRENCH,  DUE  TO  THEIR  EXHAUSTING  PURSUIT  AND  THEIR  WORN-OUT  CAV- 
ALRY, WERE  UNABLE  TO  BREAK  THROUGH  QUICKLY  ENOUGH  TO  CAUSE  THE  GERMANS  SERIOUS  EMBARRASS- 
MENT AND  TO  DISORGANIZE  THEIR  RETREAT.  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WURTEMBURG's  ARMY  WAS  NOW 
UNCOVERED  AND  FORCED  IN  A  FfeW  DAYS  INTO  RETREAT,  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  CROWN  PRINCE's  ARMY.  THE 
GERMANS  STOPPED  THEIR  RETREAT  AT  THE  AISNE  RIVER 
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until  the  left  of  De  Langle's  army  was 
reached  at  Sompuis,  whence  it  stretched 
twenty-five  miles  to  Sermaize.  Then  an- 
other gap,  and  Sarrail's  army  lying  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  from  Revigny  to 
Souilly.  Then  a  gap  and  the  fortress  of 
Verdun.  Troops  from  the  garrison  of  Paris 
and  Maunoury  were  placed  between  French 
and  Paris.  A  division  under  Maunoury 
was  near  Meaux.  Coutanceau,  commander 
of  Verdun,  sent  a  division  to  connect  the 
right  of  the  French  army  with  this  point. 

A    BOW-SHAPED    BATTLE    LINE 

The  French  armies  lay  in  the  form  of  a 
bow  about  150  miles  long  with  its  right 
near  Verdun  and  its  left  near  Paris  but 
separated  from  both.  Into  the  hollow  of 
this  bow  the  Germans  poured  their  troops 
and  all  but  succeeded  in  breaking  it. 

The  German  armies  were  opposed  to  the 
Allies  as  follows:  that  of  Von  Kluck  against 
the  English,  the  cavalry-filled  gap,  and 
D'Esperey's  left;  Von  Biilow  against 
D'Esperey's  right  and  Foch's  left;  Von 
Hausen  against  Foch's  right,  the  cavalry 
between  that  and  De  Langle,  and  against 
De  Langle's  left;  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg 
against  De  Langle  and  the  Crown  Prince 
against  Sarrail. 

The  battlefield  where  this  bow  lay  has 
three  distinct  parts:  beginning  at  Crecy 
it  is  rolling  or  hilly  and  heavily  wooded,  in 
the  centre  it  is  a  vast  plain  with  detached 
elevations  tending  to  run  together  in  a 
ridge  along  the  French  lines,  and  in  front 
of  the  middle  of  this  line  are  the  marshes  of 
St.  Gond;  on  the  right  it  again  becomes  hilly 
and  wooded  until  about  Verdun  it  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  country.  But  as  a 
whole  the  locality  offers  an  excellent  field 
for  manoeuvres. 

THE    THREE    STAGES    OF   THE    BATTLE 

Like  the  field  the  battle  divides  itself 
naturally  into  three  sections,  the  west, 
middle,  and  east;  and  into  three  periods, 
that  of  the  German  attack  and  advance, 
when  the  French  were  all  but  broken,  that 
of  the  French  counter  offensive,  and  that 
of  the  German  retreat.  These  periods 
were  not  synchronous  on  all  parts  of  the 
field,  being  most  rapid  on  the  west  and 
slowest  on  the  east. 


During  the  first  period  the  battle  had 
the  character  of  several  independent  en- 
gagements, and  as  such,  after  roughly  out- 
lining it,  it  is  best  to  follow  it.  The  French 
had  a  fairly  strong  defensive  position 
which  they  had  had  no  time  to  strengthen 
artificially  as  they  arrived  on  the  night  of 
the  5th  and  the  German  attack  began  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th.  The  gaps  in  the 
French  line  were  serious  and,  had  Joflfre 
not  been  able  to  fill  them,  would  have  led 
to  disaster.  The  first  period  of  the  battle 
consisted  in  the  Germans'  finding  these 
gaps,  breaking  through  them,  and  threat- 
ening to  cut  the  French  army  into  frag- 
ments. The  second  period  was  the  ar- 
rival of  French  reinforcements  which 
checked  the  German  advance  and  made 
successful  counter  attacks.  The  French 
wings,  guarded  by  Verdun  and  Paris,  were 
fairly  secure. 

The  German  army  was  weak  in  the 
centre.  Von  Billow's  left  and  Von  Hau- 
sen's  right  stretched  over  a  great  extent 
of  territory,  and,  in  the  efforts  to  beat 
back  the  wings  of  the  French  armies  to 
which  they  were  opposed,  this  centre  was 
further  weakened. 

HOW  THE  GERMANS  BLUNDERED 

This  was  the  great  tactical  blunder  of 
the  Germans.  They  threw  all  their  forces 
against  the  French  positions  as  if  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  holding  nothing  in  reserve 
to  overcome  some  weakness  should  it 
develop.  When  the  French  counter  offen- 
sive began  they  had  nothing  to  call  up  to 
meet  it.  Another  blunder  was  that  of 
Von  Kluck  in  placing  too  low  an  estimate 
on  the  French  and  English  on  the  west.  A 
third  was  perhaps  unavoidable:  the  German 
movement  to  succeed  must  needs  be  speedy 
but  it  was  so  fast  that  the  army  got  ahead 
of  its  supplies.  Though  events  proved 
that  there  were  enough  supplies  for  several 
days  there  were  not  enough  for  the  intense 
and  long-drawn-out  battles  of  the  present. 
But  the  great  blunder  was  the  tactical 
one  of  the  weak,  unsupported  centre. 

When,  on  September  5th,  the  order  to 
stop  the  retreat  came,  the  effect  on  the 
troops  was  marvelous,  the  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  men  being  instantaneous. 
Laggards  revived  and  seemed  to  feel  no 
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longer  the  heat  or  the  weight  of  their  ac- 
coutrements, cavalrymen,  swaying  ex- 
hausted on  weary  animals,  laughed  and 
slapped  one  another  on  the  back.  The 
very  horses  seemed  to  be  refreshed. 

VON    KLUCK    HALTED 

In  the  first  phase  each  general  fought  his 
army  as  best  he  could:  on  the  west  Von 
Kluck  apparently  paid  no  attention  to  the 
English  troops,  believing  that  they  had 
been  so  thoroughly  mauled  as  to  have  lost 
their  organization  and  be  worthless,  or  to 
the  French  garrison  of  Paris. 

He  held  in  reserve  one  corps  on  his  right 
(west)  to  hold  off  any  possible  offensive  of 
the  Allies  on  that  flank,  and  with  the  rest 
of  his  army  moved  forward  toward  Troyes 
as  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  way.  Orders 
of  his  given  on  September  5th  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  his  troops  well  south  of 
where  the  fighting  took  place  make  amus- 
ing reading  in  the  light  of  after  events. 
He  attacked  on  the  5th  late  and  gained 
some  ground.  Gallieni  sent  Maunoury 
from  Paris  with  a  division  which  took  its 
position  about  Meaux  on  Von  Kluck's 
flank,  and  other  troops  from  Paris  were 
held  in  reserve  between  that  and  the  capi- 
tal. Among  these  were  the  troops  which 
went  to  war  in  taxicabs. 

VON    KLUCK    ROUTED 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  German 
advance  was  counter-attacked  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  this  unexpected  episode  halted 
it  absolutely.  Then  the  French  under 
Maunoury  began  to  exert  pressure  on  Von 
Kluck's  right  and  by  moving  north  threat- 
ened to  turn  it.  One  corps  was  drawn 
from  the  centre,  where  it  had  opposed  the 
English,  and  with  great  rapidity  was 
thrown  against  the  French  near  Meaux 
and  extended  until  it  threatened  to  out- 
flank them.  The  corps  which  were  held 
in  reserve  between  this  point  and  Paris 
were  not  brought  into  action  and  Von 
Kluck's  manoeuvre  was  therefore  successful 
in  temporarily  checking  the  movement  on' 
his  flank.  But  at  the  same  time  it  allowed 
the  English  to  advance  and  threaten  to  cut 
off  his  right  from  his  left  (September  7th), 
while  late  in  the  day  the  French  began  to 
move   around   his   flank   again.     Against 
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D'Esperey  and  the  cavalry  between  him 
and  the  English,  Von  Kluck's  offensive 
had  met  with  some  success  and  he  was 
able  to  withdraw  another  corps  from  his 
centre  and  throw  it  on  his  right,  actually 
succeeding  in  outflanking  the  French 
flanking  movement  (September  8th).  But 
this  allowed  D'Esperey  to  advance  against 
the  weakened  centre  and  left,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  there  was  nothing  for  Von 
Kluck  to  do  but  get  his  troops  out  of  what 
threatened  to  become  a  bag  for  the  whole 
army.  The  speed  with  which  he  succeeded 
in  withdrawing  his  troops  was  remarkable, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through 
which  the  routed  Germans  passed  tell  of 
haggard,  panting  men,  their  accoutrements 
carried  on  wagons,  being  driven  to  even 
greater  speed  by  the  voices  and  blows  of 
their  officers.  Von  Kluck  got  clean  away 
but  his  losses  were  great,  as  were  those  of 
the  French  in  their  advance  north  from 
Meaux  against  his  right  flank.  Only  the 
German  general's  extreme  shrewdness  in 
guessing  just  what  was  happening  and 
getting  back  while  he  still  could  saved  his 
army  from  practical  annihilation. 

BENDING   THE    FRENCH    BOW 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  Von  Kluck 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  battle 
the  pressure  on  D'Esperey  was  less  than  on 
his  neighbor,  Foch.  D'Esperey  was  able 
to  advance,  whereas  Foch  was  hammered 
by  Von  Biilow  and  Von  Hausen,  particu- 
larly on  the  wings,  until  his  right  was 
driven  from  Sommesous  to  Herbisse  (Sep- 
tember 9th),  his  left  forced  back,  and  even 
his  centre  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  posi- 
tions. Had  not  D'Esperey  been  able  to 
send  a  corps  to  the  relief  of  Foch  the 
centre  of  the  French  army  would  have 
been  broken. 

By  eliminating  the  German  right  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  the  Germans 
over  the  French  was  overcome,  and 
D'Esperey  was,  by  his  advance,  able  to 
threaten  the  right  of  the  German  armies 
which  still  held  the  field. 

Foch's  left  was  forced  to  give  a  little 
ground,  but  his  centre  held  fairly  well. 
It  was  posted  on  a  series  of  slight  eleva- 
tions back  of  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond,  and 
here,  particularly  about  the  group  of  con- 
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nected  buildings  known  as  the  Chateau 
de  Mondemont,  some  of  the  most  desperate 
fighting  of  the  whole  battle  took  place. 
For  three  days  the  French  succeeded  in 
holding  this  position;  on  the  fourth  they 
were  driven  out,  but  when  the  Germans 
occupied  the  buildings  the  French  artillery 
made  the  place  a  perfect  hell.  Then  the 
tirailleurs  charged,  and  in  the  rooms  of 
the  chateau  a  hand-to-hand  fight  occurred 
in  confined  spaces  where  the  rifle  and 
bayonet  could  not  be  used  and  men  fought 
with  short  iron  bars  they  had  found  in  an 
outhouse.  The  number  of  killed  was  ap- 
palling for  so  small  a  space.  The  ceilings 
dripped  blood. 

FOCH    HARD-PRESSED 

The  right  of  Foch's  army  was  forced  to 
give  ground  almost  constantly  before  the 
assaults  of  the  Guard  (Von  Billow),  half 
of  the  1 2th  Saxon  corps,  and  all  the  13th 
Saxon  corps  of  reserve  (Von  Hausen). 
Foch's  right  was  bent  back  to  Herbisse, 
and  on  the  9th  the  12th  Saxon  reserve 
corps  had  begun  to  enter  Mailly. 

De  Langle  was  in  somewhat  better  con- 
dition than  Foch.  His  centre,  well  posted 
on  high  ground  back  of  the  Saulx  River  and 
the  Marne-Rhine  canal,  held  well  enough, 
beating  off  almost  easily  the  attacks  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg.  The  Germans 
forced  their  way  across  the  canal  but 
were  unable  to  dislodge  their  opponents. 
But  De  Langle's  left  (west)  was  attacked 
by  the  other  half  of  the  12th  Saxon  corps, 
the  19th  Saxon  corps  (Von  Hausen),  the 
8th  corps  (Wurtemburg),  while  the  12th 
corps  of  reserve  had  broken  through  the 
cavalry  screen  between  him  and  Foch  and 
was  advancing  on  Mailly.  To  meet  this 
he  had  to  reserve  the  17th  corps  on  his 
left.  His  right  was  forced  to  give  some 
ground  and  a  German  corps  (the  i8th 
of  reserve)  had  broken  through  beyond  it 
toward  Sermaize  and  Vassincourt  and 
reached  Robert  Espagne  (September. 8th). 

Sarrail  had  lost  less  ground  than  any 
of  the  others  (except  on  the  west  where 
Von  Kluck  had  been  thrown  back).  The 
Crown  Prince  had  attacked  him  and  the 
fighting  had  been  very  severe,  but  the  dif- 
ficult nature  of  the  country  made  defense 
more  easy. 


This  was  the  situation  of  the  various 
battles — as  1  have  said,  it  is  better  to  con- 
sider them  as  yet  as  disconnected  engage- 
ments— on  the  night  of  the  8th  and  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  before  the  beginning  of  the 
general  French  offensive:  On  the  west  Von 
Kluck  routed  and  D'Esperey  beginning  to 
advance  and  able  to  help  Foch,  who  was 
in  a  precarious  position,  his  left  weakened, 
his  centre  unsteady,  and  his  right  all  but 
demolished;  the  other  army  of  the  centre, 
that  of  De  Langle,  though  it  had  not  been 
forced  to  give  quite  so  much  ground  as 
Foch's,  under  heavy  pressure  on  all  its 
positions  and  cut  off  from  the  armies  on 
either  flank  by  heavy  forces  of  German 
troops;  on  the  east  Sarrail,  though  holding 
stronger  positions  than  the  other  armies, 
was  threatened  on  the  flank  by  the  Ger- 
mans at  Robert  Espagne. 

It  seemed  that  the  French  centre  was 
smashed  and  that  in  spite  of  the  success 
on  the  right  the  battle  had  gone  against 
them.  It  seemed  so,  for  JoflFre's  answer  to 
the  German  attack  had  not  yet  been  made. 

foch's  magnificent  message 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Foch 
sent  his  superb  message  to  his  commander- 
in-chief.  "My  left  has  been  forced  back, 
my  right  is  routed.  I  shall  attack  with 
the  centre." 

There  was  sound  sense  back  of  the  seem- 
ing braggadocio  of  this  remark,  for  the 
Germans  had  weakened  their  centre,  never 
too  strong  owing  to  the  positions  of  Von 
Billow  and  Von  Hausen,  and  there  was  a 
good  chance  that  Foch,  unaided,  might 
break  it. 

But  at  this  time  the  battle  lost  its  char- 
acter of  separate  engagements  and  Joffre 
unified  it.  On  the  8th  and  9th  two  corps 
had  arrived  from  Lorraine  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  recent  victory,  and  with  them 
Joffre  proceeded  to  plug  the  holes  in  his 
line.  The  15th  corps  had  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Bar-le-Duc  on  the  8th. 
The  inhabitants  tell  how  during  the  first 
days  the  sound  of  battle  grew  nearer  until 
the  very  houses  shook  under  the  concussion 
of  the  guns  and  the  German  advance 
seemed  irresistible.  Then  the  French  artil- 
lery began  to  pass  through  the  streets 
going  toward  the  front,  and  after  a  short 
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time  the  roar  increased  in  volume  and 
began  to  grow  more  distant.  This  corps 
attacked  the  Germans  at  Robert  Espagne 
and  drove  them  back  in  some  confusion. 
This  allowed  De  Langle  to  take  one  division 
of  the  2d  corps  and  one  division  of  the 
Colonial  corps  and  send  them  to  his  hard 
pressed  left. 

Foch's  right  was  reinforced  by  a  divi- 
sion of  reserve,  while  the  second  of  the 
corps  from  Alsace,  the  21st,  checked  the 
German  offensive  between  Foch  and  De 
Langle  and  allowed  these  to  reestablish 
their  positions  (morning  of  September 
9th). 

On  the  9th  De  Langle  began  a  violent 
attack  on  Sompuis  and  Foch  on  La  Fere 
Champenoise  which  the  German  centre 
was  unable  to  withstand.  After  their 
terrific  attacks  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  they  were 
broken  so  easily  and  forced  to  begin  a  defi- 
nite retreat  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  offensive. 

THE    GERMAN    CENTRE    DEMOLISHED 

D'Esperey,  now  that  Von  Kluck  was 
disposed  of,  was  advancing  rapidly.  His 
extreme  right,  the  corps  he  had  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Foch,  broke  through  the  German 
centre  (September  9th)  and  by  night  was 
near  Baye.  On  the  9th  the  German  centre 
was  demolished. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth,  the  21st 
corps  left  Mailly,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
loth-iith  it  had  reached  the  Marne  near 
Mairy,  hustling  the  Germans  ahead  of  it. 
D'Esperey's  advance  turned  east  from 
Baye  and  reached  Vertus,  threatening  to 
bag  Von  Blilow. 

This  was  the  third  period  of  the  battle, 
the  German  retreat,  when  the  centre  was 
broken  into  pieces,  which  were  cut  off 
from  mutual  support  and  threatened  with 
having  their  retreat  barred.  They  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  in  fact 
they  were  routed.  Had  the  French  been 
able  to  follow  up  their  victory  it  would 
have  been  an  utter  disaster  for  the  Ger- 
mans.    But  the  French  were  exhausted. 


Their  cavalry,  insufficient  to  begin  with, 
had  been  sent  from  point  to  point  in  the 
line  during  their  retreat  from  the  frontier 
and  had  been  used  as  infantry  during  the 
battle.  Men  and  horses  were  worn  out. 
The  slow  English  advance  and  the  non- 
utilization  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  in  its 
entirety  had  allowed  the  escape  of  Von 
Kluck:  the  exhaustion  of  the  French  al- 
lowed the  escape  of  the  centre.  On  the 
east,  owing  to  the  same  cifificult  country 
which  had  made  their  advance  small,  the 
Crown  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg  were  able  to  hold  on  until  the  12th, 
when  the  pressure  on  their  flank  was  too 
great  and  they  retreated. 

THE    GERMAN    RETREAT 

How  complete  the  French  victory  was  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were 
unable  to  hold  the  extremely  strong  line 
of  the  Marne,  though  the  necessity  of  re- 
pairing the  bridges  across  this  river  which 
the  Germans  had  destroyed  delayed  the 
French  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  take 
up  the  positions  they  have  occupied  more 
or  less  exactly  ever  since.  The  advance 
of  the  French  was  so  rapid  in  the  centre 
that  not  only  were  brigades  and  regiments 
mixed  in  the  hurry  of  the  retreat  but  por- 
tions of  corps  and  even  of  armies  became 
confused  with  each  other.  Though  the 
French  did  not  annihilate  or  cripple  the 
German  army,  the  battle  miscalled  of  the 
Marne  was  a  decisive  one  and  the  feeling 
of  superiority  which  it  has  given  to  the 
French  soldiers  over  their  opponents  has 
lasted  through  the  weary  months  of  trench 
warfare  until  the  present. 

Concerning  the  losses,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  with  absolute  accuracy  as  yet,  and 
those  most  likely  to  know  approximately 
are  most  unwilling  to  hazard  an  estimate. 
There  is  no  question  that  they  were  great. 
That  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  10 
per  cent,  of  the  numbers  engaged  is  likely 
and  that  they  exceeded  this  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  This  excludes  losses  in  pris- 
oners, which  were  slight  for  the  French 
and  heavy  for  the  Germans. 
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DURING  the  last  four  years, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
there  has  been  conducted  prob- 
ably the  most  thorough  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  mortality  ever  attempted  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  This  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  scientific  bodies  in  this  country 
best  equipped  to  deal  with  the  subject — the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America  and  the  Med- 
ical Directors'  Association.  First  a  table 
of  mortality  was  worked  out,  showing  the 
normal  death  rate  at  all  ages  for  insured 
lives,  based  upon  the  actual  experience 
of  the  life  insurance  companies.  Having 
thus  established  a  standard  of  comparison, 
i.  e.,  the  normal  death  rate  for  insured  lives, 
the  actual  mortality  among  certain  classes 
of  risks  was  compared  to  this  standard. 

Each  life  insurance  company  contributed 
its  experience  for  thirty  years  in  each  class 
investigated.  The  experience  of  all  the 
companies  was  then  pooled  for  each  class, 
and  the  results  were  drawn  off  and  com- 
pared with  the  standard  for  all  insured 
lives,  which  had  previously  been  estab- 
lished. In  many  of  the  classes  the  lives 
"under  consideration  ran  into  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  the  experience, 
covering  the  combined  results  in  all  com- 
panies throughout  a  long  period  of  years, 
was  so  broad  as  to  establish  the  fact  that 
certain  classes  show  a  higher  or  lower  death 
rate  than  the  normal. 

The  classes  to  be  considered,  in  dealing 
with  the  effect  of  food  and  drink  upon 
longevity,  consist  of: 

1 .  Overweights. 

2.  Underweights. 

3.  Users  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

4.  Those  connected  with  the  trade  in 
liquor. 

As  a  preliminary  to  an  intelligent  study 


of  the  results  in  these  classes,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  insurance  companies  do 
not  freely  accept  as  policyholders  men  who 
are  unduly  heavy  or  men  who  use  liquors 
either  periodically  or  regularly  to  excess. 
The  results,  thereifore,  reflect  the  death  rate 
among  the  better  class  of  overweights,  and 
the  moderate  users  of  liquor;  and  we  can 
only  guess  at  the  still  further  increased 
mortality  among  those  who  are  less  moder- 
ate in  the  use  of  food  and  drink. 

Overweight  is  frequently  a  family  char- 
acteristic; often  the  extra  weight  is  caused 
by  a  large  frame,  large  hands,  feet,  and 
limbs,  and  is  represented  by  muscle 
rather  than  by  fat.  Excessive  weight, 
however,  may  broadly  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  the  excessive  use  of  food  or  the 
use  of  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  food.  It  does  net,  at  any  rate, 
usually  result  from  abstemious  self-denial. 
Actual  experience  shows  an  excessive  mor- 
tality even  among  the  better-class  of  over- 
weights, as  culled  out  by  the  insurance 
companies. 

The  following  table  is  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  more  than  220,000  select  male 
lives,  and  shows  the  average  weight  at  dif- 
ferent heights  and  ages  (the  figures  for 
female  lives  differ  slightly,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  pounds) : 

THE  NORMAL  WEIGHT  OF  A  MAN 

Height  Weight  in  pounds  at  ages 

Ft.  in.  20  to  24  25  to  29  30  to  34  35  to  39  40  to  44  45  to  49  5°  &  over 


5  0 

119 

124 

127 

129 

132 

134 

135 

5  I 

121 

126 

129 

131 

134 

136 

137 

5  2 

124 

128 

131 

133 

136 

138 

139 

5  3 

127 

131 

134 

136 

139 

141 

142 

5  4 

131 

134 

137 

140 

142 

144 

145 

5  5 

135 

138 

141 

144 

146 

148 

149 

5  6 

139 

142 

145 

148 

150 

152 

153 

5  7 

142 

146 

149 

152 

154 

156 

157 

5  8 

146 

ISO 

154 

157 

159 

161 

162 

5  9 

150 

154 

158 

162 

164 

166 

167 

5  10 

154 

158 

163 

167 

169 

171 

172 

511 

158 

163 

168 

172 

175 

177 

178 

6  0 

163 

169 

174 

178 

181 

183 

184 

6  I 

168 

175 

180 

184 

187 

190 

191 

6  2 

173 

181 

186 

191 

194 

197 

198 

We  will  now  give  the  variation  in  mortal- 
ity over  the  average  in  three  groups  of 
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lives:  where  the  insured  were  from  5  to  10 
pounds  under  normal  weight;  15  to  20 
pounds  under  normal  weight;  and  25  to  45 
pounds  under  normal  weight,  as  compared 
with  similar  groups  where  the  insured  were 
the  same  number  of  pounds  above  normal 
weight.  This  experience  is  based  on  re- 
sults in  dealing  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives.  In  compiling  these  figures, 
lives  entering  prior  to  age  thirty  have  been 
omitted,  both  because  weight  put  on  in 
early  years  by  vigorous  lives  does  not  seem 
to  have  so  great  an  effect  upon  mortality 
as  in  the  case  of  older  men  (though  the  more 
favorable  experience  here  may  be  affected 
by  the  greater  number  of  withdrawals 
among  the  younger  lives),  and  because  the 
mortality  of  underweights  at  ages  below 
thirty  is  affected  by  an  undue  proportion 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  those  who  are 
both  light  and  young  showing  a  predispo- 
sition to  that  disease.  The  experience  is 
thus  more  nearly  normal  among  entrants 
aged  thirty  or  upward. 

RATIO  OF  ACTUAL  TO  EXPECTED  DEATHS 

5  to  10  pounds  underweight  94  per  cent. 

5  to  10  pounds  overweight  99  per  cent. 

15  to  20  pounds  underweight  97  per  cent. 

15  to  20  pounds  overweight  106  per  cent. 

25  to  45  pounds  underweight  98  per  cent. 

25  to  45  pounds  overweight  128  per  cent. 

That  the  mortality  on  heavyweights 
still  further  increases  with  those  who  are 
still  heavier  is  indicated  by  experience 
drawn  from  men  50  to  80  pounds  over  the 
normal,  in  which  the  deaths  were  1 52  per 
cent,  of  the  expected  for  ages  of  entry  more 
than  thirty.  The  significance  of  these 
ratios  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  in  this  class  there  would  be  1,520 
deaths  to  only  i  ,000  in  a  class  experiencing 
a  normal  mortality. 

All  the  experience  quoted  above  was 
made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  age  of  the  in- 
sured at  entry  for  the  reason  that  the 
weight  was  not  known  at  any  other  time 
than  the  age  at  entry. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  the  use  of  al- 
coholic liquors  on  longevity,  an  investiga- 
tion was  made  of  the  mortality  among 
groups  which  admitted,  prior  to  acceptance, 
the  excessive  use  of  liquors  on  one  or  more 
occasions   within    a   specified   number   of 


years.     The   ratio  of  actual   to  expected 
deaths  in  these  groups  was  as  follows: 

One  excess  or  more  within  two 

years  of  application     .      .  174  per  cent. 

One  excess  or  more  within  two 

to  five  years  of  application  .  148  per  cent. 
One  excess  or  more  within  five 

to  ten  years  of  application  .  1 50  per  cent. 
Excess  at  some  indefinite  time 

in  the  past 146  per  cent. 

This  experience  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  mortality  is  distinctly  high  on  lives 
reporting  the  use  of  alcohol  occasionally  to 
excess.  Also  the  death  rate  from  suicide 
and  accident  was  higher  than  the  normal. 
Turning  from  those  who  occasionally 
used  liquors  to  excess,  an  investigation 
covering  about  42,000  lives  was  made  of 
those  who  made  a  steady  use  of  alcohol 
but  were  not  supposed  to  use  it  to  excess. 
The  experience  as  to  these  was  divided 
into  two  classes:  first,  where  the  standard 
of  acceptance  included  those  who  drank 
daily  two  or  more  glasses  of  beer  or  one 
glass  of  whiskey  (or  their  equivalents) ;  and, 
second,  where  the  standard  included  men 
who  admitted  using  two  ounces  of  alcohol 
or  more  per  day,  but  not  sufficient  to  have 
led  to  rejection.     The  experience  follows: 

RATIO  OF  ACTUAL  TO  EXPECTED  DEATHS 

Class   I 118  per  cent. 

Class  2 186  per  cent. 

In  class  2  the  death  rate  from  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  pneu- 
monia, and  suicide  was  twice  the  normal. 

Taking  next  the  experience  among  men 
whose  habits  had  formerly  been  intemper- 
ate but  who  had,  prior  to  date  of  applica- 
tion, reformed  without  treatment,  it  was 
found  that  the  deaths  were  132  per  cent,  of 
the  expected.  The  death  rate  from 
Bright's  disease,  pneumonia,  and  suicide 
was  higher  than  the  normal  in  this  class. 

The  experience  was  then  drawn  off  of 
those  formerly  intemperate  who  had  taken 
a  cure  and  had  been  total  abstainers  since 
the  cure.  In  this  group  the  ratio  of  actual 
to  expected  was  135  per  cent.  The  death 
rate  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's 
disease,  and  suicide  was  high. 

It  is  evident  that  the  heavier  mortality 
which  is  experienced  among  the  users  of 
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alcoholic  liquors  extends  to  those  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture or  distribution  of  liquor.  From 
the  various  occupations  investigated  we 
give  the  following  experience: 

Hotel  proprietors  and  managers 

not  attending  bar  .  135  per  cent. 

Hotel  proprietors  and  managers 

attending  bar  occasionally  or 

regularly 178  per  cent. 

In  these  classes  the  deaths  from  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  were  six  times  the  standard; 
from  diabetes  and  Bright's  disease,  about 
three  times  the  standard;  from  apoplexy, 
heart  disease,  and  pneumonia,  nearly  twice 
the  standard. 

Dealing  with  the  keepers  of  saloons,  bil- 
liard rooms,  pool  rooms,  and  bowling 
alleys  with  bar,  the  experience  was  found 
to  be  as  follows: 

Proprietors   and  managers  not 

attending  bar  .      .      182  per  cent. 

Proprietors  and  managers  at- 
tending bar  occasionally  or 
regularly 173  per  cent. 

Taking  up  those  engaged  in  breweries, 
the  experience  was  as  follows: 

Proprietors,     managers,    and 

superintendents     .      .      .  135  per  cent. 

Clerks 130  per  cent. 

Foremen,  maltsters,  beer-pump 

repairers,  and  journeymen  152  per  cent. 

In  this  class,  deaths  from  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  Bright's  disease,  and  suicide  were 
also  higher  than  the  standard. 

The  experience  upon  the  proprietors, 
managers,  and  superintendents  of  distil- 
eries  proved  satisfactory  (perhaps  because 
only  few  of  them  had  been  accepted,  and 
those  most  carefully  selected  because  of 
their  contact  with  whisky),  but  in  dealing 
with  those  connected  with  wholesale  liquor 
houses  the  death  rate  is  again  found  high: 

Proprietors  and  managers  .  .  122  per  cent. 
Clerks 112  per  cent. 

The  experience  was  then  taken  of  pro- 
prietors and  managers  of  restaurants  with 
a  bar,  where  such  proprietors  or  managers 
did  not  attend  bar.  The  ratio  of  actual 
deaths  to  those  expected  in  this  class  was 
152  per  cent.,  indicating  a  higher  mortality 


than  in  the  case  of  the  managers  of  hotels 
not  attending  bar. 

This  experience  was  followed  through  to 
cover  waiters  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
clubs  where  liquor  is  served.  This  class 
showed  a  mortality  of  177  per  cent,  of  the 
expected. 

In  dealing  with  the  experience  on  men  en- 
gaged in  these  various  occupations  it 
should  again  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  in- 
surance companies  have  selected  risks 
from  these  occupations  with  great  care, 
and  written  many  of  them  on  endowment 
forms  only,  thus  eliminating  the  less  desir- 
able and  the  less  thrifty  classes.  The 
mortality  throughout  is  excessive  not- 
withstanding the  care  exercised  in  origin- 
ally selecting  the  best  grade  of  risks  from 
these  occupations,  and  one  can  only  guess 
at  the  exceedingly  heavy  mortality  which 
must  be  experienced  among  these  classes 
as  a  whole. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  experience  just  given,  and  a  study  of 
the  data  from  which  it  is  collated,  are: 

1.  That  light  weight  (except  at  the 
younger  ages  where  there  has  been  a  family 
history  of  or  exposure  to  tuberculosis)  has 
no  adverse  effect  on  one's  prospects  of 
longevity.  On  the  contrary,  particularly 
at  the  middle  or  later  ages,  lightweights 
show  a  better  experience  even  than  the  av- 
erage for  insured  lives. 

2.  That  the  causes  which  tend  to  create 
overweight  tend  also  to  shorten  life. 

3.  That  in  view  of  the  care  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  overweights  from  whom 
this  experience  is  gathered,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  showing  degenerative 
diseases  in  the  family  history,  or  undue 
weight  or  size  in  the  abdominal  region, 
or  weight  due  to  fat  as  distinguished  from 
muscle  or  large  frame,  a  mortality  even 
far  heavier  than  that  given  above  is  in- 
dicated for  overweights  as  a  class. 

4.  That  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
even  to  an  extent  so  moderate  that  insur- 
ance companies  have  not  held  it  against  the 
applicant,  tends  to  shorten  life. 

5.  That  the  heavier  mortality  to  be 
found  .among  the  users  of  alcoholic  liquors 
extends  also  to  those  who  are  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  liquor 
business. 


"A  SALOONLESS    NATION    BY  1920" 


THE  WAR-CRY   OF  THE   ANTI-SALOON    LEAGUE - 

ADOPTED    STATE-WIDE 


-  EIGHTEEN    STATES  HAVE   ALREADY 
PROHIBITION 


BY 


JOHN    S.  GREGORY 


We  are  coming,  we  are  coming, 

From  every  sovereign  state. 
From  rockbound  old  Atlantic 

To  Pacific's  golden  gate. 
From  where  the  Northern  Rockies 

Lift  their  snow-crowned  peaks  on  high. 
To  where  the  Southern  breezes  play 

'Neath  soft  and  sunny  sky. 
From  the  land  of  fluffy  cotton, 

From  the  fields  of  golden  grain. 
From  the  mountains,  from  the  valleys. 

From  the  broad  and  fertile  plain, 
We're  the  vanguard  of  the  millions. 

Who  have  raised  this  battle  cry, 
'Neath   the   star-emblazoned    banner: 

"  King  Alcohol  must  die!" 

THE  poet-laureate  of  the  move- 
ment for  National  Prohibi- 
tion, the  Rev.  James  K. 
Shields,  celebrates,  in  these 
fiery  verses,  the  most  stirring 
and  persistent  agitation  of  the  time.  The 
anti-liquor  forces,  after  fifty  years  of 
pioneer  work  against  the  legalized  saloon, 
are  now  advancing  toward  their  ultimate 
goal.  A  dozen  organizations  have  joined 
in  one  unanimous  battle  cry:  "On  to 
Washington!''  The  year  1920  will  mark 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  for  this 
occasion  the  anti-liquor  forces  are  pre- 
paring a  magnificent  celebration.  By  that 
time,  if  their  anticipations  are  realized, 
the  United  States  will  be  a  saloonless 
nation;  for  prohibition  will  then  be  estab- 
lished by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  King  Alcohol  must  die! 
About  a  year  ago  three  thousand  men 
and  women  marched  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  singing  well  known 
temperance  songs.  They  were  represen- 
tatives of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  of  the 
Wom.an's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and    of   other    prohibition    organizations. 


Tfiey  were  a  committee  appointed  a  few 
months  before  at  a  huge  prohibition  con- 
vention held  in  Columbus,  O.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  men  and  women  who 
had  spent  practically  their  whole  lives 
fighting  the  liquor  traffic.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  they  had  won  victory  after 
victory;  in  that  time  nine  states  had  out- 
lawed the  saloon  and  enormous  areas  had 
adopted  anti-whisky  laws.  Their  whole 
bearing  reflected  this  hour  of  triumph. 
There  was  nothing  about  them  mean- 
spirited  and  suppliant;  their  attitude  was 
resolute,  conquering,  Messianic.  As  they 
swung  up  the  Avenue  six  abreast,  four 
men  and  two  women,  carrying  banners, 
singing  halleluiahs  and  war  songs,  they 
certainly  gave  an  impression  of  personal 
conviction  and  power. 

Their  purpose  was  the  inauguration 
of  this  new  reform  —  nation-wide  pro- 
hibition. Congressman  Richmond  P.  Hob- 
son,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator  Morris 
Sheppard,  of  Texas,  met  the  aggregation 
at  the  Capitol  steps.  There  were  prayers, 
speeches,  and  hymns.  With  great  cere- 
mony the  leaders  handed  the  law  makers 
the  following  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which,  the  next  day,  they  in- 
troduced in  both  Houses  of  Congress: 

Article  XVI II 

Section  i.  The  sale,  manufacture  for  sale, 
transportation  for  sale,  importation  for  sale, 
and  exportation  for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
for  beverage  purposes  in  the  United  States 
and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction, 
thereof  are  forever  prohibited. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
provide  for  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation, 
and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
sacramental,  medicinal,  mechanical,  pharma- 
ceutical, or  scientific  purposes,  or  for  use  in 
the  arts,  and  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  all  needful  legislation. 
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A  few  months  afterward  the  House  of 
Representatives  gave  this  amendment  a 
majority  vote.  As  it  did  not  reqeive  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  two-thirds, 
the  Senate  did  not  act  upon  it.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  majority  of  Congress- 
men voted  for  nation-wide  prohibition, 
however,  shows  the  progress  that  the 
prohibition  movement  has  made. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  introduce 
sumptuary  legislation  on  a  national  scale. 
What  are  the  forces  back  of  it? 

A    RELIGIOUS    MOVEMENT 

Fundamentally,  of  course,  the  move- 
ment is  a  religious  one.  No  reform  in  the 
country's  history,  not  even  anti-slavery, 
has  so  predominantly  found  its  inspiration 
in  religion.  The  Anti-Saloon  League, 
the  prime  mover  for  a  Constitutional 
amendment,  aims  almost  exclusively  to 
organize  the  churches  against  the  liquor 
traffic.  Its  head  officers  are  clergymen; 
the  majority  of  its  active  workers  have 
seen  preliminary  service  in  the  pulpit. 
The  institution  is  not  only  religious  but 
essentially  sectarian.  This  fact  its  spokes- 
men would  probably  dispute.  On  all 
occasions  it  advertises  the  fact  that  it  has 
no  sectarian  limitations.  It  attempts  to 
organize  all  churches,  Protestant  and 
Catholic;  the  fact  is,  however,  that  it 
finds  its  strongest  supporters  among  the 
evangelicals.  Its  membership  does  con- 
tain Roman  Catholics  —  Archbishop  Ire- 
land was  a  vice-president  in  the  early  days; 
the  mass  of  American  Catholics,  however, 
are  clearly  opposed  to  prohibition,  and 
the  American  Primate,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
openly  condemns  it,  except  in  rural  com- 
munities. The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  figured  little  in  its  councils; 
such  well  known  churchmen  as  the  late 
Bishop  Potter  and  Dr.  Rainsford,  of  New 
York,  have  spoken  against  it.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  agitation  is  very  largely  a  Methodist 
and  a  Baptist  movement.  Its  methods  are 
largely  the  methods  of  the  old-fashioned  re- 
ligious revival.  One  of  its  strongest  champ- 
ions is  the  Rev.  Billy  Sunday.  The  states 
that,  in  recent  years,  have  led  the  move- 
ment for  prohibition — Tennessee,  Georgia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina —  are  states 
in  which  the  evangelical   denominations 


are  numerically  strongest.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League  started  in  that  northern 
section  of  Ohio,  the  Western  Reserve, 
which  is  really  a  piece  of  New  England 
bodily  transplanted.  Its  birthplace  was 
Oberlin  —  a  headquarters  of  many  re- 
ligious enthusiasms  and  of  the  most  im- 
placable forms  of  abolition. 

The  saloon  fighters,  indeed,  have  taken 
over  most  of  the  spirit  of  the  anti-slavery 
agitation.  They  are  constantly  compar- 
ing themselves  with  the  moral  leaders  of 
sixty  years  ago;  like  many  movements  of 
the  kind,  they  find  their  inspiration  and 
patron  saint  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  "This 
Nation,"  they  are  fond  of  saying,  "cannot 
endure  half  drunk  and  half  sober."  In 
plain  speaking  and  even  in  violence  of 
language  they  resemble  the  old  abolition 
leaders.  In  their  minds  the  liquor  traffic 
is  the  "league  with  death  and  the  covenant 
with  Hell."  They  would  solve  the  liquor 
problem  in  the  same  way  that  the  Garri- 
sonians  would  have  solved  the  slavery 
problem  —  that  is,  by  destroying  it.  They 
see  nothing  about  it  that  is  not  bad;  and 
they  reserve  their  choicest  scorn  for  those 
who  would  seek  to  "minimize"  or  "regu- 
late" the  evil.  "You  might  as  well  try 
to  sweeten  a  polecat  by  sprinkling  it  with 
rose  water,"  says  the  Rev.  Purley  Baker, 
the  national  superintendent.  In  their  lan- 
guage a  liquor  saloon  is  always  a  "dirty 
hole";  a  liquor  dealer  is  a  "rum  seller";  a 
clergyman  who  does  not  favor  radical 
methods  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "fall- 
en preacher."  Like  the  Puritans,  the  anti- 
saloon  leaders  clothe  their  ideas  with  im- 
agery taken  from  the  Bible.  A  man  like 
Ex-governor  Patterson,  who  once  perse- 
cuted the  prohibitionists,  but  is  now  a  zeal- 
ous missionary  in  the  cause,  is  a  "  Saul  of 
Tarsus  made  Paul  the  Apostle."  The  Rev. 
Purley  A.  Baker,  the  national  superin- 
tendent, is  the  "Joshua,  who,  under  God's 
decree,  will  lead  us  into  the  completed 
emancipation  of  the  promised  land  of 
liberty,"  and  national  prohibition  is  a 
"  Patmos  vision."  These  facts  indicate  the 
kind  of  spirit  that  is  enlisted  in  this  new 
crusade.  It  is  the  spirit  that  sees  only 
one  side,  that  refuses  anything  mildly 
suggesting  compromise,  that  never  tires, 
never  gives  up,   never  gets  discouraged, 
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that  presses  on,  from  victory  to  victory, 
and  finds  in  a  temporary  defeat  only  an 
incentive  to  renew  the  struggle. 

"The  destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic," 
said  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Stevens,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  as  her  dying  message  to  the 
faithful,  "will  glorify  God  in  Heaven  and 
on  earth  will  hasten  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ.''  This  spiritual  exaltation 
finds  perhaps  its  most  emphatic  expression 
in  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell, 
the  man  who,  as  the  founder  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  present  campaign.  Mr.  Russell's  mind 
seems  to  have  all  the  essential  constituents 
of  the  religious  fanatic's.  He  is  a  man  of 
varied  experience;  he  has  been  a  lawyer, 
a  newspaper  man,  a  preacher;  and  in 
every  occupation  he  has  gone  on  accumu- 
lating hatred  of  the  liquor  traffic.  As  a 
young  man  he  barely  escaped  becoming  a 
drunkard  himself;  his  brother  for  many 
years  was  a  slave  of  the  saloon.  Experi- 
encing, like  many  of  these  Middle  Western 
religious  leaders,  a  sudden  conversion,  Mr. 
Russell's  new  spiritual  energy  found  its 
chief  object  of  attack  in  legalized  whisky. 
People  living  in  Kansas  City,  where  Mr. 
Russell  once  had  a  congregation,  still  tell 
of  his  visible  agitation  as  he  daily  passed 
one  of  the  city's  largest  breweries.  He 
would  raise  his  hands  heavenward  and 
murmur,  "Oh  God,  will  you  not  stop  this 
accursed  thing!" 

"a  man  divinely  chosen" 

Soon  Mr.  Russell  felt  the  consciousness 
of  a  Divine  mission:  God  had  sent  him 
into  the  world,  he  believed,  for  one  specific 
purpose  — to  destroy  this  whisky  monster. 
From  the  day  he  began  work,  he  has  never 
doubted  that  the  Almighty  has  directed 
his  every  step.  Once  a  pastor  in  Ohio 
introduced  him  in  these  words:  "There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was 
John;  it  is  equally  true  that  there  was  a 
man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was 
Russell."  "In  the  awed  silence  of  my 
heart,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  a  few  months 
ago,  recalling  this  episode,  "  I  was  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  statement  was 
true.     I n  the  beginning  God ! "     He  always 


refers  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  as  "God's 
plan."  In  the  early  days  of  the  struggle 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  wife  regularly  devoted 
one  day  a  week  to  fasting  and  prayer. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  then  consisted 
mainly  of  Mr.  Russell  and  his  family, 
living  in  a  back  alley  of  Columbus  and 
subsisting  by  occasional  visits  to  the 
pawnshop.  Mr.  Russell  was  ridiculed, 
vilified,  and  was  once  even  villainously 
assaulted  by  his  enemies  of  the  saloon; 
through  it  all,  however,  he  found  himself 
strengthened  by  his  faith  in  himself  as 
the  chosen  vessel.  He  now  attributes 
every  detail  of  progress  to  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  Almighty. 

THE  COUNTRY  TO  CONVERT  THE  TOWN 

Here,  then,  in  an  age  especially  marked 
by  religious  doubt  and  materialism,  we 
have  a  movement,  already  immensely 
successful,  which  represents  pure  religious 
exaltation.  Every  step  it  takes  it  regards 
as  an  act  of  Divine  intervention.  But 
the  national  prohibition  cause  implies 
more  than  a  Divine  assault  upon  the 
Powers  of  Evil.  It  represents  an  attempt 
of  the  rural  communities  to  regenerate 
the  towns.  Kansas  is  warring  on  the 
wickedness  of  New  York;  North  Dakota 
and  Oklahoma  propose  to  purify  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  liquor  problem  in  this  country 
at  the  present  moment  is  largely  a  city 
problem.  Whatever  varying  opinions  we 
may  have  of  the  general  success  of  pro- 
hibition, one  point  at  least  is  plain:  and 
that  is  its  success  in  rural  communities. 
Those  states  that  have  general  prohibition 
or  any  large  measure  of  local  option  have 
practically  driven  the  saloon  out  of  the 
villages  and  towns.  Moreover,  they  have 
done  something  that  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant: they  have  enormously  decreased 
drinking.  This  is  in  itself  a  great  reform; 
when  one  studies  the  situation  more 
closely,  however,  the  gain  appears  to  be 
almost  infinitesimal. 

For  the  liquor  problem  in  this  country 
is  not  a  rural  problem;  it  is  a  city  prob- 
lem. One  could  easily  go  over  the  map 
and  pick  out  thirty-six  states  —  enough  to 
ratify  a  Constitutional  amendment  — 
that,  taken  together,  do  not  have  as  many 
saloons  as  New  York  City.     Chicago  has 
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more  drinking  places  than  all  the  states 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Two 
thirds  of  all  the  saloons  in  the  United 
States  are  found  in  ten  states  —  and  these 
are  the  states  that  have  the  largest  cities. 
In  fact,  a  large  centralized  population  is 
economically  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  great  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  last  twenty 
years  only  indicates  again  the  drift  of  the 
population  from  the  country  to  the  town. 
One  great  division  of  the  business  —  the 
brewing  and  retailing  of  lager  beer  — 
would  cease  to  exist,  in  any  appreciable 
extent,  except  for  the  large  cities.  A 
saloonkeeper,  to  make  the  draught-beer 
business  possible,  must  sell  at  least  a 
barrel  a  day.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  the 
product  goes  stale  and  makes  a  loss.  And 
he  cannot  do  this  unless  he  has  a  large 
purchasing  public  at  his  doors  —  which 
he  cannot  get  in  villages  and  towns. 

CITIES    FAVOR   THE    LIQUOR   TRAFFIC 

The  one  thing  that  the  last  twenty  years 
has  definitely  established  is  that  the  cities, 
of  their  own  volition,  will  not  abolish  the 
liquor  traffic.  Occasionally  a  good  sized 
town,  like  Worcester,  Mass.,  votes  dry; 
but  it  practically  never  stays  so.  The 
anti-saloon  fighters  can  usually  carry 
state-wide  prohibition  or  a  comprehensive 
system  of  local  option  in  a  state  whose 
rural  population  is  larger  than  its  urban. 
They  cannot  do  so,  or  at  least  cannot  do  so 
permanently,  when  the  city  population 
exceeds  that  of  the  country.  If  we  run 
over  the  states  that  are  now  dry,  we  find 
that  the  population  is  predominantly 
rural;  all  of  them  combined  have  a  city 
population  of  only  25  per  cent.  Maine  is 
the  dry  state  that  has  the  largest  city  vote; 
here  it  is  about  50  per  cent,  and  here, 
illustrating  again  the  point  already  made, 
prohibition  won  three  years  ago  by  less 
than  one  thousand  votes.  Many  explana- 
tions have  been  given  for  the  closeness  of 
this  vote.  The  real  one  lies  upon  the 
surface:  the  close  election  merely  re- 
flected the  even  division  between  city  and 
rural  populations.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  several  legally  dry  cities, 
but  these  invariably  fall  into  two  classes. 
In  one  case,  like  Atlanta,  Ga.,  they  are 


located  in  prohibition  states,  and  so 
cannot  help  themselves;  in  the  other, 
they  are  half  suburban  divisions  like 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  or  Pasadena,  Cal.,  that 
are  immediately  accessible  to  large  license 
cities.  The  people  in  these  large  suburban 
communities  thus  have  a  saloonless  town 
to  live  in  and  a  saloon  city  immediately  at 
hand;  in  other  words,  they  have  all  the 
advantages  of  prohibition  without  any 
of  its  discomforts. 

No,  the  cities  by  themselves  will 
probably  never  abolish  the  saloon.  The 
rural  sections,  however,  have  risen  with 
the  determination  of  reforming  their  city 
brethren,  even  against  their  will.  In  this, 
two  motives  guide  them:  pure  zeal  and 
self-preservation.  They  h^ve  the  re- 
forming and  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
they  are  likewise  struggling  to  keep  their 
own  communities  sober.  The  prohibition 
movement  has  had  a  curious  history;  it  has 
grown  and  thrived  upon  its  own  failures. 

FOR      FAILURES,      MORE      PROHIBITION 

If  prohibition  collapses  anywhere,  the 
usual  remedy  is  more  prohibition.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League,  for  example,  although 
state-  and  nation-wide  prohibition  have 
always  been  part  of  its  programme,  for 
many  years  centred  its  activities  upon  local 
option.  First  there  were  local  option  laws 
for  the  smaller  political  units,  like  villages 
and  towns.  But  the  cities  could  easily  ship 
liquors  into  these  places,  and  the  laws 
therefore  were  hard  to  enforce.  Then  came 
county  local  option.  Here  again  the  liquor 
dealers  in  other  counties  began  to  nullify 
the  law  by  intercounty  shipments.  To 
protect  themselves  from  this,  several  states 
made  the  prohibition  state-wide.  I mmedi- 
ately  on  the  borders  a  lively  liquor  industry 
started.  Mail  order  houses  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  flooded  the  people  with 
circulars,  and  carloads  of  stuff  came  in 
every  day.  The  temperance  workers, 
therefore,  now  propose  to  push  the  reform 
one  step  further.  Nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion, they  argue,  will  end  for  all  time  these 
interstate  shipments  and  make  us  in 
reality  a  dry  nation.  Meanwhile  the 
country  will  have  performed  one  of  its 
highest  missions  in  saving  the  town.  The 
cities  have  proved  over  and  over  again 
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that  they  do  not  want  prohibition  and  will 
not  vote  for  it.  "Very  well,"  say  Kansas 
and  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  "we 
will  save  you  in  spite  of  yourselves." 

These,  then,  are  the  forces  and  the  ideals 
backing  this  particular  crusade.  What 
are  the  chances  that  it  will  succeed? 

The  most  illuminating  fact  of  all,  in 
this  connection,  is  the  genuine  panic  of 
the  liquor  interests.  Whatever  the  aver- 
age newspaper  reader  thinks  of  national 
prohibition,  the  liquor  men  themselves 
believe  that  they  are  facing  a  really  press- 
ing problem.  According  to  their  own 
story,  ruin  stares  them  in  the  face.  Every- 
where they  are  "sounding  the  alarm" 
against  the  approaching  fire  of  "fanati- 
cism." They  have  had  abundant  experience 
in  fighting  the  temperance  workers;  and 
they  evidently  take  at  face  value  the 
claims  now  set  forth.  Brewers  and  liquor 
dealers'  associations  everywhere  are  col- 
lecting money  for  what  they  regard  as  the 
fight  of  their  lives;  their  publications  are 
filled  with  premonitions  of  approaching 
woe.  Last  September,  for  example,  the 
National  Liquor  Dealers'  Journal  detailed 
the  circumstances  which  it  described  as 
"spelling  doom"  to  the  liquor  interest. 
"The  prohibition  fight  henceforth,"  this 
remarkable  article  declared,  "will  be 
nation-wide  and  contemplates  writing  into 
the  National  Constitution  a  prohibition 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  To  us  there  is  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  its  interpretation  spells 
doom.  For  this  the  liquor  business  is  to 
blame;  it  seems  incapable  of  learning  any 
lessons  of  advancement  or  any  motive 
but  profit.  To  perpetuate  itself  it  has 
formed  alliances  with  the  slums  that  repel 
all  conscientious  citizens.  It  deliberately 
aids  the  most  corrupt  political  powers. 
Why?  Because  it  has  to  ask  immunity 
for  its  own  lawlessness." 

So,  searching  in  bitterness  the  silent 
places  of  its  heart,  says  the  liquor  interest 
itself.  Many  facts  support  this  some- 
what pessimistic  outlook.  The  average 
American  citizen  has  little  conception  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  anti-liquor  senti- 
ment is  making  progress.  He  has  had 
many  things  to  read  about  in  the  last 
few  years  —  the  tariff,  conservation,  the 


initiative  and  referendum,  woman's  suf- 
frage, corporate  corruption  —  and  has 
ignored  the  most  substantial  fight  against 
the   whisky    interest. 

EIGHTEEN    PROHIBITION    STATES 

The  facts  in  the  prohibition  situation 
sufficiently  explain  the  pessimism  of  this 
professional  attitude.  Last  fall  nine 
states  had  state-wide  prohibition — a  cir- 
cumstance in  itself  sufficiently  discourag- 
ing to  the  liquor  interest.  The  elections 
since  that  time,  however,  have  precisely 
doubled  that  number.  The  anti-liquor 
forces  had  been  working  sixty  years,  as 
a  result  of  which  they  could  show  nine 
prohibition  states  —  a  result  that  seemed 
amply  to  justify  all  their  labors;  then  sud- 
denly, in  six  months,  nine  more  added 
themselves   to  the  water-wagon  column. 

Maine,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  North  Da- 
kota, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, and  West  Virginia  —  these  were  the 
states  that  up  to  November,  19 14,  had 
already  outlawed  the  saloon.  Now  Vir- 
ginia, Arizona,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Alabama,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and 
Idaho  are  already  prohibition  states  or 
have  passed  laws  that  will  soon  make 
them  dry.  Alabama,  which  in  recent 
years  has  had  prohibition  and  aban- 
doned it,  has  apparently  decided  again 
to  join  the  fold.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  other  states  which,  though  they 
have  not  gone  in  for  state-wide  prohibi- 
tion, have  county  option  on  a  scale  that 
amounts  almost  to  the  same  thing. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  demonstrated 
an  enormous  voting  mass  ready  to  throw 
their  support  against  the  saloon.  In  that 
period,  30,000,000  votes  have  been  cast 
for  prohibition.  As  a  result,  46,000,000 
American  citizens,  nearly  one  half  our 
total  population,  are  living  under  no- 
license  laws.  One  has  to  repeat  these 
figures  and  ponder  them  for  a  few  minutes 
before  their  complete  meaning  is  under- 
stood. They  are  probably  new  to  the  casual 
reader  of  these  lines.  One  half  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  outlawed  so  cherished  an 
institution  as  the  dramshop!  The  thing 
seems  incredible.  And  yet  it  is  true.  A 
temperance  map  of  the  United  States  shows 
the  larger  part  of  our  territory  white. 
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Clearly  the  enthusiasts  who  have  started 
this  struggle  have  a  powerful  nucleus  to 
begin  with.  There  has  probably  been  no 
Constitutional  amendment  upon  which  so 
great  a  number  of  people  had  registered 
their  approval  in  advance.  There  may 
perhaps  be  some  error  in  assuming  that 
because  46,000,000  people  have  adopted 
state-wide  prohibition  or  local  option 
laws  they  will  also  accept  national  prohibi- 
tion. A  man  or  a  state  conceivably  may 
believe  in  one  without  believing  in  the 
other.  The  one  thing  that  cannot  be 
disputed,  however,  is  that  this  vote  repre- 
sents a  large  anti-liquor  sentiment.  The 
advocates  of  national  prohibition  have  the 
solidest^kind  of  a  foundation  for  their  labors 

—  a  carefully  worked  up  public  opinion. 
The  liquor  interests  themselves  evidently 
believe  that  this  enormous  ''white"  area 
represents  an  element  distinctly  hostile  to 
them,  and  that  it  can  be  readily  pressed 
into  line  on  the  side  of  national  prohibition. 
On  this  basis,  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
forces  start  with  the  battle  four  fifths  won. 

TWO   THOUSAND    PAID   WORKERS 

In  one  way  the  fight  now  started  for 
national  prohibition  is  unparalleled.  It 
enlists  a  force  of  nearly  two  thousand 
regularly  and  in  some  cases  highly  paid 
employees,  who  will  devote  all  their  time 
to  this  work.  With  these  men  it  is  not 
an  "outside  interest,''  an  avocation  — 
it  is  a  job.  They  keep  at  it  all  their  work- 
ing hours.  There  are  only  two  branches 
of  Society,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  make 
politics  a  twenty-four  hour  occupation: 
the  professional  politicians  represented 
by  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  prohibition 
workers  represented  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  Reformers  have  often  been  ad- 
vised to  adopt  the  steady  working  hours 
of  professional  politicians;  good  men  fail, 
we  have  been  told,  and  bad  men  succeed, 
chiefly  because  the  former  work  spasmod- 
ically and  the  latter  keep  at  it  all  the  time. 
Well,  the  prohibition  workers  have  adopted 
this  advice.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  has 
from  1,500  to  2,000  regularly  paid  workers 

—  superintendents,  assistant  superin- 
tendents, and  the  like.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  these  officers  are  wide  awake,  prac- 
tical men.     Once  the  leaders  in  this  reform 


were  more  or  less  broken  down  clergymen; 
there  are  many  clergymen  still  employed, 
but  they  are  not  of  the  broken  down 
variety;  and  the  organization  also  has  a 
considerable  assortment  of  experienced 
lawyers.  Fighting  the  liquor  interest  is 
now  a  regularly  recognized  profession,  and 
there  are  many  men  engaged  in  it  who 
have  never  known  any  other  occupation. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  constantly  on 
the  outlook  for  fresh  material.  It  regu- 
larly scans  the  graduating  classes  of  our 
best  universities,  picking  out  here  and 
there  young  men  of  devout  lives  and 
native  organizing  talent.  These  young 
men,  on  graduation,  join  the  anti-liquor 
forces  as  a  life  work,  just  as  others  enter 
the  legal  and  medical  professions.  That 
is,  they  become  professional  politicians 
in  the  interest  of  prohibitory  laws.  They 
are  "scholars  in  politics.'' 

A    GAME    OF    PRACTICAL    POLITICS 

And  these  men  not  only  know  what  they 
want  but  they  have  definitely  formulated 
plans  for  getting  it.  There  is  nothing 
vague  or  haphazard  about  their  goal  or 
their  methods.  They  fight  the  enemy 
rum  wherever  he  shows  his  head.  In 
addition  to  local  option  and  other  battles 
in  their  states  they  are  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  a  Federal  amendment. 
Their  methods  are  almost  exclusively 
politicaL  The  prohibition  fight  represents 
church  activity  in  politics.  The  prohibi- 
tion forces  are  after  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only  —  the  church  vote.  Accord- 
ing to  their  calculations,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  church  members  in  every  com- 
munity opposed  to  the  saloon.  Their 
programme  is  to  organize  this  voting 
hostility  so  as  to  make  it  most  efi'ective 
politically.  They  utilize  what  is  the  most 
potent  political  force  known  —  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
political  community  containing  100,000 
votes.  About  45,000  of  these  invariably 
go  one  way;  about  45,000  another;  this 
leaves  a  balance  of  10,000  which  controls 
the  situation.  Now  the  prohibition  forces 
figure  that  they  can  control  that  10,000. 
This  minority  represents  a  force  of  church 
members  opposed  to  the  saloon.  With 
these  10,000  votes  in  their  hands  the  leaders 
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can  dictate  to  the  regular  political  parties. 
They  care  nothing  about  having  a  party 
of  their  own;  this  would  be  much  less 
practical  than  the  control  of  this  minority. 
With  these  votes  in  their  hands  they  can 
go  to  the  regular  parties  and  dicker.  They 
ask  one  thing  and  one  thing  only.  They 
care  nothing  for  the  tariff,  the  currency, 
or  the  conservation  of  national  resources. 
The  selected  candidate  can  hold  any 
opinion  on  these  minor  subjects.  Neither 
are  they  especially  squeamish  on  general 
political  character.  They  will  take  a 
demagogue  like  Mr.  Hobson  in  preference 
to  a  statesman  like  Mr.  Underwood  pro- 
vided that  he  meets  their  one  requirement. 
This  is  that  he  support  all  the  League's 
legislation  against  the  saloon.  The  candi- 
date who  accepts  this  pledge  receives  the 
Anti-Saloon  League's  10,000  votes.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  the  matter  —  it  is  a  clear 
case  of  crass  political   bargaining. 

"OMNl-PARTISANSHIP" 

The  clerical  gentlemen  who  play  this 
kind  of  politics  have  a  particular  name 
for  it.  They  are  not  bi-partisan  or  non- 
partisan. They  are  "omni-partisan." 
Their  political  outlook  is  so  catholic  that 
it  can  embrace  all  parties  that  may  prove 
useful.  They  admit  that  they  are 
eminently  practical.  Nor  do  they  conceal 
the  source  from  which  they  learned  this 
sort  of  thing.  The  liquor  interests  taught 
them  the  trick.  This  is  the  way,  they 
declare,  that  the  rum-sellers  obtained  their 
vast  political  power;  and  this  is  the  way 
that  they  propose  to  get  theirs. 

At  the  famous  gathering  at  Columbus 
the  Rev.  Purley  A.  Baker,  the  national 
superintendent,  outlined  the  methods  of 
procedure  in  the  Federal  amendment 
campaign.  This  was  first  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  would  pass  such  legislation, 
and  then  to  elect  legislatures  in  the  several 
states  that  would  ratify  it.  Lay  emphasis, 
first,  upon  Washington;  then  upon  the 
states.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  League 
to  address  "a  courteous,  clear,  dignified 
written  communication''  to  every  candi- 
date for  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  House 
of  Congress.  This  communication  will 
put  only  one  question:  if  nominated  and 


elected,  will  the  candidate  vote  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  states  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  illegal  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages?  If 
the  candidate  says  yes,  he  will  receive  the 
powerful  support  of  the  local  league;  if 
he  says  no,  its  votes  will  go  against  him. 
If  he  refuses  to  commit  himself,  such 
refusal  will  count  the  same  as  a  negative 
answer.  The  candidate  cannot  qualify 
or  hedge;  he  must  reply  directly.  There 
may  be  other  important  issues  in  Wash- 
ington, but  the  League  has  no  interest 
in  them;  the  rum  evil  is  the  one  enemy 
at  which  it  aims. 

And  for  the  other  side  of  the  equation 
—  the  ability  of  the  temperance  forces 
to  deliver  its  votes  —  take,  as  one  symp- 
tom, the  pledge  now  being  made  by  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers,  church  members,  and 
members  of  other  evangelical  organiza- 
tions. With  uplifted  hands  they  say: 
"God  helping  me,  no  political  candidate 
or  party  not  declaring  for  the  destruction 
of  the  liquor  traffic  can  have  my  vote." 
Everywhere  church  clubs  are  being  formed 
with  the  one  purpose  of  pushing  nation- 
wide prohibition.  Women's  clubs  are 
taking  a  hand.  Petitions  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  have  been  finding  their  way 
every  twenty-four  hours  to  Washington; 
more  than  3,000,000  were  received  while 
the  Constitutional  amendment  was  under 
discussion  in  committee  last  spring.  No 
organization  has  used  quite  so  much  as 
the  anti-saloon  forces  the  now  somewhat 
stale  and  discredited  plan  of  creating 
public  opinion  by  flooding  law  makers  with 
inspired  telegrams  and  letters.  Every 
Sunday  school  and  every  public  school  is 
now  a  headquarters  for  the  fight.  Last 
year  school  children  wrote  i  ,000,000  essays 
on  the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  received 
J 1 0,000  in  prizes.  Factory  girls  are  listen- 
ing every  day  to  addresses  on  the  subject; 
preachers  everywhere  are  making  wine 
the  text  of  their  sermons.  A  force  of 
highly  paid  lecturers,  including  such  men 
as  Ex-governor  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
Ex-governor  Hanly  of  Indiana,  Mr.  John 
G.  Wooley,  once  a  Prohibition  Presidential 
candidate,  Ex-governor  Glenn,  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  and 
the  Rev.  Sam  Small,  the  Georgian  evan- 
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gelist,  are  constantly  stirring  up  the 
public  conscience.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  popular  enthusiasm  is 
the  ease  with  which  the  League  raises 
money.  Financial  support,  like  moral 
support,  comes  mainly  from  the  churches. 
Mr.  William  H.  Anderson,  New  York 
superintendent,  recently  said  that  the 
League  would  raise  ^1,000,000  for  this 
campaign.  Its  constant  literary  activity 
evidences  a  basic  vitality.  Its  large  print- 
ing plant  at  Westerville,  O.,  is  constantly 
going,  day  and  night,  working  with  three 
shifts  of  employees,  turning  out  a  be- 
wildering number  of  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals  besides  cartloads  of  miscellan- 
eous literature.  At  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  League  is  beginning  the  publication 
of  a  daily  newspaper  devoted  to  this 
one  issue  and  starts  with  an  assured  cir- 
culation of  100,000.  What  could  more 
eloquently  testify  its  influence  with  its 
followers  than  this  one  fact?  There  is  only 
one  other  organization  in  this  country 
that  can  begin  the  publication  of  a  daily 
newspaper  with  a  large  subscription  list 
pledged  in  advance.  That  is  the  Christian 
Science  Church.  And  the  hold  that  the 
anti-saloon  forces  have  upon  the  rank  and 
file  resembles  considerably  that  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church  upon  its  fol- 
lowers. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask 
whether  it  can  deliver  votes  on  election 
day;  it  has  done  so  thousands  of  times. 

DEPENDENCE    UPON    RURAL    STATES 

Probably  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
programme  will  be  to  get  the  Constitu- 
tional amendment  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Once  this  is  secured,  its  rati- 
fication by  thirty-six  legislatures  seems 
under  present  circumstances  fairly  cer- 
tain. The  prohibition  forces  can  pick 
their  states.  The  vote  of  Arizona  or 
Nevada  counts  just  as  much  as  that  of 
New  York.  Clearly  the  leaders  will  not 
waste  effort  and  money  on  such  Gomor- 
rahs  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Illinois.  They  do  not  need 
them.  They  may  conduct  campaigns  in 
these  large  commonwealths,  but  not  in  the 
hope  of  carrying  them  for  prohibition  — 
merely  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  forces 
of  evil   busy  at  home,   so  that  they  will 


have  no  opportunity  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  other  states.  They  will  simply  select 
the  states  with  the  largest  rural  popula- 
tions. They  have  one  immense  advan- 
tage. Once  a  state  ratifies  a  Constitutional 
amendment  its  ratification  stands  for  all 
time;  it  cannot  withdraw  it.  If  a  state 
rejects  the  same  amendment,  however,  it 
can  change  its  mind  and  endorse  it.  A 
state  that  accepts  this  amendment,  there- 
fore, can  safely  be  placed  on  the  shelf. 
There  the  battle  will  be  over,  and  the  anti- 
saloon  leaders  can  concentrate  their  ener- 
gies in  other  sections.  And  no  state  will 
have  peace  until  it  ratifies;  year  after  year 
the  thing  will  be  a  disturbing  political 
issue.  "National  prohibition  by  1920'*  is 
the  object  of  the  present  struggle;  but 
if  it  is  not  won  by  1920,  the  anti-liquor 
forces  will  still  keep  at  work.  They 
announce  a  determination  to  maintain  the 
fight  for  a  hundred  years,  if  necessary. 

Only  one  thing  can  stop  national  prohibi- 
tion; and  that  is  a  falling  off  in  present 
enthusiasm  and  support.  1  s  this  probable? 
According  to  the  head  workers,  their  cause 
is  gaining  strength  every  day.  The  liquor 
traffic,  however,  may  find  some  small  com- 
fort in  history.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
prohibition  has  swept  over  this  land.  One 
"wave"  that  deluged  the  United  States 
from  1846  to  about  1855  really  gathered 
greater  force  than  the  present  one.  Prob- 
ably few  educated  Americans  to-day  know 
anything  about  it.  In  1855,  the  American 
Union  comprised  thirty-one  states.  By 
that  time  fourteen  had  adopted  prohibi- 
tion —  nearly  one  half.  They  included 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  — 
all  New  England  —  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  the  territories  of 
Nebraska  and  Minnesota.  How  many  to- 
day realize  that,  for  a  year  or  two,  even  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  despair  of  saloon  re- 
formers to-day,  lived  under  a  prohibitory 
law?  But  this  "wave"  receded,  leaving 
only  solitary  Maine  as  an  evidence  that 
it  had  ever  been.  Like  the  present  move- 
ment it  included  Federal  prohibition  as 
the  culmination  of  its  programme. 

Thus  this  early  movement  failed;  will 
the  present  one  succeed? 
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ABOUT  two  years  ago  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  gave  a 
diplomatic  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington, distinguished  particu- 
larly by  the  absence  of  wine. 
Immediately  the  world  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter;  Europeans,  especially,  hailed 
the  proceeding  as  an  amusing  illustration 
of  American  provincialism.  A  few  months 
ago  the  King  of  England  announced  that 
he  would  himself  abstain  from  alcoholic 
drinks  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  that 
wines  would  no  longer  be  served  in  any  of 
the  royal  households.  Nine  American 
states  have  adopted  prohibition  in  the  last 
eight  months.  France  has  legally  for- 
bidden the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ab- 
sinthe, and  the  Russian  Empire  is  "dryer" 
at  the  present  moment  than  Kansas  or 
Maine  ever  were.  Facts  like  these  testify 
to  the  progress  that  the  cause  of  anti- 
alcoholism  has  made  in  less  than  a  year. 
When  the  leader  of  the  most  sophisticated 
society  in  Europe  follows  the  example  of 
our  own  somewhat  homespun  Secretary 
of  State,  the  cause  of  teetotalism  has 
ceased  to  be  ridiculous. 

One  of  Gladstone's  favorite  sayings  was 
that  alcohol  caused  more  destruction  than 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine  put  together. 
Europe,  in  the  present  war,  has  had  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  this  indictment.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
David  Lloyd  George,  in  the  course  of 
a  speech  to  the  shipbuilders  of  England, 
rendered  the  official  verdict:  ''We  are 
fighting,"  he  said,  "Germany,  Austria, 
and  Drink;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
greatest  of  these  deadly  foes  is  Drink.  If 
we  are  to  settle  with  German  militarism 
we  must  first  of  all  settle  with  Drink." 

Russia's  act  in  abolishing  the  sale  of 
vodka  strikes  most  observers  as  one  of  the 


most  bewildering  consequences  of  the  war. 
For  many  years  the  Czar's  government  had 
enjoyed  a  peculiar  infamy  in  the  minds  of 
temperance  workers.  The  encouragement 
of  intemperance  there  seemed  to  be  well  es- 
tablished as  a  definite  governmental  policy. 
The  grievance  was  a  long-standing  one. 
The  temperance  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
and  middle  nineteenth  century  reached 
Russia  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
imperial  authorities  did  their  best  to  sup- 
press it,  using  precisely  the  same  methods 
that  they  have  always  used  to  put  down 
any  manifestation  of  political  liberalism. 
As  far  back  as  1836,  an  organization  of 
Lutheran  pastors  started  a  temperance 
movement  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  only 
to  have  the  Russian  Government  crush  it. 
Until  1 887  the  Czar  forbade  the  organiza- 
tion of  temperance  societies;  the  empire 
seemed  engaged  in  a  huge  conspiracy  to 
soak  the  peasantry  in  vodka.  For  many 
centuries  this  coarse  spirit  had  been  the 
great  national  drink;  what  beer  has  been 
to  Germany,  what  light  wines  have  been 
to  Italy  and  absinthe  to  France,  vodka 
has  been  to  the  Russian  populace.  It 
differs  from  whisky  and  other  largely  used 
beverages  chiefly  in  that  it  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  alcohol.  It  is  derived  from  the 
distillation  of  potatoes,  or  maize,  or  rye;  it 
contains,  in  its  natural  state,  from  90  to  96 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and,  as  finally  sold  to 
the  consumer,  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  It 
is  thus  a  particularly  intensfied  form  of  fire 
water.  Not  only  the  drink  itself,  but 
everything  connected  with  its  commercial- 
ization, meant  the  negation  of  all  princi- 
ples of  civilization.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  anti-Jewish  agitation  in  Russia  was 
that  the  vodka  trade  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Jews.  The  liquor  dealer  was  not 
only  the  purveyor  of  vodka,  but  was  also 
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money  lender  and  pawnbroker.  There  is 
abundant  testimony  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  the  peasantry  was  exploited.  A 
popular  saying  was  that  the  serfs  had  been 
freed  from  their  slavery  to  the  nobles  only 
to  become  slaves  to  the  vodka  sellers. 
Russian  literature  testifies  abundantly 
to  the  social  and  industrial  effects.  "  Every- 
thing," says  Turgenieff  in  Virgin  Soil, 
"sleeps  in  Russia — officers,  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, judges,  fathers,  children — all  are 
asleep.  Only  the  vodka  shop  sleeps  not, 
saturating  Holy  Russia  with  drink." 

VODKA    MONOPOLY    ESTABLISHED 

Conditions  became  so  bad  that,  in  1895, 
the  Government  interfered,  its  solution  of 
the  alcohol  problem  took  the  shape  both  of 
governmental  monopoly  and  governmental 
regulation.  It  decided  to  leave  the  sale  of 
beer  and  wine  precisely  where  it  was,  in 
the  hands  of  retail  liquor  proprietors — 
what  we  should  call  here  saloon  keepers. 
The  sale  of  the  great  national  beverage, 
however,  and  to  some  extent  its  manufac- 
ture, now  became  a  state  monopoly.  At 
that  time  there  were  100,000  vodka  shops 
in  European  Russia,  all  of  which,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1895,  simultaneously  closed  their 
doors.  At  the  same  time  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  governmental  dispensaries  were 
opened.  The  reform  was  regarded  as  such 
a  great  and  beneficent  one  that  it  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  grand  ceremonial.  All 
over  Russia  the  bishops  and  the  lower 
clergy  attended  the  openings,  blessing  the 
vodka  and  everything  connected  with  the 
enterprise.  Grand  religious  exercises  in 
honor  of  the  occasion  were  held  in  the 
Kazan  cathedral.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  nobility  did  all  in  their  power  to 
lend  respectability  to  the  occasion.  The 
most  distinguished  women  of  the  empire 
acted  as  barmaids  in  the  local  vodka  shops 
on  the  opening  day;  counts,  dukes,  and 
other  social  leaders  officiated  as  bar- 
keepers. The  Russian  peasants  thus  re- 
ceived their  first  bottles  of  the  Govern- 
ment's vodka  from  exalted  hands.  Evi- 
dently Russia  believed  that  it  had  really 
solved  the  great  problem  of  intemperance. 
The  Government  put  in  operation  many 
of  the  ideas  now  being  widely  advocated, 
frequently    by    the    liquor   interest    itself, 


in  the  United  States  as  ideal  methods  of 
handling  the  saloon.  The  thing  to  do, 
Russians  had  urged,  was  to  abolish  the 
saloon,  with  all  its  evils  of  drunkenness, 
treating,  extortion,  exploitation,  illegal 
selling  and  the  like,  and  to  introduce  an 
era  of  temperate  drinking.  Again,  .they 
said,  one  must  find  "substitutes"  for  this 
poor  man's  club;  it  is  only  because  men 
have  no  rational  recreations  that  they 
besot  their  moral  and  physical  natures 
with  alcohol.  The  cure  of  the  drink  evil, 
they  insisted,  was  not  prohibition,  but  reg- 
ulation. Russia  now  introduced  many  of 
these  modern  ideas  in  her  great  alcohol  re- 
form. The  vodka  shops  merely  sold  the 
vodka;  there  was  no  drinking  on  the 
premises.  For  a  few  cents  the  over- 
burdened peasant  received  a  small  bottle, 
with  a  thin,  high  nozzle,  the  whole  filled 
with  a  colorless,  watery  fluid.  The  law 
specifically  prohibited  the  vodka  shops 
from  having  drinking  glasses  or  cork- 
screws on  the  premises;  the  purchaser, 
therefore,  instead  of  leaning  on  a  bar,  had 
to  take  the  stuff  away  with  him.  He  drank 
outside  in  the  street,  or  took  it  home.  If 
he  were  drunk,  he  could  not  buy  vodka 
at  all;  the  law  also  forbade  selling  the  drink 
to  children.  Sunday  closing  laws,  of 
course,  have  never  prevailed  in  Russia;  the 
best  the  law  could  do  was  to  prohibit  the 
sale  on  Christmas,  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
Good  Friday.  If  the  vodka  shop  were 
near  a  factory,  it  must  close  on  all  pay 
days;  the  lid  was  also  down  on  days  when 
the  village  council  assembled,  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  on  all  holidays. 
The  Government  established  also  a  consid- 
erable number  of  "counter  attractions" — 
what  we  call  here  substitutes  for  the  sa- 
loons, such  as  coffee  houses,  concert  halls, 
and  the  like.  But  it  still  prohibited  tem- 
perance organizations,  perhaps  not  actu- 
ated so  much  by  hostility  to  the  cause  as 
by  the  general  fear  of  organized  move- 
ments of  any  character. 

In  instituting  this  new  alcoholic  era,  the 
Government  had  two  purposes,  officially 
announced  as  follows: 

"  I .  To  decrease  drunkenness. 

"2.  To  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

So  far  as  the  second  purpose  was  con- 
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cerned,  the  new  development  appears  to 
have  been  astonishingly  successful.  Gov- 
ernment statistics  tell  the  eloquent  story. 
I  n  1 897 — two  years  after  the  monopoly 
had  started — the  Government's  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  vodka  were  J  148,000,000. 
In  191 3,  this  amount  had  grown  to 
$425,000,000.  Since  1895  Russia  has  ob- 
tained nearly  $5,000,000,000  from  this 
source.  The  vodka  drinkers  contributed 
nearly  one  third  of  the  Government's 
revenues.  Russia  derives  more  revenue 
from  this  item  than  from  any  other;  in 
191 3,  vodka  yielded  $100,000,000  more 
than  the  state-owned  railroads.  The  spirit 
monopoly  thus  became  the  foundation 
stone  of  Russian  imperial  finance;  the 
drink  of  millions  of  peasants  has  given 
Russia  the  wherewithal  to  prepare  for  the 
present  war.  Militarism  and  alcohol  con- 
sumption are  thus  interdependent;  the 
Government  has  been  poisoning  its  own 
people,  as  some  one  has  said,  in  order  that 
it  might  buy  knives  with  which  to  cut 
its  neighbors'  throats. 

GREAT    INCREASE    IN    DRUNKENNESS 

This  phenomenal  success  in  increasing 
state  revenues  from  vodka  sheds  light 
upon  the  first  object  aimed  at  in  the  Czar's 
reform — a  decrease  in  drunkenness.  In 
1897,  the  government  shops  sold  44,000,000 
gallons  of  vodka;  in  1913,  they  sold 
251,000,000.  In  view  of  these  figures  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  drunkenness 
could  have  materially  decreased.  All  testi- 
mony from  Russia  in  the  last  ten  years 
confirms  this  conclusion.  A  Russian  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Globe  said,  in 
1908:  "So  enormous  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  vodka  that  Russian 
villages,  which  were  never  prosperous,  are 
now  dying  from  drunkenness." 

History  probably  records  nothing  like 
this  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
systematically  debauching  its  people  for 
its  own  financial  gain.  "They  call  me 
the  father  of  the  drink  monopoly,"  said 
the  late,  Count  Witte,  "and  I  do  not 
deny  it.  I  am  the  father  of  the  child. 
But  I  wanted  to  make  the  girl  an  honest 
woman,  whereas  she  has  been  brought  up 
by  other  persons  in  such  a  way  that  she  is 
now    walking    the    Nevski    Prospekt.     I 


intended  her  for  an  honest  life,  and  not  for 
one  of  vice.  My  heart  aches  on  her  ac- 
count." According  to  the  reports  of 
travelers  in  Russia,  Count  Witte  might 
well  have  lamented  the  consequences  of  his 
reform.  Until  the  opening  of  the  vodka 
shops,  drunkenness  among  Russian  women 
was  uncommon.  However,  the  moujik, 
because  he  could  not  drink  his  vodka  at 
the  selling  place,  now  took  it  home,  and 
after  drowning  himself,  proceeded  to  force 
it  down  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Thus  thousands  of  women  became  as  de- 
pendent on  alcohol  as  their  husbands;  and 
reeling  and  sodden  women  were  now  com- 
monplace sights  in  the  industrial  centres. 
An  investigation  a  year  ago  showed  that, 
in  some  public  schools,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  drank  vodka 
more  or  less  regularly.  In  certain  places 
women  rose  and  stormed  and  attempted  to 
destroy  the  Government's  shops.  Crime 
increased  so  much  that,  in  1909,  the  Crim- 
inological Congress,  held  in  Moscow,  de- 
manded that  the  Government  intervene, 
even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  revenue 
from  alcohol.  Pauperism  and  suicides 
had  increased  with  the  increased  vodka 
consumption.  "It  would  be  beyond  be- 
lief," said  one  writer,  "were  the  facts  not 
so  notorious,  that  any  government  would 
deliberately  pursue  a  policy  fraught  with 
such  terrible  consequences  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  revenue  which  means  the  degra- 
dation and  ruin  of  the  people." 

RUSSIA    FIGHTS    PROHIBITION 

Still  the  Government  opposed  all  at- 
tempts to  improve  conditions.  It  pro- 
hibited the  circulation  of  a  book  on  "The 
Great  Monopoly"  and  still  forbade  the  or- 
ganization of  temperance  societies.  In 
19 10,  the  Finnish  Landtag  passed  a  bill 
adopting  prohibition,  but  the  Czar,  acting, 
it  is  said,  practically  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
mands of  French  wine  exporters,  vetoed 
it.  In  1910,  certain  Russian  trade  union- 
ists organized  themselves  into  workmen's 
development  clubs  in  order  to  take  part  in 
the  first  Russian  alcohol  congress.  The 
police  suppressed  this  movement.  Mean- 
while a  strong  feeling  against  vodka  had 
shown  its  head  in  the  Duma,  the  new  Rus- 
sian   parliament.     M.   Tchelicheff,   a    gi- 
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gantic  representative  from  the  Caucasus,  a 
man  who,  starting  Hfe  as  a  housepainter, 
had  become  a  millionaire  and  an  influen- 
tial politician,  led  this  reform.  His  attack 
in  1907  upon  the  Government  for  its  vodka 
monopoly  attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
However,  the  Government  opposed  all  these 
legislative  assaults.  "  If  Russia  does 
not  take  steps  to  stop  the  evil,"  said  M. 
Kramer,  in  one  of  the  alcohol  debates, 
"  there  will  not  be  a  sober  peasant  left  in 
Russia  in  ten  years.  The  recent  crimes, 
such  as  the  massacres  of  the  Jews  and  the 
burning  of  estates,  are  due  to  drink.''  In 
January,  1911,  Mr.  Tchelicheff  made  a 
speech,  five  hours  long,  demanding  a  change 
in  governmental  policy.  "One  million 
Russians  die  annually  from  alcoholic  ex- 
cess," he  declared,  "and  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  must  cease  if  Russia  is  to 
hold  her  own  with  other  nations."  The 
public  press  now  began  to  second  this  ap- 
peal. A  commission,  appointed  by  the 
Duma  to  study  the  liquor  question,  re- 
ported in  1 9 1 3 .  It  made  one  recommenda- 
tion interesting  to  Americans,  as  it  repre- 
sents a  law  that  our  own  prohibition 
"fanatics"  have  attempted  at  times  to 
place  on  the  statute  books.  It  proposed 
that  the  following  label  should  be  placed  on 
every  bottle  of  vodka  sold — an  inscription 
said  to  have  been  originally  written  by 
Count  Tolstoi:  "Man!  Although  thou 
hast  bought  this  spirit,  yet  know  that  thou 
drinkest  poison  which  destroys  thee.  Be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  never  buy  another  bottle. 
(Signed)  Minister  of  Finance."  Attempted 
legislation  in  the  Duma,  however,  came  to 
nothing.  The  Government  needed  money 
to  prepare  for  war;  besides,  suppression  of 
drunkenness  was  an  "insoluble  problem." 

VODKA    SHOPS    SEALED 

This  was  essentially  the  situation  until 
the  early  days  of  August,  191 4 — the  time  of 
mobilization  for  the  great  war.  Then 
Holy  Russia  witnessed  a  most  amazing 
thing.  Representatives  of  the  police  sud- 
denly appeared  in  every  Russian  vodka 
shop  and  placed  the  imperial  seal  on  all  the 
supplies  of  the  popular  drink.  At  the 
same  time  they  informed  the  people  that 
the  sale-  had  suddenly  ceased.  Any  one 
caught  selling  vodka,  the  populace  was  in- 


formed, would  be  speedily  hustled  off  to 
Siberia.  In  a  moment,  with  a  stroke  of 
the  Czar's  pen,  Russia  had  adopted  nation- 
wide prohibition,  at  least  so  far  as  the  sale 
of  the  national  drink  was  concerned.  At 
this  stage,  the  imperial  veto  did  not  cover 
wines  or  beer;  these,  as  always,  could  be 
obtained  in  ordinary  wine  shops.  As  the 
masses  never  drank  these  milder  beverages, 
however,  the  sudden  change  amounted 
essentially  to  prohibition. 

What  had  happened  to  change  so  sud- 
denly the  official  attitude?  Instead  of 
persecuting  the  temperance  advocates,  the 
autocratic  power  now  suddenly  placed  it  • 
self  upon  their  side.  Certain  stories  insist 
that  the  Czar,  in  a  recent  tour  of  the 
provinces,  had  personally  witnessed  the 
ravages  worked  by  alcohol,  and,  manifest- 
ing that  idealistic  spirit  which  he  has 
shown  on  other  occasions,  had  decided  to 
signalize  his  reign  by  a  great,  sweeping 
reform.  Explanations  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  needed.  The  one  super- 
eminent  fact  was  the  war.  Wild  living 
among  the  officers  and  sodden  drunken- 
ness among  the  men  had  marked  the  Man- 
churian  campaign  in  the  war  with  Japan; 
certain  spectators  believe  that  these  things 
largely  explained  Russia's  humiliation. 
The  simple  fact  was  that  Russia's  military 
leaders,  especially  the  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas, declared  that  Russia  could  not  enter 
on  the  tremendous  campaigns  facing  her 
unless  her  armies  were  freed  from  their 
great  internal  enemy — drink.  It  was 
purely  a  question  of  military  efficiency. 
Lord  Kitchener,  when  the  English  ex- 
peditionary force  crossed  to  France,  is- 
sued a  warning  against  drink.  France,  on 
mobilization,  had  abolished  absinthe.  Rus- 
sia's sealing  of  the  vodka  shops  was  an  act 
of  the  same  character. 

Before  studying  its  effects,  we  should 
get  well  in  mind  precisely  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  done.  The  original  prohibition 
of  vodka  was  intended  to  cover  only  the 
period  of  mobilization — the  idea  being  to 
prevent  delays,  disorders,  and  general  in- 
efficiency during  this  critical  time.  The 
suspension  of  the  sale,  according  to  the 
imperial  rescript,  would  end  on  August 
25th.  Before  that  date,  however,  town 
councils,  Zemsivos  (provincial  assemblies), 
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temperance  advocates,  business  men,  even 
vodka  drunkards  themselves,  flooded  the 
Government  with  petitions  that  the  pro- 
hibition be  extended.  They  reported  that, 
in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  the  change 
had  worked  a  most  beneficent  effect  upon 
Russian  society  and  industry;  that,  in  fact, 
it  had  produced  an  entirely  new  Russia. 
In  response  to  these  appeals,  the  Govern- 
ment extended  the  period  to  October  ist. 
Long  before  that  date  arrived,  however, 
appeals  for  further  extension  reached  Petro- 
grad  in  enormous  quantities.  The  mili- 
tary leaders,  who  asserted  that  the  Russian 
army,  in  its  sobriety  and  effectiveness,  was 
something  the  like  of  which  Russia  had 
never  known  before,  seconded  these  peti- 
tions. The  Government  now  extended 
prohibition  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and, 
in  addition  to  vodka,  adopted  regulations 
that  virtually  amount  to  the  prohibition  of 
wine,  beer,  and  all  forms  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
The  Czar  announced  that  the  Government 
would  never  again  undertake  to  sell  vodka. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  Russian  experiment  furnishes  the 
world  the  first  opportunity  it  has  ever  had 
of  studying  the  effects  of  prohibition. 
The  most  sincere  temperance  workers  in 
the  United  States  hardly  claim  that  our 
local  option  and  state  prohibitory  laws 
have  produced  ideal  temperance  conditions. 
The  fact  that,  as  the  reports  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  at  Washington  show, 
a  steady  increase  in  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  drinks  has  accom- 
panied the  great  prohibition  movement 
of  the  last  twenty  years  disposes  of  any 
such  pretension.  Doubtless  our  anti- 
alcohol  laws  have  worked  great  improve- 
ment in  many  places,  but  they  have  pro- 
duced total  prohibition  nowhere.  But 
Russia  had  great  advantages.  Essentially 
evil  as  the  state  monopoly  was,  it  served 
one  highly  useful  end.  It  made  it  possible 
actually  to  establish  a  prohibition  era.  One 
reason  why  we  fail  here  so  often  is  that 
there  is  an  entrenched  private  liquor  inter- 
est, with  enormous  financial  resources  to 
fight  for  its  life.  There  are  thousands  of 
retail  liquor  dealers,  well  organized  and 
militant,  who  have  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  protect.  All  these  ''interests''  fight 
the  passage  of  prohibition  laws;  whenever 


laws  are  passed,  they  organize  to  evade 
and  defeat  their  execution.  The  great 
saloon  keeper  in  Russia,  however,  was  the 
Russian  Government  itself.  If  all  the 
saloon  keepers  in  an  American  state  should 
voluntarily  and  unanimously  decide  to 
go  out  of  business,  prohibition  would  be- 
come an  easier  process.  Essentially  that 
is  what  has  happened  in  Russia.  The 
Government  simply  suspended  its  own 
business,  and  the  Government,  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint,  was  the  main  loser.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  private  distillers,  who 
sell  their  product  to  the  Government  and 
who  havesuff  ered  financially  by  the  change ; 
so  far,  however,  they  have  manifested  no 
appreciable  hostility.  Again,  what  defeats 
prohibition  so  often  in  this  country  is  that 
it  is  merely  state-wide.  Surrounding  states 
can  send  in  whisky  on  an  enormous  scale, 
and  they  always  do;  mail-order  houses 
spring  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  accom- 
modating the  thirsty  brethren  in  dry  com- 
munities. But  Russia,  at  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  obtained  that  for  which  our  own  pro- 
hibition advocates  are  now  so  earnestly 
working,  nation-wide  prohibition. 

In  certain  respects,  the  material  at  hand 
is  inadequate  to  judge  the  results.  We  do 
not  know,  for  example,  what  happens  to 
the  pathological  cases  of  strong  drink,  the 
hopeless  dipsomaniacs,  who  must  be  num- 
erous in  Russia,  in  whom  alcoholism  is  not 
a  habit  but  a  disease.  Concerning  the 
general  problem,  we  have  two  groups  of 
witnesses:  the  Russian  newspapers  and 
returning  English-speaking  travelers. 

The  Russian  newspapers  write  about  the 
results  in  just  about  the  same  way  as  our 
prohibition  advocates  describe  conditions 
in  Kansas.  The  nation,  they  say,  has 
been  regenerated.  Thousands  of  Russian 
children  are  seeing  their  fathers  sober  for 
the  first  time.  Wife-beating  has  ceased  to 
be  a  popular  matrimonial  pastime.  There 
has  been  a  great  decrease  in  crime.  The 
peasants  are  putting  far  more  money  in  the 
savings  banks  than  they  did  before  the 
war.  Pauperism  has  decreased  greatly 
from  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  follow- 
ing, from  a  Tambov  correspondent  of  the 
Petrograd  Reich,  is  fairly  typical  of  these 
judgments:  "The  sale  of  vodka  stopped 
three  months  ago,   and  we  can  now  get 
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some  idea  of  the  good  results  of  this  change. 
The  peasants  say  that  the  villages  in  this 
province  have  changed  so  that  no  one 
would  recognize  them,  and  that  in  them 
there  are  now  practically  no  fights,  burg- 
laries, or  fires.  The  records  of  the  procur- 
ator's office  show  that  the  average  number 
of  criminal  trials  for  the  month  of  August 
in  the  three  preceding  years  was  515.  The 
number  had  dropped  to  324  for  August, 
1914 — the  lowest  criminal  record  known. 
Accidental  or  incendiary  fires,  according 
to  information  furnished  by  the  Fire  In- 
surance Board,  for  August  and  September 
of  the  five  years  preceding  1914  amounted 
to  960.  For  the  same  months  this  year 
the  number  was  630,  again  the  lowest  re- 
corded. .  .  .  The  monthly  average  of 
arrests  has  fallen  from  300  to  70  in  191 4. 
In  another  district  the  inspector  of  police 
says  that  he  is'considering  offering  the  local 
jail  for  a  military  hospital,  he  has  so  few 
prisoners  for  it.  The  head  of  the  Zem- 
stvos  Board,  returning  from  a  long  trip 
through  the  country  sections,  says  that 
everywhere  the  villages  are  prosperous; 
the  peasants  dress  better,  pay  their  taxes 
more  promptly,  and  business  in  the  fairs 
is  much  more  active.'' 

Among  returning  eyewitnesses  an  es- 
pecially trustworthy  authority  is  Mr. 
Stephen  Graham,  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times.  "It  is  a  fact,"  he  says 
*'that  the  vodka  shop  is  closed.  Many 
people  in  England  seemed  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  this  measure;  but  1  can  vouch  for 
it,  who  have  seen  Russia  sober.  Not  only 
has  the  sale  of  vodka  been  stopped  but  the 
sale  of  beer  also.  It  is  impossible  to  find 
a  drunken  man  on  a  festival,  or  on  an  or- 
dinary day,  anywhere  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  except  in  the  Caucasus  and  parts 
of  Central  Asia,  where  the  Government  has 
never  held  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  quiet  in  the 
industrial  villages,  in  the  'factories,'  and 
in  the  mining  settlements.  The  great 
question  is;  Will  complete  prohibition  be 
feasible  after  the  war  is  over?  Will  not 
the  warriors  returning  from  victory  de- 
mand drinks  to  toast  the  Czar,  the  Allies, 
and  their  generals?  Will  there  be  vodka 
riots,  or  will  the  men  who  return  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  old  habits  for  the  national 


ideal?     1  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will 
be  the  latter." 

Prohibition  will  have  to  be  tested  in 
Russia  for  more  than  nine  months,  of 
course,  before  we  can  form  any  final  judg- 
ment of  its  practical  effects.  The  news  so 
far  received,  however,  indicates  a  decided 
improvement  in  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions in  that  country. 

II 

The  last  few  months  have  witnessed 
many  suggestive  scenes  in  the  London 
magistrates'  courts.  Here  is  an  anecdote 
taken  from  the  London  Times,  and  the 
happening  is  a  frequent  one.  A  worker  in 
the  Woolwich  Arsenal  was  brought  before 
Mr.  Justice  Symmons,  charged  with  drunk- 
enness. The  magistrate  addressed  him  as 
follows : 

"The  men  in  the  trenches  are  waiting 
for  ammunition;  the  men  in  the  navy  are 
waiting  for  shells;  and  you  go  and  get 
drunk!  It  is  nearly  as  bad  as  deserting  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy." 

Those  seeking  an  explanation  of  the 
present  prohibition  wave  in  England  will 
find  it  in  this  proceeding.  Drink  in  Eng- 
land at  present  is  a  very  serious  and  prac- 
tical matter.  It  is  interfering  with  the  pro- 
duction of  ammunition,  and  for  that  reason 
postponing  England's  military  success. 

For  the  last  sixty  years  there  has  been  a 
more  or  less  active  prohibition  and  temper- 
ance agitation  in  England.  Drunkenness 
has  always  presented  one  of  the  greatest 
social  problems  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
consumption  of  ale,  of  ardent  spirits,  even 
of  gin,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  deeply 
ingrained  national  habit;  and  public  houses 
in  England,  unlike  saloons  in  this  country, 
are  largely  visited  by  women  of  otherwise 
respectable  character.  The  prohibition 
movement  that  swept  over  the  United 
States  in  the  'forties  and  'fifties,  of  which 
the  present  liquor  law  of  Maine  is  the  one 
surviving  reminder,  made  a  deep  impression 
in  certain  nonconformist  circles  in  England. 
Temperance  societies  and  prohibition  lead- 
ers arose  who  had  as  their  aim  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Maine  law  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  Their  most  conspicuous  sym- 
pathizer was  John  Bright,  under  whose 
protection  certain    local  option  bills  were 
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presented  in  Parliament,  unsuccessfully  of 
course.  The  "trade"  has  always  enjoyed 
greater  respectability  in  England  than  in 
this  country.  The  keeper  of  a  public  house 
is  by  no  means  a  discredited  person;  the 
successful  brewer  and  the  wine  merchant 
have  as  well  recognized  a  position  as  the 
proprietor  of  any  other  lucrative  business. 
Certain  brewers,  having  previously  quali- 
fied by  heavy  campaign  contributions, 
have  been  elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords; 
the  "  beerage, "  as  this  group  of  peers  are 
called,  are  part  of  England's  political 
and  social  system.  This  fact  has  proved 
to  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
temperance  reform.  In  1893  and  1895, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  introduced  local 
option  bills,  but  even  his  great  political 
prestige  could  not  save  them  from  a 
speedy  defeat.  Despite  all  discourage- 
ment, the  movement  has  gained  momentum; 
so  much  so  that,  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
the  liquor  interests  have  become  especially 
active,  much  as  they  have  in  this  country. 
In  1904,  they  scored  a  tremendous  victory. 
This  was  the  Licensing  Act,  which  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  compensate  every  pub- 
lican whose  license  should  not  be  re- 
newed. In  other  words,  Parliament  has 
given  this  branch  of  merchants  a  direct, 
vested  interest  in  their  business.  As  long 
as  this  law  holds,  the  country  cannot 
adopt  prohibition  without  compensat- 
ing the  trade. 

This  act,  however,  was  not  so  great  a 
triumph  as  it  seemed,  for  it  centred  public 
interest  on  the  question  and  roused  the  na- 
tion against  the  liquor  men.  As  a  result, 
the  temperance  advocates  won  a  great  vic- 
tory in  the  general  election  of  1906,  return- 
ing a  parliamentary  majority  favorable  to 
their  cause.  In  1908,  the  Asquith  min- 
istry introduced  a  bill  which  all  temper- 
ance and  prohibition  advocates  accepted 
as  marking  the  greatest  forward  step  their 
cause  had  ever  known  in  England.  The 
House  of  Commons  passed  this  by  a  large 
majority.  Then  the  ''beerage"  in  the 
House  of  Lords  got  to  work  and  defeated  it. 
Because  of  this  and  other  similar  votes,  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  over  legislation 
was  seriously  curbed.  This  vote  was  one 
of  the  provoking  causes  of  England's  great 


parliamentary  reform .  M  r.  Asquith  prom- 
ised the  temperance  interests  that,  as 
soon  as  other  more  pressing  legislation,  es- 
pecially Home  Rule,  was  disposed  of,  the 
licensing  problem  would  again  receive  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  This  is  the  way 
matters  stood  when  the  war  broke  out. 

That  is,  England  was  already  prepared, 
if  not  for  prohibition,  for  radical  changes 
in  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
people  had  demanded  such  changes  by 
their  votes;  only  the  conservative  influence 
was  opposed.  The  war  had  made  little 
progress  when  the  anti-liquor  people  had 
plenty  of  new  arguments.  The  war  af- 
fected the  drinking  habits  of  England  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  greatly  in- 
creased consumption.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  war  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
issued  an  appeal,  begging  the  clergy  and 
laity  to  pledge  themselves  against  alcoholic 
beverages  during  its  continuance.  He  met 
with  no  appreciable  popular  response. 
Probably  emotional  excitement  tends  to 
create  a  craving  for  alcohol;  grief,  priva- 
tion, nervous  strain  commonly  impel  peo- 
ple to  seek  the  age-long  consolation.  Cur- 
iously there  seems  to  have  been  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  drinking  of  rum,  ex- 
plained probably  by  the  fact  that,  follow- 
ing the  custom  established  in  the  days  of 
Marlborough,  a  rum-ration  is  still  daily 
doled  out  to  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 
Rum,  that  is^  became  a  symbol  of  patriotic 
fervor.  Social  workers  have  noticed  an 
increase  of  drinking,  and  of  drunkenness, 
among  women,  especially  those  whose  hus- 
bands are  at  the  front.  They  have  even 
asked  the  Government  to  pass  laws  pro- 
hibiting women  from  entering  public 
houses.  Certain  women  of  social  promin- 
ence, among  them  Lady  French  and  Lady 
Jellicoe,  have  organized  Tipperary  clubs, 
where  the  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  may 
meet  for  social  diversion  and  temperate 
refreshment. 

DRINK   AND    MILITARY    SUCCESS 

Among  men,  increased  drinking  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  output  of 
munitions.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  it  is  interfering  with  English 
military  success.  The  English  victory  at 
Neuve  Chapelle  showed  one  thing:  that 
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the  Allies,  provided  they  have  an  over- 
whelming supply  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
can  drive  the  Germans  back  into  Germany. 
This  operation  is  to  take  the  form  of  blast- 
ing, for,  with  unlimited  lyddite  shells  and 
unlimited  guns,  the  thing  can  be  done. 
The  Allies  must  simply  hurl  tons  and  tons 
of  fire  at  the  trenches;  if  they  have  these 
supplies,  the  Germans  will  have  the  option 
of  retiring  or  of  being  destroyed.  That  is 
what  Sir  John  French  meant  when  he  said 
that  victory  was  merely  a  question  of 
munitions.  England  has  the  armament 
factories  to  produce  the  ammunition;  she 
has  or  can  easily  get  the  raw  materials  in 
plenty;  all  she  needs  is  the  factory  workers. 
She  hasn't  men  enough,  simply  because  of 
drink.  Not  all,  not  even  a  majority,  of  her 
workmen  are  alcoholized;  a  minority, 
however,  spend  so  much  time  at  the  "  pubs" 
that  the  total  output  is  much  smaller  than 
the  necessities  require.  The  workers  are 
getting  larger  wages  than  ever  before  and 
are  working  longer  hours;  the  net  result  is 
that  the  bibulous  element  has  more  to  spend 
for  "pick  ups."  There  have  been  many 
strikes:  workers,  repairing  warships,  have 
dropped  their  tools  and  delayed  the  return 
of  sorely  needed  vessels  to  the  fleet;  steve- 
dores, engaged  in  loading  supplies  for  the 
armies  in  Flanders  and  France,  have  walked 
out  at  critical  times.  Occurrences  like 
these  have  been  intensely  humiliating  to 
British  pride  and  highly  comforting  to 
Germany;  and  alcohol  is  largely  the  expla- 
nation. A  few  weeks  ago  the  shipbuilders' 
association  waited  in  a  body  on  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  They  could  not  turn  out  work  as 
fast  as  the  occasion  required,  they  bluntly 
said,  because  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
men  were  wasting  their  energies  in  drink, 
the  greatest  evil  being  a  loss  of  time.  They 
presented  the  time  sheets  of  their  shops  as 
evidence.  A  specimen  showed  that  of  900 
working  hours  of  drillers  and  platers  there 
had  been  a  loss  of  270  days — an  average 
of  two  days  for  each  man  a  week.  Among 
the  miners  at  Barsley,  the  average  absence 
amounts  to  a  loss  of  30  per  cent,  of  the 
employees.  A  visit  to  the  public  house  in 
the  early  morning  or  at  the  noon  dinner 
hour  usually  meant  a  failure  to  show  up  for 
the  day. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  the  ship- 


builders what  they  recommended,  the  an- 
swer was  brief  and  pointed:  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all 
alcoholic  drinks  for  the  period  of  the  war 
at  least.  No  half  way  measures,  they  said, 
would  do.  The  Government  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  compelling  all  "pubs"  to 
close  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  not 
open  until  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
restriction  of  hours,  these  employees  said, 
had  accomplished  nothing,  for  the  men 
simply  increased  their  potations  during 
the  permitted  hours — drank  on  the  inten- 
sive plan.  It  was  in  reply  to  this  request 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  the  remark 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article: 
"  1  am  sure  that  this  is  a  case,"  he  added, 
"in  which  only  root  and  branch  methods 
will  avail." 

Others  think  the  same.  The  day  after 
this  interview  King  George  announced 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
English  court,  no  alcoholic  drinks  would  be 
served  at  the  royal  tables.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener at  once  announced  that  he  would  re- 
frain from  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Several  trades  unions  addressed  Mr.  As- 
quith,  saying  that  they  were  ready  for 
prohibition.  The  corporation  of  whisky- 
drinking  Glasgow  passed  a  resolution  pray- 
ing for  a  period  of  teetotalism.  The  heads 
of  the  four  largest  religious  bodies  in 
Ireland — Cardinal  Logue  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Rev.  James  Brigham,  Moder- 
ator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ireland,  the  Rev.  W. 
R.  Budd,  vice-president  of  the  Methodist 
Church — joined  in  a  letter  to  the  Govern- 
ment, asking  for  stringent  legislation 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  It  certainly 
looks,  as  the  London  Times,  commenting 
on  the  drink  situation,  says,  as  though 
"this  question  of  lost  time  in  the  work- 
shops is  the  urgent  military  problem  of  the 
moment." 

Up  to  the  present  writing  England  has 
done  nothing  except  discuss  the  question. 
She  has  not  yet  followed  Russia's  lead, 
has  not  even  done  so  much  as  France. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  assert  that 
she  cannot  win  this  war  unless  the  public 
houses  are  changed  into  clubs  in  which  soft 
drinks  only  are  sold. 


THE  GREAT  RIVER 

II.  CONTROLLING  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

THE    UNSOLVED     PROBLEM     OF     DEFENSE  —  WHAT     IS    BEING    DONE    IN    TIME     OF 

PEACE     TO    PREPARE    FOR    INEVITABLE    WAR— LEVEES,    THEIR 

LIFE    AND    THEIR    BUILDING 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


THE  way  the  trenches  run  across 
northern  France  and  Poland, 
so  run  the  levees  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  Like  the 
trenches  human  war  has  dug 
in  Europe,  the  levees  in  the  big  valley  are 
defenses  against  an  inhuman  enemy,  only 
instead  of  being  excavated  to  protect 
fighting  men  standing  in  them  they  are 
built  up  high  so  that  men  behind  them  will 
not  always  have  to  fight  floods  to  live  and 
prosper.  The  levee  is  a  kind  of  corollary 
of  the  trench.  Men  have  to  dig  a  shallow 
trench  as  a  rule  to  make  a  levee,  just  as 
trench-digging  makes  little  levees. 

People  in  the  valley  feel  strongly  about 
their  levees. 

"When  I  was  a  little  boy,"  said  an  ex- 
secretary  of  war  in  Memphis,  "my  father 


took  me  on  a  visit  to  old  Colonel  D ,  a 

rich  planter  down  in  Mississippi.  In  those 
days,  you  know,  everybody  traveled  on 
the  steamboats.  When  our  visit  was  fin- 
ished, the  old  Colonel,  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man, courteously  came  down  to  the  levee 
to  see  us  on  the  up-river  boat  to  Memphis. 

"Well,  suh,  there  was  a  very  strong  cur- 
rent in  the  river  and  when  the  boat  came 
along  the  pilot  miscalculated  his  distance 
and  blessed  if  he  didn't  boom  her  right 
clean  through  the  levee. 

"The  Colonel  didn't  wait  one  second, 
suh.  He  just  snatched  a  gun  from  the 
nearest  niggah  and  covered  that  pilot. 
Then  he  sent  for  all  his  niggahs,  got  the 
whole  plantation  down  there,  shovel  and 
pick,  and  such  a  yellin'  and  hollerin',  and 
by  great  hard  work  they  got  another  levee 
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PEACE 

THE    ORDERLY    PATH    OF    A    RIVER    WHICH    HAS    DETERMINED    UPON    ITS    COURSE    IN    LIFE 


WAR 

ONE    OF  THE    BARBARIC    FEATS    OF  A  WAYWARD    STREAM    THAT  HAS    NOT    GOT  THROUGH    SOWING    ITS  WILD    OATS 
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WHY    LEVEES   ARE   NECESSARY 

I.    MEAN    LOW-WATER    STAGE    OF    CAIRO,    ILL.        COMPARE    THIS    PHOTOGRAPH    WITH    THE    ONE    BELOW 


WHY    LEVEES    ARE     NECESSARY 

II.  "FIFTY-FOUR  FEET  ON  THE  GAUGE"  AT  CAIRO,   ILL.       THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN  FROM   APPROXIMATELY 

THE  SAME    POINT    AS    THE    ONE    ABOVE 
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built  around  the  break  where  the  steam- 
boat's nose  was  rammed  in. 

"When  everything  was  in  order  the 
Colonel  very  courteously  handed  his  guests 
aboard  the  boat.  Then  he  lowered  his 
gun  and  said  very  courteously  to  the  pilot: 


'Now, 


-back  her  out 


-you! 


The  Colonel  may  have  been  somewhat 
particular  about  his  waterfront  but  no 
more  so  than  other  generations  of  colonels 
and  privates  in  other  places.  During  the 
high-water  fights  of  191 2  and  191 3,  men 
with  rifles  on  the  levees  held  up  passing 
steamboats  to  keep  the  wave  wash  from 
overtopping  the  few  remaining  inches  of 
their  sandbag  breastworks.  In  war  time 
armed  patrols  fire  on  boats  approaching  at 
night  from  across  the  river  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  their  tampering  with  the  levees. 
In  peace  times  the  life  of  the  river  towns 


used  to  be  the  life  of  the  levees.  Big  cities 
like  St.  Louis  or  Memphis  have  now  turned 
their  faces  almost  entirely  away  inland,  but 
small  towns  and  the  double  borderland  of 
farming  country  continue  to  look  on  the 
muddy  river. 

The  town  of  Hickman,  Ky.,  half  in  the 
river  and  half  on  the  bluff,  was  wrapped  in 
noon-time  peace  that  day  last  June  when 
the  steamboat  Lee  first  hove  in  view.  On 
the  main  track  at  the  station  lay  a  passenger 
train  fast  asleep.  But  when  the  Lees 
whistle  blew  the  whole  levee  was  suddenly 
full  of  hurrying  figures,  and  up  in  the  town 
streets  we  could  see,  between  the  trees, 
fluttering  white  and  red  and  blue  all  head- 
ing toward  the  landing. 

Up  came  the  Lee,  full  glorious  with 
black  smoke  and  groaning  exhaust,  gently 
rammed  the  bank  and  dropped  her  two 
gangways     into     the     crowd.     "  Rousta- 


THE    FORTIFICATIONS   OF   CAIRO,    ILL. 

NEW    LEVEE    BUILT    SINCE    THE    FLOOD    OF    I913    ON    THE    OHIO    RIVER    FRONT    OF    THE    CITY    WITH     A    SLOPE 
OF    NINETY    FEET.       IN    THE    IMMEDIATE    FOREGROUND    IS    A    STRIP    OF    "DEAD"    LEVEE 
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bouts''  swarmed  ashore  and  Hickman 
swarmed  on  board- — at  least,  white  Hick- 
man did — while  black  Hickman  stood 
around  and  regarded  the  musical  unloading 
of  a  motor  car  as  "fans  "  watch  a  ball  game. 
Then  the  Lee  scuttled  out  into  the  stream 
and  Hickman,  white  and  black,  drawn  up 
along  the  levee,  wistfully  watched  her  go.  At 
the  next  bend  in  the  river  we  looked  back 
to  see  them  still  there.  And  the  passenger 
train  was  still  fast  asleep  at  the  station. 

In  peace  or  in  war  the  people  behind  the 
levees  really  feel  strongly  about  them  be- 
cause they  are  their  army  and  navy  and 
constitution  put  together;  because  they 
are  their  national  defense.  Vigorous  local 
communities  tax  themselves  heavily  to 
build  and  maintain  them.  State  govern- 
ments have  made  special  appropriations 
to  strengthen  them.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment, in  devoting  many  millions  of  the 


people's  dollars  to  perfect  inland  naviga- 
tion, has  by  the  means  of  levees  also  neces- 
sarily protected  citizens  and  their  property 
behind  them. 

All  down  through  the  Mississippi  Delta 
people  are  concerned  with  religion  and  pol- 
itics and  love  and  business,  but  if  one  were 
to  judge  by  the  major  topic  of  conversa- 
tion along  the  levees,  they  are  at  least 
equally  concerned  with  the  river  and  its 
works.  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  debate  from  Cairo  to  the  Passes 
it  is  of  the  "riveh"  they  are  apt  to  be 
speaking — a  very  liquid,  pleasant  word  as 
they  pronounce  it  in  the  Delta  states  — 
the  "riveh"  and  the  "lev'-ees"  (to  say 
"le-vee'"  is  an  offense  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  or  both). 

But  the  people  who  live  behind  the  lev- 
ees do  not  all  agree  about  their  defenses, 
not  by  a  reservoir  full.     In  exact  numbers 


THE  BROAD,  LOW  LEVEES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

"in  flood  years  property  owners   in    new  ORLEANS  ARE   ACCUSTOMED  TO  SEE    THE    DRAINAGE  OF  TWENTY 
OR    THIRTY    STATES    SLUICED    DOWN    UPON    THEM.     .     .     .      NEW    ORLEANS    IS    A    HOTBED    OF    OUTLET    THEORY" 
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DEFENSES    AGAINST   MINING 

IT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  BUILD  LEVEES  HIGHER  THAN  FLOOD  WATER  HEIGHTS.  THE  WORKS  MUST  ALSO 
BE  MADE  IMPERMEABLE  BY  UNDERGROUND  WATER.  BY  THE  USE  OF  STEEL  SHEET  PILING  THE  RIVER'S 
ATTEMPTS    TO    SEEP    THROUGH    LEVEE    FOUNDATIONS    ARE    DEFEATED 


there  are  1538  miles  of  fortifications  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  from  Cape 
Girardeau  to  the  Passes.  And  you  would 
not  have  to  point  off  more  than  one 
decimal  place  to  the  left  to  represent  the 
number  of  different  opinions  prevailing  in 
that  territory  about  them. 


During  the  course  of  a  six-weeks'  jour- 
ney by  slow  river  stages  from  Kansas  City 
on  the  Missouri  down  to  St.  Louis  and 
thence  on  the  Great  River  southward  to  the 
Gulf,  1  talked  with  several  hundred  men  who 
had  their  business  in  those  waters  or  upon 
its   banks.     They  were   mayors  of  cities 
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BUILDING    BREASTWORKS    AGAINST    THE    ENEMY 


USING  A  CEMENT  GUN  TO  MAKE  THE  FACE  OF  A 
LEVEE  IMPERMEABLE  BY  SEEP-WATER  AND  TO  HOLD  IT 
AGAINST   WAVE    WASH     BY    COATING    IT   WITH     CEMENT 


SECTION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  S  EXPERIMENTAL  LE- 
VEE SOUTH  OF  NEW  ORLEANS.  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  REDUCE 
THE  COST  OF  BUILDING  BY  DECREASING  CROSS-SECTION 


BUILDING    RIVER    DEFENSES    BY   MULE-POWER 

ONE     OF     THE     OLDEST     AND     COMMONEST     METHODS     OF     LEVEE     CONSTRUCTION,     NOW    GRADUALLY     BEING 
SUPERSEDED    BY    MECHANICAL    DEVICES    THAT    WORK     FASTER    AND    MORE     ECONOMICALLY 


BUILDING 
RIVER  DE- 
FENSES BY 
MACHINE 

IN  THE  TOP 
PICTURE  A 
DREDGE  IS  PICK- 
INGUPBIGCART- 
FULS  OF  DIRT 
MUCH  FASTER 
THAN  MULES 
COULD  HAUL 
THEM.       IN     THE 


TWO  LOWER 
PICTURES  THE 
NEWEST  TYPE 
OF    "levee    MA- 

chine"travels 
to  and  fro 
across  the 
"barrow  pit" 
more    rapidly 

AND  MORE 
CHEAPLY  THAN 
MEN  AND  MULES 
COULD  DO  THE 
SAME  WORK 
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NEW    LAND    IN    THE    GULF    OF    MEXICO 


and  captains  of  steamboats;  United  States 
engineers  drawing  projects  in  high  office 
buildings  looking  down  over  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis  or  bossing  revetment  jobs  under 
crumbling  banks  in  the  Yazoo  district.  1 
sat  with  pilots  in  their  pilot-houses  on  tow 
boats  in  the  Missouri  or  on  the  Kate 
Adams,  belle  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  while 
they  traced  out  the  ever-changing,  inter- 
minable epic  of  the  river. 

One  obliging  surveyor  foolishly  allowed 
me  to  pilot  an  i8-knot  motor  boat  on  a 
long  day's  inspection  trip  of  levee  work 
south  of  New  Orleans.     Another  surveyor 


obligingly  spent  a  much  longer  day  with 
me  in  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  where,  in  a  continual  Turkish 
bath,  we  navigated  boiling  drainage  canals 
or  watched  giant  dredges  eat  their  way 
through  mud  and  stumps  and  water-moc- 
casins, as  they  turned  two-dollars-an-acre 
bog  into  fifty-dollars-an-acre  farming  land. 
All  these  and  many  more — presidents  of 
levee  boards,  presidents  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  presidents  of  development  or 
navigation  companies,  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, Mississippi  Commissioners,  edi- 
tors, planters,  farmers,  contractors,  hotel 


WHICH    THE    RIVER   GETS    FROM    THE    UPSTREAM    STATES 


PUTTING   NEW   BORDERS  ON   THE    RIVER  STATES 

THREE  STAGES  IN  REVETMENT  WORK.  IN  THE  UPPER  PICTURE  THE  WILLOWS  ARE  BEING 
TIGHTLY  WOVEN  TOGETHER  BY  WIRE  STRANDS.  IN  THE  MIDDLE  PICTURE  THE  NEW  BORDER 
IS  FINISHED  READY  TO  BE  SUBMERGED  (lOWER  PICTURE)  BY  WEIGHTING  IT  DOWN  WITH 
BROKEN    STONE 
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CUTTING    BACK    A    RIVER    BANK    BY    HYDRAULIC    POWER 


proprietors — great  clearing  houses  of  in- 
formation they  were — tug  boat  hands, 
stevedores,  and  roustabouts — all  their 
names  were  faithfully  recorded  and  most 
of  their  opinions  heard  or  read. 

Every  one  of  these  citizens  possessed 
opinions  about  the  river.  In  principle 
many  of  them  agreed  but  it  was  astonish- 
ing how  few  of  them  agreed  in  detail.  Some 
of  them  dreamed  great  dreams  and  beheld 


visions,  but  they  all  had  figures  to  back 
up  their  opinions  or  dreams.  Every  year 
the  Mississippi  carries  down  and  empties 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  406  million  tons 
of  mud.  l^hat  is  conceded  to  be  a  fact. 
And  in  all  these  years  it  must  have  floated 
down  and  emptied  into  pamphlet  form 
at  least  406  thousand  barrels  of  clear 
statistics.  That  is  a  pardonable  fancy. 
There  are  few  inanimate  things  so  shifty 


—IN    ORDER    THAT   A    PERMANENT    BANK   MAY    BE    BUILT    IN    ITS    PLACE 
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SOURCE    STREAM    CONTROL 

THE  LAKE  WINNIBIGASHISH  DAM,  NEAR  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 
only"  theory  ADVOCATE  THE  SPENDING  OF  FEDERAL  APPROPRIATIONS  IN 
AND   IN    DIGGING   OUTLETS 


OPPONENTS  OF  THE      LEVEES 
BUILDING     IMPOUNDING    DAMS 


or  so  plentiful  as  a  young  Mississippi  stat- 
istic. To  associate  with  several  thousand 
of  them  is  bewildering;  to  reach  any  well- 
defined  conclusion  by  their  help  alone  would 
be  superhuman. 

Thirty  years  ago  Mark  Twain  wrote  a 


book  about  the  Mississippi.  Since  that 
time  the  river  has  changed  its  course  a 
great  deal  but  its  character  not  at  all.  It 
is  very  restful  to  fmd  that  things  are  pretty 
much  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  his  day. 
"  Mississippi  improvement  is  a  mighty 


SOURCE    STREAM    CONTROL 

THE  PINE  RIVER  DAM,  AT  THE  HEADWATERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.  THE  NEWLANDS  BILL  ADVOCATES 
THE  BUILDING  OF  MANY  SUCH  DAMS  AS  A  METHOD  OF  CREATING  RESERVOIRS  TO  CONTROL  FLOODS  IN  THE 
LOWER  RIVER    VALLEYS 
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topic  down  yonder,"  he  wrote.  "Every 
man  on  the  river  banks  south  of  Cairo  talks 
about  it  every  day  during  such  moments  as 
he  is  able  to  spare  from  talking  about  the 
war;  and  each  of  the  several  chief  theories 
has  its  host  of  zealous  partisans;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine 
which  cause  numbers 
the  most  recruits. 

"All  were  agreed 
upon  one  point,  how- 
ever: If  Congress 
would  make  a  suffi- 
cient appropriation,  a 
colossal  benefit  would 
result. 

*  *  Wh  e  n  e  V  e  r  you 
find  a  man  down  there 
who  believes  in  one 
theory  you  may  turn 
to  the  next  man  and 
frame  your  talk  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  he 
does  not  believe  in 
that  theory,  and  after 
you  have  had  experi- 
ence you  do  not  take 
this  course  doubtfully 
or  hesitatingly,  but 
with  the  confidence  of 
a  dying  murderer  — 
converted  one,  1 
mean." 

As  in  Mark  Twain's 
time,  it  is  finally  pos- 
sible in  this  year  191s 
to  disentangle  out  of 
the  mass  of  conflicting 
opinion  and  appar- 
ently conflicting  fact 
three  main  theories. 
These  may  be  called : 

(i)  The  Outlet  Theory;  (2)  the 
Reservoir  Theory;  (3)  the  "Levees  Only" 
Theory. 

The  first  two  of  these  are  naturally  op- 
posed to  the  third.  Advocates  of  the  third 
formula  cherish  no  particular  resentment 
against  either  reservoirs  or  outlets  in  the 
realms  of  the  peculiar  usefulness  of  such 
devices.  They  do  stoutly  maintain  that 
neither  reservoirs  nor  outlets,  nor  any  com- 
bination of  them,  can  possibly  solve  the 


problem  of  flood  control  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

As  one  might  suppose,  each  of  these 
theories  is  to  a  great  extent  determined  by 
the  geographical  habitat  or  interests  of 
its  advocates.     For  example,  put  yourself 


WHERE  THE  ENEMY  BROKE  THROUGH 

THE  TWO  BROKEN    ENDS   OF    A    LEVEE   WHICH    HAS    BEEN    CARRIED    BY    THE  RIVER 
IN    A    WIDENING    CREVASSE 


in  the  place  of  a  property  owner  in  Baton 
Rouge  or  New  Orleans.  In  flood  years 
he  is  accustomed  to  see  the  drainage 
of  twenty  or  thirty  upstream  states 
sluiced  down  upon  him  through  the  levees 
of  the  Delta.  Mo  amount  of  custom 
has  staled  the  resentment  he  feels  in 
this  situation.  Naturally  he  wants  ad- 
ditional outlets  built  to  relieve  his  local 
condition.  New  Orleans  is  a  hotbed  of 
outlet  theory. 
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A    MODERN    RIVER   FORTRESS 

A    PROJECTING   HEADLAND   PRESERVED   BY  STONE   REVETMENT  AND    SO  SAFEGUARDING  THE  COUNTRY  BEHIND  IT 


Inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the  main 
Ohio  and  its  headwaters,  unconcerned  with 
either  outlets  or  levees,  are  very  keen  for 
the  storage  reservoir  idea  on  a  grand  scale, 
which  they  count  on  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  tidal  waves  as  nearly  drowned 
them  in  March,  191 3. 

During  the  long  session  of  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  two  bills  were  under  con- 
sideration which  brought  this  whole  dis- 
cussion, sharpened  by  party  affiliations  and 
pork-barrel  tradition,  into  vivid  promin- 
ence on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
One  of  these  two  measures,  the  Ransdell- 
Humphreys   bill    (introduced   by  Senator 


Ransdell  of  Louisiana  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Humphreys 
of  Mississippi)  was  dedicated  to  the  "Le- 
vees Only''  idea,  in  that  it  made  no  express 
provision  for  any  practical  application  of 
other  theories  of  flood  control.  It  frankly 
asked  Congress  for  60  million  dollars  with 
which  to  perfect  the  levee  system  through- 
out the  Delta  from  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Newlands  bill,  the 
pet  project  of  Senator  Newlands  of  Nevada, 
did  not  deal  especially  with  the  Mississippi 
River  problem.  It  incorporated  that  in 
a  plan  for  a  nation-wide  reorganization  of 


AN    ANCIENT   RIVER    FORT 

AN    OLD    MOUND    BUILT     BY    THE    INDIANS    AS    A     FLOOD    REFUGE    AND    NOW    USED    AS    THE    SAFE    SITE    FOR    A 

MODERN    HOUSE 
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waterways  involving  an  appropriation  of 
600  million  dollars.  The  Newlands  bill 
advocated  reservoirs  and  outlets  as  well  as 
levees  for  the  Mississippi  problem. 

Since  levees,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  to-day 
the  leading  fact  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
flood  and  navigation  problems,  they  may 
properly  be  considered  first  in  an  attempt 
to  analyze  this  question  of  national  defense. 
Without  any  desire  to  assume  a  partisan 
attitude,  then,  we  may  subordinate,  for 
the  present,  consideration  of  other  so  far 
comparatively  untried  and  more  theoret- 
ical methods  of  dealing  with  river  control 
to  take  them  up  more  at  length  in  the  two 
succeeding  papers  in  this  series. 

Traveling  down  the  Mississippi  by  boat 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf  one's  long  jour- 
ney is  levee-haunted.  But  it  isn't  always 
easy  to  tell  whether  one  is  looking  at  the 
bank  or  at  the  levee  that  runs  along  by  the 
river. 

Sometimes  bank  and  levee  are  identical. 
St.  Louis,  Cairo,  and  Memphis,  high  up  on 
their  banks  at  low  water,  look  like  hill  cities 
until  a  flood  brings  them  level  with  the 
water's  edge.  The  long,  cobbled  slope  reach- 
ing down  from  city  streets  to  the  river  is  in 
each  instance  the  local  levee.  There  the 
steamboats  tie  up  to  floating  warehouse 
barges  whose  gangways,  with  their  shore 
endfixed  on  rollers,  follow  rising  or  receding 
waters  up  and  down.  And  up  and  down 
long  diagonals  across  the  cobbles  scramble 
trucks,  carts,  motor  cars,  and  people. 

Other  times  the  levee  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  bank.  For  miles  you 
may  not  be  able  to  see  it  at  all  from  the 
deck  of  a  boat  in  the  stream,  but  on  the 
railroad  or  in  a  motor  car  you  may  find  it 
far  inland,  wandering  around  cross  country 
where  there  is  no  sign  of  a  river.  Such 
estrangements  are  attributable  to  different 
causes.  Every  now  and  then  the  lawless 
river  abandons  its  old  bed  to  cut  itself  out  a 
new  channel,  as  in  the  chart  on  this  page. 
When  it  takes  a  whim  of  this  kind  into  its 
head  it  transfers  property  from  one  state 
to  another,  isolates  cities,  and  leaves  once 
useful  levees  marooned  in  the  landscape 
like  old  Indian  mounds  or  overgrown  Civil 
War  entrenchments. 

Occasionally,  in  making  itself  a  short  cut 
or  eating  away  a  deep  bend,  the  river  will 


cut  clean  through  a  line  of  dyke,  leaving 
its  cross  section  on  top  of  a  bisected  bank, 
just  like  those  in  the  chart  on  this  page,  a 
monument  to  the  necessity  for  ban^k  re- 
vetment. Many  such  monuments  mark 
old  channels  of  the  river,  and  every  one  of 
them  represents  wasted  labor  and  money. 
But  some  of  the  vagabond  levee,  which 
seems  to  have  wandered  far  from  its  pur- 
pose, is  in  reality  placed  where  it  will  do  the 


HOW  CAVING    BANKS  DESTROY  THE   LEVEES 

THE  SWEEP  OF  WATER  ON  THE  OUTER  SIDE  OF  A 
SHARP  BEND  UNDERMINING  BANKS  AND  CARRYING 
THE  RIVER  OVER  INTO  A  NEW  CHANNEL  THAT  RE- 
QUIRES   A    NEW    ALIGNMENT    OF    LEVEES 

most  good,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  so 
as  to  avoid  marshy  foundations,  to  econ- 
omize distance,  or  to  avoid  the  expensive 
fortification  of  comparatively  valueless 
land.  Every  now  and  then  the  levee  is 
missing  from  the  landscape  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that  there  is  no  levee,  such  gaps 
being  justified  by  allowances  for  tributary 
streams,  or  a  bank  naturally  high  enough 
to  overtop  any  foreseeable  high  water. 
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HIGH  AND  LOW  WATER  SLOPE 
AND  ELEVATIONS  OF  WATER  SURFACES 
ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL 


THE     WHOLE     PROBLEM    OF    THE     MISSISSIPPI 

THE  EFFORT  OF  ONE  WATERWAY  TO  CARRY  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  HALF  A  CONTINENT,  FROM  THE  ALLE- 
GHANIES  TO  THE  ROCKIES  AND  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  GULF,  RESULTS  IN  THESE  VARIATIONS  BETWEEN 
LOW  AND  HIGH  WATER  OF  FROM  THIRTY  TO  FIFTY  FEET,  WITH  THEIR  INEVITABLE  CONSEQUENCE  OF 
DEVASTATING    FLOODS 


For  these  and  other  reasons  the  defenses 
come  and  go  by  the  river  from  Cairo  down 
to  the  region  of  Baton  Rouge.  Very  rarely, 
except  at  higher  than  bank-full  stages,  is 
the  face  of  the  levee  the  bank  of  the  river, 
a  fact  not  generally  understood,  and  only 
part  of  the  time  does  the  man-built  bank 
run  parallel  to  the  river's  winding  course. 

Sometimes  it  follows  the  serpentining 
stream  like  a  grassy  terrace  in  a  park.  At 
other  times,  with  concrete  or  fresh  dirt 
facing  as  at  Helena,  Ark.,  it  might  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  a  railroad  embankment  or 
the  new-built  fortifications  thrown  up 
around  some  great  unseen  city.  South- 
ward from  Baton  Rouge,  river  bank  and 
levee  are  at  average  stages  practically  iden- 
tical down  to  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jack- 
son, twenty  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
Passes,  where  they  both  melt  indistinguish- 
ably  away  into  the  marshy  borders  of  a 
deep  and  quiet  river,  whose  overflow  could 
not  accomplish  any  harm. 

Thence  the  Mississippi  finds  its  way  into 
the  Gulf  by  three  divergent  channels, 
called  the  Passes,  traversing  on  its  way  a 
flat  and  desolate  prairie  of  salt  marsh,  built 
by  itself  throughout  the  centuries  with 
the  soil  of  the  thirty-one  states  which  it 
drains.     At  the  ends  of  the  Southwest  and 


the  South  Passes,  used  regularly  by  deep- 
draught  shipping  into  and  out  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  man-made  banks  appear 
again  in  the  form  of  stone  jetties  built  to 
insure  deep  channels  where  the  current 
of  the  river,  with  a  very  slight  slope,  meets 
the  tides  and  storms  of  the  Gulf. 

Taking  the  Delta  fortifications  as  a 
whole,  then,  they  begin  on  the  west  bank 
at  a  point  about  thirty-five  miles  above 
Cairo  and  extend  continuously  to  New 
Madrid,  Mo.,  where  there  is  a  gap,  cre- 
ated by  high  land  and  lack  of  money. 
Thence  the  line  extends  unbroken  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  River,  near 
Helena,  Ark.  On  the  other  side  of  that  gap 
it  runs  to  the  mouth  of  the  White  and  the 
Arkansas  rivers,  below,  and  then  continues 
on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  Below 
the  latter  point  the  lines  continue  un- 
broken to  Fort  Jackson.  The  total  length 
of  defenses  on  the  west  bank  from  Cape 
Girardeau  in  Missouri  to  Fort  Jackson  in 
Louisiana  is  i  ,007  miles. 

On  the  east  bank  the  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  can  economize  on 
artificial  defenses  because  the  high  hills  of 
those  two  states  defend  them  against  the 
river  most  of  the  way  down  to  Memphis. 
Below  Memphis  the  finest  fortifications  on 
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FLOOD-PROOF     LEVEES 

A  CROSS  SECTION  OF  INCOMPLETE  AND  OF  STANDARD  LEVEE.  THE  LIGHTLY  SHADED  PORTION  OF  THE  CROSS 
SECTION  REPRESENTS  THE  STANDARD  DIMENSIONS  OF  EARTHWORKS  BUILT  ALONG  lOO  MILES  AT  THE  UPPER  END 
OF  THE  YAZOO  BASIN  IN  MISSISSIPPI.  SUCH  LEVEES  EFFECTIVELY  WITHSTOOD  THE  SEVERE  TESTS  OF  RECORD- 
BREAKING  FLOODS  IN    I912  AND    I913 


the  river  begin  and  run  for  a  hundred  miles, 
protecting  the  upper  Yazoo  Basin.  Be- 
yond that  point  lower  levees  run  on  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  after  which  the 
hills  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  again 
constitute  a  natural  barrier  on  the  east 
down  as  far  as  Baton  Rouge.  Thence  the 
eastern  levee  runs  like  a  track  with  its 
western  mate  across  the  river  all  the  way  to 
the  end.  The  total  extent  of  defenses  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  is  531 
miles.  Taken  all  together  in  this  way,  the 
total  length  of  the  front  defended  by  levees 
exceeds  that  defended  by  trenches  on  the 
battle  lines  in  Poland,  France,  and  Belgium 
combined  by  nearly  i  50  miles. 

PROVISIONS    FOR    RIVER    DEFENSE 

In  this  distance  they  immediately  de- 
fend parts  of  the  six  states  of  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana,  a  total  area  of  26,569 
square  miles.  Those  who  put  their  faith 
in  levees  point  to  the  decreasing  number  of 
breaks  in  them  as  proof  of  their  contention 
that  a  complete  system  of  standard  dykes  is 
the  answer  to  the  Delta  flood  problem.  In 
1897,  the  river  carried  the  levees  at  thirty- 
eight  different  places.  In  1912,  twelve 
breaks  occurred  and  in  191 3,  although  the 
height  that  year  was  the  greatest  on  record, 


the  number  of  crevasses  was  cut  down  to 
seven.  How  great  an  improvement  this 
represents  in  river  defense  may  be  realized 
by  a  comparison  with  the  casualties  sus- 
tained in  the  Delta  during  the  early  '8o's. 
In  the  three  consecutive  flood  years  of 
'82,  '83,  and  '84,  there  were  712  crevasses 
between  Cairo  and  the  Gulf.  But  even 
with  this  enormous  increase  in  the  safety  of 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Delta  the  question 
of  river  defense  is  still  very  arguable. 

When  the  Memphis  boat  "boomed  right 
clear  through ''  old  Colonel  D — — 's  dykes  it 
demolished  the  very  modest  kind  of  river 
defense  which  was  built  by  plantation 
owners  themselves,  aided  by  county  and 
parish  governments,  up  to  about  1850. 
Although  the  same  in  volume  as  great 
floods  since  that  time,  the  river  never 
reached  in  those  days  the  great  heights  it 
has  attained  in  recent  years,  heights  which 
the  opponents  of  the  "levees  only"  theory 
of  flood  control  consider  an  answer  to  the 

levee  theory.     Colonel  D 's  levees  were 

only  about  four  to  six  feet  high  and  of  in- 
sufficient section,  inadequate  defenses 
against  pacific  pilots,  let  alone  hostile 
rivers. 

The  very  first  levee  system  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  begun  in  171 7,  when  De  la  Tour,  the 


THREE  FORMS  OF  LEVEE  DEFENSES 

THE  OUTSIDE  LINES  ARE  THOSE  OF  MAJOR  DABNEY'S  "SUPER  STANDARD"  DYKES  WHICH  HAVE  DEFEATED 
TWO  RECORD  FLOODS  IN  THE  UPPER  YAZOO  DISTRICT.  THE  MIDDLE  LINES  ARE  THOSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT  STANDARD  LEVEE,  AND  THE  INSIDE  THOSE  OF  MAJOR  SHERRILL's  EXPERIMENTAL  STRUCTURE 
SOUTH  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  WHICH  SEEKS  TO  COMPENSATE  WITH  AN  IMPERMEABLE  FACE  AND  DEEP  PILING  FOR 
GREATER  MASS  AND  CROSS  SECTION 
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engineer  who  laid  out  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, directed  that  "a  dyke  or  levee  be 
raised  in  front  the  more  effectually  to  pre- 
serve the  city  from  overflow."  These  di- 
rections were  not  carried  out  until  1828, 
in  which  >ear  the  levees  were  continuous 
from  New  Orleans  to  Red  River  Landing, 
190  miles  upstream,  except  where  on  the 
left  bank  the  bluffs  above  Baton  Rouge 
rendered  them  unnecessary. 

In  1858  and  1859  the  greatest  floods 
known,  up  to  that  time,  on  the  lower  river 
demolished  most  of  the  levees  then  built, 
and  on  top  of  that  disaster  the  Civil  War 
came  along  and  crippled  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  restore  them.  What  was  left  of 
the  broken  levees  went  out  with  the  floods 
of  '65  and  '67,  which  followed  the  Civil 
War.  The  Lord  seemed  to  have  turned  his 
face  away  in  anger  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  these  consecutive  disasters.  The  valley 
was  literally  laid  waste,  more  utterly  than 
it  could  have  been  by  any  military  inva- 
sion across  it.  To  illustrate  the  extent  of 
the  property  loss  alone  the  following  figures 
taken  from  a  census  bulletin  may  be  in- 
teresting: In  1850,  farm  property  in  the 
states  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana was  valued  at  $20 1,963, 344:  in  i860 
it  had  risen  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$607,385, 474,  an  increase  of  more  than  200 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  But  in  1870,  after 
the  flood  of  war  and  the  war  of  floods,  the 
same  property  was  listed  at  $213,885,602, 
a  decrease  of  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  ten  years. 

Now  in  the  meantime  the  star  of  empire 
was  leading  the  youth  of  the  South  into 
the  North  and  West,  where  they  joined 
the  active  immigration  from  Europe  in  the 
army  of  virile  and  industrious  farmers  and 
homeseekers  who  populated  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  main 
confluents.  And  in  this  movement  lies 
a  curious  retributive  justice.  The  in- 
dustry which  was  partly  drawn  from  the 
South  was  the  South's  undoing,  for  the 
agricultural  development  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  drainage  area 
diverted  thousands  of  swamps,  marshes, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  natural  reservoirs 
into  the  main  river  by  its  tributaries,  thus 


causing  each  succeeding  flood  to  attain 
greater  heights  in  the  Delta  and  making  the 
task  of  control  annually  more  difficult. 

It  is  an  extremely  curious  coincidence 
that  this  tide  of  emigration,  which  has  been 
a  contributing  cause  to  the  devastation  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  should  now  be  im- 
migrating back  to  its  ancestral  localities, 
bringing  with  it  a  new  agricultural  develop- 
ment for  the  South  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  plantation  system  and  joining  in  the 
development  of  a  civic  responsibility  which 
is  determined  to  grapple  with  the  greatest 
unsolved  natural  problem  in  this  country 
and  solve  it.  Last  June  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana was  visited  by  a  delegation  of  fifty 
editors  of  the  leading  agricultural  journals 
of  the  North  and  West,  who  were  finding  in 
the  new  development  of  the  Delta  states  a 
richer  and  more  varied  field  for  their  in- 
terests than  they  acknowledged  at  home. 

There  is  a  slogan  which  one  encounters 
all  through  the  enormous  body  of  literature 
devoted  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  problems. 
It  is  shouted  upon  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  appears  in  the  printed  prop- 
aganda of  "pork  barrel"  legislation.  It 
is  worked  to  death  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  river  dailies.  And  it  is  very  true. 
Thus  it  runs: 

"  The  process  by  which  the  country  above 
is  relieved  is  that  by  which  the  country 
below  is  ruined." 

The  great  flood  of  1858  measured 
1,475,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  In  1850, 
farm  values  in  the  eleven  states  between 
the  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers  amounted  to 
$827,577,776.  In  1880,  farm  values  in 
the  same  eleven  states,  indicating  the 
measure  of  their  improvement,  were  given 
in  the  census  at  $5,317,880,906  and  the 
flood  of  1882,  two  years  later,  measured 
1,800,000  feet  a  second.  All  that  extra 
prosperity  up  the  river  flowed  extra  dis- 
aster down  the  river. 

As  the  people  down  in  Louisiana  say, 
they  can  protect  their  own  state  by 
simple  means  from  all  ordinary  natural 
floods,  but  the  great  problem  with  which 
they  have  continually  to  struggle  is  how  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  deluge,  im- 
minent every  spring,  created  by  the  arti- 
ficial improvements  in  the  drainage  of 
states  to  the  north  of  them  which  accelerate 
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the  flow  and  divert  the  collected  waters 
from  their  natural  course  to  the  low  lands. 

What  are  they  going  to  do  about  it? 
Certainly  they  cannot  condemn  the  pros- 
perity of  states  to  the  north  of  them; 
equally  certainly  they  have  been  unable  by 
themselves  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
results  of  that  development. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  19 14,  a  self-pro- 
pelling barge  started  on  an  epoch-making 
trip  up  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Paul.  On  her  deck  she  carried  a  number 
of  sacks  of  dirt,  dug  up  out  of  the  soil  of 
Louisiana  and  rich  enough  to  grow  anything 
in  from  cowpeas  to  crowbars,  it  was  rich 
enough  to  eat,  but  not  a  bit  of  it  belonged  to 
Louisiana.  Every  clod  of  it  had  been  sent 
down  the  river  from  Illinois,  or  Missouri,  or 
some  of  the  other  thirty  states  which  con- 
tribute to  the  real  estate  of  Louisiana,  and 
with  every  sack  went  a  polite  note  from  the 
mayor  and  leading  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
to  each  of  the  mayors  of  the  chief  up-river 
cities,  presenting  him  with  his  own  soil  and 
begging  him  to  keep  the  rest  of  it,  which 
was  not  needed  in  the  donor's  state. 


Louisiana,  like  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
is  unable  by  its  own  efforts  to  restrain  the 
silt-bearing  floods  which  are  unloaded  upon 
it  by  the  states  to  the  north  of  them.  Then 
what  are  they  going  to  do  about  it? 

This  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do  about 
it.  As  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  local 
efforts  to  solve  a  national  problem  the 
state  and  Federal  governments  have  been 
gradually  waking  up  during  the  last  thirty 
years  to  the  necessity  for  united  and 
national  action. 

Riparian  communities  in  the  Delta  are 
protected  from  the  river  in  one  of  three 
ways.  Either  they  protect  themselves  in- 
dependently, or  they  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  appropriations,  or  they  contribute 
a  certain  degree  of  self-help  to  state  or 
Federal  protection.  The  upper  Yazoo 
district  in  Mississippi  is  a  good  example  of 
self-help.  Districts  bordering  on  the  deep- 
draught  channel  of  the  river  south  of  New 
Orleans  are  examples  of  Federal  pro- 
tection. A  good  example  of  local  and 
governmental  cooperation  is  found  in  the 
St.  Francis  levee  district  of  Arkansas,  where 


A -Stump  Covered  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  B-Old  Root 


A-Decayed  vegetable  miatter 
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HOW    EVEN    THE    BEST-BUILT    LEVEES    ARE    SOMETIMES    UNDERMINED 

BY  THE    SEEPAGE   OF    WATER   THROUGH  SUBTERRANEAN    CHANNELS    WHICH    ARE    FORMED    BY    THE    ROTTING    OF 
OLD    LOGS   AND    PILES   OF    LEAVES    DEEP    UNDERGROUND 
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Caruthersville 

Scale  of  Miles 


THE      ENTRENCHED      LINES    OF    THE     MISS- 
ISSIPPI 

I.  WHERE  THE  LINES  BEGIN.  THE  NORTHERN  END 
OF  THE  DELTA  DEFENSES.  THIS  DISTRICT  CONTAINS 
EXAMPLES  OF  INDEPENDENT  LEVEE  BUILT  FAR  FROM 
THE  RIVER  BANK,  AND  SHOWS  THE  RELATION  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  CAIRO  TO  THE  CONFLUENCE  OF  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI AND  OHIO  RIVERS 

the  local  levee  board  had  spent,  up  to  May, 
1 91 2,  $4,553,425  with  the  Government's 
J5 1, 462, 022,  a  total  of  more  than  six  million 
dollars  on  a  frontage  of  169  miles. 

Between  Cape  Girardeau  and  the  Gulf 
the  alluvial  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  subject  to  overflow  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  levee  districts,  each  under  the 
direction  of  an  elective  levee  board,  which 
employs  a  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  its 
river  fortifications  and  fighting.  These 
districts  are  of  unequal  size,  overlapping 
counties  and  townships  but  never  overlap- 
ping states.  For  example,  the  lower 
Mississippi  district,  with  offices  at  Green- 


ville, Miss.,  embraces  all  of  Bolivar,  Wash- 
ington, Sharkey,  and  Issaquena  counties, 
and  part  of  Warren  County,  a  total  area  of 
2,377  square  miles,  whereas  the  Big  Lake 
district  of  Charleston,  Mo.,  covers  an  area 
of  only  about  3,000  acres  in  Mississippi 
County,  Mo.,  with  a  levee  only  three  miles 
in  length. 

Each  one  of  these  jurisdictions  is  or- 
ganized under  the  law  of  its  respective 
state.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Tensas  Basin 
or  the  Fifth  Louisiana,  date  back  to  the 
early  '8o's,  in  the  period  when  the  legis- 
latures of  the  two  southernmost  states 
passed  acts  authorizing  the  creation  of 
taxing  districts  and  the  election  of  levee 
boards,  with  the  power  to  colJect  and  dis- 
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THE      ENTRENCHED      LINES     OF    THE      MISS- 
ISSIPPI 

2.  WHERE  THE  LEVEES  BECOME  DOUBLE  TRACKED. 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  RIVER  DEFENSES  ON  THE  RIGHT  BANK 
ABOVE  BATON  ROUGE  IS  DUE  TO  THE  HIGH  LAND  ON 
THAT  SIDE  OF  THE  RIVER 
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part  by  the  United  States 
Levees  built  wholly  by 
Local  Levee  Boards. 


THE      ENTRENCHED      LINES     OF    THE      MISS- 
ISSIPPI 

3.  where  the  lines  end,  at  forts  st.  philip 
and  jackson.  "twenty  miles  from  the  head  of 
the  passes  they  melt  indistinguishably  away 
into  the  marshy  borders  of  a  deep  and  quiet 
river" 

burse  such  special  taxes  for  levee  building, 
defense,  and  repair.  These  levee  boards 
were  also  empowered  to  issue  bonds  and  to 
do  all  other  things  necessary  to  raise  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  their  heavy  burdens. 


All  kinds  of  tax  schemes  have  been  tried 
in  the  various  districts:  ad  valorem  taxes 
greater  than  the  combined  state  and 
county  taxes  for  all  other  purposes;  taxes 
on  acreage,  on  keeping  stores  or  driving 
carts  for  hire,  and  all  kinds  of  produce  taxes 
varying  in  different  districts  according  to 
their  output — a  dollar  a  bale  on  cotton  or 
some,  rake-off  on  every  ton  of  hay,  every 
barrel  of  sugar,  bag  of  rice,  every  gallon  of 
molasses,  every  keg  of  oysters.  About  the 
only  system  which  ever  escaped  the  ingenu- 
ity of  tax-assessors  was  a  system  adopted  in 
Egypt  called  the  corvee,  which  compels  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inundated  country  to 
labor  gratuitously  on  the  levees.  An 
automatic  American  corvee  goes  into  effect 
in  every  high  flood  year  but  the  assessors 
seem  to  realize  that  it  won't  work  in  peace 
times.  It  is  also  impossible,  even  though 
the  valley  is  periodically  engaged  in  war 
against  the  river,  to  use  prisoners  of  war  on 
the  defenses. 

Rates  of  taxation  also  vary  a  great  deal 
up  and  down  the  river,  according  to  the 
cross  section  of  the  levee  needed  and  ac- 
cording to  the  prosperity  of  the  region 
taxed.  For  example,  the  cotton  belt  levee 
district  of  Helena,  Ark.,  raises  its  money  by 
a  4I  per  cent,  tax  on  a  betterment  valuation, 
making  an  average  of  forty-one  cents  an 
acre.  The  rich  Yazoo  district  at  Clarks- 
dale  pays  an  ad  valorem  in  the  river 
counties  of  seventeen  and  a  half  mills  and, 
in  the  back  counties,  twelve  and  a  half 
mills.  Up  at  Caruthersville,  Mo.,  they 
pay  thirty  cents  an  acre  flat  tax.  Nearly  all 
the  Louisiana  districts  pay  an  ad  valorem 
of  ten  mills. 

The  organization  at  Greensville,  Miss., 
goes  back  before  state  laws  to  1865.  The 
levee  districts  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
date  from  the  enabling  acts  of  1893  in  their 
respective  states,  by  which  time  practically 
all  the  river  front  subject  to  overflow 
was  locally  organized  and  the  work  of  re- 
constructing the  levees,  swept  away  in 
1859,  fairly  under  way. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  levee 
boards.  Any  body  of  political  origin,  with 
power  to  spend  an  income  of  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in 
contracts,  is  bound  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
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picion  in  times  when  the  presumption  of 
graft  is  automatically  saddled  on  to  public 
works  of  large  scale.  In  some  districts 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
levee  board  is  a  self-perpetuating  close- 
corporation  of  "pork  barrel"  proclivities. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  non-leveed  communi- 
ties are  disposed  to  look  askance  at  the  close 
affiliation  of  several  of  the  levee  boards 
with  the  railroads  running  through  their 
districts,  such  affiliation  being  nominally 
for  mutual  protection,  the  board  having  the 
power  to  collect  contributions  from  the  rail- 
road. It  is  inevitable  that  the  artificial 
division  of  the  Delta  by  political  lines  into 
a  great  mosaic  of  levee  districts,  even 
though  every  board  be  of  immaculate 
morals,  should  appear  an  unhealthy 
economic    condition. 

Into  this  controversy  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  these  articles  to  enter,  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion would  carry  us  far  away  from  the 
river  and  from  the  central  endeavor  of 
telling  the  river's  story.  We  are  not  trying 
to  expose  anything,  even  though  there  be 
something  to  expose.  In  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  this  country, 
the  muck-rake  has  survived  its  usefulness. 
What  we  need  now  is  plowing,  and  seed- 
ing, and  creative  sunshine.  We  are  not 
concerned  much  now  as  to  where  the  money 
has  gone.  We  are  concerned,  the  people  all 
over  the  country  and  those  in  the  Delta 
states  particularly,  as  to  where  the  money 
shall  come  from,  and  where  and  how  it  may 
be  spent  to  the  best  advantage. 

FEDERAL    AID 

In  1879,  the  National  Government 
first  came  into  the  Mississippi  problem 
by  the  enactment  of  a  bill  creating  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission.  Its  powers 
were  clearly  defined  in  the  organic  act 
as  follows: 

"The  commission  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration and  mature  such  plans  and  esti- 
mates as  will  correct,  permanently  locate, 
and  deepen  the  channel  and  protect  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River;  improve 
and  give  safety  and  ease  to  the  navi- 
gation thereof;  prevent  destructive  floods; 
promote  and  facilitate  commerce,  trade, 
and  the  postal  service."  The  activities 
of  this  body,  its  origin,  and  present  con- 


dition are  so  much  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  phase  of  this 
question  than  with  flood  control  that  a 
consideration  of  it  may  be  appropriately 
postponed  to  a  subsequent  instalment 
of  this  series. 

The  first  appropriation  under  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  was  made  in 
1 88 1,  on  the  last  day  of  President  Hayes's 
term.  This  bill  appropriated  $1,000,000, 
and  its  language  contained  the  following 
paragraph  which  significantly  limits  the 
relation  of  the  National  Government  to- 
day to  the  whole  question  of  the  Mississippi 
River: 

"That  no  portion  of  the  sum  hereby  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  in  the  repair  or  con- 
struction of  levees  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting injury  to  lands  by  overflow  or  for 
any  other  purpose  whatever  except  as  a 
means  of  deepening  or  improving  the 
channel  of  the  river." 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES   A    LEVEE 

"  I  have  fought,  sir,  many  a  high-water 
fight  in  the  past  twenty  years,"  said  Ma- 
jor  D ,  chief  engineer  of  the  Upper 

Yazoo  district,  "but  I  have  never  seen 
a  levee  with  the  water  on  it,  when  it  looked 
big  enough." 

At  various  points  on  the  river  the  Federal 
Government hasbuilt  what  is  called  "stand- 
ard levee"  (shown  in  the  chart  onpage23i). 

Major  D 's  defenses  are  super-standard. 

The  '97  flood  got  him,  but  since  then  no 
water  has  come  over  his  river  works,  al- 
though he  is  honest  enough  to  admit  that 
he  was  probably  saved  in  191 2  by  the 
Arkansas  levees  going  out  across  the 
river  and  upstream  from  him.  Despite 
the  opposition  to  taxation  and  the  in- 
credulity which  always  grows  up  during 
several  years  of  moderate  high  water, 
the  old  Major  has  stuck  to  his  super- 
standard,  and  in  return  he  has  had  the 
immense  satisfaction  of  defeating  the  two 
greatest  floods  that  have  ever  come  down 
the  Mississippi. 

Major  D commands  the  river-front 

of  the  three  northernmost  riparian  counties 
of  Mississippi.  All  of  this  is  now  up  to 
standard  grade  and  more  than  half  of  it  is 
three  feet  above  the  estimated  volume  of 
the  19 1 2  flood,  had  it  reached  his  territory 
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intact.  (The  1912  high  water,  exceeding 
1882  by  28  per  cent,  and  191 3  by  14  per 
cent.,  is  always  taken  as  the  standard  of 
volume.)  In  two  years  he  will  have  the 
whole  of  his  ninety-seven  miles  of  battle 
front  completed  to  his  super-standard 
height  and  section. 

The  upper  Yazoo  district  is  very  rich.    It 

gives    Major    D now    $750,000    per 

annum  in  taxes.  Since  the  19 12  and  191 3 
experiences,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
this  was  the  safest  region  on  the  whole  river, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  jump  in  land 
values  which  more  than  justifies  the  high 
rate  of  taxation. 

In  addition  to  the  river  security,  the 
prevalence  of  boll  weevil  south  of  this 
territory  in  the  last  two  years  has  also 
helped  to  boost  real  estate  values  in  a 
cotton-growing  district.  These  facts  were 
well  brought  out  in  land  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings to  secure  right  of  way  for  levee 
building.  The  assessment  in  19 12  had 
been  $75  an  acre.     In  the  following  year 

the  appraisers  set  it  at$i25  anacre.    D 

and  his  levee  board  went  into  court  and 
fought  this  raise,  whereupon  the  court  and 
jury  gave  the  land-owners  $150  an  acre! 
There  isn't  a  man  on  the  Mississippi  from 
Cairo  to  Fort  St.  Philip  who  can  say,  "  I 
told  you  so"  with  as  much  justification  as 
Major  T.  G.  Dabney. 

The  charts  that  appear  on  page  231  have 
been  drawn  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  upper  Yazoo  defenses  and 
the  two  types  of  government  work,  the 
accepted  standard  already  built,  and  the 
experimental  work  conducted  south  of  New 
Orleans  by  Major  Sherrill,  U.  S.  A.  The 
upper  Yazoo  fortifications  depend  for  their 
efficiency  upon  sheer  weight  and  height. 
They  are,  therefore,  very  expensive  to  build. 
Another  theory  was  being  worked  out  last 
year  by  Major  Sherrill,  who  has  tried  to 
prove  that  a  much  smaller  cross  section 
without  banquette  can  stand  hydraulic  pres- 
sures just  as  successfully  as  the  standard 
government  levee,  provided  its  face  be 
rendered  impermeable  by  cement  or  con- 


crete and  provided  its  foundations  be  held 
securely  against  undermining  by  deep-sunk 
sheet-piling. 

BUILDING     THE     DEFENSES 

just  as  the  trenches  keep  going  deeper 
into  the  soil  of  Poland  and  France,  so  these 
levee  fortifications  keep  raising  higher  and 
higher  along  the  river,  the  object  of  the 
defenders  being  ultimately  to  bring  them  to 
such  a  standard  in  height  and  section  that 
they  will  be  able  to  pass  between  them  any 
foreseeable  flood  height  that  may  come 
down  the  valley. 

Each  locality,  according  to  its  means,  its 
patriotism,  and  governmental  help,  keeps 
raising  and  broadening  its  defenses.  At 
the  present  time  these  dykes  contain 
approximately  243,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  the  engineers  who  back  up  with 
their  scientific  data  the  contention  of  the 
Ransdell-Humphreys  bill  for  levee  exten- 
sion say  that  it  will  take  about  230,000,000 
more  cubic  yards  to  bring  the  whole  battle- 
front  to  an  impregnable  state. 

In  the  early  days  these  defenses  were 
built  by  wheelbarrows.  Later  mule-teams 
and  scrapers  were  used  and  now  the  heaviest 
work  of  constructing  levees  is  done  as 
railroad  embankments  are  made,  by  con- 
tractors' equipment  of  locomotives  and  cars 
operating  over  a  temporary  track  or  by 
various  devices  of  levee  machines.  The 
most  noticeable  type  of  the  last  is  the  big 
dredge  which  transfers  dirt  in  big  cartfuls 
from  the  river  side  to  the  top  of  the  dyke. 
Across  the  river  from  Memphis  last  summer 
the  army  engineers  were  building  a  levee 
with  a  brand  new  machine  from  which 
much  was  expected  in  the  way  of  economy 
and  speed.  A  traveling  scoop  was  hauled 
on  a  wire  cable  across  between  two  towers, 
gathering  material  on  its  way  from  a  dis- 
tance impossible  to  a  dredge,  and  depositing 
it  neatly  on  the  top  of  the  bank. 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  of 
the  lines  between  Cairo  and  the  Gulf  are 
still,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Commission,  below  the  required  grade. 


The  third  article  of  Mr.  Marvin  s  series  will  appear  in  the  World's  Work  for  July. 


DO  WE   REALLY  OWE   EUROPE 
ANYTHING? 

is  america  at  last  independent  of  imported  goods  and  imported  capi- 
tal?— an   inquiry   into  the   inherited  obsession   that  the    united 
states  is  a  financial  dependency  of  europe,  in  the  light  of 
recent  events  in  international  finance — some  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  day  of  *'cheap  european 
labor"  is  past 

BY 

THEODORE  H.  PRICE 


EVER  since  colonial  times  the 
word  "imported''  has  been  one 
to  conjure  with  in  American 
commerce.  A  poor  imported 
cigar  can  be  sold  at  much  above 
its  value. 

He  who  would  be  esteemed  well  dressed 
has  considered  it  necessary  to  wear  im- 
ported clothes,  and  many  American  manu- 
facturers of  high  class  goods  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  adopting  foreign  names 
and  labels  for  their  products  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  prejudice  that  has  hitherto 
associated  superlative  merit  with  things 
that  are  made  in  Europe. 

A  kindred  illusion  has  prevailed  in 
finance. 

For  generations  the  obsession  has  pre- 
vailed that  America  was  a  financial  de- 
pendency of  Europe.  Sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  the  United  States  undoubtedly 
was  dependent  upon  Europe  for  the  devel- 
opment of  its  resources.  Our  exports  and 
a  very  large  portion  of  our  imports  were 
financed  through  London,  and  with  foreign 
capital.  The  English  Bank  rate  established 
the  value  of  credit  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  idea  generally  prevailed  that  there 
were  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  wealth  in 
Europe  that  could  be  tapped  by  those  who 
had  access  to  the  charmed  and  exclusive 
precincts  of  finance  in  London,  Paris,  Am- 
sterdam, or  Frankfort. 

Do  these  conditions  still  obtain,  or  is  our 
notion  that  we  are  a  debtor  nation  merely 
an  inherited  and  mistaken  obsession? 
To   this   inherited   obsession   is   largely 


due  the  widespread  belief  that  Europe  holds, 
or  recently  held,  American  securities  worth 
from  4  to  7  billion  dollars  that  would  have 
to  be  bought  back  before  the  United  States 
could  become  financially  self-contained, 
and  a  creditor,  rather  than  a  debtor, 
nation. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  this 
idea  has  been  zealously  encouraged,  and 
the  bogie  of  foreign  selling  has  been  used 
to  blanket  every  manifestation  of  self- 
confidence  and  optimism  that  has  ap- 
peared. 

Not  until  recently  has  there  been  even  a 
subconscious  rejection  of  the  theory  that 
the  United  States  is  a  financial  depend- 
ency of  Europe,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  only  able  to  walk  alone, 
but  strong  enough  to  become  the  support 
of  the  older  countries,  with  whom  most  of 
us  are  proud  to  claim  an  immediate  or  re- 
mote ancestral  relationship. 

The  feeling  that  American  indebtedness 
to  Europe  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated 
is  due  to  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
otherwise  explaining  the  present  situation 
in  the  foreign  exchange  market  rather  than 
to  any  statistical  disproof  of  previously 
accepted  theories.  The  currents  of  inter- 
national finance  are,  in  fact,  so  elusive  and 
subterranean  that  we  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  rely  upon  the  empirical 
method  for  an  ascertainment  of  their  sig- 
nificance and  efi^ect. 

It  is  not  known  just  why  it  came  to  be 
generally  believed  last  autumn  that  Eu- 
rope held  American  securities  worth  5  bil- 
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lion  dollars.  Perhaps  it  was  because,  national  Harvester  Company,  the  Singer 
about  six  years  ago.  Sir  George  Paish,  edi-  Sewing  Machine  Company,  the  Westing- 
tor  of  the  London  Statist,  published  an  esti-  house  Company,  and  a  number  of  other 
mate  in  which  he  assumed  that  the  amount  less  important  American  corporations  have 
of  European  capital  "permanently"  in-  also  made  large  investments  in  Europe, 
vested  in  the  United  States  was  approxi-  Even  Selfridge's,  one  of  the  most  import- 
mately  6  billions  of  dollars,  supposed  to  be  ant  department  stores  in  Great  Britain,  is 
distributed  as  follows:  run  by  a  man  from  Chicago  and  financed 

for  the  most  part  with  American  capital. 

Great  Britain    .....     ^3,500,000,000  j^ere  is  also  a  very  large  amount  of 

^^^""^ 500,000,000  American  money  invested  in  steamships 

Germany 1,000,000,000  ,    ^           u-    i-        ^i    ^                        1        , 

Holland 750,000,000  and  Steamship  lines  that  are  operated  under 

Belgium,  Switzerland,  etc.               250,000,000  ^he  English  flag  and  were  previously  owned 

by  Englishmen.     The  White  Star  Line,  the 

^6,000,000,000  Leyland  Line,  and  the  other  subsidiaries 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Admitting  that  these  figures  were  accur-  Corporation  are  some  of  the  American- 
ate  six  years  ago,  which  is  questionable,  owned  lines  of  British  steamships.  To 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  correctly  state  these  might  be  added  the  large  fleets  under 
the  principal  of  the  present  indebtedness  the  English  flag  that  are,  in  fact,  owned  by 
of  this  country  to  Europe.  1  n  the  interval  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  other  great 
the  merchandise  balance  of  trade  in  favor  American  corporations, 
of  the  United  States  has  averaged  about 

^500,000,000  a  year,  and  though  it  is  gen-  our  investments  in  other  lands 
erally  assumed  that  about  one  half  of  the  Other  offsets  against  the  American  debt 
balance  thus  established  in  our  favor  has  to  Europe  are  the  investments  that  the 
been  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  United  States  has  made  within  a  compar- 
the  principal  of  the  permanent  debt,  and  atively  recent  period  in  Cuba,  China,  and 
that  the  other  half  has  been  spent  by  Amer-  the  Philippines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  West 
icans  temporarily  or  permanently  abroad,  Coast  of  South  America,  where  the  Beth- 
no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  very  lehem  Steel  Company,  so  it  is  reported, 
considerable  investment  of  American  capi-  has  recently  acquired  some  very  large 
tal  in  European  enterprises  or  property,  mineral  properties.  The  American  capital 
or  for  the  reduction  of  our  net  debt  that  has  so  been  invested  in  the  Orient 
to  Europe  which  must  have  been  ef-  and  South  America  must  have  displaced 
fected  in  the  last  six  years  through  the  in-  an  equal  amount  of  European  capital 
crease  of  American  investment  in  coun-  previously  employed  there,  and  has  thus 
tries  that  have  hitherto  been  financed  ex-  become  an  efi'ective  offset  to  the  debts  of 
clusively  by  European  capital.  other  American  enterprises  to  Europe. 

We  should  also  take  into  consideration 

AMERICAN    INVESTMENTS    IN    EUROPE  .,         y                      Ur^^Ac    Ur.]A    ;«    +U^    I  I«;^^^ 

the  Japanese   bonds  held  in  the   United 

It  is  known,  for  example,  that  within  the  States,  the  loans  that  have  recently  been 

period    under  consideration   the    British-  floated    here    by    Switzerland,     Sweden, 

American  Tobacco  Company,  an  American  France,  and  Russia,  the  American  money 

corporation,  has  acquired  a  large,  if  not  a  that  is  used  to  finance  the  coff"ee  crop  of 

controlling,  interest  in  the  tobacco  manu-  Brazil,  the  tobacco  crop  of  Sumatra,  and 

facturing  industry  of  Great  Britain.     It  is  the  rubber  of  the  Belgian  Congo.     It  is 

also  generally  known  that  within  the  same  not  generally  known  that  many  American 

period  our  meat  packers  have  invested  a  firms  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  elsewhere 

very  large  amount  of  money  in  Brazil  and  have  substantial  investments  in  Australia, 

the  Argentine,  an  investment  that  must  Another  countervailing  element  is  the 

to  some  extent  have  ofi'set  the  prior  in-  capital  employed  in  Europe  by  American 

debtedness  of  these  countries  to  Europe,  banking,  life  insurance,  and  mercantile  con- 

The  Standard   Oil   Company,   the    Inter-  cerns.    This  must  run  into  hundreds  of  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars.  For  years  several  New  York 
trust  companies  have  maintained  branches 
in  London.  One  of  them  that  is  especially 
conspicuous  in  international  finance  is  said 
to  keep  at  least  5^50,000,000  constantly  en- 
gaged in  connection  with  its  foreign  busi- 
ness. Many  of  our  great  life  insurance 
companies  have  large  investments  in  Euro- 
pean real  estate  and  European  securities. 
Two  of  them  have  great  office  buildings  in 
Australia.  Many  banking  houses  of  Amer- 
ican origin  and  proprietorship  also  keep  a 
very  large  share  of  their  capital  constantly 
employed  in  Europe.  The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  has  just  established  one 
branch  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  another 
at  Buenos  Aires.  The  capital  transferred 
from  New  York  for  the  service  of  these 
branches  undoubtedly  displaces  an  equal 
amount  of  foreign  capital  previously  em- 
ployed there.  The  manufacturing  drug 
and  chemical  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  a  large  investment  in  both  England 
and  Germany.  The  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a  large 
European  business  conducted  with  Ameri- 
can capital  exclusively. 

The  list  might  be  indefinitely  lengthened. 

The  foreign  activities  of  American  finan- 
cial, mercantile,  and  industrial  enter- 
prise are  not,  indeed,  generally  appreciated 
in  the  United  States.  They  might  well 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
Washington.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  would  be  found  that  the  number  of 
American  concerns  that  have  agencies, 
branches,  or  factories  abroad  far  exceeds  the 
number  of  foreign  concerns  that  are  so 
represented  in  the  United  States.  If  it 
were  possible  to  prepare  a  balance  sheet 
that  would  show  accurately  every  item  of 
American  indebtedness  abroad  on  one 
side,  and  every  debt  due  to  Americans  on 
the  other,  it  is  altogether  possible  that  the 
balance  against  the  United  States  would 
prove  to  be  negligible,  and  it  is  only  upon 
this  theory  that  the  recent  decline  in  the 
price  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  high  rates 
ofi^ered  by  foreign  governments  for  loans 
of  American  capital  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained. 

The  idea  that  an  accounting  as  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 


would  show  any  considerable  debit  balance 
against  this  country  does  not  seem  to  be 
supported  by  recent  developments.  The 
present  European  income  tax,  including  the 
super  tax,  is  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the 
larger  incomes,  and  the  yield  of  American 
securities,  which  pay  5  per  cent.,  is  thereby 
reduced  to  3!  per  cent.  The  $10,000,000 
German  loan  recently  offered  here  was 
brought  out  on  a  basis  that  yielded  the 
buyer  5.52  per  cent,  and  probably  cost 
that  government  at  least  6J  per  cent.  It 
is  guaranteed  "exempt  from  all  German 
taxes''  and  it  was  stipulated  that  "the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  used  only  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  credits  in  the 
United  States."  The  $50,000,000  French 
loan  was  offered  to  the  public  at  5I  per 
cent,  and  must  have  cost  that  government 
more.  It  is  guaranteed  "exempt  from  all 
present  and  future  French  taxes  including 
income  tax"  and  it  is  stipulated  that  "the 
proceeds  are  to  be  expended  only  for  pur- 
chases made  by  the  French  Republic  in 
this  country."  The  German  loan  matures 
in  nine  months  and  the  French  loan  in  a 
year.  They  are  both  repayable  in  gold 
dollars  in  the  United  States.  The  rate  of 
interest  thus  offered  for  the  use  of  money 
that  is  to  be  spent  here  and  not  in  Europe 
would  seem  to  negative  the  idea  that  there 
is  still  a  very  large  amount  of  European 
capital  invested  in  American  securities. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  finance  that  an  equality 
of  security  tends  to  work  an  equality  of 
interest  rates,  and  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  governments  of  Europe 
would  be  paying  from  6  per  cent,  to  7  per 
cent.,  free  of  tax,  for  credit  in  this  country, 
if  their  citizens  or  financial  institutions  held 
billions  of  American  securities  that  can  be 
instantly  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  on  a  5  per  cent,  basis  and  re- 
mitted for  in  exchange  bought  at  a  price 
which  would  show  a  further  profit  of  from 
2  per  cent,  to  1 5  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
its  value  under  normal  conditions. 

In  Wall  Street  it  is  frequently  said  that 
"the  tape  talks  truthfully,"  which  is  a 
colloquialism  for  the  rule  of  economics 
that  assumes  that  in  a  free  market  the 
price  established  expresses  the  true  rela- 
tivity between  demand  and  supply,  how- 
ever these  prime  elements  may  be  obscured 
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by  sophistry  or  misstatement.  Viewed  in 
this  light  the  market  price  may  be  said  to 
be  the  mathematically  expressed  conclusion 
of  the  collective  mind,  reached  through  de- 
ductive reasoning  that  may  be  subconscious. 
So  regarded,  it  is  about  the  safest  possible 
indication  of  the  facts.  Applying  these 
formulas  to  the  rate  of  interest  now  being 
demanded  and  paid  for  the  loan  of  Ameri- 
can credit  to  the  nations  at  war,  it  seems 
to  be  clear  that  the  enormous  debt  of  the 
belligerents,  which  will  approximate  40 
billions  of  dollars  by  the  thirty-first  of  July, 
has  exhausted  the  reservoirs  of  credit 
abroad,  and  left  the  world  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  financial  resources  of 
America  for  the  further  development  of 
its  peaceful,  as  well  as  its  military,  en- 
terprises. 

If  this  reasoning  is  sound  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  points  are  profoundly  import- 
ant to  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States.     They  suggest: 

NO    MORE    CHEAP    EUROPEAN    LABOR 

1.  That,  barring  an  early  and  almost 
immediate  ending  of  the  war,  it  is  probable 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  will  have  to  re- 
sort to  legalized  inflation  in  order  to  release 
the  gold  necessary  for  the  purchase,  in 
America,  of  the  things  required  for  the 
armies  at  war.  The  effect  of  this  inflation 
will  be  to  advance  wages  and  commodities 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  a  level 
that  will  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  so  protect  American  industry 
against  the  "cheap  European  labor"  of 
which  the  protectionists  have  so  long  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  fear.  History  teaches  that 
once  wages  have  been  advanced  by  the 
stimulus  of  inflation,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  reduce  them,  even  though 
the  premium  on  gold  may  disappear.  This 
was  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  will  be  repeated  in 
Europe. 

2.  That  if  America  is  now  financially 
self-contained,  we  may  with  confidence  dis- 
miss the  fear  that  our  security  markets  will 
be  swamped  with  sales  for  European  ac- 
count whenever  they  reach  the  level  of 


intrinsic  value.  If  so,  the  semaphores 
which  protect  the  roadway  of  American 
investment  in  American  securities  can 
now  be  safely  set  to  indicate  ''clear 
track  ahead,"  at  least  for  the  immediate 
future. 

In  thus  interpreting  the  indicia  of  in- 
ternational finance  and  European  credit, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  a  labored 
effort  has  been  made  to  give  optimistic 
significance  to  some  more  or  less  sinister 
elements  in  the  situation  that  may,  from 
time  to  time,  shock  confidence  or  retard  its 
growth.  For  example,  it  is  possible  that 
when  the  war  is  ended  the  masses  of  Europe 
will  assert  themselves  and  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  taxation  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  enormous  debt  with  which  posterity 
has  been  saddled  in  order  to  make  the  war 
possible.  It  may  be  realized  that  dread- 
naughts  could  not  have  been  built  and 
that  German  "preparedness"  would  have 
been  impossible  if  the  governments  could 
not  have  pledged  the  earnings  of  men  yet 
unborn  for  the  slaughter  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  people  may  determine 
to  make  future  wars  unthinkable  by  re- 
pudiating the  debt  created  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  struggle  now  in  progress.  Al- 
though such  repudiation,  if  it  is  resorted  to, 
will  not  mean  a  diminution  of  the  world's 
collective  wealth  in  an  economic  sense,  it 
would  inevitably  shock,  dislocate,  and 
destroy  much  of  the  mechanism  of  finance 
and  business,  and  America  could  hardly 
hope  to  be  immune  from  the  depression 
that  would  follow  the  seeming  im- 
poverishment of  the  capitalistic  classes  in 
Europe. 

A  philosophy  that  fails  to  take  account  of 
the  psychological  element  is  likely  to  go 
astray,  and  in  our  exuberant  optimism 
over  the  present  commercial  and  financial 
advantages  that  the  United  States  enjoys 
it  is  well  not  to  forget  the  desperate  and 
distressing  condition  in  which  the  people 
of  Europe  will  find  themselves  at  the  end  of 
the  present  war,  when  the  survivors  shall 
return  to  their  saddened  and  bereaved 
homes  to  undertake  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  impoverished  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 
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The  World's  Work  will  publish  every  month  an  article  dealing  with  the  concrete 
problems  of  the  increase  in  our  export  trade.  The  magazine  is  led  to  do  this  by  the  evident 
widespread  interest  shown  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  possibilities  of  export  trade, 
and  the  specific  interest  in  this  subject  shown  by  the  readers  of  this  magaiine  in  the  answers 
to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  a  group  of  subscribers,  most  of  whom  are  not  directly  connected 
with  manufacturing  or  exporting,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. — The  Editors. 


CAN  a  sales  manager  spend  as 
little  as  ^500  to  any  useful 
purpose  in  an  effort  to  sell  his 
goods  abroad?  This  inquiry 
is  raised  in  a  specific  business 
by  the  following  letter: 

I  am  the  sales  manager  for  a  manufacturer  of 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  have  for  some  time  been 
endeavoring  to  interest  my  firm  in  export  trade. 

I  have  been  able  to  secure  an  appropriation 
of  $500,  and  as  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  I 
have  been  told  is  necessary  to  make  any  start,  I 
would  appreciate  your  advising  whether  I  had 
better  let  the  matter  drop  until  1  can  secure  a 
larger  appropriation  or  go  ahead. 

If  you  recommend  trying  to  do  something 
with  the  small  sum  which  has  been  set  as  a 
limit,  what  would  you  suggest? 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  vacuum  sweepers, 
including  those  operated  by  hand,  water,  and 
electric  power,  and  ranging  in  retail  price  from 
$5  to  ^500. 

By  all  means  even  so  small  an  appropri- 
ation as  this  should  be  used  to  secure  larger 
future  appropriations  by  showing  how 
much  can  be  done  with  a  comparatively 
small  sum.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of 
merchandise  which  will  not  show  some 
results  on  a  five-hundred-doliar  appropria- 
tion, if  the  goods  are  destined  to  be  in 
demand  in  foreign  markets. 

The  amount  involved  is  too  small  to 
include  membership  in  the  export  organi- 
zations which  will  certainly  be  needed  later 
on,  and  consequently  this  sales  manager 
should  secure  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  both  at  Washington,  D.C.,  not 
only  lists  of  prospective  trade  customers, 
but  also  copies  of  their  publications  bear- 
ing on  trade  conditions  and  exporting. 


They  will  be  glad  to  give  the  names  of 
the  few  but  important  books  on  exporting 
which  will  be  of  value  and  which  should 
certainly  be  purchased  and-  read  before 
any  serious  solicitation  is  made. 

So  that  costly  blunders  may  be  avoided 
in  connection  with  shipping  and  port  of 
entry  and  port  of  departure  procedures,  it 
would  be  economy  at  the  start  to  get  in 
touch  with  some  large  firm  of  forwarders, 
who  for  a  very  small  fee  (usually  one  dollar 
a  shipment)  will  take  care  of  all  details 
and  give  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
necessary  invoicing,  which  of  course  should 
be  done  by  the  exporter  himself.  This 
expert  assistance  is  cheaply  bought  until 
the  volume  of  business  reaches  srch  a 
state  that  it  is  more  economical  for  him 
to  handle  all  details. 

An  appropriation  of  $500  Is  altogether 
too  small  to  allow  lOr  the  services  of  a 
salesman,  and  100  small  to  do  any  sub- 
stantial amount  of  work  among  consumers 
to  force  dealers  to  stock  the  goods  this 
manufacturer  wishes  to  export.  It  is  also 
too  small  to  permit  effective  display  adver- 
tising in  any  foreign  publication. 

As  this  eliminates  every  standard  form 
of  merchandising  with  the  exception  of 
correspondence,  probably  the  best  device 
is  an  "all  by  mail"  campaign. 

Since  this  product  is  one. which  demands 
considerable  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
dealer,  and,  consequently,  one  which  will 
hardly  be  bought  on  the  strength  of  a  single 
letter  or  circular,  a  series  of  five  letters 
would  be  advisable,  each  confined  to  some 
particular  inducement  to  handle  the  prod- 
uct, such  as  profit,  exclusive  advantages, 
and  quality  (sho^vn  by  testimonials),  using 
these  three  for  the  middle  of  this   trade 
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sandwich,  with  the  first  letter  introducing 
the  firm  and  its  products,  the  final 
letter  being  the  salesman  and  bringing  all 
arguments  in. 

Supplementing  this  series  and  being 
used  independently  of  it,  the  dealer's  inter- 
est should  be  excited  and  his  cooperation 
secured  by  offering  to  aid  in  creating  "  con- 
sumer demand''  if  he  will  give  the  names  of 
one  hundred  possible  buyers  in  his  city. 
These  names  will  form  the  basis  of  another 
"all  by  mail"  campaign.  This  type  of 
sales-promotion  work  should  be  adopted 
only  when  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  repre- 
sentative in  an  important  city,  and  is  more 
commonly  used  to  induce  a  dealer  to  order 
and  to  cooperate  by  following  up  in  person 
a  mail  attack  on  the  possible  customers 
whose  names  he  sends. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  make  a  definite 
rule  concerning  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  small  appropriation  should  be  scat- 
tered or  be  concentrated  in  a  single  effort. 
The  sales  manager  who  calls  all  cowards 
who  are  unwilling  "to  put  it  to  the  touch 
and  win  or  lose  it  all"  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  with  the  sales  manager  who 
believes  in  getting  every  drop  of  juice  out 
of  a  small  sum  and  playing  safe  every 
minute  of  the  time.  It  naturally  follows, 
then,  that  each  should  use  the  peculiar 
capabilities  with  which  he  is  gifted  in  seek- 
ing to  spend  wisely  his  export  appropria- 
tion, just  as  he  would  do  with  a  domestic 
appropriation  of  similar  size. 

With  only  $500,  however,  the  concen- 
trated effort  seems  much  the  better,  and 
this  despite  the  experience  of  an  exporter 
whose  first  effort  toward  foreign  sales  was 
the  thinnest  spreading  of  his  printed  matter 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world 
and  whose  reward  was  three  accounts  which 
alone  would  total  well  into  four  figures. 

Five  hundred  dollars  will  cover  the  en- 
tire cost  of  a  five-letter  series  with  attrac- 
tive enclosures,  the  cost  of  following  up  the 
inquiries  which  develop,  and  modest  two- 
fold two-color  price  lists  in  Spanish  and 
English.  Based  on  a  careful  selection  of 
500  possible  buyers,  and  not  including  cost 
of  credit  reports  on  firms  that  order  (for 
these  come  after  the  effort  and  hence  are 
not  part  of  an  "introductory  test")  $500 
furnishes    the   means    to   determine,    not 


whether  the  line  is  exportable,  but  whether 
it  can  be  sold  profitably  by  mail  endeavor 
alone. 

A  dismal  failure  from  the  dollar-and- 
cents  standpoint  of  such  an  "all  by  mail" 
effort  may  show  clearly  that,  with  the 
additional  expense  of  a  salesman  to  close 
business  that  has  been  interested  by  cor- 
respondence, the  goods  can  be  made  to 
pay  most  pleasing  dividends.  A  maker 
of  power  boats  spent  $2,000  on  mail  work 
without  securing  a  single  direct  order,  but 
he  developed  "  leads"  which,  when  followed 
up  by  a  personal  representative,  led  to  a 
series  of  agencies  whose  average  yearly  pur- 
chases are  far  larger  than  those  of  his 
domestic  agents. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  a  line  of  goods  which  runs  into  money 
rapidly,  such  as  vacuum  cleaners  ranging 
from  $5  to  $500  for  each  item,  is  seldom 
sold  without  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence beyond  the  initial  series  of  soliciting 
letters  and  the  first  reply.  It  is  mighty 
poor  business  arithmetic  to  treat  an  in- 
quiry as  though  it  represented  only  one 
dollar  (based  on  500  f^rms  solicited  at  a 
total  cost  of  $500),  for  the  inquiry  must 
be  taken  to  be  of  the  importance  of  the 
probable  profit  arising  from  a  permanent 
business  relation  with  the  inquirer. 

As  a  result  of  a  "thousand  prospect" 
circularization  in  1902,  one  Chicago  firm 
secured  thirty  trial  orders  amounting  to 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars;  one  of 
these  from  Cape  Town  is  now  on  an  agency 
basis  and  carrying  a  stock  of  $30,000  and 
yielding  a  yearly  profit  of  $10,000. 

The  history  of  that  case  is  worth  brief 
analysis.  The  goods  were  toilet  articles 
and  light  fixtures,  and  it  required  two  years 
to  get  the  first  order,  for  the  South  African 
firm  was  prepared  to  buy  heavily  or  not  at 
all.  The  first  order  was  comparatively 
small,  and  the  sales  helps  which  went  with 
it  more  than  represented  the  profit  margin. 
The  second  order  was  more  than  $2,750, 
and  the  third  order  was  a  stock  order 
based  on  a  ten-year  contract  which,  in 
exchange  for  exclusive  territorial  rights, 
guaranteed  purchases  increasing  with  each 
year  of  the  contract.  It  may  be  remarked 
incidentally  that  the  American  maker,  be- 
fore he  realized  that  his  Cape  Town  pur- 
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chaser  was  a  million  dollar  concern,  offered 
2 J  percent,  for  sight  draft  attached  to  docu- 
ments and  has  never  ceased  to  regret  this 
totally  unnecessary  and  over-costly  insur- 
ance of  payment. 

The  period  of  usefulness  of  such  a  series 
of  sales  letters  is  almost  incredible.  In 
December,  19 14,  a  New  York  exporting 
manufacturer  received  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
a  cabled  order  for  machinery  worth  $5,600, 
and  the  only  sales  expense  was  a  four- 
letter  series  in  1906.  The  explanation  was 
amazingly  simple.  The  house  in  Rio  had 
for  years  been  agents  for  a  German  house 
that  supplied  this  kind  of  goods,  and  though 
the  sales  letter  series  had  convinced  them 
of  the  merits  of  the*  American  machine 
they  were  bound  by  a  long-time  contract 
to  the  German  article,  and  only  when 
freed  by  a  shipment  clause  (which  the  war 
forced  the  German  maker  to  break),  were 
they  in  a  position  to  listen  actively  to  the 
appeal  of  the  American-made  product. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  the  average  American 
exporter  to  call  him  careless  in  his  early 
export  sales  correspondence.  Too  often 
the  most  carefully  worded  explanation  of 
the  merits  of  his  product  is  unaccompanied 
by  information  which  will  enable  the  pros- 
pective buyer  to  make  a  purchase  or  even 
to  determine  intelligently  the  cost  to  him 
of  the  article  he  is  asked  to  purchase. 

A  correct  quotation  to  a  prospective 
customer  should  include  at  least : 

1.  List  price. 

2.  Discount  from  list. 

3.  Cash  discount  if  any. 

4.  If  no  cash  discount,  this  fact  clearly 
stated. 

5.  F.  O.  B.  point. 

6.  Draft  terms  clearly  stated. 

7.  Extra  charges  of  any  nature. 

A  man  in  Australia  once  sent  a  perfect 
"Chamber  of  Quotation  Horrors'' to  a  friend 
in  America.  These  included  ardent  solicita- 
tions coupled  with  catalogues  which  had  a 
line  reading  "Ask  for  dealer's  discount," 
but  no  mention  of  discount  elsewhere;  a  let- 
ter from  a  manufacturer  in  Akron,  O.,  with 
no  f.  o  b.  point  given;  one  which  in  the 
letter  itself  gave  terms  as  "2  percent,  dis- 
count for  cash  in  ten  days,"  which  would 
necessitate  delivery  and  payment  via 
wireless;  one  which  read,   "Our  discounts 


vary  from  20  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent.,  de- 
pending on  quantities  purchased,"  but 
gave  no  indications  of  what  these  quanti- 
ties might  be.  To  skip  over  a  host  of  crim- 
inal examples,  one  gem  included  a  cata- 
logue without  prices  and  "a  discount  of 
25  per  cent."  from  these  non-existent  but 
fairly  important  items. 

Too  often  otherwise  correct  quotations 
are  rendered  almost  useless  by  careless 
wordings — for  example,  "shipments  made 
with  ninety-day  draft"  is  needlessly  vague 
since  it  fails  to  say  whether  the  "ninety 
days"  starts  with  "date  of  invoice"  or 
"acceptance" — a  difference  which  may  be 
more  than  a  month,  as  it  represents  the 
time  in  transit  of  the  draft  itself. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  difference  of 
thirty  days  in  credit  extension  would  hardly 
affect  the  sale  provided  the  goods  and 
prices  were  of  real  appeal.  But  the  slight- 
est uncertainty  is  often  sufficient  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  even  the  most  meri- 
torious article. 

In  the  three  months  which  would  prob- 
ably elapse  before  an  answer  could  be  re- 
ceived to  an  inquiry  that  was  caused  by 
such  a  loose  wording,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
improbable  that  the  worth-while  merchant 
in  Bombay  may  be  visited  by  a  competitor 
and  persuaded  to  buy. 

A  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  enclosures 
with  the  proposed  five-letter  series  may 
strengthen  the  selling  attack.  It  is  not 
economy  to  use  cast-off  domestic  printed 
matter  in  foreign  solicitation  in  English- 
speaking  countries  (we  will  assume  that 
the  veriest  novice  would  never  send  letters 
or  circulars  in  other  than  the  language  of 
the  recipient)  for,  unless  the  letter  and  the 
enclosure  have  a  common  aim  and  each 
strengthens  the  other,  the  enclosure  is  in 
truth  an  envelope  stuffer. 

There  is  nothing  occult  about  writing 
the  series.  It  is  only  common  sense  to 
insist  that  if  the  letter  preaches  quality 
the  circular  bear  out  the  argument;  and 
the  testimonials  of  actual  users  will  be  a 
good  selling  argument  for  centuries  more. 
Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  selling 
reasons  for  making  the  enclosure  comple- 
ment and  not  duplicate  the  message  of  the 
letter,  it  is  suggested  that  this  principle 
be  given  careful  thought . 


MAN  AND   HIS 
MACHINES 

A    GYROSCOPIC    STABILIZER    FOR 
AEROPLANES 


M 


R.  ELMER  A.  SPERRY,of  Brook- 
lyn, is  the  inventor  of  a  successful 
stabilizing  device  for  aeroplanes. 
The  apparatus  is  virtually  the  gyroscopic 
balancing  device  which  has  been  applied 
successfully  to  the  ships  of  the  navies 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 
It  consists  of  four  gyroscopes,  and  weighs 
40  pounds.  It  is  only  14  inches  high 
by  14  inches  wide,  and  on  a  flying  boat 
is  mounted  on  the  bow,  just  in  front 
of  the  pilot  and  his  controlling  gear.  If 
the  planes  of  the  flying  machine  sway 
laterally,  even  for  a  moment,  the  gy- 
roscopes bring  them  instantly  back  to  a 
horizontal  plane.  The  pilot  is  relieved 
from  all  work  of  stabilizing  the  machine, 
and  has  only  to  direct  its  flight,  a  task 
which  becomes  simpler  and  easier  than 
steering  a  motor  car.  The  pilot,  of  course, 
must  from  time  to  time  place  his  hands  on 
the  steering  wheel  to  keep  the  machine 
on  a  straight  course. 

One  of  the  accompanying  photographs 
was  taken  when  a  machine  was  in  full 


SAFETY    FIRST      FOR   AEROPLANES 


BY    MEANS    OF    GYROSCOPIC    STABILIZERS    AEROPLANES 
ARE  NOW  MADE   COMPARATIVELY   SAFE   IN    FLIGHT 


flight,  the  pilot's  arms  entirely  free  of  the 
steering  wheel,  and  a  passenger  standing 
on  one  of  the  wings. 


THE    STABILIZERS 

THE  APPARATUS  CONSISTS  OF  FOUR  GYROSCOPES, 
MOUNTED  IN  THE  BOW  OF  THE  FLYING  BOAT,  AND 
WEIGHS  ONLY  FORTY  POUNDS 


COMBINATION  DUMPING  AND 
SPREADING  WAGON 

ACOMBINATION  dumping  and 
spreading  wagon  has  been  de- 
signed to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  a  wagon  to  handle  the  material 
used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  macadam  roads.  The  spreader  attach- 
ment consists  of  an  outwardly  flaring 
extension,  bolted  to  the  rear  of  the  body. 
To  this  extension  is  hinged  a  series  of  chutes 
of  telescopic  design  to  permit  adjustments 
for  spreading  different  depths  of  material. 
The  free  end  of  each  chute  rests  upon  a 
rail  or  track,  which  projects  to  the  rear  be- 
tween the  chutes,  so  that  the  mouths  of  the 
chutes  are  maintained  at  a  fixed  distance 
from  the  ground.  A  scraper  is  attached  to 
the  rear  wall  of  the  discharge  opening  for 
leveling  off  the  material. 
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A   COMBINED    DUMP   CART   AND    SPREADER 

THIS  WAGON,  DESIGNED  FOR  ROADBUILDING,  AUTOMATICALLY  DUMPS,  SPREADS,   AND    LEVELS  ITS  LOAD 


T 


A    SAFETY    PARCEL    RACK    FOR 
RAILROAD   TRAINS 

HE  construction  engineer  of  a  large 
Western  railroad  has  recently  de- 
vised an  arrangement  of  ''safety" 
gates  for   parcel  racks  on  trains. 

The  arrangement 
consists  of  two  gates, 
operating  on  parallel 
bars,  overlapping 
each  other.  These 
gates  operate  inde- 
pendently of  each 
other,  can  be  moved 
in  either  direction, 
and,  when  open,  per- 
mit the  admission  of 
suit  cases,  grips,  par- 
cels, etc.  The  gates 
are  simple  in  con- 
struction, yet  have 
sufficient  grip  to 
withstand  being 
jarred  open  by  the 
vibration  of  the  car 
and  are  noiseless. 


I 


A    BOON    TO   THE    COMMUTER 


RACK    WITH    SAFETY    GATES    WHICH    PREVENT    PAR 
CELS  FROM  FALLING  OUT 


A    LOCK-OUT    DEVICE    FOR 
"PARTY''  TELEPHONES 

N  MANY  telephone  systems  a  number 
of  subscribers  use  the  same  line,  which 
is  known  as  a  party  line.  Any  one  of 
these  subscribers  can  take  down  the  re- 
ceiver and  listen  to 
the  conversation  of 
any  other  subscriber 
who  happens  to  be 
using  the  telephone. 
But  by  the  adoption 
of  the  device  shown 
on  page  247  subscri- 
bers on  any  party 
line  can  carry  on  a 
strictly  private  con- 
versation without  the 
possibility  of  being 
overheard  or  inter- 
rupted. Even  the 
central  operator  may 
be  prevented  from 
listening,  although 
she  is  able  to  re- 
store    the     line     to 


MAN  AND   HIS   MACHINES 


normal  at  any  time. 
The  method  of 
operation  is  simple: 
the  arrow  on  the 
front  of  the  instru- 
ment is  turned,  by 
means  of  a  small, 
hard  rubber  knob,  to 
the  desired  number 
and  the  bell  is  rung. 
No  subscriber  can 
monopolize  the  line, 
because,  although 
the  call  may  not  go 
through  the  central 
office,  there  is  a  de- 
vice which  automat- 
ically restores  the 
line  to  normal  at  the 
end  of  any  period  of 
time  the  company  may  desire.  But,  al- 
though the  line  is  thus  restored,  the  parties 
talking  are  not  cut  off  and  may  con- 
tinue their  conversation,  although  they 
are  no  longer  locked  in  and  their  con- 
versation may  be  overheard. 


TO    PREVENT    EAVESDROPPING 


AN  INTERLOCKING  DEVICE 
SURES  PRIVACY  FOR  EACH 


AN  ADJUSTABLE 

MOTOR     WHEEL 

FOR    BICYCLES 

A  RECENT  in- 
vent i  o  n  of 
special  inter- 
est to  cyclists  con- 
sists of  a  gasolene 
engine,  mounted  on 
a  small  wheel,  de- 
signed to  be  attached 
to  the  frame  of  a 
bicycle.  This  motor 
wheel,  which  has  a 
pneumatic  tire,  is 
placed  beside  the  rear 
wheel  of  the  bicycle, 
but  the  mounting  is 
independent  and  en- 
tirely flexible,  and  so  does  not  tend  to 
support  the  bicycle  or  affect  the  balance. 
The  magneto,  carburetor,  driving  gear, 
and  gasolene  tank,  as  well  as  the  motor, 
are  carried  on  this  extra  wheel,  the  ar- 
rangement being  very  compact. 


FOR  TELEPHONES  WHICH  IN- 
SUBSCRIBER  ON  PARTY  LINES 


A    MOTOR   WHEEL   TO    PROPEL    BICYCLES 

THAT    CAN     BE    QUICKLY    ATTACHED    TO    ANY  STYLE    OF  MACHINE 


248 
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MECHANICAL  HANDLING  OF  CON- 
CRETE IN   DAM  CONSTRUCTION 

IN  THE  construction  of  a  great  con- 
crete dam,  300  feet  high,  for  a  hydro- 
electric power 
plant  near  Emigrant 
Gap,  Cal.,  a  s>stem 
of  chutes  and  belt 
conveyers  for  hand- 
ling the  concrete  has 
been  devised. 

The  mixed  con- 
crete is  discharged 
directly  upon  a  hor- 
izontal belt  conveyer 
traveling  at  a  speed 
of  400  feet  a  minute. 
This    conveyer    dis- 


charges into  a  gravity  BELT  CONVEYERS 

chute  leading  down    which  carry  the  sand  and  gravel  for  making 

the     hillside    to    the  concrete  to  the  mixing  house 

first  elevating  belt  conveyer,  which  carries         During  one  month,  40,485  cubic  yards  of 
it  upward  at  an  angle  of  18  degrees  to  a     concrete  were  placed  by  this  method. 


tower  erected  on  the  dam.  From  this 
tower  it  is  sent  down  another  chute  to  a 
belt  conveyer,  operating  at  an  angle  of 
about  1 5  degrees,  and  again  carried  up- 
ward to  the  final  gravity  chute. 

Using  a  belt  con- 
veyer for  the  rapid 
transportation  of  wet 
concrete  is  a  new 
method,  as  is  also  the 
elevation  of  concrete 
on  conveyers,  here- 
tofore considered  im- 
practicable owing  to 
the  tendency  of  the 
water  to  run  out  of 
the  material.  How- 
ever, this  tendency 
has  been  shown  to  be 
negligible  when  the 
belt  is  run  at  a  speed 
of  400  feet  a  minute. 
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HANDLING    CONCRETE    BY    CONVEYERS 
belt  conveyers  elevate  the  wet  concrete  to  the  tops  of  the  towers,  where  it  is  poured  down 

THE    gravity    chutes    INTO    THE    WOODEN    FORMS 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  President's  note  of  May  13th 
asked  the  German  Govern- 
ment plainly  whether  or  not  it 
intended  to  respect  our  rights 
at  sea  and  asked  that  we  re- 
ceive a  prompt  answer.  No  commu- 
nication from  the  German  Government 
came  until  May  28th  and  then  it  was  not  an 
answer  to  our  note.  It  was  a  document  of 
delay  which  in  itself  made  plain  that  it  was 
not  a  final  answer.  On  June  9th,  therefore, 
a  month  after  the  previous  note  and  four 
months  after  (on  February  loth)  the  Amer- 
ican Government  first  warned  Germany 
that  it  would  be  held  to  a  strict  accounta- 
bility for  the  loss  of  American  lives  and 
American  ships,  the  President  repeated  the 
demand  that  Germany  cease  to  kill  our 
citizens  and  destroy  our  ships. 

Evidently  the  German  Government 
did  not  take  our  notes  as  seriously  as 
we  meant  them.  President  Wilson's  prede- 
cessor was  a  pacificist.  Mr.  Bryan  is  a 
pacificist.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  not  warlike  and  they  are  unprepared  for 
war.  There  was  reason,  therefore,  from 
the  German  point  of  view,  to  expect  that 
the  United  States  would  be  content  to  ac- 
cept phrases  of  friendship  along  with 
violations  of  its  rights.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  the  German  Ambassador 
asked    to   use   our   means    of    communi- 


cation to  inform  his  Government  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  this  country.  Follow- 
ing this  came  the  happy  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  retirement  to  lend  force  to 
any  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose. 

The  history  of  the  year  should  have 
been  enough  to  convince  the  authori- 
ties on  the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  even  a 
country  unprepared  to  fight  may  mean 
what  it  says  and  moreover  that  it  may  in 
the  long  run  make  its  words  good.  Yet  de- 
spite all  this  the  German  Government  has 
dealt  very  casually  with  a  situation  full  of 
danger,  especially  so  since  their  submarine 
commanders  are  so  prone  to  make  mistakes. 

We  in  our  turn  cannot  look  upon  the 
hostile  acts  of  the  German  submarines  ex- 
cept as  a  matter  deserving  the  most  serious 
attention,  especially  since  the  German 
Government  is  capable  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  patience  and  good  manners. 
The  best  hope  that  we  have  of  permanent 
peace  is  the  President's  ability  to  con- 
vince the  German  Government  that 
neither  he  nor  the  American  people  will 
give  up  their  rights  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
The  usual  way  of  doing  that  in  the  world's 
history  has  been  to  display  an  army  and 
navy.  To  make  the  case  plain  without 
these  arguments  is  a  task  as  diificult  as  it 
is  great,  it  is,  however,  somewhat  easier 
with  Mr.  Bryan  outside  the  Cabinet. 
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MR.    DUVAL  WEST 
PRESIDENT  Wilson's  personal  envoy  to   Mexico,  whose   report   on   conditions 

THERE  WAS  FOLLOWED  BY    THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    PRESENT    DETERMINATION    TO    END    THE 
REIGN  OF  ANARCHY   IN  THAT  REPUBLIC  [See  "The  March  of  Events  •] 
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CAPT.   ALBERT   WESTON   GRANT 

WHOSE  RECENT  APPOINTMENT  AS  HEAD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  SERVICE  IS 
THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  OUR  NEW  POLICY  OF  MAKING  THIS  BRANCH  OF  OUR  NAVY  THE  MOST 
EFFICIENT    OF    ITS    KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


THE  DYNASTIC  TIES  OF  THE  BALKAN   RULERS 

I.  THE  KAISER  WITH  KING  CONSTANTINE  OF  GREECE,  WHOSE  CONSORT  I 
SISTER.  LOWER  PICTURE!  THE  KAISER  WITH  CZAR  FERDINAND  OF  BULGARIA, 
A  PRINCE  OF  THE  GERMAN   ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA 


S  THE    KAISER  S 
WHO  WAS  BORN 


THE  DYNASTIC  TIES  OF  THE  BALKAN  RULERS 
II.  UPPER  picture:  king   peter  of  servia,  who  married  the  daughter  of  king 

NICHOLAS  OF  MONTENEGRO.  LOWER  PICTURE!  KING  FERDINAND  OF  ROUMANIA  (SECOND  FROM 
the  right)  who  IS  A  HOHENZOLLERN,  WITH  THE  CROWN  PRINCES  OF  SERVIA  AND  BULGARIA, 
KING  CONSTANTINE  OF  GREECE,  AND  THE  CROWN   PRINCE  OF  MONTENEGRO 


MR.   WILLIAM    G.    McADOO 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY,  WHO  PRESIDED  OVER  THE  RECENT  CONFERENCE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  NINETEEN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  "STRENGTH- 
ENING THE  TRADE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  CENTRAL 
AND  SOUTH  AMERICA" 
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MR.   PAUL   M.   WARBURG 

WHO  RECENTLY  SAID  TO  THE  DELEGATES  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE! 
"we  are  NOW  ABLE  TO  FINANCE  OUR  OWN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  THE  USE  OF  AMER- 
ICAN ACCEPTANCES.  MORE  THAN  THAT,  WE  ARE  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FINANCE  THE  TRADE  OF 
OTHER  NATIONS   AND  TO  PLAY,  IN  THIS  RESPECT,  THE  PART  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  BANKER" 


MR.   WALTER    D'ARCY    RYAN 

CHIEF  OF  ILLUMINATION  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION,  WHOSE 
REVOLUTIONARY  METHOD  OF  LIGHTING  THE  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  BY  INDIRECT  MEANS 
IS   PERHAPS  THE  MOST  STRIKING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  FAIR 
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WHAT   ITALY   GIVES  THE   ALLIES 

WHEN  Italy  joined  the  Allies  an- 
other figure  was  added  to  the 
column  which  will  ultimately 
disprove  the  doctrine  of  force  alone  which 
the  Kaiser  adopted. 

In  explaining  what  he  considered  the 
perfidy  of  Italy,  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  said  in  a  speech  before  the 
Reichstag: 

"Germany's  word  guaranteed  the  [Aus- 
trian] concessions  and  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  distrust  the  offer/' 

The  fact  that  Germany  guaranteed  the 
Austrian  offers  seemed  to  the  German 
Chancellor  sufficient.  To  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  guarantee  would 
not  be  held  so.  If  the  Teutonic  allies  lost, 
they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  guar- 
antee or  deliver  anything  to  Italy.  If  they 
won  they  might  not  be  in  a  disposition  to 
do  so.  However  the  war  should  come  out, 
the  German  guarantee  of  the  Austrian 
promises  was  a  slender  reed  for  Italians  to 
lean  on,  particularly  with  Belgium  staring 
them  in  the  face. 

A  nation  cannot  go  through  the  world 
invading  other  people's  rights  and  breaking 
its  own  word,  trusting  only  in  the  mailed 
fist  of  its  land  forces  and  fleet,  without 
losing  nearly  all  its  friends.  And  no  possi- 
ble army  and  navy  can  recompense  a  na- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

But  from  whatever  combination  of  rea- 
sons Italy  entered  the  war,  its  action  has  a 
great  significance  both  from  military  and 
political  points  of  view. 

The  deciding  military  point  in  the  war  is 
the  pressure  that  the  Allies  can  put  upon 
the  German  lines  in  France.  Every  man 
added  to  the  Allies'  line  or  every  man  taken 
from  the  German  line  helps  the  Allies,  and 
vice  versa.  When  Turkey  entered  the  war 
250,000  men  were  called  from  the  Allies' 
line  to  take  care  of  Turkey.  This  was 
all  gain  to  Germany.  When  Italy  joined 
the  war  500,000  men  left  the  Austrian- 
German  lines.  This  was  gain  to  the  Allies. 
Of  course,  part  of  these  men  were  on  the 
Austrian  frontier  all  the  time,  but  they  will 
now  have  to  be  continually  reinforced  and 
fed  with  ammunition. 


On  the  sea,  too,  the  Italian  fleet,  which 
is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Austrian  fleet, 
will  make  the  marine  preponderance  of  the 
Allies  greater  than  ever. 

Politically,  the  Italian  declaration  of 
war  set  a  precedent  for  Roumania,  which 
covets  a  slice  of  Austrian  territory  that 
is  inhabited  by  Roumanians  as  Italy  covets 
Austrian  territory  that  is  peopled  by 
Italians. 

The  Italian  declaration  of  war  took  half 
a  million  men  from  the  German-Austrian 
lines  against  France  and  Russia,  and  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  for  Roumania  to  do 
likewise,  not  to  mention  releasing  a  portion 
of  the  Allied  fleet  which  had  been  block- 
ading the  Adriatic. 


MEXICO 


YEAR  before  last  the  Mexican  farmer 
did  his  sowing  but  he  did  not  reap 
the  reward  of  his  harvest.  It  went 
to  bandits,  soldiers,  revolutionists,  thieves. 
Again  last  year  he  sowed,  but  not  so  much, 
for  he  lacked  seed  and  incentive.  Again 
he  lost  his  crop  by  confiscation  or  robbery. 
Then  he  gave  up.  That  is  what  is  the 
matter  with  Mexico  now.  In  the  capital 
of  that  country  the  people  are  starving. 
All  over  the  country  different  factions,  five 
or  six  of  them,  are  warring  for  control  of 
the  Government.  The  large  bulk  of  the 
people,  unorganized  and  without  leaders, 
merely  submit.  The  United  States  has 
given  Villa,  Carranza,  and  the  rest  a  fair 
time  in  which  to  settle  their  disputes  and 
organize  a  government.  It  is  their  task 
and  they  should  do  it.  It  is  a  hard  task 
and  they  should  have  time.  They  have 
had  the  time  and  the  opportunity.  Their 
efforts  have  not  brought  forth  a  govern- 
ment, they  have  brought  starvation. 

On  the  second  of  June,  President  Wilson 
made  a  public  statement  relating  these 
circumstances  and  warning  the  Mexican 
factions  in  these  words: 

Mexico  is  starving  and  without  a  government. 

In  the  circumstances  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cannot  stand  indiffer- 
ently by  and  do  nothing  to  serve  their  neighbor. 
They  want  nothing  for  themselves  in  Mexico. 
Least  of  all  do  they  desire  to  settle  her  affairs  for 
her  or  claim  any  right  to  do  so.     But  neither  do 
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thc\'  wish  to  see  utter  ruin  come  on  her,  and  they 
deem  it  their  duty  as  friends  and  neighbors  to 
lend  an\-  aid  the\'  properly  can  to  any  instru- 
mentaht\'  which  promises  to  be  effective  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  which  will  embody 
the  real  objects  of  the  revolution — constitu- 
tional government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Patriotic  Mexicans  are  sick  at  heart  and  cry  out 
for  peace  and  for  every  self-sacrifice  that  may  be 
necessary  to  procure  it. 

Her  people  cry  out  for  food  and  will  presently 
hate,  as  much  as  the\'  fear,  every  man  in  their 
country  or  out  of  it  who  stands  between  them 
and  their  dail\-  bread. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  frankly  state  the  policy 
which  in  these  extraordinary  circumstances  it 
becomes  its  duty  to  adopt. 

It  must  presently  do  what  it  has  not  hitherto 
done  or  felt  at  liberty  to  do,  lend  its  active  moral 
support  to  some  man  or  group  of  men,  if  such 
may  be  found,  who  can  rally  the  suffering  people 
of  Mexico  to  their  support  in  an  effort  to  ignore, 
if  they  cannot  unite,  the  warring  factions  of  the 
country,  return  to  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public so  long  in  abeyance,  and  set  up  a  govern- 
ment at  Mexico  City,  which  the  great  Powers  of 
the  world  can  recognize  and  deal  with,  a  govern- 
ment with  whom  the  programme  of  the  revolu- 
tion will  be  a  business  and  not  merely  a  platform. 

I,  therefore,  publicly  and  very  solemnly  call 
on  the  leaders  of  factions  in  Mexico  to  act  to- 
gether and  to  act  promptly  for  the  relief  and 
redemption  of  their  prostrate  country.  1  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  tell  them  that  if  they  cannot 
accommodate  their  differences  and  unite  with 
this  great  purpose  within  a  very  short  time,  this 
Government  will  be  constrained  to  decide  what 
means  should  be  employed  by  the  United  States 
in  order  to  help  Mexico  save  herself  and  serve 
her  people. 

Without  intervention  we  can  help  the 
situation  by  stopping  all  arms  and  ammu- 
nition— and,  if  the  public  is  still  generous, 
by  sending  food,  and  by  holding  each  so- 
called  chief  to  strict  accountability. 

This  accountability  might  necessitate 
force  of  arms,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  it 
might  be  accomplished  without  that  if  the 
armed  force  were  obviously  ready  for  use. 
Without  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
United  States  the  warring  factions  are 
greatly  handicapped.  Their  rivalry  is  so 
bitter  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  unite  and 
each  one  feels  that  to  incur  our  enmity 
would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  a 
rival.     Moreover,    the    years    of    fighting 


without  public  benefit  have  left  the  Revolu- 
tion in  all  its  parts  with  less  public  sym- 
pathy and  backing  than  it  once  had.  The 
task  of  intervention,  if  it  became  necessary, 
would  be  easier  now  than  a  year  ago. 

We  have  until  now,  by  our  "watchful 
waiting,"  maintained  in  Mexico  much  the 
same  attitude  that  we  maintained  toward 
the  disorders  in  Cuba.  In  both  places 
anarchy  reigned,  Americans  lost  their  lives, 
and  American  property  was  destroyed. 
In  both  places  our  patience  with  the  efforts 
of  the  people  to  achieve  liberty  was  an  evi- 
dence of  our  good  faith.  In  the  case  of 
Mexico  it  has  gone  a  long  way  to  convince 
the  countries  in  South  and  Central  America 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  acquire  territory. 
It  has  hushed  those  in  this  country  who  did 
want  to  acquire  territory.  It  has,  perhaps, 
convinced  the  Mexican  people  of  our  dis- 
interestedness, if  it  has  not  increased  their 
respect  for  us. 

What  of  their  respect  we  have  lost  does 
not  come  from  the  policy  of  giving  Mexico 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  its  own  salva- 
tion. That  is  a  fundamentally  sound  doc- 
trine. In  its  carrying  out,  however,  we 
have  been  unfortunate.  To  begin  with, 
we  were  unfortunate  in  our  representative 
in  Mexico  City,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
carry  out  a  policy  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  man  working  against  it.  With 
some  brilliant  exceptions,  such  as  General 
Scott's  relations  with  Villa,  our  officials  in 
Mexico  have  not  made  the  Mexicans  under- 
stand that  our  policy  of  non-intervention 
was  based  on  patience,  not  on  flabbiness. 
The  lack  of  efficiency  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  non-intervention  may  make  it 
somewhat  harder  to  convince  the  leaders, 
without  force,  that  anarchy  must  cease.  The 
policy  itself  has  kept  us  true  to  a  heritage 
that  is  above  taking  advantage  of  our  weaker 
neighbors  to  profit  ourselves,  and  in  doing 
so  has  increased  the  good  relations  between 
us  and  the  other  American  countries. 


THE  RETURN  OF  PROSPERITY 

THE  improvement  in  business  which 
seems  to  be  coming  should  be  the 
slow  beginning  of  a  long,  strong 
period  of  activity  based  upon  a  sounder 
economic  condition  and  a  better  conception 
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of  the  essentials  of  business  success  than 
we  have  had  in  this  country  in  a  long  time. 
On  top  of  that,  unfortunately,  it  looks 
as  if  we  are  in  danger  of  a  war  boom 
based  on  an  over-supply  of  gold  in  this 
country.  But  even  this  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  stand  than  formerly,  for  we 
have  been  through  much  soul-searching 
in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  struggle  to  eliminate  the  illegitimate 
connections  between  business  and  politics 
began  early  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  presidency. 
It  ended  with  the  passage  of  the  Under- 
wood Tariff.  There  is  no  reason  to  revive 
this  disturbing  struggle. 

Speculation  and  sporadic  outbursts  of 
high  finance  will  probably  never  cease  as 
long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is,  but  the 
widespread  impression  that  railroads  and 
industrial  corporations  can  be  run  by 
finance  alone  is  pretty  well  knocked  out. 
Moreover,  we  have  come  to  a  time  in  our 
economic  history  when  we  realize  that  we 
must  depend  more  and  more  on  the  mas- 
tery of  the  science  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution and  less  upon  the  bounties  with 
which  Nature  endowed  this  country.  This 
adjustment,  too,  has  been  hard.  We  have 
not,  of  course,  made  it  entirely,  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  word  "efficiency," 
chiefiy  confined  to  the  dictionaries  fifteen 
years  ago,  has  almost  been  worn  out  since, 
particularly  in  business  literature. 

A  few  months  ago.  System  published 
a  symposium  of  business  men's  opinions 
under  the  title  "What's  Coming  in  Busi- 
ness." The  dominant  note  was  struck  in 
such  sentences  as  these: 

The  ideals  of  the  business  man  have  vastly 
advanced.  As  a  class  I  believe  now  they  are 
essentially  honest,  patriotic,  broad-minded. 
Not  only  does  their  daily  converse  with  their 
fellow  men  make  them  good  citizens  and  good 
judges  of  what  is  honest,  but  they  have  dis- 
covered that  their  ultimate  success  depends 
largely  upon  high  character,  upon  broad-minded 
dealings  with  their  fellow  men,  and  perfect 
good  faith. 

We  have  safely  weathered  the  drastic  reforms 
made  necessary  by  the  unwise  and  disastrous 
"high  finance"  of  the  last  years  of  the  old  and 
the  first  years  of  the  new  century.  We  are 
every  year  learning  more  about  the  true  science 
and  art  of  business. 

A  temporary  war  prosperity  is  helpful 


to  offset  the  setback  which  the  war  gave 
us,  but  the  big  prosperity  of  slower  growth 
and  more  stable  character  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  with  minor  exceptions  the  public, 
the  Government,  and  business  have  come 
to  a  point  where  they  can  have  frank  and 
open  relations  all  around. 

Judge  Gary  emphasized  this  in  his  speech 
before  the  Steel  Institute  in  which  he  said: 

I  will  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  present 
business  conditions.  As  you  know,  during  the 
last  three  years  1  have  not  been  especially  en- 
couraged as  to  the  immediate  future,  but  as  to 
the  long  future  I  have  been  a  great  optimist,  for 
reasons  which  I  have  given  from  time  to  time. 
Assuredly  we  may  build  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions on  the  opportunities  which  this  country 
offers.  It  seems  to  me  at  the  moment  the  out- 
look for  improvement  in  our  lines  of  activity  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  year. 
This  is  undoubtedly  in  part  the  result  of  in- 
creased exportations  at  fair  prices,  due  to  the 
European  war,  but  in  my  opinion  also  because 
of  a  change  in  sentiment  toward  business,  which 
now  seems  apparent.  The  captain  of  industry 
is  again  to  be  popular  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
business  men  to  satisfy  the  public  in  regard  to 
their  reasonable  demands.  The  individual,  or 
aggregation  of  individuals,  or  the  nation,  whose 
standard  of  conduct  conforms  to  the  Golden 
Rule  will  on  the  average  secure  the  largest  pecu- 
niary success. 

The  clouds  of  distress,  suspicion,  and  hostility 
are  breaking.  In  the  rift  we  may  see  the  sun- 
light of  better  things  and  better  conditions. 

A  few  days  after  this  speech  was  deliv- 
ered the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
New  Jersey  decided  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  had  not  violated  the 
Sherman  Act  and  should  not  be  dissolved. 
The  Court  declared  that  the  absorption 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
was  legal — thereby  vindicating  President 
Roosevelt's  decision  in  the  matter.  It  de- 
fined the  test  of  monopoly  in  such  cases  as 
the  trade  power  of  the  firms  not  acquired 
rather  than  the  size  of  the  firms  combined. 

The  Court  held  that  the  price-fixing  ar- 
rangements that  resulted  from  the  famous 
Gary  dinners  were  illegal,  but  as  they  had 
been  discontinued  the  Court  decided  that 
they  did  not  furnish  grounds  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  decision  had  an  encouraging  effect 
upon  business.     To  the  business  men  who 
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felt  that  they  had  been  persecuted  the 
decision  made  clear  again  the  fact  that  the 
courts  will  hold  those  guilty  whose  methods 
are  contrar\-  to  law  but  that  there  is  no 
prejudice  in  the  courts  against  mere  size. 
There  is  no  prohibition  of  success.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this.  But  if  there  were 
those  who  doubted  it,  its  reaffirmation  is 
valuable. 

But  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
decision  is  that  only  those  who  stay  within 
the  law  will  escape  conviction.  This  de- 
cision does  not  mean  a  letting  down  of  the 
bars.  It  does  not  mean  a  return  to  pro- 
miscuous combinations  and  nefarious  trade 
practices.  Business  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous moral  advance  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
This  decision  confirms  the  fact  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  advance.  It  is  not  an  invitation  to 
return  to  the  old  ways.  We  have  come  to  a 
new  era  of  better  business  and  there  is  no 
need  to  go  back  over  the  ground  we  have 
fought  over  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

And  it  is  fortunate  that  this  is  true,  for 
it  is  going  to  take  the  best  endeavors  of 
all  hands,  the  Government,  business  men, 
and  the  general  public,  to  keep  us  on  an 
even  keel  when  the  finance  and  industry 
of  the  world  is  so  upset. 


THE    GOVERNMENT   AND    PROS- 
PERITY 

ASTRAY  traveler  a  few  years  ago 
got  off  the  train  at  a  little  South- 
ern town  and  found  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  sentiment  there  in  favor  of 
erecting  a  statue  to  Daniel  J.  Sully,  the 
man  who  pushed  cotton  up  to  seventeen 
cents  a  pound,  although  every  one  in  the 
town  was  convinced  that  the  wicked 
speculators  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change who  drove  the  price  of  cotton  down 
should  be  put  in  jail.  There  is  much  this 
same  point  of  view  in  the  larger  business 
world.  When  business  was  not  at  its  best, 
the  President's  saying  that  the  depression 
was  partly  from  psychological  causes  made 
many  business  men  very  angry.  Now  that 
business  is  improving  there  is  no  harm  in 
Mr.  Schiff's  saying: 

"The  American  people  are  confident  that 
better  times  are  here,   and  that's  what 


counts  most.  Business  is  much  a  matter 
of   sentiment,    anyway." 

Any  one  may  assign  a  cause  for  pros- 
perity with  impunity,  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
explain  depressions,  especially  for  the 
political  party  in  power. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  was  held  responsible  for 
the  business  hesitancy  a  while  back,  he  will 
get  credit  for  the  activity  which  seems 
assured  for  the  immediate  future.  Neither 
is  altogether  fair,  just,  or  wise.  The 
actions  of  the  Government  do  not  usually 
affect  the  economic  basis  of  the  United 
States  with  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  credited,  nor  are  they  as  all-powerful 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  was  held  responsible  for.  the  depres- 
sion of  a  few  months  ago,  is  the  same  Mr. 
Wilson  whose  Administration  is  being 
strengthened  by  reviving  business  now; 
and  in  between  times  he  has  done  nothing 
to  affect  business  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  acts  of  the  Government  do  affect 
business  and  affect  it  vitally,  but  not 
usually  suddenly.  The  sudden  effect  of  any 
measure  is  almost  always  psychological  and 
exaggerated,  like  the  doubling  of  the  value 
of  the  stock  of  a  locomotive  company  by 
the  receipt  of  one  large  order  for  shrapnel. 

Neither  the  full  dinner  pail  nor  the 
bread  line  is  necessarily  a  criterion  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  particular  party  in  power. 
Our  judgments  to  be  accurate  must  be 
much   more    analytical   than    this. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  ROOT  OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 

THE  plainest  as  well  as  the  pleasant- 
est  fact  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Barnes's  libel  suit  against  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  that  our  standards  of  political 
morality  have  moved  upward. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  testified  that  when  he 
became  governor  it  was  impossible  to  get 
any  good  done  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  bosses  and  the  machine.  Since  then 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  New  York, 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  New  Jersey,  and  other 
governors  elsewhere  have  proved  that  a 
governor  of  ability  and  courage  can  accom- 
plish much  not  only  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  bosses  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  them. 
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The  trial  rehearsed  again  the  sad  story 
of  the  campaign  contributions  of  corpora- 
tions which  had  much  at  stake  in  their 
relations  with  the  Government — a  very 
unpleasant  practice,  from  which,  happily, 
we  have  somewhat  departed.  In  this  and 
other  political  practices  we  have  made 
much  progress  since  Colonel  Roosevelt 
returned  from  San  Juan  Hill  on  his  way  to 
the  Presidency.  For  much  of  this  progress 
we  are  beholden  to  him. 

His  enemies  would  have  us  believe  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  activity  in  this  moral 
regeneration  was  inspired  and  also  limited 
by  its  effect  on  his  career.  They  say, 
moreover,  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  help 
clean  American  politics  he  got  some  of  the 
dirt  on  himself  ir.  so  doing. 

It  is  probably  true  that  under  conditions 
as  they  are  to-day  Colonel  Roosevelt  would 
not  write  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Boss  Piatt 
in  1899.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  back 
from  Cuba  and  his  name  began  to  be  sug- 
gested for  the  governorship  he  understood 
perfectly  how  politics  were  run  at  that 
time.  He  understood  that  Senator  Piatt 
and  the  Republican  machine  were  more 
powerful  than  the  governor.  Within  cer- 
tain limitations  it  made  and  unmade 
governors.  When  Mr.  Lemuel  Quigg,  in 
behalf  of  the  machine,  offered  Mr.  Roose- 
velt the  nomination  for  the  governorship 
with  the  implied  understanding  that  he 
would  cooperate  with  the  machine,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  stipulated  that  the  cooperation 
should  not  make  him  stretch  his  conscience. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  machine  governor. 
He  consulted  Senator  Piatt  on  almost  every 
question,  but  for  all  that  he  was  no  puppet 
governor. 

At  that  time  few  people  in  politics  had 
conceived  of  the  idea  of  a  governor  be- 
coming the  real  leader  of  his  party  entirely 
independent  of  the  machine.  The  most 
that  the  public  expected  was  that  the 
governor  should  not  stretch  his  conscience 
to  cooperate  with  the  machine.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  fulfilled  this  expectation.  He 
was  independent  enough  to  make  the  late 
Senator  Piatt  wish  to  banish  him  to  the 
vice-presidency. 

As  President,  also,  Mr.  Roosevelt  got 
along  with  the  machine  but  not  on  the 
same  basis  as  when  he  was  governor.   Then 


he  had  cooperated  with  it.  As  President 
he  dominated  it.  The  public  liked  this 
domination — liked  it  immensely.  This 
was  setting  a  better  standard.  Despite  the 
fact  that  campaign  contributions  of  a  kind 
which  public  opinion  has  since  branded  un- 
lawful helped  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  the 
Presidency  in  1904,  that  cam.paign  was 
conducted  on  a  much  higher  level  than  the 
preceding  campaign  under  Mark  Hanna's 
guidance. 

And  from  1904  on,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  Big  Stick  supplied  much  of  the  mo- 
tive power  for  the  continued  improve- 
ment in  our  political  morality.  His  actions 
have  not  always  been  consistent  nor  logical, 
but  they  have  been  unremitting,  in  the 
main  effective,  and  directed  toward  the 
public  good.  It  is  no  sign  of  a  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  tendency  on  his  part  that  he 
consulted  Boss  Piatt  in  1899  and  denounced 
Boss  Barnes  in  1914.  It  merely  shows  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  capable  of  learning  a 
great  deal  in  fifteen  years  of  political  life. 
He  profited  from  the  lessons  of  the  moral 
awakening  which  he  helped  to  start. 

In  that  awakening  Mr.  Roosevelt  fur- 
nished a  moral  motive  and  an  unsurpassable 
motive  power — but  not  always  the  clearest 
sense  of  direction.  His  political  morality 
has  always  been  more  instinctive  than 
clear  and  analytical.  For  example,  he  did 
not  perceive  the  fundamental  evil  of  the 
existence  of  bosses,  irrespective  of  their 
character,  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Wilson  did.  If  a  boss  was  a  good  man 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  object  to  him. 
It  was  only  bad  bosses  that  he  attacked. 
The  country  has  progressed  faster  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  career  has  always  been 
well  known  in  all  its  essential  particulars. 
The  proof  of  certain  dramatic  details 
presented  at  the  trial  at  Syracuse  does  not 
change  it.  The  fair  minded  public  (both  of 
those  who  agree  and  those  who  disagree 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt)  will  bear  witness 
that  he  deserves  well  of  the  Republic  for 
the  stimulus  he  has  given  its  conscience  in 
political  matters.  His  solution  of  many 
problems  is  open  to  question,  but  he  has 
played  a  full  man's  part  in  American  life 
with  courage  and  ability  in  cultivating 
around  the  "roots  of  righteousness." 
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REPUBLICAN  MEN  AND  MEASURES 

WITH  the  President  gaining  in 
popular  support  and  with  the 
Democratic  Party's  chief  hm- 
itation  out  of  office,  the  hopes  of  the 
Repubhcan  Party  to  regain  public  con- 
fidence are  not  bright. 

The  Republican  Party  is  now  where 
the  Democratic  Party  was  four  years 
ago  —  it  is  looking  for  an  issue  and  a 
leader.  Mr.  Roosevelt  holds  the  same 
position  toward  it  that  Mr.  Bryan  held 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  Whether  or  not 
he  could  be  a  successful  candidate  him- 
self, he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  any 
one  who  is  not  acceptable  to  him  from 
being  one.  If  the  Republican  Party 
wishes  to  make  a  good  fight  for  the 
Presidency  in  1916  it  must  put  up  a 
candidate  and  a  platform  that  will  sat- 
isfy Mr.  Roosevelt. 

In  the  Republican  ranks  are  Senators 
Weeks,  Borah,  Cummings,  and  Burton — 
all  presumably  willing  to  accept  the 
nomination.  They  are  able  men,  but  as 
yet  none  has  struck  a  note  in  the  Presi- 
dential key.  They  are  not  now  on  the 
Presidential  plane  in  the  public  mind,  and 
the  fact  that  the  public  has  become  so 
familiar  with  them  as  part  of  our  legisla- 
tive machinery  makes  it  hard  to  think 
of  them  in  the  great  executive  office. 

Mr.  Root  has  the  respect  but  not  the 
affection  of  the  national  public.  Mr.  Taft 
has  the  affection  but  not  their  confidence. 
Neither,  seemingly,  wants  the  nomination. 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes  appeals  strongly  to  the 
public  imagination,  but  he  has  declared 
that  he  will  not  enter  the  race.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  himself  our  strongest  political 
character,  except  the  President,  but  if  he 
should  run  again  he  could  hardly  hope  to 
reconcile  the  breach  which  his  previous 
bolt  made.  A  candidate  of  whom  he  ap- 
proved might  gain  many  votes  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  could  not  get. 

So  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  strategic 
position  that  Mr.  Bryan  occupied  four 
years  ago,  opposed  to  the  bosses  as  Mr. 
Bryan  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Ryan  and  Tam- 
many, the  Republican  Party  is  looking  for 
a  Wilson  to  arise  in  its  midst,  some  one  that 
can  pull  its  warring  factions  together  and 


get  the  whole  party  moving  in  harmony  in 
one  direction. 

Moreover,  the  leader  that  arises  will 
probably  have  to  decide  on  the  route  by 
which  the  party  shall  endeavor  to  regain 
the  places  of  power.  The  Republican 
Party  has  not  a  very  inspiring  policy  now. 
A  little  while  ago  it  seemed  as  if  it  was 
willing  to  accept  a  howl  of  calamity  as  its 
principal  programme,  but  the  recent  im- 
provement in  business  conditions  takes  most 
of  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Weeks  frankly  wants  to  raise  the 
tariff  and  restore  some  of  the  special  aid 
taken  from  the  manufacturers  by  the  last 
tariff  act.  That  is  at  least  a  positive  pro- 
gramme and  it  has  the  political  merit  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  public's  old  pref- 
erence for  paying  two  or  three  dollars 
indirectly  to  the  manufacturers  and  the 
Government  through  the  tariff  to  paying 
the  Government  one  dollar  direct.  During 
the  last  four  years  the  public  awoke  to  this 
situation  and  refused  to  continue  it.  Mr. 
Weeks  is  willing  to  stake  the  success  of  the 
Republican  Party  on  the  belief  that  the 
public  has  go.ie  to  sleep  again. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  ever  present 
issue  with  the  outs,  the  issue  of  criticism  of 
the  ins.  But  that  is  not  an  effective  pro- 
gramme if  unaccompanied  by  any  con- 
structive suggestions. 

The  truth  is  that  in  its  long  lease  of 
power  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  were  undermined  with  privilege 
and  easy  living.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Muldoon 
treatment  was  too  strenuous  for  it.  As 
soon  as  his  hand  was  withdrawn,  the 
party  relapsed,  and  when  he  tried  again 
to  give  it  his  strenuous  cure  it  preferred 
disintegration. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot  look  to  the 
recent  past  for  inspiration.  It  must  look 
back  to  its  beginnings  when  it  stood  for 
great  principles  and  service  to  the  Repub- 
lic. In  the  issues  of  the  last  few  years  it 
has  failed.  Democracy  has  taken  its  place 
and  done  the  task  better,  and  at  no  time 
during  his  Presidency  has  Mr.  Wilson  had 
such  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular  feeling 
as  he  has  at  present.  The  Republican 
leaders  must  cast  about  on  a  higher  plane 
than  they  have  recently  been  accustomed 
to  for  some  great  service  that  they  can  do 
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the  Nation  or  else  wait  until  the  Democrats 
in  their  turn  have  lost  their  moral  vigor 
and  spirit  of  high  resolve  by  a  long  session 
of  power  with  its  debilitating  influences. 

At  present  the  national  Republican 
Party  has  neither  great  men  nor  great 
measures  to  offer.  Nor  do  the  state 
Republican  governments  give  much  prom- 
ise of  better  things.  The  Republican 
state  governments  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin  have  shown  but  a  small  and 
partisan  spirit  and  a  rather  ineffective 
performance. 

If  the  Republican  Party  is  to  render  the 
country  any  great  service  in  the  near 
future  it  is  time  now  that  it  got  itself  to- 
gether and  found  some  big  men  and  big 
measures  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  United  States. 


AGAINST  A  SUBSIDY  OF  ANY  KIND 

IN  SPEAKING  to  the  Pan-American 
Financial  Congress  the  President  said: 
"  There  is  one  thing  that  stands  in  our 
way  among  others — for  you  are  more  con- 
versant with  the  circumstances  than  1  am; 
the  thing  1  have  chiefly  in  mind  is  the  phy- 
sical lack  of  means  of  communication,  the 
lack  of  vehicles,  the  lack  of  ships,  the  lack 
of  established  routes  of  trade — the  lack  of 
those  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  are  to  have  true  commercial  and  in- 
timate commercial  relations  with  one  an- 
other; and  1  am  perfectly  clear  in  my  judg- 
ment that  if  private  capital  cannot  soon 
enter  upon  the  adventure  of  establishing 
those  physical  means  of  communication, 
the  Government  must  undertake  to  do  so. 
We  cannot  indefinitely  stand  apart  and 
need  each  other  for  this  lack  of  what  can 
easily  be  supplied,  and  if  one  instrumental- 
ity cannot  supply  it,  then  another  must 
be  found  which  will  supply  it." 

Private  capital  may  soon  enter  upon  the 
adventure  of  establishing  steamship  lines 
to  South  America,  but  the  shipping  laws  on 
our  statute  books  are  not  calculated  to  en- 
courage such  adventure — one  of  these  laws 
having  been  passed  within  the  year.  If, 
even  with  the  cheap  money  that  is  becoming 
plentiful,  we  cannot  start  a  merchant  ma- 
rine under  the  present  shipping  laws  the 
obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  revise  the  laws 


and  see  if  we  cannot  then  compete  with 
other  nations  at  sea. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  might  be  possible.  We  once  had  a 
very  successful  merchant  marine.  A  com- 
bination of  causes  killed  it.  The  policy 
of  protection,  of  course,  operated  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  shipbuilder  and 
against  the  shipowner.  When  the  change 
from  wood  to  steel  came  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  our  shipyards  did  not  respond 
as  quickly  as  the  English  yards.  The 
Civil  War  destroyed  100,000  tons  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  transferred  750,000  tons 
to  other  flags.  The  navigation  laws  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  and  difficulties 
of  operating  American  ships. 

At  the  same  time  the  tremendous  re- 
quirements of  energy  and  capital  neces- 
sary for  the  internal  development  of  the 
country  bred  a  general  indifference  to  for- 
eign trade  and  helped  to  keep  American 
money  out  of  ships. 

At  the  present  time  shipbuilding  mater- 
ials are  no  longer  made  so  costly  by  protec- 
tion, the  disadvantages  of  war  which  we 
suffered  when  we  lost  our  fleet  are  now 
operating  against  our  competitors,  and  we 
are  gaining  tonnage  at  their  expense.  The 
country  has  capital  a-plenty  to  go  into 
shipping  and  we  are  fast  losing  our  indiffer- 
ence to  foreign  trade.  The  chief  artificial 
detriments  in  our  way  now  are  the  shipping 
and  navigation  laws.  To  a  certain  extent 
these  have  been  liberalized  lately,  and  the 
results  of  the  liberalization  are  apparent. 
It  certainly  would  seem  wise  to  continue 
to  revise  these  laws  so  that  they  shall 
combine  humanity  and  economics. 

There  are  two  deterrents  that  are  par- 
ticular to  South  American  trade.  The 
foreign  shipping  lines  have  had  an  effective 
trust  organized  and  in  operation.  If  the 
South  American  Governments  allow  un- 
fair competition,  they  can  hardly  expect 
an  American  line  to  enter  the  field.  The 
immigrant  traffic,  especially  to  the  Argen- 
tine, has  always  been  a  great  help  to  the 
European  lines.  An  American  line  would 
suffer  in  this  competition,  for  there  is  no 
immigrant  traffic  between  the  two  Ameri- 
cas. The  first  of  these  deterrents  is  arti- 
ficial and  controllable.  The  other  is  more 
fundamental. 
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In  times  of  easy  money  an  enterprise 
that  cannot  get  private  capital  is  not  likely 
to  pay.  Commerce  that  will  not  pay  its 
own  freight  is  not  the  best  kind  of  com- 
merce to  have,  for  it  is  likely  to  want  to  be 
helped  all  its  life. 

For  generations  now  we  have  refused  to 
subsidize  steamship  lines  even  when  there 
appeared  no  chance  of  our  getting  Ameri- 
can ships  any  other  way.  Now  when  our 
chances  are  brighter  does  not  seem  the 
time  to  rush  into  a  policy  of  subsidizing 
our  foreign  trade  by  carrying  it  in  a  line  of 
steamships  that  cannot  stand  on  their 
own  bottoms  commercially. 


WHAT  GOOD  IS  A  COUNTY  ? 

PROBABLY  you  know  who  is  the 
President  and  who  is  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  the  governor  of  your  state,  who  is  the 
mayor  of  your  city;  but  do  you  know  who 
is  the  what  of  your  county? 

That  silly  question  goes  to  the  root  of  a 
very  silly  condition — the  condition  of  your 
county,  and  of  nearly  every  other  county  in 
the  United  States.  The  county  is  a  body 
politic  with  all  members  but  a  head.  It  is 
dressed  in  expensive  clothes,  has  money  in 
its  pockets  to  spend  and  willing  hands  to 
reach  in  them  and  spend  it,  under  orders 
from  the  people  to  build  their  country 
roads,  educate  their  children,  keep  the 
county's  peace,  levy  taxes  and  collect  and 
disburse  them — and  it  is  trying  to  do  all 
these  things  without  a  head  to  carry  the 
brains  that  shall  organize  and  oversee  all 
these  activities. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  example,  pays  five  of  its 
officers  as  much  apiece  as  the  State  of  New 
York  pays  its  governor;  that  it  has  130 
elected  officers  who  have  power  to  commit 
children  to  its  eleemosynary  institutions 
(at  a  cost  of  $300  a  year  apiece)  and  that 
it  tempts  these  officers  to  commit  children 
needlessly  by  paying  them  a  fee  every  time 
they  do  it;  that  it  paid  fifty  newspapers 
^••7'374  for  'Tegal  advertising"  in  one 
year  ( 1 9 1 1 ) ;  that  the  same  piece  of  property 
may  be  assessed  by  four  different  officers 
at  four  different  values  for  four  different 
kinds  of  taxes  in  one  year? 


Most  counties  in  the  United  States  are 
governed  by  a  board  of  supervisors.  In 
most  counties  they  are  elected — and  for- 
gotten. They  have  large  powers,  es- 
pecially in  the  spending  of  the  people's 
money.  They  let  contracts  for  the  build- 
ing of  roads;  they  buy  supplies  for  the 
county  hospital,  the  poor  farm,  the  orphan- 
ages, and  the  jail.  When  they  buy  ex- 
travagantly, each  man  says  the  other  men 
did  it.  Nobody  is  responsible.  Hardly  a 
county  in  the  country  but  has  had  its 
scandal  over  road  building  or  county 
supplies,  and  hardly  a  county  but  always 
has  its  suspicions  that  if  the  truth  were 
known  such  a  scandal  would  be  abroad 
right  at  the  present  moment.  - 

The  administration  of  justice  is  almost 
always  clumsy  in  the  county.  Petty 
magistrates,  of  no  great  authority  and  Httle 
dignity,  curry  their  jurisdictions  for  fees. 
The  execution  of  justice  suffers  in  like 
manner  from  the  system  of  deputy  sheriffs 
and  constables,  each  of  them,  in  most 
counties,  a  fee  chaser,  and  all  of  them  in- 
efficient in  the  preservation  of  order  in 
emergencies.  The  errors  of  bad  organi- 
zation and  of  no  organization  at  all,  of  in- 
efficiency and  inordinate  expense  in  ad- 
ministration, could  be  multiplied  into  a 
complex  list  in  almost  any  county. 

Here  is  a  field  for  constructive  states- 
manship. Municipal  government  has  been 
vastly  improved  by  the  adoption  of 
centralized  systems,  such  as  the  com- 
mission plan  and  the  city  manager  plan, 
which  give  power  to  do  business,  ex- 
peditiously and  economically,  to  men  who 
are  definitely  responsible  to  the  people. 
Some  such  reorganization  of  county  govern- 
ment must  be  brought  about.  The  reason 
it  has  not  been  brought  about  sooner  is  that 
the  people  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
county  as  a  unit  of  government.  It  is  a 
healthful  sign,  therefore,  that  a  Conference 
for  Better  County  Government  in  New 
York  State  was  held  at  Schenectady  last 
fall,  and  that  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Judicature  Society  and  the 
National  Short  Ballot  Association  have 
undertaken  special  studies  of  the  county 
from  their  special  points  of  view  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  practical  suggestions 
for  reform. 
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BRYAN'S  RETIREMENT  AND 
ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 


BY 

THE  EDITOR 


THE  people  of  the  United  States 
are  glad  that  Mr.  Bryan  re- 
signed from  the  Cabinet.  They 
are  glad  that  his  resignation 
came  as  soon  as  it  did.  It 
has  given  them  an  added  belief  in  the  cour- 
age of  the  President  and  a  renewed  confi- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  their  foreign 
affairs.  As  our  differences  with  Germany 
became  serious  the  public's  trust  in  the 
President  was  only  tempered  by  the  fear 
that  Mr.  Bryan's  well-meaning,  fumbling 
fingers  might  disturb  the  firm  hand  needed 
to  guide  the  Government  through  the 
negotiations.  The  calm  confidence  and 
deliberation  which  the  President  showed  in 
his  dealings  with  the  German  Government 
lost  part  of  their  force  from  the  public's 
fear  that  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  have  the 
courage  of  the  President's  convictions. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  less  and 
come  nearer  doing  exactly  what  he  said 
than  any  President  of  recent  times  did  not 
altogether  dispel  the  uneasiness  caused  by 
Mr.  Bryan's  presence  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. But  as  it  became  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Bryan  counted  for  less  and 
less  in  our  serious  foreign  relations,  the  trust 
in  the  President  grew;  and  when  finally 
Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  announced  the 
end  of  all  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations,  the  President  received 
in  full  measure  the  public's  confident  and 
loyal  support — a  support  that  grows  out 
of  trust  as  well  as  patriotism. 

When  in  February  the  President  told  the 
German  Government  that  the  United 
States  would  hold  it  to  a  "strict  account- 
ability" for  the  acts  of  its  submarine  com- 
manders and  would  also  "take  any  steps 
it  might  be  necessary  to  take  to  safeguard 
American  lives  and  property  and  to  secure 
to  American  citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their   acknowledged    rights    on    the    high 


seas,"  the  President  meant  it.  The  Amer- 
ican people  meant  it.  Mr.  Bryan  signed 
the  note  but  seemingly  he  did  not  mean 
it.  And  Germany  seemed  to  take  Mr. 
Bryan's  view  of  it. 

When  on  May  13th  the  President  reiter- 
ated his  policy  in  these  words,  "The  Im- 
perial German  Government  will  not  expect 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
omit  any  word  or  act  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  sacred  duty  of  maintaining 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citi- 
zens and  of  safeguarding  their  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment,"  the  President  meant  what 
he  said.  The  American  public  agreed  with 
him.  Mr.  Bryan  signed  the  note,  but 
seemingly  he  did  not  mean  what  it  said. 
And  seemingly  the  German  Government 
still  took  Mr.  Bryan's  view. 

When,  however,  the  President  insisted 
upon  maintaining  this  position  again,  Mr. 
Bryan  resigned  because  he  feared  that  a 
further  effort  to  maintain  our  rights  meant 
that  either  Germany  would  have  to  forego 
her  illegal  submarine  methods  or  we  should 
have  to  take  measures  to  maintain  our 
demands  and  he  was  not  willing  to  face 
the  possibilities  of  those  measures. 

As  far  back  as  February  some  people 
felt  that  the  firm  stand  the  President  took 
for  American  rights  might  ultimately  lead 
to  war  with  Germany.  After  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  and  the  dispatch  of  the 
second  note  more  people  saw  the  possi- 
bility of  war  and  after  the  third  note  on 
June  9th  still  more  because  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  that  Germany  would  con- 
tinue to  disregard  our  warnings. 

Unquestionably  the  insistence  upon  our 
rights  had  in  it  the  possibilities  of  war. 
It  also  had  in  it  the  possibilities  of  peace. 
On  the  other  hand  the  surrendering  of  our 
rights  had  in  it  the  almost  certain  post- 
ponement of  war  and  its  almost  certain 
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ultimate  arrival.  The  acquiescence  in  one 
violation  of  our  rights  to  suit  the  necessi- 
ties of  one  belligerent  would  normall\'  and 
inevitabl)'  be  followed  by  the  transgression 
of  our  rights  by  all  belligerents  whenever 
necessity  or  convenience  dictated  until  we 
should  be  in  an  intolerable  position  from 
which  war  would  be  our  only  egress. 

It  was  therefore  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  in  the  interests  of  that  part  of  civiliza- 
tion not  at  war  that  the  President  refused 
to  give  up  any  of  our  rights  to  help  a  fight- 
ing nation.  Neither  the  President  nor  his 
present  Cabinet  nor  the  American  people 
want  war.  There  has  probably  never  been 
a  President  whose  knowledge  of  history 
made  him  more  keenly  alive  to  the  human, 
moral,  and  material  wastes  of  war.  There 
probably  never  was  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  realized  the  blessings  of  peace 
more  pointedly  than  they  do  now.  It  was 
with  the  most  fundamental  and  earnest 
desire  to  maintain  peace  with  every  nation 
that  the  United  States  warned  Germany 
three  times  that  we  should  maintain  our 
rights  peaceably  if  we  could,  otherwise  if 
we  must. 

The  few  who  share  Mr.  Bryan's  view  that 
the  way  to  permanent  peace  lies  in  sur- 
rendering to  injustice  can  fmd  the  negation 
of  their  hopes  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  from  1805  to  181 2.  Then 
as  now  a  continental  country  was  fighting 
to  dominate  Europe.  Then  as  now  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  its  success  was  the 
British  Navy.  Then  as  now  a  paper 
blockade — the  Berlin  Decree — was  declared 
around  England,  and  England  by  her  Or- 
ders in  Council  endeavored  to  shut  off  com- 
merce with  her  continental  enemy.  Then 
as  now  our  citizens  were  attacked,  our 
property  destroyed,  and  our  trade  ham- 
pered. But  then  we  did-  not  hold  the 
offenders  to  "a  strict  accountability.'' 
With  feeble  remonstrances  we  endeavored 
to  maintain  peace  while  insult  and  injury 
increased  against  us  and  finally  drove  us 
inevitably  into  war — a  war  which  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  avoided  had  we  met  the 
situation  courageously  when  it  first  arose. 

Mr.  Bryan's  retirement  reassured  the 
American  people  that  their  Government 
would  insist  upon  their  rights  calmly  and 


earnestly  and  to  whatever  lengths  seemed 
necessary.  France  and  England  gave  the 
same  significance  to  the  event.  Germany 
unfortunately  understood  the  incident  less 
well.  This  was  natural  enough.  Com- 
munication between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
keep  Germany  well  informed  on  American 
affairs.  Moreover,  in  its  present  mood 
Germany  is  not  prone  to  understand  other 
nations.  I  n  particular  the  German  Govern- 
ment seems  to  find  it  hard  to  understand 
democracies  with  an  honest  desire  to  keep 
the  peace.  Certainly  German  diplomacy 
in  Europe  was  conspicuously  wrong  in 
most  of  its  assumptions  and  here  Count 
von  Bernstorflf  and  Dr.  Dernburg,  despite 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  woefully  misjudged  the  temper  of 
the  people.  The  way  in  which  the  country 
accepted  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  from  the 
Cabinet  was  a  spectacular  proof  of  how 
small  a  minority  he  represented  and  how 
far  wrong  Germany  has  been  in  her  view  of 
American  feeling.  The  serious  part  of  the 
situation  is  not  so  much  that  Germany  mis- 
understood us  as  that  she  based  her  acts 
upon  her  misunderstandings  and  we  must 
deal  with  her  according  to  her  acts. 

Mr.  Bryan  could  not  have  chosen  any 
other  circumstances  in  which  to  resign  his 
position  in  which  his  resignation  would 
have  caused  less  disturbance  in  the  do- 
mestic political  situation.  He  chose  to 
leave  the  service  of  his  Government  at  a 
critical  time  to  go  forth  and  preach  ac- 
quiescence in  the  admittedly  illegal  prac- 
tices of  a  country  which  has  torpedoed  our 
ships  and  killed  our  citizens,  and  to  argue 
publicly  for  part  of  the  contentions  of  that 
country  even  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
course  of  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
so  lately  an  officer,  a  course  which  he  twice 
had  publicly  endorsed  with  his  signature. 

Moreover  he  leaves  the  Cabinet  after 
having  demonstrated  his  inability  to  fulfil 
the  tasks  which  his  office  imposed  upon 
him.  He  demonstrated  this  inability  not 
only  by  those  things  which  he  did  but  by 
those  things  which  he  was  not  trusted  to  do. 
The  President,  though  with  the  utmost 
friendliness  and  consideration,  had  to  take 
the   important    business   of    Mr.    Bryan's 
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office  out  of  his  hands.  1 1  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  President's"  abilities  that  he  could 
do  this  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  fuller 
and  friendlier  recognition  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
good  qualities  than  could  the  general  public 
which  did  not  have  to  suffer  in  silence  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Bryan's  shortcomings. 
The  President's  patient  friendship  for  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Bryan's  loyal  friendship 
for  the  President  has  been  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  It  has  been  seldom  that  men 
of  such  divergent  make-ups  and  conflicting 
interests  have  cooperated  in  politics  in  so 
successful  and  friendly  a  manner  for  even 
two  years.  But  however  little  either  of 
them  wished  the  parting  of  the  ways  to 
come,  it  was  inevitable. 

As  a  political  power  Mr.  Bryan  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  Administration  before 
the  President  demonstrated  his  own  leader- 
ship. As  the  President's  political  power 
grew  stronger  Mr.  Bryan's  became  weaker. 
As  a  statesman  and  as  an  administrative 
officer  Mr.  Bryan  never  pulled  his  own 
weight  in  the  boat;  and  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  our  foreign  relations  threw  his 
deficiencies  into  high  relief. 

Mr.  Bryan  came  to  the  Secretaryship 
of  State  with  a  great  political  following 
based  upon  his  courage  and  his  abilities  to 
voice  a  protest  against  the  special  privileges 
which  had  existed  in  the  Government.  He 
had  been  able  to  hold  a  large  part  of  his 
following  despite  the  fact  that  again  and 
again  the  country  had  repudiated  the  ill- 
considered  remedies  he  championed  for  the 
cure  of  the  ills  of  the  body  politic.  Not 
only  had  he  held  a  large  part  of  his  old 
following  but  he  gained  at  least  something 
of  respect  from  his  enemies  when  he  faced 
down  Tammany  at  Baltimore  and  helped 
to  nominate  another  man  for  the  position 
he  had  so  long  coveted  when  the  chance 
of  election  seemed  brighter  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  somewhat  tempered  the  crit- 
icism which  his  appointment  to  the  Cabinet 
aroused.  It  was  tempered  also  by  the  gen- 
eral realization  that  it  was  one  of  those 
appointments  which  necessarily  occur  in 
the  cabinets  of  democracies  in  order  to 
secure  a  working  majority.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Mr.  Bryan  was  clothed 
with  the  responsibilities  of  administration. 
But  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  task  either  by 


temperament  or  experience.  He  was  not 
able  to  master  either  the  formalities  or  the 
actualities  of  the  position.  His  impropri- 
eties brought  upon  his  head  unceasing 
ridicule  and  his  inability  forced  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  nearly  all  important  matters 
out  of  his  hands.  Yet  he  stood  the  abuse, 
the  ridicule,  and  the  curtailment  of  his 
duties  with  good  humor  and  fine  loyalty. 
Even  when  he  handed  in  his  resignation 
his  note  expressed  a  sincere  admiration  and 
friendship  for  the  man  who  had  succeeded 
in  the  place  he  had  hoped  to  fill  and  whose 
success  excluded  his  own. 

The  President  responded  with  evident 
sincerity:  "Your  support  of  the  work  and 
purposes  of  the  Administration  has  been 
generous  and  loyal  beyond  praise;  your  de- 
votion to  the  duties  of  your  great  office  and 
your  eagerness  to  take  advantage  of  every 
great  opportunity  for  service  it  offered 
have  been  an  example  to  the  rest  of  us; 
you  have  earned  our  affectionate  admira- 
tion and  friendship." 

There  could  hardly  have  been  more  loy- 
alty under  more  trying  circumstances  than 
Mr.  Bryan's  to  his  chief  unless  it  were  his 
chief's  loyalty  to  him.  No  one  could  have 
worked  harder  or  for  a  better  cause  than 
Mr.   Bryan  did  in  his  efforts  for  peace. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  courage 
of  the  man  who  forced  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's nomination  and  defeated  Tammany 
at  Baltimore,  nor  of  his  vitality,  energy,  and 
political  ability.  No  one  can  honestly 
doubt  his  good  intentions;  and  he  has  the 
faith  of  an  evangelist.  He  feels  and  talks 
for  great  causes  and  for  the  common  man. 
But  he  cannot  think  clearly  for  the  causes 
he  would  further  and  he  cannot  organize 
or  act  for  them  successfully.  This  very  de- 
votion to  the  causes  he  believes  in  leads 
him  to  do  things  which  other  men  would 
not  consider  "  a  square  deal."  For  example, 
the  day  after  his  resignation  was  accepted 
and  before  the  President's  note  to  Ger- 
many was  published  Mr.  Bryan  issued  a 
statement  criticising  the  President's  policy. 
In  another  man  such  an  action  would  have 
been  a  sign  of  malice.  In  Mr.  Bryan  it  is 
only  a  lack  of  perception.  His  criticism 
of  the  President  was  not  made  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  break  in  the  Democratic  Party 
or  to  stake  his  personal  political  fortunes 
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against  those  of  Mr.  Wilson.  His  state- 
ment grew  out  of  a  zealous  and  ill-guided 
desire  for  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  logic  of 
circumstances  is  likely  to  push  the  two  men 
farther  and  farther  apart  and  to  make  Mr. 
Br\an  the  spokesman  for  those  elements  in 
the  Democratic  Party  which  are  discon- 
tented with  Mr.  Wilson's  leadership.  If 
Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  had  come  upon  a 
more  reasonable  issue  the  natural  defection 
it  would  have  caused  would  probably  mean 
a  split  in  the  Democratic  Party  similar  to 
that  in  the  Republican  Party.  This  would 
have  left  the  country  with  four  unsat- 
isfactory party  fragments  from  which  to 
choose  its  administration.  But  Mr.  Bry- 
an's withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet  as  spon- 
sor for  an  unpatriotic  and  unpopular  doc- 
trine is  not  likely  to  cause  any  serious  split 
in  the  Democratic  ranks.  Whatever  sup- 
port Mr.  Bryan  may  withdraw  from  the 
President  will  be  made  up  by  the  thousands 
of  voters  who  have  found  the  Democratic 
Party  in  its  present  shape  impossible 
chiefly  because  it  maintained  Mr.  Bryan  in 
a  high  place  in  its  councils. 

MR.  Bryan's  programme 

Mr.  Bryan's  programme  for  dealing 
with  Germany  is  characteristic  in  its  com- 
plement of  good  intentions  and  unworkable 
remedies. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  ''that  this  nation 
should  frankly  state  to  Germany  that  we 
are  willing  to  apply  in  this  case  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  bound  to  apply  to  dis- 
putes between  the  United  States  and  thirty 
countries  with  which  we  have  made  treat- 
ies providing  for  investigation  of  all  dis- 
putes of  every  character  and  nature  .  .  . 
that  there  shall  be  no  declaration  and 
no  commencement  of  hostilities  until  the 
matters  in  dispute  have  been  investigated 
by  an  international  commission  and  a 
year's  time  is  allowed  for  investigation  and 
report." 

If,  while  this  year's  investigation  was  in 


progress,  Germany  were  to  stop  its  sub- 
marine war,  its  opportunity  ever  to  make 
it  effective  in  this  war  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  gone.  If  it  continued  it  no 
settlement  would  do  us  any  service,  for  the 
damage  would  be  done. 

"  President  Taft,"  continued  Mr.  Bryan, 
"advised  Americans  to  leave  Mexico  and 
President  Wilson  has  repeated  the  advice. 
This  advice,  in  my  judgment,  was  emin- 
ently wise,  and  I  think  the  same  course 
should  be  followed  in  regard  to  warning 
Americans  to  keep  off  vessels  subject  to 
attack." 

This  is  very  much  like  the  German  sug- 
gestion that  Americans  give  up  their  rights 
to  travel  upon  the  German  demand,  for  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  go  not  only  to 
England  or  France  but  to  the  neutral 
countries  of  the  continent  without  sailing 
on  a  vessel  subject  to  attack  under  the 
practices  of  the  German  submarine  block- 
ade. Nor  is  the  analogy  to  the  Mexican 
situation  accurate.  Whether  wisely  or 
not  our  Government  warned  its  citizens 
to  leave  Mexico  because  there  was  in  that 
country  no  responsible  Government  to  pro- 
tect them.  Mr.  Bryan  suggests  that  Amer- 
icans keep  off  the  sea  because  otherwise 
the  responsible  agents  of  the  German 
Government  will  attack  them. 

It  is  because  the  President  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  these  views  that  Mr.  Bryan  left  the 
Cabinet.  His  going  leaves  the  President 
immeasurably  stronger  in  the  public  esti- 
mation and  leaves  the  whole  Administration 
higher  in  public  esteem,  for  though  opin- 
ion differs  much  about  the  abilities  of  the 
different  Secretaries  no  large  body  of  public 
thought  lacks  confidence  in  the  common 
sense  and  character  of  the  Cabinet  as  a 
whole. 

But  for  the  very  immediate  future  the 
significant  fact  is  that  Mr.  Bryan's  retire- 
ment has  added  a  unity  and  strength  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  Government. 


DOES    HIGH    INTEREST   MEAN    LOW 

SECURITY? 


FEW  of  the  problems  which 
people  encounter,  when  they 
start  out  to  put  away  money, 
are  more  perplexing  than  that 
of  determining  the  relation  be- 
tween the  rate  of  interest  and  the  quality  of 
an  investment. 

For  example,  a  young  business  man  in 
California  explained  his  dilemma  somewhat 
in  this  way:  He  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  preparing  himself  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  personally  supervised 
investment.  He  had  begun  by  familiariz- 
ing himself  in  a  general  way  with  the  vari- 
ous types  and  classes  of  securities  and  with 
a  few  trustworthy  sources  of  information 
about  business  and  investment  conditions. 

He  had  no  one  dependent  upon  him. 
He  owned,  clear  of  encumbrances,  a  well 
equipped  and  profitable  business  plant. 
His  purpose  was  to  "  put  away  every  penny 
above  necessities"  in  investments  upon 
which  he  could  depend  entirely  for  his  in- 
come at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

His  first  venture  had  been  to  take  out  an 
"investment  certificate"  in  an  old-estab- 
lished, local  building  and  loan  association, 
among  whose  officers  and  directors  there 
were  many  of  the  most  substantial  business 
and  professional  men  of  his  community. 
This  certificate,  on  which  he  was  making 
relatively  small  monthly  payments,  would 
mature  in  ten  years,  giving  him  an  average 
rate  of  income  of  more  than  6  per  cent. 
He  said  he  had  found  that  practically  all 
investment  authorities  approved  highly  of 
the  building  and  loan  association  idea,  if  one 
were  careful  to  discriminate  between  "lo- 
cal" or  "  neighborhood"  institutions  of  that 
type  and  the  so-called  "national"  con- 
cerns, which,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
worked  great  harm  with  their  abuses. 

But  when  he  had  come  to  look  for  other 
methods  of  employing  his  surplus  capital 
as  it  accumulated  he  had  found  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  opinions  of  the  various  people 
whose  advice  he  sought.  For  example,  the 
president  of  the  bank  in  which  he  kept  his 


account,  when  the  subject  of  buying  a  rail- 
road bond  had  been  broached,  had  shaken 
his  head  disapprovingly,  while  emphasizing 
the  small  risk  that  would  be  involved  by 
depositing  the  money  in  the  bank's  savings 
department  at  4  per  cent. 

Consultation  with  the  local  managers  of 
two  or  three  of  the  large  Eastern  investment 
banking  houses  that  specialize  in  municipal 
and  utility  bonds  had  left  him  with  the 
impression  that  he  would  be  taking  chances 
if  he  tried  to  make  his  money  earn  more 
than  5  or  5}  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

And  yet  an  old  acquaintance  of  long  in- 
vestment experience,  to  whom  he  had  writ- 
ten, had  replied  with  some  tempting  sug- 
gestions about  mortgages  and  street  im- 
provement bonds,  saying  that  such  securi- 
ties were  recommended  by  many  of  the 
ablest  bankers  of  the  West  as  being  "as 
safe  as  possible,"  declaring  that  he  had 
never  regretted  confining  his  investments 
to  them,  and  pointing  out  that  they  could 
be  had  to  yield  as  much  as  7  per  cent. 

As  he  turned  over  this  conflicting  advice 
in  his  mind,  the  business  man  said  he  was 
loath  to  believe  that  what  personal  benefits 
his  banker  might  derive  from  increasing  the 
deposits  of  his  institution  could  have  been 
the  sole  motive  for  his  strong  emphasis 
upon  "  4  per  cent,  and  safety."  Nor  did  he 
believe  that  the  selfish  enthusiasm  of  sales- 
manship had  been  entirely  responsible  for 
the  warning  of  the  investment  specialists 
that  5  J  per  cent,  was  the  limit  beyond  which 
he  could  not  safely  go. 

Was  there  not,  in  fact,  among  all  his  ad- 
visers an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  and 
was  not  the  implication  clear,  therefore, 
that  there  were  many  competent  judges 
who  were  guided  by  the  rule  that  high 
interest  means   risky  security? 

In  replying  to  this  investor's  letter,  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  though  there  were  many 
circumstances  in  which  high  income  was 
everywhere  accepted  as  an  unmistakable 
indication  of  insecurity  of  principal,  there 
were  also  many  circumstances  in  which  the 
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rule  was  frequently  misapplied.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  ironclad  rule  of  thumb,  and 
too  much  emphasis  can  scarcely  be  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  if  it  were  to  be  applied 
rigidly  by  investors  generally  it  would  re- 
sult in  an  enormous  waste  of  capital. 

For  example,  the  California  business  man 
has  perhaps  since  learned  that  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  street  improvement  bonds,  to 
which  his  acquaintance  referred,  many 
conservative  bankers  are  able  to  offer  in- 
vestments at  7  per  cent,  secured  by  liens 
that  come  ahead  of  mortgages,  judgments, 
and  private  evidences  of  indebtedness  of 
all  descriptions,  protected  by  margins  of  as 
much  as  90  per  cent,  in  real  estate  values, 
and  being,  in  fact,  identical  in  character 
with  a  large  part  of  the  investments  which 
the  savings  banks  of  California  make  with 
the  funds  of  their  depositors,  who  for  special 
reasons  are  willing  to  content  themselves 
with  4  or  5  per  cent.  He  perhaps  has  had 
called  to  his  attention  the  records  of  the 
many  cases  in  which,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  mortgage  rate  has  mounted 
even  above  7  per  cent.,  either  because  of 
sheer  scarcity  of  capital  in  those  communi- 


ties or  because  of  an  exceptional  demand  for 
the  available  supply  for  other  purposes,  and 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  underlying  se- 
curity. Or  again,  his  studies  have  proba- 
bly indicated  the  extent  to  which  difference 
in  interest  rates  between  bonds  of  the 
so-called  "standard"  classes  is  frequently 
due  merely  to  the  relative  degree  of  mar- 
ketability, or  availability  as  collateral. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  it  may 
take  nothing  but  ordinary  business  judg- 
ment to  discover  the  intrinsic  difference 
between  the  investment  that  sells  through 
changing  market  conditions  to  yield  the 
buyer  4  per  cent,  and  the  one  of  similar 
character  that  sells  with  equal  persistence 
at  7  per  cent.  But  there  is  a  large  field 
in  which  the  tests  of  the  market  cannot  be 
applied  and  in  which  business  judgment 
alone  cannot  be  trusted  to  discover  the  real 
reasons  for  differences  of  this  kind.  This 
field  is  one  in  which  the  investor  must  pick 
his  way  cautiously,  of  course.  To  ignore 
it  entirely,  however,  is  to  miss  many  a 
chance  for  higher  average  income  with  the 
added  advantage  of  greater  stability,  which, 
after  all,  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  safety. 
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SOME  years  ago,  Mr.  Edwin 
Lefevre  wrote  a  story  called 
"The  Golden  Flood,''  in  which 
he  described  the  effect  of  a 
supposed  discovery  of  the  al- 
chemist's stone  upon  the  value  of  stocks 
and  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

The  hero  of  the  story  deposited,  day  after 
day,  huge  sums  of  gold  with  a  New  York 
bank.    Where  he  got  it  was  a  mystery  to 


the  bank's  officers,  who  put  detectives  on 
his  track  and  convinced  themselves  that  he 
was  converting  the  baser  metals,  iron,  lead, 
etc.,  into  gold. 

The  bankers  were  quick  to  see  that  if  the 
transmutation  were  possible  money,  or 
monetary  obligations  payable  in  gold, 
would  be  worthless,  and  they  proceeded 
immediately  to  exchange  all  the  money 
at  their  command  for  an  interest  in  pro- 
ductive properties,  because  money  would 
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have  no  more  purchasing  power  than  iron 
as  soon  as  the  alchemist's  wonderful  secret 
became  known. 

The  result  was  a  panic  and  rapidly  de- 
clining prices  in  the  bond  market,  and  the 
wildest  sort  of  an  advance  in  stocks. 

In  the  end  it  proved  that  the  gold  which 
had  so  mystified  the  New  York  bankers 
and  their  detectives  was  the  war  reserve  of 
the  Russian  Government,  which  had  been 
secretly  borrowed  and  brought  out  here, 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  effecting  the 
stock  market  coup  that  had  been  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  hero,  who  was 
an  acute  student  of  practical,  as  well  as 
theoretical,  finance,  and  who  fully  appre- 
ciated the  defects  and  dangers  of  the  system 
which  attempts  to  measure  values  by  a 
gold  standard  that  is  in  itself  variable. 

The  economic  chaos  brought  about  by 
the  European  war  promises  some  effects 
that  are  quite  as  fantastic  as  those  pictured 
in  "The  Golden  Flood.'' 

For  the  seven  months  ending  June  30th 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  all  countries 
will  probably  exceed  that  of  all  imports  by 
more  than  fcoo,ooo,ooo. 

In  the  same  period  exports  to  Europe 
alone  will  exceed  imports  from  Europe  by 
at  least  $1,000,000,000,  and  for  the  thir- 
teen months  ending  December  31st  it 
seems  altogether  probable  that  the  value 
of  the  goods  shipped  to  Europe  will  exceed 
that  of  those  imported  from  Europe  by  at 
least  351,500,000,000. 

Under  normal  conditions,  no  such  bal- 
ance would  be  established,  for  the  increased 
exports  would  have  been  in  a  measure 
offset  by  increased  imports,  and  Europe 
would  have  paid  its  bills  largely  in  kind. 
As  this  is  impossible,  payment  will  have 
to  be  made  in  one  of  three  ways : 

(i)  In  American  securities  held  abroad, 
the  available  supply  of  which  seems  to  be 
nearly  exhausted,  or, 

(2)  In  European  securities  or  promises 
to  pay,  which,  as  shown  by  the  decline  in 
the  French  loan  recently  placed  here,  do 
not  seem  to  be  acceptable  here,  or, 

(3)  In  gold. 

The  price  of  foreign  exchange  in  New 
York  measures  the  cost  of  obtaining  gold 
for  the  currency  now  used  in  Europe,  or 


the  depreciation  already  established  in  the 
specie  valuation  of  that  currency. 

Russian  exchange  is  24  per  cent,  below 
the  normal  minimum.  German  bills  are 
14  per  cent,  under  the  theoretical  cost  of 
importing  gold,  and  the  abnormal  discount 
on  Italian,  French,  and  English  exchange 
is  12,  4,  and  ij  per  cent.,  respectively. 
Making  all  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  transportation  of  gold  in 
time  of  war,  it  is  plain  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  specie  payment  in  Europe  has  been 
practically  abandoned  and  that  a  formal 
admission  of  this  abandonment  is  only  a 
question  of  time  if  the  war  continues. 

This  means  inflation.  It  means  that 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  countries 
at  war  will  shortly  be  conducted  in  a  credit 
currency,  as  in  the  United  States  during 
our  Civil  War,  when  it  required  more  than 
$2  of  "shin  plasters"  to  buy  $\  in  gold; 
that  this  credit  currency  will  be  made  a 
legal  tender;  that  all  pretense  of  main- 
taining a  gold  reserve  against  liabilities 
will  be  abandoned  by  the  governments 
and  banks,  and  that  in  obedience  to 
Gresham's  Law  gold  will  speedily  dis- 
appear and  be  replaced  by  the  less  valuable 
paper  money. 

MORE  GOLD,    HIGHER  PRICES 

The  United  States  will  still,  however,  be 
in  a  position  to  demand  payment  in  gold 
for  what  it  may  sell,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  gold  now  in 
Europe  will  be  sent  here  to  pay  debts,  and 
an  additional  quantity  will  be  sent  here 
for  safe  keeping.  That  inflation  already 
exists  in  Europe  is  generally  admitted. 
Mr.  Paul  Warburg,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
Pan-American  Financial  Conference,  re- 
ferred to  "the  stupendous  amount  of 
bonds  issued  by  the  various  European 
governments  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
flation existing  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,''  and  the  tabulation  (shown  on 
page  276),  as  of  May  ist,  of  the  deposits 
and  circulation  of  the  great  European 
banks  and  the  gold  reserves  upon  which 
they  are  superimposed,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  inflation  up  to  that  date. 

If  it  were  possible  to  expand  this  tabula- 
tion so  as  to  include  all  the  other  banks 
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RESERVES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  EUROPEAN  BANKS 

July.  1914.  and  May,  1915. 

DEPOSITS 

CIRCULATION 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

STOCK  OF  GOLD      | 

July,  1914  May.  1915 

July,  1914  May,  1915 

July,  1914 

May.  1915 

July,  1914 

May,  1915 

Bank  of  England 

(OOO's  omitted) 

(OOO's  omitted) 

(OOO's  omitted) 

(OOO's  omitted)            | 

$321,000 

$1,117,390 

$142,000 

$175,015 

$463,000 

$1,292,405 

$145,945 

$235,380 

Bank  of  France 

255.000 

2,316,870 

1,283.000 

472,040 

1.538.000 

2.788.910 

939,310 

909,135* 

State  Bank  of  Russia 

527,000 

558,710 

784.000 

1,638.645 

1,311.000 

2.247.355 

924,445 

813,605* 

Imp.  Bank  of  Germany 

227.000 

371,105 

454.000 

1,310,575 

681.000 

1,681,680 

417,650 

605,450* 

Austro-Hungarian  B'k 

NOREPO 

RT     SINCE 

AUGUST 

1914 

Bank  of  Italy 

37,000 

116,285 

323,000 

449,565 

360,000 

565,850 

244,380 

268,320t 

Netherlands  Bank 

2,000 

15.150 

124,000 

202.835 

126,000 

217,985 

64,895 

126,310* 

Nat.  Bank  of  Belgium 

NO  REPO 

RT      SINCE 

AUGUST 

1914 

Bank  of  Sweden 

18,000 

19,640 

55,000 

78,185 

73,000 

97,825 

26,290 

31,505 

Bank  of  Norway 

3.000 

5.485 

32.000 

38,325 

35.000 

43,810 

10,095 

17,185 

Swiss  National  Bank 

10.000 

9,960 

51,000 

80,705 

61,000 

90,665 

38,725 

56.290* 

Bank  of  Spain 

96.000 

134,170 

368,000 

400.690 

464,000 

534.860 

272.520 

276,955* 

Bank  of  Denmark 
Totals 

1,320 

1.380 

44,395 

50,175 

45,715 

54.555 

22,825 

29.760 

$1,497,320 

$4,666,145 

$3,660,395 

$4,896,755 

$5,157,715 

$9,615,900 

$3,107,080 

$3,369,895 

*  Includes  both  gold  and  silver                                                 Reserve  Ratio  for  all  Europe  July,  1914 

50% 

t  Represents  tot 

al  cash 

May,  1915 

36% 

whose  reserves  are,  for  the  most  part,  held 
by  the  Government  institutions  enumer- 
ated, as  well  as  the  German  and  Austrian 
"War  Banks"  whose  chief  business  is  to 
issue  bank  notes  against  their  purchases 
of  Government  bonds,  the  showing  would 
convince  almost  any  one  that  gold  reserves 
in  Europe  will  soon  become  as  obsolete  in 
theory  as  they  are  already  in  practice. 

When  that  happens,  the  effect  upon 
values  as  measured  in  terms  of  the  depre- 
ciated European  currency  in  which  trade 
will  then  be  conducted  will  be  electrical. 

Prices  of  commodities  and  real  property 
will  advance.  What  is  now  worth  a  shill- 
ing or  a  franc  may  be  worth  two  shillings 
or  two  francs.  As  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases, higher  wages  will  be  demanded 
and  paid.  More  paper  money  will  be 
issued,  and  prices  and  wages  will  again 
advance.  If  the  war  continues  the  se- 
quence will  be  repeated  until  both  war  and 
inflation  collapse  because  of  their  economic 
absurdity. 

That  the  process  has  already  commenced 
in  Europe  is  shown  by  the  ''index  number'* 
of  the  London  Economist,  which  was  3,337 
at  the  end  of  April,  against  2,565  when  the 
war  broke  out. 

This  "index  number''  is  the  average 
value  in  the  English  markets  of  the  staple 
commodities  of  civilization  as  expressed 
in  terms  of  English  currency.  The  ad- 
vance from  2,565  to  3,337  is  equal  to  about 
30  per  cent.,  and  reflects  not  only  the 
increased  demand  and  diminished  supply 
incident  to  the  war,  but  the  depreciated 


purchasing  power  of  the  currency  in  which 
the  merchandise  sold  is  paid  f6r. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  computa- 
tions in  commercial  economics,  and  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  detailed  figures 
given  in  the  table  on  page  277. 

As  speculation  is  always  the  effect  of 
inflation  and  the  illusion  of  wealth  engen- 
dered by  advancing  prices,  whether  they 
be  fictitious  or  real,  it  may  be  expected 
that  securities,  as  well  as  commodities, 
will  also  advance  in  Europe  until  the  dis- 
tention of  the  balloon  causes  an  explosion. 
Thus  it  happens  that  in  Germany,  where 
the  inflation  is  at  present  the  greatest, 
there  is  already  quite  a  boom  in  stocks,  and 
even  the  war  bonds  which  are  in  illimitable 
supply  are  actively  traded  in  at  advancing 
prices.  The  same  sort  of  speculation 
will  doubtless  develop  in  England  and 
France,  as  soon  as  those  countries  release 
themselves  from  the  curb  of  a  gold  reserve 
and  plunge  into  the  sea  of  an  unlimited 
credit  currency. 

HIGHER  PRICES,  SPECULATION 

The  speculation  which  inflation  excites 
is  one  of  the  curious  examples  of  psycho- 
logical infection,  for  though  every  one  must 
know  that  unlimited  credit  is  the  surest 
road  to  bankruptcy,  national  and  individ- 
ual, currency  depreciation  has  always 
fostered  the  wildest  sort  of  speculation  in 
everything.  It  was  so  in  the  time  of  John 
Law  and  the  Mississippi  Bubble  in  France, 
in  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
during  our  own  Civil  War  in  America,  and 
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DATE 


2 

Oh 

S6^ 

■^ 

ni 

S 

■^ 

1 

i^ 

ja  u  w) 

I1 

s 

'^.1°. 

1 

u^ 

O-Sc^ 

H 

^ 

§^^ 

E^i 

PhU 

500 

300 

500 

400 

500 

2200 

100.4 

594 

358 

641 

529 

595 

2713 

123.0 

580 

345^ 

623^ 

522^ 

597i 

2669 

121. 3 

5«3 

359 

671 

523 

57« 

2714 

123.3 

5^3 

355 

642 

491 

572 

2623 

1 19.2 

562A 

356 

626 

502 

57'i 

2618 

119.0 

573i 

352 

630 

49ii 

569 

2616 

118. 9 

560 

350I 

626i 

493 

567 

2597 

118. 0 

560A 

346 

633i 

482^ 

562^ 

2585 

117. 5 

570I 

349 

644^ 

480 

551 

2595 

n8.o 

5e>5^ 

345 

616 

47'^ 

551 

2549 

115. 9 

579 

352 

6i6i 

464I 

553 

2565 

116. 6 

641 

369 

626 

474 

^88 

2698 

122.6 

646 

405 

6iii 

4721 

645 

2780 

126.4 

656^ 

400^ 

560 

458 

6^7 

2732 

124.2 

683 

407I 

512 

473 

684i 

2760 

125.5 

7«4 

414! 

509 

476 

6861 

2800 

127.3 

786 

413 

535 

521 

748 

3003 

136.5 

845 

411 

552^ 

561^ 

761 

3131 

142.3 

840 

427 

597 

644 

797 

3305 

150.2 

H57 

439I 

5941 

630 

860 

3337 

151 .6 

Basis  (average  190 1-5) 
1st  quarter,   1913 

2d 

3d 
4th 

End  Jan.,     1914 
Feb. 


Mar. 
April 
May 
June         " 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.,     1915 

Feb. 

Mar.         " 

April 


INDEX  NUMBERS     SHOWING  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


there  is  every  indication  that  in  this 
respect  the  present  great  war  will  follow 
precedent,  perhaps  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude. 

The  effect  of  European  inflation  upon 
prices,  business,  and  speculation  in  Amer- 
ica is  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult  to 
anticipate,  but  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  tremendous  stimulation  will  be  felt 
here,  not  only  as  a  reflex  of  conditions  in 
Europe,  but  because  of  the  unexampled 
abundance  of  credit  and  ease  of  money  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  article  American 
trade  is  described  as  "swimming  in  a  sea 
of  idle  gold.'* 

In  addressing  the  Pan-American  Fin- 
ancial Conference,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank,  said: 

The  surplus  reserve  of  the  national  banks, 
as  indicated  by  the  last  report  of  the  Controller 
of  the  Currency,  reaches  the  enormous  total 
of   $736,000,000.     The    Reserve    Act    reduced 


the  legal  limit  of  reserves,  and  that,  in  part, 
explains  this  great  surplus,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  a  normal  excess  reserve  of  something 
less  than  $100,000,000. 

This  means  that  the  national  banks  have 
a  perfectly  enormous  capacity  for  expanding 
their  loans.  On  the  present  reserves  we  can, 
1  think,  expand  our  loans  about  $3,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Vanderlip's  remarks  had  reference 
to  the  national  banking  system  alone, 
which  includes  only  7,525,  banks,  with 
total  resources  of  $9,150,117,780.  The 
national  banks,  however,  control  but  little 
more  than  a  third  of  our  banking  resources, 
as  shown  by  the  table  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page.  From  this  table 
it  will  be  seen  there  are  30,011  banking 
institutions  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States 
with  total  resources  of  $24,340,090',!  12. 
As  they  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
reduction  in  the  reserve  legalized  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that,  including  the  issue  of  Federal 
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National  banks 
State  banks,  etc. 
Non-reporting  banks 

Totals 

NUM- 
BER 

CAPITAL 

SURPLUS 

DEPOSITS 

NAT.  BANK 
CIRCULATION 

TOTALS 

7,525 

19,240 

3,246 

30,011 

$1,058,192,335 

1,073,881,738 

64,376,000 

$991,522,431 

1,284,994.940 

44,475,000 

$6,377,848,295 

12,276,918,654 

445.326,000 

$722,554,719 

$9,150,117,780 

14,635,795,332 

554,177,000 

$2,196,450,073 

$2,320,992,371 

$19,100,092,949 

$722,554,719 

$24,340,090,112 
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Reserve  notes  against  rediscounts,  our 
banking  situation  as  it  stands  to-day  would 
permit  a  credit  expansion  of  between 
$6,000,000,000  and  §7,000,000,000. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  present 
reserves.  If  they  shall  be  increased  by  the 
importation  of  §200,000,000  or §300,000,000 
of  gold  released  by  Europe  to  pay  for  the 
supplies  that  must  be  had  if  the  war  con- 
tinues, it  would  be  possible  for  the  banks 
to  increase  loans  by  §1,000,000,000  or 
§2,000,000,000  more. 

MORE  GOLD,  EASIER  CREDIT 

For  the  information  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  how  an  increase  of  §200,000,000 
in  the  surplus  reserve  makes  possible  an 
increase  of  more  than  five  times  that  amount 
in  loans,  it  may  be  explained  that  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Law  the  average  reserve 
required  is  not  more  than  1 5  per  cent,  of 
a  bank's  deposits. 

As  the  proceeds  of  nearly  all  loans 
made  are  immediately  deposited  in  the 
lending  institution  or  some  other  bank, 
any  increase  in  loans  means  an  equal 
increase  of  deposits  in  the  banks  taken 
collectively. 

A  surplus  reserve  of  §15,000,  therefore, 
makes  it  possible  for  a  bank  to  increase 
its  loans  by  §100,000,  provided  the  sum 
borrowed  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
lender  on  deposit  account.  If,  thereafter, 
the  credit  so  established  is  checked  out  in 
cash,  a  reduction  in  the  loans  of  the  paying 
institution  would  be  necessary,  but  the 
cash  withdrawn  would  normally  pass  into 
the  custody  of  some  other  bank,  corres- 
pondingly increasing  its  lending  power,  so 
that  taking  the  banks  collectively  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  loans  may  be  increased 
in  an  amount  equal  to  about  five  times  the 
surplus  reserve. 

This  is  rudimentary,  and  bankers  under- 
stand it,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
clear  to  those  who  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  of 
loans  always  means  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  aggregate  deposits  unless  the 
cash  is  being  hoarded  or  is  being  taken  out 
of  the  country. 

When,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
gold  is  coming  into  the  country,  loans  may 
be  increased,  and  if  so  deposits  will  be 


increased,    by    an    amount    equal    to  ap 
proximately  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
gold  that  is  imported. 

For  this  reason  the  present  surplus  re- 
serves, plus  whatever  gold  we  may  import 
from  Europe  until  the  war  ends  and  we 
can  get  goods  instead  of  gold,  promise  to 
work  an  enormous  expansion  of  loans  in 
the  not  distant  future. 

The  effect  of  this  expansion  of  credit 
upon  prices  in  the  United  States  is  the 
important  question  for  American  business 
men  to  consider  just  now.  As  shown 
above,  the  total  resources  of  our  banking 
system  at  present  are  about  §24,000,000,000. 
Of  these  about  §15,000,000,000  is  in  loans. 
The  remainder  is  securities,  cash,  and 
minor  assets. 

If  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  be,  possible  to 
increase  loans  by  §7,000,000,000,  the 
result  would  be  an  addition  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  to  the  fund  of  liquid  credit  avail- 
able for  the  transaction  of  business. 

In  his  "Principles  of  Economics,"  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  of  Harvard  University 
asks:  "What  determines  the  value  of 
money?  That  is,  what  determines  the 
general  range  of  prices?"  And  he  answers: 
"The  fundamental  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  money  and  its  value  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Double  the  quantity  of 
money,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  prices 
will  be  twice  as  high  as  before,  and  the 
value  of  money  one-half;  and  he  adds, 
later  on:  "For  a  period  an  extension  of 
credit  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  prices 
as  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  money." 

In  addressing  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  said: 

If  we  assume — what  is  impossible  of  reali- 
zation— that  any  country  could  shut  off  its 
imports  and  continue  to  export,  receiving  gold 
for  its  exports,  within  a  very  few  years  it  would 
cripple  the  exchange  system  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries by  the  amount  of  gold  it  would  take  from 
them,  but  long  before  that  point  could  be 
reached  the  importation  of  gold  would  so  raise 
prices  as  to  effectually  stop  its  exports. 

Taken  together,  these  quotations  de- 
monstrate the  logic  of  the  theory  which 
assumes  that  a  great  advance  in  prices  in 
the    United    States    is    indicated    by    the 
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plethora  of  credit  and  the  impending  gold 
importation  by  which  this  country  is  con- 
fronted. Our  banking  system  provides 
for  the  extension  of  credit  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  refers,  and  the  military 
exigencies  of  Europe  compel  her  to  send 
us  gold  on  a  scale  which,  as  Mr.  Hamlin 
says,  would  under  normal  conditions  "so 
raise  prices  as  to  stop  exports." 

Thus  we  have,  in  actuality,  the  very 
situation  that  was  fancifully  described  in 
"The  Golden  Flood."  Temporarily  at 
least,  the  United  States  will  come  into 
possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Euro- 
pean gold  supply. 

A  great  expansion  of  credit  seems  in- 
evitable as  soon  as  the  crops,  which  now 
promise  well,  commence  to  move. 

MORE  CREDIT,  MORE  SPECULATION 

Unless  human  nature  shall  change,  the 
ease  with  which  money  can  be  borrowed 
will  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  alchemist's 
delusion. 

The  periodical  recurrence  of  this  delusion 
is  one  of  the  curious  facts  of  history.  Its 
last  appearance  in  the  United  States  was 
in  1896,  when  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  free  silver.  The 
"Greenback  Party"  was  similarly  an  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  that  an  increase  of 
money  means  an  increase  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackay,  in  his  book  upon 
"  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions,"  tells 
how  the  alchemist's  delusion  has  recur- 
rently possessed  men's  minds  from  the 
time  of  Moses  and  the  Golden  Calf  to  that 
of  Cagliostro  (1743  to  1795),  who  per- 
suaded many  serious  persons  that  he  could 
turn  pewter  into  gold  and  that  his  "elixir 
of  immortality"  would  enable  them  to  live 
forever. 

In  his  book,  "The  Purchasing  Power  of 
Money,"  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale 
proves  conclusively  that  "prices  fluctuate 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
money  and  the  velocity  of  its  circulation, 
and  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  trade." 

These  authorities  and  precedents  are 
cited  because  it  seems  that  the  facts  and 
psychology  of  the  present  situation  justify 
theexpectation  of  an  extraordinary  advance 
in  the  prices  of  property  and  commodities 


in  the  near  future.  This  advance,  if  it 
comes,  will  be  the  result  of  currency  de- 
preciation or  inflation  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  incidental  redund- 
ancy of  gold  and  the  expansion  of  credit 
in  the  United  States. 

THINGS  THAT  SHOULD  COST  MORE 

Logically,  the  things  likely  to  show  the 
greatest  advance  are  the  staple  commodi- 
ties, and  the  shares  of  corporations  that 
manufacture  and  distribute  these  commodi- 
ties. The  vagaries  of  the  speculative 
infatuation  that  inflation  breeds  are  not, 
however,  subject  to  any  rules.  The  shares 
of  an  English  company  which  produces 
crape  and  mourning  goods  are  just  now 
being  extensively  bought  and  sold  at  ad- 
vancing prices  in  London,  whereas  the 
attempt  to  float  a  concern  for  the  manu- 
facture of  dye-stuffs  has  been  a  comparative 
failure. 

Such  eccentricities  are  always  to  be 
observed  in  periods  of  speculation.  No 
one  can  anticipate  exactly  the  reaction  of 
facts  upon  the  human  mind  in  the  emo- 
tional excitement  that  war  creates. 

As  a  generalization,  however,  it  seems 
sound  and  wise  to  assume — 

(i)  That  great  inflation  in  the  bel- 
ligerent countries  will  be,  as  it  generally 
has  been,  a  consequence  of  the  war. 

(2)  That  as  a  result  prices  in  those 
countries  will  be  greatly  advanced  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  a  depreciated  paper 
currency,  the  use  of  which  will  displace 
gold  except  as  it  may  be  required  to  buy 
things  from  neutrals. 

(3)  That  the  gold  so  displaced  will  for 
the  most  part  come  to  the  United  States. 

(4)  That  because  of  its  disuse  in  Europe 
and  its  superabundance  in  the  United 
States  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  itself 
will  be  diminished,  so  that  as  prices  are 
advanced  by  the  depreciation  of  paper 
currency  in  Europe  they  will  be  advanced 
here  by  the  depreciation  of  gold. 

(5)  That  the  expansion  of  loans  made 
possible  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  will 
enormously  increase  the  effect  of  inflation 
in  both  Europe  and  America  and  that  the 
resulting  appreciation  in  prices,  with  its 
illusions,  is  likely  to  breed  a  speculation 
that  will  be  progressively  more  inclusive 
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and  infectious  and  less  discriminating  and 
intelligent. 

However  we  may  deplore  these  condi- 
tions, they  seem  to  be  unpreventable,  as 
the  war  itself  has  been.  The  psychological 
excitement  which  issues  in  war  is  closely 
akin  to  that  which  is  expressed  in  wild 
speculation.  They  both  disregard  risks 
and  economic  law. 


The  culture  beds  of  the  collective  human 
mind  seem  just  now  peculiarly  hospitable 
to  the  germs  of  febrile  inflammation,  and 
under  such  circumstances  large  profits  will 
accrue  to  the  business  man  who  is  content 
to  become  an  opportunist,  while  still 
preserving  his  facility  of  mental  detach- 
ment from  the  mob  when  its  frenzy  is  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  exhaustion. 


''OUR   JOFFRE" 


A     GENERAL     WITH     FORTY-FOUR     YEARS     OF     PREPARATION,    WHOSE     CAREER    IS 
SUMMARIZED    IN    HIS    OWN    WORDS:    "l    HAVE    SEEN     1870.       I    HAVE 
GIVEN  MY  LIFE  UTTERLY  TO  SEE  THAT  IT  DID  NOT  HAPPEN  ' 
AGAIN.       I  HAVE  LIVED  FOR  'THE  REVENGE' '' 


AN    INTERVIEW    WITH 

EUGENE    ETIENNE 

[twice  FRENCH   MINISTER   OF   WAR.] 

[At  this  time,  when  the  war  has  brought  all  Frenchmen  tightly  together,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
hear  one  Frenchman  speak  of  another  Frenchman.  But  to  hear  M.  Eugene  Etienne,  one  of  the 
upbuilders  of  the  French  colonial  empire  and  formerly  Minister  of  War,  speak  of  Joseph 
Joffre,  generalissimo  of  the  French  armies,  is  more  than  a  pleasure:  it  is  a  revelation.  Lis- 
tening to  M.  Etienne,  one  gets  a  better  idea  of  the  real  greatness  of  General  Joffre  than  by 
listening  to  General  Joffre  himself. 

General  Joffre,  anyhow,  does  not  talk  much  about  anything  and  none  at  all  about  himself. 
He  has  never  been  widely  known,  but  he  is  well  known  to  men  like  M.  Etienne,  who  worked 
with  him  trying  to  prepare  France  for  war  when  France  itself  refused  to  think  war  was 
coming. — The  Interviewer.] 


I  RECENTLY  had  occasion  to  visit 
General  Joffre  in  his  headquarters. 
The  meeting  was  arranged  and  the  ap- 
pointment fixed  for  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  But  the  chauffeur  drove  a 
little  faster  than  I  expected  and  I  arrived  at 
1 40.  The  orderly  to  whom  1  gave  my 
name  returned  immediately  and  said:  "  But 
your  appointment  is  for  two  o'clock.  The 
general  will  see  you  at  the  agreed  time." 

1  might  have  known  that  such  would 
have  been  the  response  of  General  Joffre. 
1  have  known  him  since  he  was  a  colonial 
soldier  in  1886,  and  he  has  always  been  the 
same — precise,  exact,  punctual.  He  lays 
out  a  simple  plan  and  follows  it.  That  is 
why  he  is  a  mystery.  He  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  it  is  the  perfectly  simple  thing 
which  is  mysterious,  the  perfectly  simple 
thing  always  which  is  miraculous. 


The  formula  for  Joffre  is  easy  to  find.  It 
is  a  number:  it  is  a  date:  it  is  1870. 

When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out  Joffre, 
a  young  fellow  eighteen  years  old,  was  a 
student  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  He 
served  through  the  war  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  and  suffered  all  the  deceptions 
and  sorrows  of  the  invasion.  When  the 
war  was  over  he  had  decided  once  for  all 
what  his  life  was  going  to  be,  and  that  it 
has  been.  While  the  rest  of  us' have  been 
more  interested  in  internal  development  and 
colonial  expansion,  Joffre  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  danger  that  lay  across  the 
Rhine.  He  said  to  me  once:  "  I  have  seen 
1870.  I  have  given  my  life  utterly  to  see 
that  it  did  not  happen  again.  I  have 
lived  for  The  Revenge." 

And  that  is  why  his  life  seems  so  bereft 
of  those  incidents  which  make  interesting 
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biography.  His  life  is  as  simple  as  a  beau- 
tiful Greek  column.  It  has  been  but  a  long 
preparation  for  the  day  which  has  now  come. 
And,  the  day  having  come,  it  is  spreading 
itself  out  into  its  glorious  fulfdment. 

JofTre,  from  one  day  to  another,  appar- 
ently, has  become  a  hero.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  his  whole  life  has  been  one  heroic  ab- 
negation. Forty-five  years  ago  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  if  ever  France  were  attacked 
again  from  beyond  the  Rhine  she  should 
have  her  defender.  He  prepared  himself 
for  that  part  in  patience  and  in  toil,  never 
forgetting  his  purpose  for  a  minute.  The 
time  came.  France  was  attacked;  he  was 
there  ready  to  save  her;  he  has  saved  her. 

With  this  in  mind  it  is  interesting  to 
study  his  career.  J  off  re  unites  in  perfect 
balance  the  qualities  of  the  thinker  with 
those  of  the  man  of  action.  But  because 
of  the  first  qualities  he  has  always  had  to 
fight  to  give  exercise  to  the  second.  He  has 
always  been  the  sort  of  man  who  is  apt  to 
be  kept  under  roof  at  the  sedentary  toil  of 
organization.  Well,  he  remained  under 
roofs  each  time  until  he  had  mastered  his 
subject  or  organized  his  service;  then  each 
time  he  has  resolutely  demanded  air  and  a 
chance  to  develop  his  other  qualities — 
those  of  action.     Just  watch. 

After  the  war  of  1870  he  went  into  the 
engineering  corps  of  the  army,  and  there,  in 
subsidiary  positions,  humble  and  unknown, 
but  doing  each  thing  well,  for  fifteen  years 
he  built  barracks  and  fortifications.  So 
well  was  he  doing  this  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  doing  it  forever.  But  he  knew  what  he 
wanted.  He  struck  and  demanded  action. 
He  asked  to  go  to  Indo-China,  where  the 
French  were  fighting  a  big  colonial  war. 
He  went  a  lieutenant,  fought  hard  for  three 
years,  and  came  back  to  France  a  captain, 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Then  came  another  period  when  he  gave 
work  to  his  intellectual  and  meditative 
qualities.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Mensier  in  the  administration  of  the  en- 
gineering corps.  It  was  there  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  him.  That  was 
thirty  years  ago.  I  went  in  one  day  to  see 
General  Mensier.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
usher  in  the  outer  office.  1  was  standing 
there  waiting  for  one  when,  from  a  small 
desk  in  a  little  corner,  a  young  officer  rose 


timidly  and  announced  me  himself  to  the 
general.  I  said  to  the  general,  jokingly, 
"  I  see  you  have  a  new  usher."  "Oh,"  re- 
plied the  general,  "that's  Joffre.  He  is 
good  at  all  jobs."  He  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  "Hell  be  good 
for  the  big  job  some  day." 

By  1892  j  off  re  knew  it  was  time  again  to 
exercise  the  man  of  action  within  him.  He 
went  to  Africa  and  built  a  railroad.  While 
he  was  building  it,  there  came  news  that 
Colonel  Bonnier's  column  had  been  massa- 
cred near  Timbuctoo.  JoflFre  dropped  his 
railroad,  organized  a  rescuing  expedition 
(organized  it  so  well  that  to  this  day  it  is 
the  model  in  the  French  army  for  expedi- 
tions of  the  kind),  marched  to  Timbuctoo, 
secured  its  possession,  went  out  into  the 
desert,  and  punished  the  treacherous  tribes 
— then  went  back  to  building  his  railroad. 
When  he  returned  to  France  this  time  he 
was  colonel  and  had  gone  up  one  degree  in 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

He  remained  three  years  in  France,  then 
was  off  again,  to  Madagascar  this  time. 
He  built  there  the  remarkable  defenses  of 
Diego-Suarez.  He  built  them  so  well  and 
so  remarkably  that  when  he  returned  to 
France  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
French  military  engineering  corps.  The 
general  preparation  of  the  defenses  of 
France  were  now  in  his  hands,  and  he  built 
the  forts  of  Belfort,  Epinal,  Toul,  and 
Verdun.  You  will  notice  that  in  this  war 
the  forts  of  Belfort,  Epinal,  Toul,  and  Ver- 
dun victoriously  resisted  the  Germans. 

He  was  a  general  by  this  time.  He  had 
mastered  all  the  organization  of  the  French 
army.  He  had  established  the  fortified 
defense  of  France.  Most  men  would  have 
kept  straight  on,  making  their  career  at  the 
desk.  Joffre,  though,  had  never  lost  his 
purpose — to  fit  himself  absolutely  for  the 
war  which  might  come.  He  said,  "  I  am  an 
incomplete  man.  1  have  not  had  enough 
practice  at  handling  troops  in  the  field." 

So  he  went  back  to  active  command.  He 
commanded  first  a  brigade,  then  a  division, 
then  a  corps.  He  worked  incessantly  at 
tactics  and  the  art  of  manoeuvering  big 
bodies  of  men.  It  was  only  when  he  felt 
he  knew  how  to  do  it  that  he  went  back  to 
office  work.  He  became  chief  of  the  rear 
services;  that  is,  of  the  formidable  organiza- 
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tion  which  is  the  skeleton  of  modern  war — 
the  railroad,  armament,  commissary,  plans 
of  mobilization  and  massing — all  the  serv- 
ices which  have  worked  so  admirably  in 
France  in  this  war. 

Now  he  had  the  business  of  war  at  his 
fmger  tips,  and  felt  he  was  fitted  for  the 
position  to  which  he  was  now  promoted. 
In  1911  he  became  general-in-chief  of  the 
French  armies.  He  was  equipped.  He 
had  never  let  the  purely  intellectual  side 
enslave  the  man  of  action.  In  him  was  a 
fme  balance  of  calm  thinking  and  vigorous 
decision.  Then,  from  1911,  he  had  nearly 
three  years  to  prepare  himself  for  the  su- 
preme moment.  And  when  that  supreme 
moment  came  he  was  calm,  smiling,  reso- 
lute, and  unmoved.  He  knew  that  he  had 
forty-four  years  of  steady  preparation 
behind  him.     France  had  her  defender. 

During  this  long  period  of  preparation 
it  was  my  fortune  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him, 
and  so  I  can  tell  why  so  little  is  known  of 
his  life.  It  is  because  he  has  lived  the  life 
of  an  anchoret.  He  has  lived  profoundly 
alone  with  his  purpose.  One  never  saw 
him  in  oificers'  clubs.  One  never  saw  him 
on  the  terrace  of  a  cafe.  He  was  always 
with  his  work.  What  time  he  did  not  give 
to  hismental  preparation  hegave  to  keeping 
his  body  fit.  Every  morning  before  six  he 
was  out  on  his  horse. 

Even  the  joys  of  family  life  he  denied 
himself  during  that  period.  He  married 
late.  He  married  a  lady  who  had  lost  her 
first  husband  and  had  two  young  daughters. 
Thus  he  gave  to  himself  what  he  had  so 
long  denied  himself — an  entire  family;  and 
he  became  from  one  day  to  another  a  model 
family  man.  He  took  a  little  house  at 
Auteuil,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  has 
lived  there  very  quietly.  His  family  circle 
is  a  charming  one.  For,  grim  and  implaca- 
ble as  J  off  re  is  when  decision  is  necessary, 
in  private  he  is  not  only  gentle,  he  is  timid. 
His  pleasures  are  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
war.  His  recreation  is  music,  with  the 
companionship  of  his  family,  in  the  evening, 
grouped  around  the  piano. 

Joffre  has  been  called  "The  Taciturn," 
but,  despite  being  silent,  he  is  at  heart 
gay  and  sens'tive.  He  is  silent  because  he 
has  a  hatred  of  empty  words,  but  he  talks 
easily  enough  when  he  has  something  to 


say.  Then  he  speaks  with  great  simplicity, 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  impress  the 
listener  artificially.  He  is  also  very  gentle 
in  his  manners,  though  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
hide  the  fact  when  he  is  bored. 

He  possesses  obstinate  will-power,  but 
in  this  he  is  also  well  balanced  and  utterly 
reasonable.  He  never  acts  by  sudden  ner- 
vous impulse.  His  decision  comes  only 
after  long  and  careful  meditation,  but  once 
made  it  is  inflexible  and  without  regard  for 
person.  Of  his  will  and  of  his  patience  he 
gave  a  striking  example  once  before  the 
war.  It  was  during  the  debate  over  the 
three-year  military  service  law  at  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  I  was  Minister  of 
War  then  and  1  had  asked  JoflFre  and  Gen- 
eral Pau  to  act  as  special  commissioners 
to  help  us  with  their  volumes  of  facts. 

Joffre  knew,  as  Pau  knew,  as  I  knew,  as 
the  Cabinet  knew,  that  Germany  had  al- 
ready decided  on  war;  that  she  was  pre- 
paring a  sudden  attack  on  France  by  which 
she  planned  to  burst  through  the  curtain 
of  active  troops  with  overwhelming  forces 
before  mobilization  could  be  completed. 
We  also  knew  that  with  what  active  forces 
we  had  the  German  plan  was  quite  feasible. 
We  knew  the  salvation  of  France  depended 
on  a  three-years'  law  which  would  give 
enough  men  in  active  service  to  meet  the 
first  shock,  so  the  reserves  and  territorials 
could  mobilize  normally. 

But  there  were  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties many  men  who  thought  war  im- 
possible. They  thought  there  could  be  no 
more  war  in  Europe.  They  said  the  three- 
years'  law  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
gave  the  military  authorities  too  much 
power  over  the  civilian.  They  fought  the 
proposed  law  bitterly,  and  one  of  their 
manoeuvres  in  that  fight  was  to  try  to  pro- 
voke Pau  and  Joffre  to  some  act  of  impa- 
tience which  would  give  them  grounds  to 
cry  out  against  the  tyranny  of  the  military 
party. 

So,  orator  after  orator  arose  and  accused 
the  French  military  staff  of  arrogance, 
laziness,  ignorance,  gross  incompetency. 
It  became  too  much  at  last  for  General 
Pau.  He  rose  in  dignity  and  strode  out  of 
the  Chamber.  Behind  him  was  a  clamor 
of  cries  from  some  of  the  deputies  who  de- 
nounced this  act  as  a  flagrant  lack  of  re- 
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spect  of  the  military  authorities  toward  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Had  Joffre 
left,  too,  it  would  have  been  serious.  But 
J  off  re  stuck.  What  he  was  after  was  the 
three-year's  law.  He  wanted  it  for  France, 
not  for  himself.     And  so  he  stuck. 

For  days  he  sat  there  at  the  tribune,  his 
shoulders  squared,  perfectly  impassive, 
while  abuse  which  at  times  took  on  the 
volume  of  a  storm  passed  over  his  head. 
Once  in  awhile,  when  asked  for  information, 
he  drew  a  paper  from  his  portfolio  and  read 
figures  which  were  clear  and  perfectly  con- 
clusive. Then  he  sat  down  again  and  be- 
came a  statue.  Well,  the  law  was  passed, 
and  we  who  fought  for  that  law  with  him 
knew  that  the  army  was  in  good  hands. 

When  the  war  had  come  and  he  was  de- 
parting for  the  front  1  went  to  say  good-bye 
to  him.  I  found  him  as  he  had  always  been 
— calm,  gentle,  not  the  least  excited.  But 
within  him  you  could  divine  a  flame.  He 
had  accepted  without  a  qualm  the  terrific 
mission  entrusted  to  him.  He  knew  he 
was  prepared.  Ever  since,  he  has  been 
reaping  the  reward  of  his  life-long  devotion. 
Even  the  way  in  which  through  the  years 
he  had  forged  his  habits  has  been  of  untold 
service  to  him.  He  has  never  lost  a  night's 
sleep.  Even  at  Charleroi,  when  a  promis- 
ing beginning  turned  suddenly  to  defeat 
and  possible  disaster  (through  causes  which 
history  will  some  time  tell),  he  slept  that 
night  as  he  had  always  done.  Every  night 
he  is  in  bed  at  nine.  Every  morning  he  is 
up  at  five.  He  eats  his  meals  regularly 
and,  after  every  meal,  takes  up  his  stick 
and  walks  out  alone  for  a  little  stroll.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  is  hap- 
pening, he  goes  through  the  same  routine. 

During  the  retreat  to  the  Marne  a  high 
officer  arrived  at  his  headquarters  at  a  few 
minutes  past  ten  one  night  and  insisted  on 
seeing  him.  He  declared  his  mission  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  was  beside  himself 
when  denied.  But  he  did  not  get  to  see 
Joffre  that  night.  He  saw  him  in  the 
morning,  at  six,  however,  and  it  proved  to 
be  plenty  of  time. 

The  character  General  Joffre  has  formed 
during  his  austere  career  is  finding  its  full 
use  now.  It  has  shone  Uke  a  sun  and 
strengthened    the    whole    nation.     When, 


through  no  fault  of  his,  he  found  success 
turned  to  defeat,  he  did  not  mope  a  minute, 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant.  He  or- 
dered the  retreat  to  the  Marne  about  which 
whole  libraries  of  books  will  eventually  be 
written,  and  he  ordered  it  with  a  return  to 
the  offensive  in  view.  It  was  a  retreat  with 
a  fixed  purpose. 

Having  decided  upon  it,  nothing  shook 
him.  The  danger  of  frightening  the  coun- 
try, of  a  panic  in  the  Government,  did  not 
move  him.  Neither  did  the  temporary  loss 
of  faith  of  our  allies.  The  temporary  suc- 
cesses of  some  of  his  generals  also  left  him 
cold.  General  Langle  de  Gary  beat  the 
Germans  on  the  Meuse.  He  sent  message 
after  message  to  Joffre  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  pursue  his  success.  Joffre  answered:  "  I 
permit  you  to  stand  ground  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  show  them  you  are  not  afraid  of 
them."  And  added  that  on  a  fixed  date 
he  was  to  be  at  a  definite  place  far  in  the 
rear.  Langle  de  Gary  held  proudly  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  retreated,  and  on 
that  specified  date  was  at  the  place  named. 

While  retreating  Joffre  was  reorganizing 
his  shaken  army.  In  a  few  days  he  broke 
dozens  of  generals.  Some  were  his  dearest 
friends.  He  had  campaigned  with  most. 
They  begged  for  another  chance.  He  was 
impassive.  But  he  has  told  me  since  it 
gave  him  many  suffering  hours.  These 
were  not  political  generals,  as  has  been  said. 
They  were  men  who  were  too  old,  or  who, 
brilliant  in  intellectual  conceptions,  had 
failed  to  show  in  the  field  the  qualities  of 
confidence  and  decision. 

The  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  more  than  a 
strategic  victory.  It  was  a  moral  victory. 
It  was  won  not  only  because  Joffre  led  the 
Germans  into  a  sack  but  because  he  sent 
from  him  down  through  all  the  officers  to 
each  of  his  two  million  men  the  will  to  con- 
quer. On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
the  officers  gathered  their  men  about  the 
bivouacs,  and,  in  the  summer  night,  broken 
by  the  roar  of  cannon,  read  to  them  the 
proclamation  issued  by  Joffre.  It  thrilled 
every  one  with  the  thought  that  the  fate  of 
France  lay  in  their  hands. 

''Advance,"  read  the  order,  "and  when 
you  can  no  longer  advance,  hold  at  all  costs 
what  you  have  gained.  If  you  can  no 
longer  hold,  die  on  the  spot." 
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ON  AUGUST  12,  1914,  two 
weeks  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war,  there 
died,  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
the  man  whose  lifework, 
probably  more  than  that  of  any  other 
man  of  his  time,  promises  to  revolutionize 
naval  warfare  and  to  cause  a  readjustment 
in  the  great  fighting  force  and  historic  in- 
fluence known  as  sea  power.  The  news- 
papers, busy  recording  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  the  war  preparations  of  Eng- 
land, dismissed  his  death  with  a  paragraph 
or  two.  The  journalistic  neglect  merely 
echoed  the  general  forgetfulness  of  the  pub- 
lic. fVho's  Who  contains  no  reference  to 
this  man's  extraordinary  career  and  still 
moreextraordinary  achievement.  His  whole 
life  was  dramatic  and  in  a  sense  tragic,  not 
its  least  dramatic  aspect  being  that  he  died 
just  a  month  before  certain  events  in  the 
war  demonstrated  that  his  invention  was 
really  an  epoch-making  discovery.  On  Sep- 
tember 22d  last,  a  German  submarine  torpe- 
doed and  sank  the  British  ships  Ahoukir, 
Cressy,  and  Hogue.  The  lifework  of  the 
man  who  died  in  his  little  Newark  home 
had  made  possible  that  catastrophe  as  well 
as  numerous  other  similar  acts  of  war. 
The  dead  man  was  John  P.  Holland,  and 
he  will  become  immortal  as  the  inventor 
of  the  modern  submarine. 

With  the  exception  of  the  submarine, 
Holland  had  only  one  abiding  enthusiasm. 
He  was  an  ardent  Irish  patriot;  his  one 
desire  was  to  see  Ireland  freed  from  Eng- 
lish rule  and  made  an  independent  re- 
public. His  two  ambitions  supplemented 
each    other.     In    constructing    his    first 


submarine,  Holland  aimed  at  one  result: 
the  liberation  of  Ireland  from  EngHsh  rule. 
He  took  upon  himself  what  seemed  at  the 
time  a  fairly  sizable  contract — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  navy.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  Holland  first  proposed  destroying 
this  supposedly  impregnable  fleet  with  an 
underwater  boat,  he  furnished  plenty  of 
material  to  the  humorous  newspaper  re- 
porter. In  view  of  recent  happenings,  his 
early  programme  does  not  look  quite  so 
absurd.  The  story  of  how  the  wild  dream 
of  this  "crazy"  Irishman  has  come  true, 
and  the  extent  to  which  his  generally 
ridiculed  contrivance  has  accomplished  its 
end — the  crippling  of  British  sea  power — 
forms  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  in 
the  history  of  war. 

Born  in  County  Clare,  in  1842,  Holland's 
youth  was  passed  amid  many  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Irish  movement.  He  passed  his  early 
years  in  a  riot  of  absentee  landlordism, 
evictions,  and  tenant  disturbances;  anti- 
English  sentiment,  therefore,  was  his 
earliest  inheritance.  A  boy  of  inquiring 
and  industrious  mind,  with  a  particular 
leaning  toward  mathematics  and  science, 
he  received  an  excellent  rudimentary 
education — enough  to  qualify  as  a  lay 
teacher  in  a  Christian  Brothers'  school. 
It  was  while  teaching  in  such  a  school  that 
his  mind  first  turned  toward  submarines. 
In  1862,  when  Holland  was  twenty  years 
old,  the  Monitor  fought  the  Merrimac. 
Echoes  of  the  famous  engagement  reached 
the  quiet  North  Monastery  at  Cork  where 
Holland  was  teaching.  The  circumstance 
discouraged   him,   since  it   seemed   to  in- 
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dicate  a  continuance  of  British  naval 
power.  The  event  signified,  as  the  youth- 
ful Holland  reasoned,  that  the  iron  clad 
was  the  warship  of  the  future;  England, 
equipped  with  a  fleet  of  such  vessels,  would 
absolutely  fasten  her  naval  power  upon 
the  world.  That  meant  the  postponement 
of  the  cause  nearest  Holland's  heart — that 
of  Irish  freedom.  Was  there  any  way  to 
destroy  such  a  fleet?  Holland  had  read 
Jules  Verne;  he  also  had  heard  of  several 
attempts,  notably  those  of  the  Americans, 
David  Bushnell  and  Robert  Fulton,  to 
build  a  submarine  boat.  It  was  only  such 
a  boat,  he  believed,  that  could  successfully 
challenge  England's  naval  power.  The 
early  inventors,  Bushnell  and  Fulton,  had 
aimed  their  vessels  at  the  British  fleet; 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  great  first  sea  lord 
of  Nelson's  time,  had  declared  to  Fulton 
that  his  submarine  was  mainly  useful  to 
the  weaker  naval  power,  and  practically 
useless  to  the  nation  that  already  com- 
manded the  seas.  In  his  solitary  room  in 
this  Irish  monastery  Holland  worked  over 
plans;  he  actually  believed,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  his  clerical  associates,  that 
he  had  solved  the  problem  of  under-water 
warfare.  Holland  tried,  even  then,  to  get 
backing,  but  no  one  listened  to  the  crazy 
boy.  A  year  or  two  afterward  he  came  to 
America,  settling  in  Boston.  Almost  on 
his  arrival  he  met  with  an  accident  that 
sent  him  to  a  hospital.  Time  lying  heavy 
on  his  hands,  he  unearthed,  from  his  trunks, 
his  designs  for  a  submarine.  He  worked 
hard,  adding  many  details,  so  that  when 
he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital 
he  had  the  contrivance  fairly  well  in 
mind.  Again  he  sought  the  backer 
who  would  furnish  the  money  to  build 
the  boai,  and  again  he  failed  and  laid 
his   plans  aside. 

THE    FENIAN    BROTHERHOOD 

In  1873  he  came  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  as  a 
teacher  in  St.  John's  Parochial  School. 
Again  submarines  occupied  his  mind  more 
completely  than  the  educational  needs  of 
his  charges.  And  now  the  opportunity 
seemed  fairly  to  have  arrived.  The  Fenian 
excitement  had  reached  its  height.  The 
Fenian  Brotherhood  was  a  secret  organiza- 
tion of  the  most  militant  Irish  nationalists. 


Its  purpose  was  the  achievement  of  Irish 
independence  and  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  Republic.  Though  its  activities  had 
started  in  Ireland  and  England — Fenian 
outrages,  in  the  'sixties,  kept  the  English 
police  pretty  busy — its  most  important 
affiliations  were  in  the  United  States. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  American  Civil 
War,  indeed,  the  Fenian  movement  would 
probably  have  gained  little  headway. 
Irishmen  of  the  more  level  headed 
type  had  little  sympathy  with  it;  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  strongly 
opposed   it. 

POST-BELLUM    FEELING    AGAINST    ENGLAND 

The  Civil  War,  however,  introduced  two 
new  elements  into  the  Irish  question.  It 
produced  a  large  number  of  Irish-American 
soldiers — thousands  of  men  whose  bravery 
and  fighting  quality  had  been  tested  on 
many  a  battlefield.  These  men  them- 
selves, in  the  eyes  of  Fenian  enthusiasts, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  great  Irish  army 
which  would  prove  useful  in  a  fight  for 
Irish  freedom.  Thousands  of  these  sol- 
diers, after  the  war,  returned  to  Ireland, 
and,  in  many  instances,  actually  began  the 
work  of  secret  recruiting.  Again,  the 
Civil  War  had  left  a  feeling  of  intense 
bitterness  in  this  country  against  England. 
Americans  to-day  cannot  appreciate  the 
fierceness  of  this  hostility.  In  the  last 
'sixties  and  early  'seventies  one  fact  in 
international  relations  stood  out  fairly 
distinctly,  and  that  was  the  likelihood 
of  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  Had  England  not  finally  sub- 
mitted the  Alabama  claims  to  arbitra- 
tion there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  threatened  war  would  have  become 
a  fact.  This  Anglo-American  war  was 
the  central  point  upon  which  the  whole 
Fenian  movement  turned;  when  the  war 
failed  to  materialize,  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood practically  ceased  to  exist.  Im- 
mediately on  the  outbreak  of  the  antici- 
pated struggle,  it  was  planned  that  the 
Fenian  revolution  would  start  in  Ireland  and 
that  the  American  army,  numerously  sup- 
ported by  the  Irish,  would  invade  Canada. 
According  to  the  programme,  the  United 
States  would  necessarily  win;  and  the 
independence  of  Ireland  would  be  part  of 
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the  peace  terms.  It  all  looks  wild  and 
ridiculous  to  Americans  to-day;  forty 
years  ago,  however,  when  the  native 
American  mayors  of  certain  American 
cities  used  to  dress  up  in  green  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  and  the  Irish  vote  was  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  this  programme  was  seriously  re- 
garded. In  the  early  'seventies  a  pro- 
visional government  for  the  Irish  Republic 
was  established  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Union  Square  in  New  York  City. 

THE     BRITISH     NAVY     VS.     IRISH     FREEDOM 

Only  one  difficulty  loomed  large  as  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  this  procedure. 
The  Fenian  attack  on  England  ran  up 
against  the  familiar  problem  of  an  impreg- 
nable British  navy.  English  sea  power 
was  the  great  bogie  to  the  Irish  and  the 
Americans  forty  years  ago  as  it  is  to  the 
Germans  to-day.  If  England  could  be 
cut  off  from  Ireland  and  Canada,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Irish-American  plan  would  be 
assured.  If  England  could  be  prevented 
from  sending  troops  and  supplies  to  both 
Ireland  and  Canada,  the  military  problem 
of  her  enemies  would  be  simplicity  itself. 
Mr.  John  P.  Holland,  the  teacher  in  a 
parochial  school  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  now 
came  forward  with  what  seemed  to  be  the 
one  possible  solution  of  this  problem. 
Holland  himself  was  not  a  Fenian,  but  he 
sympathized  keenly  with  the  approaching 
revolution  and  for  several  years  worked 
with  the  Fenian  leaders.  Only  a  sub- 
marine boat,  he  declared,  could  possibly 
block  the  British  navy;  a  fair-sized  fleet 
of  such  vessels  could  easily  keep  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  in  home  waters  and  leave  Ireland 
and  Canada  open  to  military  operations. 
Holland  had  already  built  an  experimental 
vessel  in  Paterson.  Old  residents  still 
recall  witnessing  a  curious  spectacle  passing 
through  the  streets:  a  truck,  bearing  a 
cigar-shaped  wooden  boat,  drawn  by  six- 
teen Roger's  Locomotive  horses  to  the 
Passaic  River.  This  was  Holland's  first 
submarine.  Though  the  inventor  always 
claimed  that  this  vessel  contained  all  the 
essential  ideas  of  his  perfected  ship  and 
that  it  satisfactorily  demonstrated  these 
principles,  externally  it  was  not  a  brilliant 
success.     It  stuck  in  the  mud  in  launching; 


it  continually  leaked;  and  its  petroleum 
engine  broke  down  incessantly.  Naturally 
the  thing  became  a  huge  joke,  and  one  day 
Holland  took  out  the  engine  and  fittings, 
towed  his  unpromising  craft  to  deep  water 
off  Lister's  boat  house,  and  sank  her 
in  four  feet  of  mud.  She  lies  there  yet, 
though  recently  a  movement  has  started 
to  resurrect  the  vessel  and  preserve  her  as 
a   naval   antiquity. 

Irish  patriots  in  America,  mostly  poor 
workingmen  and  servant  girls,  had  con- 
tributed their  pennies  and  dimes  to  a  col- 
lection known  as  the  Skirmishing  Fund — 
money  intended  to  be  used  for  military 
operations  against  England.  Holland  now 
laid  his  submarine  idea  before  thetrustees, 
who  had  about  ^80,000  in  the  treasury. 
They  appointed  a  special  committee  of 
three — ^John  J.  Breslin,  who  rescued  James 
Stephens,  the  Fenian  leader,  from  Rich- 
mond Prison  in  1865,  Thomas  F.  Bourke, 
who  had  once  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
for  high  treason,  and  John  Devoy,  who  had 
served  five  years  in  prison  for  his  patriotic 
activities — and  who  is  now  the  editor  of 
the  Gaelic  American  in  New  York,  a  paper 
which  still  preaches  rabid  antagonism  to 
England  and  violently  advocates  the  Ger- 
man cause  in  the  present  war. 

HOW  THE    "skirmishing"    FUND  WAS   USED 

This  committee  of  three  decided  to 
use  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to  finance  Hol- 
land's submarine.  Holland  had  to  build 
two  boats,  however,  before  he  got  one  that 
fairly  embodied  his  ideas.  The  first  failed 
because  of  faulty  construction;  the  ma- 
chinery was  placed  so  awkwardly  that  the 
vessel  lay  unevenly  in  the  water,  the  nose 
always  resting  somewhat  higher  than  the 
stern.  This  submarine,  however,  demon- 
strated the  correctness  of  the  principles  at 
stake,  precisely  as  had  the  unsuccessful 
boat  of  a  few  years  before.  It  sank  and 
rose  easily,  stayed  under  the  water  at  the 
position  desired,  the  operator  had  no 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  the  compressed 
air  chambers  worked  exactly  as  the  in- 
ventor had  foreseen.  The  patriotic  Irish- 
men were  so  encouraged  that  they  decided 
to  build  a  new  boat,  which  would  correct  all 
the  faults  of  the  old  one.  This  second 
vessel  was  a   complete  success.     Holland 
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had  given  up  his  school  teaching,  and, 
under  a  retainer  from  the  Skirmishing 
Fund,  now  devoted  all  his  time  to  sub- 
marine navigation.  He  operated  his  vessel 
himself;  it  had  room  for  only  one  other 
man,  an  engineer  named  Richards.  Hol- 
land's greatest  improvement  over  other 
submarines  was  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
vessel  dove.  All  submarines  up  to  that 
time  had  sunk  on  an  even  keel,  an  agon- 
izing process  that  took  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes — time  enough  for  an  enemy's  shot 
to  send  it  to  the  bottom.  But  Holland's 
boat  really  dove  head  first — taking  only  a 
few  seconds  in  the  process. 

And  now  for  several  months  Holland 
kept  the  people  on  the  waters  around  New 
York  entertained  with  his  experiments. 
The  Fenians  had  done  everything  they 
could  to  keep  the  thing  a  secret,  though 
rumors  of  the  usual  "British  spies"  were 
numerous.  Occasionally  an  excursion  boat 
or  a  tug  would  be  amazed  to  see  a  peculiar 
contrivance  suddenly  stick  its  head  out  of 
the  waters;  there  were  stories  that  it  was 
a  sea-serpent,  or  a  whale,  or  a  derelict. 
When  the  conning  tower  opened,  however, 
and  Holland's  good  natured  Irish  face 
suddenly  peered  out  on  the  outside  world, 
the  mystery  was  explained.  The  inventor 
had  no  difficulty  in  operating  in  all  the 
waters  about  New  York;  his  boat  handled 
easily,  deftly,  and  safely,  the  only  trouble 
being,  as  always,  with  the  engine.  The 
newspapers,  which  devoted  columns  to  his 
under-water  voyages,  dubbed  the  vessel 
the  Fenian  Ram,  a  name  more  picturesque 
than  descriptive,  as  it  was  not  a  ram  at  all, 
but  a  torpedo  boat. 

WHY   THE    "ram"    IS   IN    NEW   HAVEN 

Ability  to  agree  among  themselves  has 
never  been  a  strong  point  with  Irish 
patriots;  and  there  were  some  fine  old 
rows  among  the  New  York  Fenians.  Eng- 
lish spies,  according  to  the  popular  explana- 
tion, precipitated  these  contentions;  in 
particular  they  were  accused  of  having 
inspired  an  investigation  to  discover  what 
had  become  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 
Other  circumstances,  especially  the  fact 
that  an  American  war  with  England  ceased 
to  be  a  probability,  put  a  temporary 
quietus  on  Holland's  enterprise.     One  dark 


night  a  group  of  Fenians  took  the  Ram 
and  towed  it  up  to  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Holland  always  said  that  they  "stole"  his 
favorite  vessel ;  in  any  case  it  proved  some- 
thing of  an  elephant  on  their  hands,  as  no 
one  knew  how  to  manage  it.  The  kid- 
nappers finally  hauled  the  boat  up  on  dry 
land  and  stored  it  in  a  shed  near  the  brass 
foundry  of  James  Reynolds,  a  well  known 
Irish  patriot;  and  there  it  has  remained 
to  this  present  moment. 

Though  Holland  continued  experiment- 
ing, the  world  heard  little  more  of  his  sub- 
marine until  1895.  Meanwhile  mechan- 
icians in  all  countries,  especially  the  United 
States  and  France,  had  worked  at  the 
problem  and  produced  many  boats,  most 
of  them  unsatisfactory.  In  1895,  the 
United  States  advertised  for  bids  for  a  sub- 
marine to  be  built  at  the  Government's 
expense.  Many  plans  were  submitted; 
when  the  best  was  selected  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  inventor  was  Holland,  of 
the  almost  forgotten  old  Fenian  Ram. 
Holland  obtained  the  contract;  and  the 
Plunger,  now  tied  to  a  dock  at  New  Suffolk, 
L.  I.,  was  the  result.  And  now  began 
Holland's  protracted  struggles  with  govern- 
ment officials  and  other  professional  people 
who  insisted  on  "improving"  his  specifica- 
tions. Holland  was  not  a  trained  engineer 
— as  very  few  inventors  have  been;  but 
he  had  studied  deeply  the  scientific  aspects 
of  his  designs,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
draughtsman.  He  was  ill  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  time  that  his  new  vessel 
was  on  the  ways,  and  the  technicians  in  the 
navy  seized  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
many  modifications.  The  Plunger  that 
was  built,  therefore,  did  not  represent 
Holland's  ideas.  Holland  always  asserted 
— and  subsequent  facts  have  borne  out  his 
assertion — that  these  modifications  ex- 
plained the  failure.  For  one  thing,  the 
navy  experts  did  not  insulate  their  fire 
boxes,  and,  as  a  result,  no  human  being 
could  stay  inside  with  the  hatches  closed, 
the  heat  was  so  intense.  They  introduced 
twin  screws  and  two  sets  of  engines,  more 
than  a  vessel  of  the  Plunger's  size  could 
carry.  In  disgust,  Holland's  company, 
which  he  had  just  organized — the  J.  P. 
Holland  Submarine  Boat  Company — re- 
funded to  the  Government  $95,000  and 
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took  back  their  ship.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment for  Holland,  as  the  winning 
of  this  contract  in  his  mind  marked  the 
triumph  of  his  boat  above  all  others;  in 
two  or  three  years,  however,  he  achieved 
a  great  and  permanent  success. 

THE    FIRST    REAL    SUBMARINE 

Holland,  disgusted  with  the  interference 
of  outsiders,  made  one  request  to  his  new 
company:  that  he  be  permitted  to  con- 
struct one  boat  exclusively  on  his  own 
plans  and  under  his  own  personal  super- 
vision. He  was  willing  to  let  the  question 
of  success  or  failure  be  decided  by  this  one 
test.  His  company  consented  and  the 
Holland,  representing  his  ideas,  was  con- 
structed at  the  Crescent  Shipyards  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1898.  This  vessel  is 
probably  the  most  important  warship  ever 
constructed  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
When  it  was  completed,  the  submarine 
question,  which  had  agitated  naval  experts 
for  a  hundred  years,  was  settled.  The 
submarine  was  no  longer  a  fad,  a  toy,  a 
crazy  idea  of  amateurish  inventors;  it  be- 
came, in  a  moment,  one  of  the  most  terrible 
engines  of  practical  warfare  ever  devised. 
The  boat  was  only  fifty  feet  long;  it  carried 
only  one  torpedo  tube;  and  it  amazed 
everybody  with  the  deftness  with  which  it 
sailed.  In  mobility  it  seemed  almost  a 
thing  alive;  in  diving  skill,  Holland  him- 
self said,  he  had  taken  the  porpoise  as  his 
model.  This  rapidity  of  submersion,  as 
already  noted,  was  the  quality  which  Hol- 
land regarded  as  important  above  all 
others;  speed  and  cruising  radius  were 
desirable,  but  the  ability  to  come  to  the 
surface  quickly,  take  observations,  and 
drop  below  the  waves  before  the  enemy 
could  train  a  gun  was  the  prime  essential 
to  success.  And  this  the  Holland  had  in 
amazing  degree.  It  could  rise  to  the  sur- 
face and  disappear  again  in  five  seconds. 
Its  navigator  had  absolute  control  over  the 
little  ship.  So  successful  did  the  trials 
prove  that  the  United  States  Government 
viewed  the  submarine  with  some  appre- 
hension. It  was  finished  a  few  weeks  after 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine.  When  the 
Viscaya,  the  Spanish  cruiser  which  was 
afterward  destroyed  at  the  Battle  of  San- 
tiago, visited  New  York  Harbor  there  was 


a  genuine  fear  that  Holland  and  his  asso- 
ciates might  torpedo  her  in  retaliation. 
The  closest  watch  was  therefore  kept  on 
Holland's  boat.  Despite  this,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  use  the  vessel  in  the  Spanish 
War,  although  Holland  offered  to  take 
her  into  Santiago  harbor  and  blow  up  the 
Spanish  fleet — something  he  probably  could 
have  done.  Had  the  war  lasted  very  long, 
Holland's  boat  would  probably  have  played 
an  important  role. 

ADMIRAL   DEWEY's    OPINION 

However,  the  Government  purchased 
the  Holland  and  ordered  half  a  dozen  more 
from  Holland's  company.  The  annual 
manoeuvres  off  Newport  in  1900  settled  the 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  biggest 
men  in  the  American  navy.  The  Holland, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Cald- 
well, made  a  night  attack  upon  the  fleet. 
The  warships  knew  the  vessel  was  after 
them,  they  covered  the  sea  for  miles  around 
with  searchlights,  yet  the  Holland  crept 
up  to  the  New  York  and  launched  an  im- 
aginary torpedo  at  her.  The  little  viper 
easily  did  the  same  thing  to  the  Kearsarge. 
Had  the  attack  been  a  real  one,  the  naval 
officers  said,  both  vessels  would  have  gone 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  worth  while  recalling 
now,  in  view  of  our  negligence  in  building 
up  a  submarine  fleet,  what  our  naval 
leaders  said  about  this  type  of  vessel 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
official  demand  for  this  kind  of  protection 
is  nothing  new.  "Gentlemen,''  said  Ad- 
miral Dewey  before  the  House  Committee 
on  naval  affairs  in  1900,  "  I  saw  the  opera- 
tion of  the  boat  down  off  Mount  Vernon 
the  other  day.  Several  members  of  this 
committee  were  there.  I  think  we  were 
all  very  much  impressed  with  its  per- 
formance. My  aid,  Lieutenant  Caldwell, 
was  on  board.  The  boat  did  everything 
that  the  owners  proposed  to  do.  And  1 
said  then,  and  I  have  said  it  since,  that  if 
they  had  had  two  of  those  things  at  Manila, 
I  never  could  have  held  it  with  the  squad- 
ron I  had.  The  moral  effect — to  my  mind 
it  is  infinitely  superior  to  mines  or  tor- 
pedoes or  anything  of  the  kind.  With 
those  craft  moving  under  water  it  would 
wear  people  out.  With  two  of  those  in 
Galveston  all  the  navies  of  the  world  could 
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Who  gave  Germany 
its  most  effective  engine 
of  naval  warfare,  the 
modern  submarine 


not  blockade  the 
place." 

"The  Holland  im- 
pressed every  one/' 
said  Admiral  Far- 
quhar,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief of 
the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  "with  the 
idea  that  under 
ordinary  circum- 
stances she  could  al- 
ways get  in  a  torpedo 
either  day  or  night 
without  being  dis- 
covered/* 

"It  is  clear/'  said 
Captain  William  M. 
Folger/'that  the  Hol- 
land type  will  play  a 
serious  part  in  future 
naval  warfare/' 

"She  worked 
beautifully/'  said 
Commander  —  later 
Rear-Admiral  — 
Richard  Wainwright. 
"  1   was  very   much 


surprised.  1  followed  the  boat  for  a  good 
many  years,  but  1  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  how  well  she  can  be  handled." 

"She  has  passed/'  said  Rear-Admiral 
Hichborn,   "the  experimental  stage." 

Despite  this  testimony  few  people  real- 
ized then,  as  few  realize  to-day,  what  a 
tremendous  gift  Holland  had  made  to  his 
country.  He  had  given  it  the  means  to 
protect  itself  for  all  time  against  sea  attack. 
He  had  absolutely  insured  the  stability  of 
the  Republic,  so  far  as  foreign  foes  were 
concerned.  Two  things  are  indispensable 
to  the  protection  of  any  nation.  One  of 
these  is  that  it  shall  be  self-supporting. 
The  other  is  that  it  shall  be  able  to  repel 
foreign  invasion.  If  a  nation  is  so  circum- 
stanced that  it  can  perform  these  two 
functions  it  cannot  possibly  be  destroyed. 
The  United  States,  on  every  ground,  is  self- 
supporting.  We  can  feed  ourselves,  clothe 
ourselves,  warm  ourselves,  shelter  our- 
selves, and  provide  practically  all  the  ma- 
terials of  manufacture  for  an  indefinite 
period.  If  all  the  rest  of  the  world  should 
suddenly  sink  into  the  sea,  our  forty-eight 
states  could  support  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion than  the  present  one  for  centuries — 
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.ENTERING   THE   TURRET   OF   THE    'HOLLAND 
The  boat  that  definitely  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  submarine  warfare 
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MR.    HOLLAND   AT   THREE    STAGES    OF    HIS   CAREER 
At  35,  when  he  built  the  Fenian  Ram;  in  1895,  the  year  of  the  Plunger;  and  in   1900,  the  year  of  the 

wonderfully  successful  Holland 


probably  forever.  In  wartime, therefore, the 
Nation  could  never  become  a  beleaguered 
fortress.  No  tactics  of  "starving  out'' 
could  ever  bring  us  to  submission.  "  Cut- 
ting us  off''  from  the  rest  of  the  world 


would  not  be  a  logical  war  measure.  In 
only  one  way  could  the  enemy  overcome  us, 
and  that  is  by  invasion.  If  he  could  land 
troops  and  munitions  in  sufficient  amount, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  Nation  could  be 


Copyright  by  Brown  Bros. 
THE     "FENIAN     RAM,"     MR.     HOLLAND'S     FIRST     SUCCESSFUL    SUBMARINE     BOAT 
It  was  intended  to  help  the  Fenians  in  the  Irish  revolution.     It  is  now  lying  neglected  in  a  shed  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  James  Reynolds,  a  famous  Fenian  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Copyright  by  Brown  Bros. 
A     RECENT     PHOTOGRAPH     OF    JOHN     P.     HOLLAND 
He  died  two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.     Mr.  Holland,  who  was  an  Irish  Nation- 
alist, invented  his  boat  in  his  search  for  a  weapon  that  would  destroy  British  sea  power  and  so  help  free 
Ireland  from  English  rule 
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THE    "HOLLAND''     UNDER    CONSTRUCTION    IN     1 898 

"If  the  Spaniards  had  had  two  of  those  things  at  Manila,"  said  Admiral  Dewey,  "I  never  could  have  held 

it  with  the  squadron  1  had" 


conquered.  Now  John  P.  Holland's  inven- 
tion, intelligently  used,  completely  protects 
our  sea  coast  from  this  second  danger.  If 
we  had  a  large  fleet  of  Holland  sub- 
marines, along  both  coasts,  no  foreign  war- 
ships could  get  near  enough  to  bombard. 
Blockades  would  be  impossible — the  sub- 
marine prevents  all  effective  blockades  in 
the  present  war,  as  it  will  in  all  future 
wars.  No  foreign  Power  could  land  troop 
ships  on  our  coasts;  the  submarines  could 
sink  them  as  rapidly  as  they  came  up. 
The  enemy,  with  a  fleet  of  sea-going  sub- 
marines, might  shut  off  our  commerce  and 
confine  us  in  our  own  country;  but  that 
would  be  only  an  inconvenience,  it  would 
not  spell  national  disaster,  for  we  could 
exist  very  comfortably  on  our  own  re- 
sources. As  a  result  of  the  submarine 
and  the  long  stretches  of  ocean  east  and 
west,  the  United  States  is  probably  the 
most  easily  defended  country  there  is  with 
an  extensive  coast  line. 


So  much,  therefore,  Holland  had  done 
for  us;  but  what  had  he  done  to  England? 
His  inspiration,  as  already  recounted,  was 
hostility  to  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  In 
the  seclusion  of  his  Irish  monastery  he 
dreamed  of  destroying  British  sea  power; 
he  planned  to  secure  "the  freedom  of  the 
seas"  long  before  the  Kaiser  devoted  his 
energies  to  that  ambition.  And  there  is  a 
possibility  that,  some  day,  his  submarine 
may  accomplish  that  very  end.  In  the 
present  naval  situation,  of  course,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  where  sea-mastery  lies;  the 
English  fleet  has  driven  all  German  ships, 
naval  and  mercantile,  from  the  seas.  She 
will  unquestionably  hold  this  mastery  for 
the  rest  of  the  war.  Had  Germany  had  a 
large  fleet  of  sea-going  submarines  at  the 
beginning,  however,  the  question  whether 
England  would  have  produced  the  present 
naval  situation  is  at  least  open  to  discus- 
sion, it  is  not  likely  that  she  has  many 
submarines,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a 
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THE     COMPLETED     "HOLLAND" 
'With  two  of  those  vessels  in  Galveston,"  continued  Admiral  Dewey,  "all  the  navies  in  the  world  could 
not  blockade  the  place."     "She  worked  beautifully,"  said  Rear-Admiral  Wainwright 


dozen,  with  a  cruising  radius  suificiently 
extended  to  operate  in  British  waters. 
Her  submarines,  however,  have  abund- 
antly shown  what  they  can  do.  In  the 
greatest  engagement  fought  thus  far,  that 
against  the  German  cruisers  in  the  North 
Sea,  the  British  ships  were  not  able  to  fol- 
low up  their  success  because,  according 
to  the  official  statement,  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  German  submarine  fields. 
Events,  therefore,  seem  to  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  large  battleships  cannot 
operate  anywhere  near  an  efficient  fleet 
of  submarines.  If  Germany  had  enough 
boats  of  this  type  to  patrol  the  whole  Bri- 
tish coast,  she  undoubtedly  could  keep  all 
the  large  British  warships  penned  up  in 
their  own  harbors.  Again,  if  Germany 
chooses  to  ignore  all  principles  of  warfare 
and  twentieth  century  civilization,  as  she 
has  apparently  no  hesitation  in  doing,  and 
destroys  merchant  and  passenger  ships,  it 
is  conceivable  that,  with  an  enormous  fleet 


of  submarines,  she  might  isolate  the  Bri- 
tish Isles  and  keep  from  the  English  people 
the  necessities  of  life,  especially  food. 
England's  only  recourse  under  such  con- 
ditions would  be  to  devise  some  means  of 
destroying  the  German  submarines.  But 
against  the  submarine  there  is  at  present 
no  effective  defense.  One  submarine  can- 
not fight  another  submarine  because  under 
water  they  cannot  see  each  other.  The 
present  struggle  seems  to  have  developed 
only  one  way  of  attacking  submarines,  and 
that  is  with  destroyers.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  this 
method  has  been  successful.  In  fact,  the 
war  has  yet  furnished  no  real  test  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  under-water  boat,  sim- 
ply because  no  nation  has  a  fleet  large 
enough  to  operate  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Submarines  can  be  useful  only  in  large 
numbers;  with  a  huge  fleet  of  them  it  is 
not  improbable  they  may  exercise  the  de- 
termining influence  upon  any  naval  war. 
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THE     SUBMERGED     "HOLLAND" 

American,   English,  and  Japanese  submarines  are  built  directly  from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Holland. 

The  submarines  of  all  navies  follow  essentially  the  Holland  ideas 


In  1904,  England  began  building  sub- 
marines. Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim,  the 
English  ship  builders,  came  over  here  and 
purchased  the  plans  from  the  Holland 
Company.  In  1905,  Japan  began  con- 
structing a  submarine  fleet.  The  Japanese 
Government  asked  Holland  to  go  to  Japan 
to  supervise  the  work.  He  refused  to  do 
this;  instead,  a  little  workshop  was  estab- 
lished in  his  Newark  home,  and  here  Hol- 
land drew  the  plans  for  the  first  Japanese 
submarines. 

Holland  always  maintained  that  Japan 
and  Germany  were  the  only  countries 
that  had  submarines  which  represented 
his  mature  ideas.  He  had  great  diffi- 
culties with  the  Holland  Company,  from 
which  he  withdrew  in  1904.  This  com- 
pany built  most  of  the  American  sub- 
marine fleet  and,  indirectly,  through 
Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim,  that  of  England. 
Holland  asserted  that  the  plans,  "im- 
proved" with  many  suggestions  of  naval 
experts,  departed  so  far  from  his  conception 
that  they  produced  an  exceedingly  in- 
ferior type  of  boat.     He  made  many  com- 


plaints to  Congress,  denouncing  the  so- 
called  Holland  boats  as  unseaworthy 
"death  traps.''  His  last  days' were  made 
unhappy  because  he  had  failed  to  influence 
Congress  and  the  public;  almost  with  his 
last  breath  he  prophesied  disaster  to  his 
country.  To  what  extent  these  lamenta- 
tions represented  the  disappointment  of  a 
neglected  inventor  and  to  what  extent  they 
had  a  real  basis,  only  events  can  show. 
Holland,  of  course,  was  not  the  man  who 
first  devised  a  workable  submarine.  Two 
other  Americans,  to  whom  he  always  ex- 
pressed his  great  obligations — David  Bush- 
nell  and  Robert  Fulton — had  done  that. 
In  the  last  half  century  scores  of  inventors 
had  attempted  to  improve  on  Bushnell's 
and  Fulton's  ideas  and  make  their  boats 
useful  in  modern  warfare.  Of  these  Hol- 
land was  the  one  who  succeeded.  The  fact 
that  the  submarines  of  all  navies  are 
essentially  Holland  submarines — those  of 
the  United  States,  England,  and  Japan 
being  built  from  plans  actually  furnished 
by  Holland — fairly  measures  the  extent 
of  his  achievement. 


HOLLANDS     SUBMARINE     MAKING    A     DIVE 

It  could  rise  to  the  surface  and  submerge  again  in  five  seconds,  going  down  head  first,  as  a  comparison  of 

this  picture  with  the  one  above  makes  clear.     This  is  its  great  superiority  to  other  types 


ITALIAN    SOLDIERS    IN    A    PASSENGER   COACH    BOUND    FOR   THE    FRONT 


ITALY   AND  THE   WORLD   WAR 

THE    NEW   ALLY    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN,    FRANCE,    AND    RUSSIA, 

AND   THE   ELEVENTH  POWER  TO   ENTER  THE 

EUROPEAN    CONFLICT 

PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY,    THE    RULERS   AND  MILITARY    LEADERS, 

AND    THE    STRATEGIC    FRONTIERS 
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AN    ANTI-GERMANIC    DEMONSTRATION    IN    MILAN 

Students  of  the   Milan    Polytechnic  School  demanding  the  expulsion  of  German  professors  during  the 

patriotic  excitement  that  preceded  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war 
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Copyright  by  Pach  Bros. 

THE    MILITARY    LEADERS    OF    ITALY 
Left:  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Italian  navy. 

dorna.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Italian  army 


Right:    Lieut. -Gen.  Luigi  Ca- 


SIGNOR   ANTONIO    SALANDRA 
Premier  of  Italy,  who  led  the  movement  for  war  against  Austria 
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QUEEN    HELEN    OF    ITALY 

With  her  father.  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  who  hopes  to  add    territory    on    the    Adriatic    Sea    to 

his  possessions  if  Italy  defeats  Austria 


KING    VICTOR   EMMANUEL   III    OF    ITALY 
With  Queen  Milena,  the  consort  of  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro 
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ITALIAN  "•  TOMMY  ATKINSES 
Marching  across  the  Libyan  Desert  during  the  war 
of  1911-12  in  which  Italy  took  TripoH  from  Turkey 
as  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  people  and  as  a  strategic 
base  to  protect  its  military  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea 


IN    TRIPOLI 

Where  the  Italian  soldiers 
who  have  seen  service  in 
actual  warfare  got  their  ex- 
perience. The  picture  to  the 
left:  Italian  soldiers  drilling 
in  the  courtyard  of  a  barracks 
in  the  desert 


ITALY  S    SOLDIERS   OF   THE   DESERT 
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ALPINE    ARTILLERY 

Italy  has  taken  great  pains  to  develop  a  large  body 
of  troops  that  are  trained  especially  to  operate  in  the 
rugged  country  of  its  northern  frontier,  which  is 
similar  to  the  Alps  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  one  of  the 
new  battle  grounds  of  the  war 


IN  THE  TYROL 
Which  Italy  covets  from 
Austria  at  least  as  far  north 
as  the  mountain  barrier  that 
is  broken  only  by  Brenner 
Pass.  Picture  to  the  right: 
Bersaglieri  at  a  summit  in  the 
Alps  on  a  practice  campaign 


ITALY  S   SOLDIERS   OF   THE   SNOWS 
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AN    ITALIAN    BATTERY   ON    PARADE 
Besides  field  artillery,  as  here  illustrated,  and  fortress  artillery,  the  Italian  army  includes  two  regiments  of 

thirty-six  batteries  of  mountain  artillery 


AN    ITALIAN    BATTERY    IN    ACTION 
The  Italian  artillery  has  of  late  been  re-armed  with  the  famous  De  Port  75  millimetre  gun 
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ITALIAN    CAVALRY   AT   DRILL 

Horsemanship  of  the  most  daring  kind  has  probably  been  more  highly  developed  in  the  Italian  cavalry 

than  in  the  same  branch  of  the  military  service  of  any  other  nation 
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ITALIAN   CAVALRY    IN    BARRACKS 
A  near  view  of  the  soldiers  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  in  their  modern  uniforms 
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THE        DANTE   ALIGHIERI,       ITALY  S    FIRST    DREADNAUGHT 

Which,  though  built  in   1909,  has  greater  speed  (24  knots)  than  any  of  five  dreadnaughts  of  1910  and 
1912,  and  greater  speed  than  any  ship  of  its  class  in  the  United  States  Navy 
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THE        NAPOLI 

A  high-speed  pre-dreadnaught  of  the  class  which,  before  1906,  comprised  the  first-line  battleships  pf  all 
navies.     Italy  now  has  at  least  ten  modern  dreadnaughts 
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THE    HEAD 


THE    ADRIATIC 


TRIESTE,    AUSTRIA  S    PRINCIPAL    PORT, 
Though  Trieste  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Austria  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  three  fourths  of  its 
population  is  Italian.     Its  commerce  is  far  greater  than  the  commerce  of  Venice,  its  Italian  rival 


POLA,  Austria's  principal  naval  station  since  1848 

And  an  Austrian  possession  since  181 5,  which   Italy  wishes  to  bring  back  under  its  sovereignty  as  a  step 
toward  its  complete  control  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  through  the  possession  of  the  best  harbors  of  its  eastern  shores 
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THE    LOW-LYING    ITALIAN    SHORE   OF   THE   ADRIATIC 

Where  the  commerce  of  Venice  and  other  eastern  Italian  ports  has  felt  the  adverse  effect  of  the  com- 
petition of  Trieste  in  the  race  for  mercantile  advantage 


THE    IMPREGNABLE    DALMATIAN    SHORE    OF    THE    ADRIATIC 

Ragusa  and  other  Dalmatian  ports,  with  their  rocky  headlands,  are  easily  fortified,  and,  when  so  fortified, 

will  dominate  the  military  situation  in  the  Adriatic  Sea 


THE  BEAR  AT  BAY 


RUSSIA    DRIVEN     BACK    FROM    THE    CARPATHIAN     MOUNTAINS    AND    THREATENED 

ON    THE    NORTH    BY    THE    GERMANS    OF    EAST    PRUSSIA — GENERAL 

VON     MACKENSEN's     advance     from     CRACOW 


IN  WATCHING  the  shifting  fortunes  of 
war  in  the  several  theatres  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict,  the  observer  should  re- 
member that  they  are  all  merely  phases 
of  one  mighty  effort,  the  effort  of  the 
Allies  to  crush  Germany,  the  effort  of  Ger- 
many to  strike  such  a  decisive  blow  at  one 
of  its  chief  enemies — either  France  or  Russia 
— that  it  shall  be  free  to  defeat  the  other  at 
leisure.  Indeed,  in  a  strategic  sense,  this 
war  is  primarily  a  war  between  France  and 
Germany;  and  its  outcome,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, will  be  decided  on  the  western  front 
where  the  Germans  face  the  French  and 
their  Belgian  and  British  allies  from  Belfort 
to  Dunkirk.  Russia's  function  in  the 
strategy  of  the  war  is  to  pre-occupy  the 
attention  of  Austria  and  to  force  Germany 
to  weaken  its  western  front  to  defend  itself 
in  the  east  against  an  invasion  toward 
Berlin  that  will  probably  continue  to  the 
end  to  threaten  but  may  never  succeed. 
Austria  and  Turkey,  Italy  and  Servia,  are 
important  only  to  the  degree  that  they 
help  or  hinder  the  combatants  who  are  at 
grips  on  that  western  battle-line.  What 
happens  in  Asia  Minor  or  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, what  comes  of  the  Italian  offen- 
sive in  the  Tyrol  or  along  the  Isonzo  River, 
even  what  occurs  on  the  mighty  Russian- 
German  battle-front,  short  of  a  possible 
overwhelming  victory  by  one  or  the  other 
combatant,  is  of  military  significance 
mainly  as  it  compels  Germany  to  withdraw 
troops  from  the  defense  of  that  vital 
western  line  or  as  it  permits  Germany  to 
add  troops  to  the  offensive  power  of  that 
western  line. 

Looking  at  the  war  from  this  high  view- 
point, the  events  of  April  and  May  fall 
into  their  proper  perspective.  Their  main 
outlines  are  explained  in  this  article  and 
the  three  that  follow  it. 

When  the  winter  campaign  was  ended 
in  the  east,  the  Germans  had  been  unable 
to  destroy  the  offensive  power  of  the  Rus- 


sian army,  although  they  had  inflicted 
heavy  defeats  on  it  both  at  Lodz  and  in 
the  Mazurian  Lakes.  During  the  last  of 
March,  moreover,  the  Russians  had  taken 
the  Austrian  fortress  of  Przemysl,  which 
had  the  effect  of  opening  up  the  high  roads 
and  communications  in  northern  Galicia 
toward  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  In 
addition  to  taking  this  fortress,  three 
Russian  army  corps  were  thus  released  for 
duty  elsewhere.  As  all  the  Russian  at- 
tempts at  offensive  moves  in  the  centre  of 
Poland  and  East  Prussia  had  ended  dis- 
astrously, they  returned  to  their  old  plan 
of  an  advance  on  Cracow:  that  is,  to 
strike  at  Germany  through  Galicia  with 
the  idea  of  turning  the  Oder  River  and 
then  working  north  toward  Berlin. 

To  succeed  in  this  plan,  the  Russians 
had  first  to  seize  and  hold  the  crests  of  the 
northern  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the 
border  line  between  Galicia  and  Hungary. 
Then  their  left  flank  would  be  secure 
against  counter  attacks  by  the  Austrians 
directly  against  their  communications. 
The  Russian  front  in  northern  and  central 
Poland  was  well  established  along  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  now  rapidly  filling 
rivers.  In  southern  Poland  and  north- 
western Galicia  their  lines  were  equally 
strongly  posted  in  hills  and  along  the  roll- 
ing banks  of  the  Dunajec  River  south  of 
Tarnow.  On  all  this  front  their  position 
consisted  of  double,  triple,  even  quadruple, 
rows  of  trenches  and  field  works,  well 
manned  and  fairly  well  provided  with 
artillery.  These  lines,  then,  could  be 
expected  to  hold  while  the  move  on  the 
Carpathians  took  place.  Accordingly,  im- 
mediately after  they  captured  Przemysl  the 
Russian  hosts  took  up  their  advance  on 
the  Carpathians.  Their  main  attack  was 
directed  between  the  Lupkow  and  Uzsok 
passes :  to  keep  pace  with  it,  a  heavy  column 
was  thrown  through  the  Dukla  Pass  in  the 
direction  of  Bartfeld. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BATTLE- 
As  soon  as  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Przemysl  was 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  the  last  days  of  March,  thus 
removing  this  menace  to  a  main  attack  on  the  North- 
ern Carpathians,  the  Russians  undertook  a  grand 
attack  all  along  this  line  on  April  i  st.  The  main  body 
moved  against  the  area  between  the  Lupkow  and 
Uzsok  passes  while  smaller  bodies  moved  on  the 
Dukla  Pass  and  the  passes  farther  east.  The  Aus- 
trians  held  the  railroads  and  main  roads  through  these 
passes  in  considerable  force  with  heavy  entrenchments. 
In  the  intervening  territory  they  had  comparatively 
light  forces  with  heavy  reserves  behind  them  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  Russian  columns  would  push 
farther  ahead  than  the  others  and  thereby  expose 
themselves  to  a  surrounding  attack.     This  the  Rus- 

In  all,  close  to  a  million  men  marched 
under  the  Russian  standards  into  the  wooded 


FRONT,    APRIL    IST-25TH 

sians  were  careful  to  avoid  and  attempted  by  frontal 
attacks  and  sheer  weight  of  numbers  to  gain  the  sum- 
mits of  the  range  so  as  to  protect  their  left  flank  in  a 
subsequent  move  on  Cracow.  For  nearly  a  month 
the  Russians  fought  hard  through  the  melting  snows 
to  attain  their  object  but  were  definitely  stopped  on 
April  25th.  During  this  time  the  Germans  were 
quietly  assembling  an  army  of  about  250,000  first  line 
troops  south  of  Cracow.  At  the  same  time  they  as- 
sembled a  great  cavalry  force  along  the  Niemen  River 
and  the  extreme  north  of  East  Prussia  for  an  invasion 
of  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces.  General  von  Mac- 
kensen's  army  south  of  Cracow  waited  until  the 
Russians  had  become  enmeshed  in  the  ridges  of  the 
Carpathians  and  until  the  country  dried  up  somewhat. 

Carpathians.  There,  during  the  early 
part  of  April,  they  encountered  snow,  waist- 
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oBERLIN 


ODRESDEN 


BRESLAU 


O PRAGUE 


AUSTRIA     HUNGARY    *^^*. 


.VIENNA 


*  *  *  *  ^X 


CZERNOWITZO^ 


THE    RUSSIAN    BATTLE- 

On  May  1st  the  Austro-German  offensive  in  western 
Galicia  was  launched  with  marvelous  rapidity.  At 
the  same  time  a  demonstration  was  made  into  the 
Russian  Baltic  provinces  by  great  masses  of  German 
cavalry  with  even  greater  rapidity.  The  Russians 
along  the  Dunajec  River  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  were  overwhelmed  with  a  tremen- 
dous artillery  fire  and  frontal  assaults  of  infantry 
which  carried  their  three  main  fortified  lines  in  rapid 
succession.     The  severest  fighting  took  place  at  the 

deep  in  many  places,  freezing  at  night  and 
thawing  in  the  daytime.  They  had  to 
prepare  roads  and  build  railroads  as  they 
advanced.  They  had  to  preserve  their 
alignments  and  maintain  contact  between 


FRONT,    MAY    IST-5TH 

town  of  Gorlice  on  the  upper  Dunajec  River  and  on  a 
hill  just  south  of  the  city  of  Tarnow.  These  positions 
were  stormed  and  quickly  taken  by  the  Germanic 
allies  by  May  5th.  The  position  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Northern  Carpathians  was  thereby  "enveloped" 
and  their  situation  made  precarious  in  the  extreme. 
In  the  Baltic  provinces  the  German  cavalry  during 
this  time  reached  the  outskirts  of  Libau,  Mitau, 
Chavli,  and  the  railroad  between  that  place  and 
Vilna. 

the  various  elements  of  their  forces  among 
the  intricate  ridges  of  the  mountains.  The 
Austrians,  on  their  side,  held  the  lines  of 
railroads  and  the  main  wagon  roads  in 
some  strength,  with  weaker  forces  between, 
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them,  their  whole  front  being  backed  up 
by  strong  bodies  of  reserves.  The  Aus- 
trian detachments,  along  the  roads  espe- 
cially, were  very  strongly  entrenched,  which 
made  the  Russians  bring  greatly  prepon- 
derating forces  against  them,  and  the  Aus- 
trians  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  attempt  to  push  heavy  columns 
into  the  intervals  between  them,  thereby 
exposing  themselves  to  attack  from  three 
sides.  This  the  Russians,  however,  were 
careful  to  avoid,  maintaining  their  fighting 
fronts  fairly  well  in  alignment  and  intact, 
while  they  steadily  pushed  the  Austrians 
back  toward  the  ridges  of  the  mountains. 

In  these  operations  terrific  frontal  as- 
saults by  the  Russians  were  the  rule,  which 
entailed  a  great  loss  in  men  and  equipment. 
These  attacks  were  particularly  severe  in 
the  Ondawa,  Ladorza,  and  Ung  valleys. 

When  there  remained  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  Austro-Germans  during  the 
middle  of  April  that  the  Russian  attempt 
on  the  northern  Carpathian  passes  was  a 
major  operation  their  plans  were  quickly 
made  regarding  counter  measures.  As 
heretofore,  the  primary  object  of  all  the 
Austrian  and  German  strategy  has  been  the 
destruction  of  the  main  Russian  army  in 
Poland,  or  in  other  words  to  get  to  Brest 
Litovsk  toward  the  south  and  Bielostock 
in  the  north  to  sever  the  communications 
of  the  Russian  main  army  and  attack  it 
from  the  rear.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  Austro-German  strategy,  however, 
was  in  this  instance  to  destroy  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  Russian  army  in  Galicia 
and  the  Carpathians,  and  to  draw  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  Russian  reserves  and  new 
formations  from  the  interior  into  southern 
Poland  and  Galicia,  so  that  the  Germans 
might  make  another  stroke  from  East 
Prussia  in  the  north. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  General  von 
Mackensen  was  brought  down  from  the 
front  in  Poland,  and  he  quietly  assembled 
a  German  army  of  five  first  line  corps,  or, 
roughly,  250,000  men,  in  the  area  south  of 
Cracow.  In  the  meantime  the  Austrian 
army  opposite  the  Uzsok  Pass  and  the 
Austrian  army  in  Bukowina  took  the 
offensive,  the  first  in  the  direction  of  the 
Stry  and  the  second  in  the  direction  of  the 
Dniester  River,  with  the  object  of  pulling 


all  the  Russian  forces  held  in  reserve 
in  northern  Galicia  to  that  part  of  the 
theatre  of  operations.  These  attacks  had 
their  desired  effect  and  the  Russian  lines 
in  that  area  were  reinforced.  This  left 
few  of  the  Russian  reserves  available  for 
the  Tarnow-Gorlice  front.  The  effect 
of  these  attacks  also  was  to  bring  the  Rus- 
sian thrust  against  the  Carpathians  to  a 
standstill  on  April  24th.  During  this 
time  also  the  Germans  had  collected  a  great 
force  of  cavalry  and  mobile  columns  of 
infantry  in  the  extreme  tip  of  East  Prussia 
near  Memel  and  the  Niemen  River  where 
it  crosses  the  Russian  border  into  German 
soil.  A  German  naval  expedition  was 
also  made  ready  for  operations  against 
Russian  Courland,  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  Riga. 

Melting  snows  during  the  last  part  of 
April  had  turned  Poland  into  a  quagmire, 
with  the  marshes  full  and  the  rivers  flood- 
ing their  banks.  On  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Carpathians,  however,  the  drainage 
is  good  and  the  water  ran  off  rapidly. 
On  May  ist  the  stage  was  set  for  the  Ger- 
man offensive,  and  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians concentrated  in  the  Cracow  area 
moved  forward  to  the  attack  on  the  60- 
mile  front  from  the  Vistula  River  to  the 
Carpathians,  or  approximately  from  the 
point  where  the  Dunajec  River  meets 
the  Vistula  to  Gorlice.  At  the  same  time 
all  through  Poland  attacks  were  made 
against  the  Russian  position  to  hold  their 
troops  in  place,  and  the  cavalry  and  mobile 
infantry  columns  from  East  Prussia  were 
launched  into  the  Baltic  provinces. 

The  local  character  of  the  attack  from 
the  Vistula  River  to  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains was  frontal  and  was  prepared  by 
great  masses  of  artillery  arranged  in  tiers: 
that  is,  the  field  guns  in  front,  the  medium- 
weight  howitzers  behind  them,  and  the 
heavy-weight  howitzers  in  rear  of  these. 
At  the  first  onslaught  of  the  infantry  the 
triple  Russian  line  along  the  Dunajec 
River  was  forced  in  practically  every  place. 
The  two  strongest  points,  Tarnow  and 
Gorlice,  put  up  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  conflicts  were  particularly  fierce  in 
Gorlice,  which  General  Mackensen's  army 
took  by  assault,  and  on  the  Wal  Moun- 
tain just  south  of  Tarnow,  which  had  been 
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made  into  a  veritable  Gibraltar  by  the 
Russians.  The  Austro-Germans  had  pre- 
pared well  for  the  pursuit  and  it  was  kept 
up  relentlessly,  smashing  the  Russian 
rear  guards  as  the  Allies  advanced.  By 
May  5th  the  Austro-Germans  had  crossed 
the  Dunajec  River  at  all  points,  thereby 
enveloping  the  Russian  right  in  the  Car- 
pathians. Pressure  was  also  brought  by 
the  Austro-Germans  against  Uzsok  Pass 
in  the  direction  of  Stry  with  the  additional 
reinforcements  which  had  been  drawn  from 
their  army  in  Bukowina. 

By  May  5th,  also,  the  German  cavalry, 
operating  from  East  Prussia,  had  crossed 
the  Niemen  River  and  had  engaged  the 
Russian  detachments  in  Chavli,  Mitau,  and 
Libau  in  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces. 
By  May  9th  the  Russians  all  the  way  from 
the  Vistula  River  to  Uzsok  Pass  in  Galicia 
were  in  full  retreat.  In  an  attempt  to  ease 
the  pressure  in  northern  Galicia,  the  Rus- 
sians attacked  the  now  weakened  Austrian 
lines  in  southeastern  Galicia  and  Bukowina 
between  the  Dniester  and  Pruth  rivers  on 
the  front  from  Kolomea  to  Czernowitz. 
The  Austrians  fell  back  to  their  bridge 
heads  along  the  Pruth  and  there  held  them, 
taking  the  counter  offensive  at  every  op- 
portunity in  order  to  keep  all  the  Russian 
troops  possible  in  that  area.  On  May  8th 
the  Germans  captured  Libau  in  the  north, 
occupied  Chavli,  and  their  cavalry  cut  the 
railroads  northeast  of  Kovno.  By  May 
14th  General  Mackensen's  advance  guards 
were  before  Przemysl,  the  former  Austrian 
fortress,  then  strongly  held  by  the  Russians, 
and  the  Austrian  advance  detachments 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  Russians 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  San.  Owing  to 
the  great  dent  in  their  line,  the  Russians 
in  the  Kielce  district  of  Poland  and  along 
the  Pilica  River  began  to  fall  back  before 
the  German  pressure  on  these  points.  On 
May  15th  the  Austro-Germans  reached 
the  line  of  the  San  River  and  had  captured 
all  the  towns  on  the  west  bank  except 
Przemysl,  forcing  the  Russians  into  their 
defensive  lines  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
Russians,  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
pressure,  tried  offensive  moves  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula  River  against  the  Rawa 
and  Bzura  German  lines  west  of  Warsaw. 
These  moves,  however,  had  no  effect. 


The  Russians  now  were  attempting  to 
reform  their  lines  east  of  the  San  River, 
and  for  that  purpose  were  gathering  every 
available  man  that  could  be  found  in  that 
vicinity,  while  their  comrades  south  of 
Przemysl,  now  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded in  the  foothills  of  the  Carpathians, 
extricated  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
The  San  north  of  Przemysl  is  a  narrow, 
rapid-flowing  stream,  fordable  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  at  only  a  few  places,  a  for- 
midable military  obstacle.  General  Mack- 
ensen,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  cross- 
ing, assembled  a  great  battery  of  1,500  guns 
on  a  20-mile  front  opposite  and  north  of 
Jaroslaw  and  by  May  20th  had  obtained 
a  strong  lodgment  across  the  river.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrians,  pushing  through 
the  Uzsok  Pass  in  the  direction  of  Stry, 
forced  the  remaining  Russians  back  upon 
the  marshes  between  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Dniester  River  and  the  San  River, 
southeast  of  Przemysl. 

The  Russians  now  had  on  the  way  all 
the  available  men  from  the  interior  of 
Russia  and  were  concentrating  them  at 
Warsaw,  Ivangorod,  and  Lublin,  while 
from  Bessarabia  in  the  Odessa  district 
troops,  probably  intended  for  a  future 
move  on  Turkey,  were  headed  up  toward 
Czernowitz  and  the  Dniester  area  in  south- 
eastern Galicia.  in  the  meantime  the 
Germans  had  captured  Windau  in  Cour- 
land,  were  in  touch  with  the  Russians  at 
Mitau,  and  were  pushing  patrols  up  along 
the  Gulf  of  Riga  toward  the  city  of  that 
name,  while  considerable  bodies  of  infantry 
were  landed  by  ships  at  Libau  and  Windau. 

The  main  direction  of  the  German  de- 
monstration in  the  Russian  Baltic  prov- 
inces has  not  yet  made  itself  manifest 
at  the  time  when  this  is  written.  It  would 
appear  probable,  however,  that  if  the 
Germans  can  maintain  themselves  in 
sufficient  strength  in  this  area,  it  is  designed 
to  turn  the  line  of  the  Niemen  River  east 
of  Kovno  for  an  advance  on  Vilna.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  foodstuffs,  horses, 
and  cattle  are  being  gathered  in  this  rich 
agricultural  area.  The  Russians  are  at- 
tempting a  counter  offensive  against  the 
Germans  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  where 
the  San  and  Vistula  rivers  come  together, 
but  up  to  June  ist  made  little  progress. 
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THE    RUSSIAN    BATTLE 

By  May  15th  the  Germanic  allies  had  reached  the 
west  banks  of  the  San  River  and  had  captured  all  the 
towns  except  the  fortress  of  Przemysl,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Russians.  The  pursuit  was  steadily  main- 
tained for  ten  days,  covering  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles.  The  Russians  attempted  to  reorganize  the 
remnants  of  their  defeated  forces  behind  the  line  of  the 
San  River  and  brought  up  reinforcements  from  every 
possible  source.     To  the  south  of  the  San  River  along 

The  Austro-Germans  in  northern  Galicia 
at  that  time  were  replenishing  their  stocks 
of  ammunition  and  bringing  up  their  re- 
serves for  keeping  up  their  attacks  in  this 
area.  Under  General  von  Mackensen  they 
captured  Przemysl  on  June  3d.     The  effect 
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the  Carpathians  the  Russians  made  great  efforts  to 
extricate  their  troops,  which  were  now  hotly  engaged 
with  the  Austrians  in  that  area  who  had  begun  an- 
other attack  in  the  direction  of  Stry.  Along  the 
Dniester  River  the  Russians  drove  the  Austrians  back 
to  the  Pruth  River,  in  the  Baltic  provinces  the 
Germans  took  the  seaport  of  Libau,  Chavli,  cut 
the  railroad  northeast  of  Vilna,  and  pushed  north 
and  east  toward  Windau  and  Riga. 

of  this  movement  has  been  to  clear  the 
northern  Carpathians  of  all  Russians  and  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  re- 
pair the  damage,  at  least  for  some  months 
to  come,  as  the  Austro-Germans  report  that 
they  have  taken  a  very  large  number  of 
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The  Russians  by  this  time  had  succeeded  in  reor- 
ganizing their  forces  to  a  great  extent  behind  the  line 
of  the  San  River,  but  not  before  General  Mackensen 
had  forced  a  crossing  on  a  twenty-mile  front  north  of 
Przemysl.  The  Austrians  pushed  hard  south  of 
Przemysl  and  completely  cleared  the  Northern  Car- 
pathians of  Russians,  pursuing  them  to  the  marshes 
at  the  head  of  the  Dniester  River,  which  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  in  flood.  The  Russians  are  concentrat- 
ing all  their  available  new  formations  that  have  been 
hurriedly  brought  from  the  interior  of  the  country  at 
Warsaw,  Ivangorod,  and  Lublin.  They  have  taken 
the  offensive  to  cover  these  concentrations  wherever 
possible,  especially  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  San  and  Vistula  rivers,  where  they  have 

Russian  prisoners  and  great  quantities  of 
war  material  of  all  sorts. 


made  some  progress.  The  Germanic  allies  are  now 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  swamp  lands  in  this  area  and 
the  Russians  are  close  to  their  railroads.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  prisoners  and  a  vast  quantity  of  war 
material  have  been  taken  by  the  Austro-Germans. 
This  means  that  the  total  casualties  inflicted  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  men  of  at  least  ten  Russian  army 
corps,  in  doing  this  they  have  stood  very  heavy 
losses  but  all  their  organizations  are  practically  in- 
tact. In  the  Baltic  provinces  the  Germans  have  oc- 
cupied Windau  and  transported  troops  by  sea  to  both 
this  place  and  Libau,  from  which  points  they  are  ad- 
vancing eastward  with  the  object  of  menacing  the 
Russian  communications  in  Poland.  Przemysl  is  being 
assaulted  vigorously  by  the  Germanic  forces. 

The    Teutonic    allies,    therefore,    have 
dealt  the  first  blow  against  the  Russians 
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in  the  summer  campaign,  and  as  they  stand 
now  will  at  least  compel  a  considerable 
re-arrangement  of  Russian  forces  through- 
out Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  even 
if  they  accomplish  nothing  more.  They 
have  also  stopped  the  probability  of  any 
large  Russian  expedition  against  Turkey 
and  rendered  it  possible,  should  necessity 
arise,  to  detach  forces  from  the  eastern  front 
for  duty  against  France  or  against  Italy. 
The  outcome  of  the  whole  operation  in 
Galicia  and  Courland  leaves  the  Russian 
lines  in  this  district  almost  exactly  where 
they  were  on  October  20th — long  before 
Przemysl's  first  fall.     The  line  of  the  San 


River,  with  its  fringe  of  swamps,  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  further  Teutonic  advance.  Suc- 
cess for  the  Austro-Germans  toward  Lem- 
berg  would  place  the  Russians  south  of  the 
Dniester  in  great  danger,  as  they  would  have 
their  communications  threatened.  The 
Russians  are  also  awaiting  a  possible  stroke 
from  the  north  and  East  Prussia.  The 
Russians  sorely  need  ammunition  and 
military  equipment  of  all  sorts.  The  port 
of  Archangel  in  the  Arctic  became  free 
of  ice  in  May.  This  port  and  Vladivostok 
on  the  Pacific  are  their  only  available  great 
ports  of  entrance  for  military  material  at 
the  present  time. 


WAR  BY  INCHES  IN  THE  WEST 

THE    STALEMATE    IN    THE    DECISIVE    THEATRE    OF    THE    EUROPEAN    WAR 


UP  TO  the  present  time — June 
ist — nothing  has  been  done 
to  indicate  that  the  great 
"spring  drive''  of  the  British 
and  French  against  the  Ger- 
mans, which  was  to  begin  under  a  full  head 
of  steam  on  May  ist,  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted or  in  any  way  started.  There 
have  been  many  actions  of  a  terrific  char- 
acter but  these  have  been  local  affairs  when 
compared  to  the  whole  situation.  The 
Germans  have  kept  on  the  western  front 
only  a  "screen"  of  men,  holding  their 
larger  bodies  of  troops  in  reserve  to  meet 
the  concentrated  attack  at  any  point.  This 
has  been  possible  because  the  Germans 
have  the  inside  of  a  curved  line.  Mau- 
beuge  and  Laon  have  been  bases  for  re- 
serves. Each  attack  made  by  the  Allies 
has  met  considerable  immediate  success 
in  consequence.  This  was  true  in  Cham- 
pagne and  before  Ypres.  In  both  these 
cases  the  Allies  broke  completely  through 
the  German  lines  of  trenches,  but  were 
checked  by  the  attacks  of  the  reserves. 

The  most  serious  trials  of  strength  have 
been  at  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  Perthes, 
and  at  the  Heights  of  the  Meuse,  where 
the  engagements  lasted  over  many  days  and 
the  Germans  had  plenty  of  time  to  bring  up 
their  reserves.     In  all  these  cases  the  Ger- 


mans counter  attacked  violently,  but  the 
French  held  what  they  had  gained.  Most 
of  the  attacks  were  made  by  the  older  ter- 
ritorials and  reserves,  the  "unshaven/'  as 
the  French  call  them.  The  best  French 
troops  have  not  seen  much  action  this  spring. 

The  Germans  during  May  made  a  de- 
termined attack  with  two  army  corps  on  a 
front  of  about  seven  miles  northeast  of 
Ypres  and  advanced  in  some  places  as 
much  as  four  miles.  The  object  of  this 
attack  was  entirely  local  in  its  nature  and 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  firmly  estab- 
lishing the  German  line  in  that  vicinity 
with  its  right  on  the  hills  which  adjoin  the 
inundated  islands  about  five  miles  north 
of  Ypres;  also,  to  take  Ypres,  an  important 
road  centre,  and  to  establish  a  firm  footing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Yser  River  [canal], 
which  for  a  long  time  has  formed  a  wet 
ditch  between  the  contending  forces  in  this 
locality. 

The  French,  on  their  part,  have  made 
sharp  local  attacks,  notably  north  of  Arras, 
gaining  here  and  there  from  one  to  two 
miles  of  ground.  It  is  in  this  vicinity  that 
the  German  lines  are  nearest  to  the  coast, 
and  should  the  Germans  make  a  successful 
drive  through  here,  the  French,  English, 
and  Belgian  forces  north  of  this  locality 
would  necessarily  be  cut  off. 


WAR    BY    INCHES    IN    THE   WEST 
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The  Germans'  effort  here  has  been  to 
reach  the  River  Somme  and  shorten  their 
line,  as  well  as  to  capture  all  northern 
France.  They  directed  their  strongest 
attacks  here  last  October,  throwing  the 
Bavarians  and  the  Prussian  Guard  against 
the  French  Tenth  Army,  then  in  the  process 
of  formation  under  General  de  Maud'huy. 
They  were  stopped,  however,  at  that  time, 
on  a  line  running  nearly  due  north  from 
Arras  to  Bethune,  and  they  have  been  los- 
ing ground  continuously  in  that  region  all 
winter.  They  have  not  captured  a  single 
trench,  whereas  the  French  territorials 
have  won  almost  all  the  local  German  first 
line  trenches.  This  has  required  long, 
patient  effort,  gaining  a  few  yards  at  a  time, 
work  at  which  the  French  territorials  have 
shown  themselves  equal  to  the  best  Bava- 
rian troops. 

Sharp  attacks  have  also  been  made  by 
the  French  southeast  of  Verdun  and  in 
Alsace,  while  the  Germans  have  attacked 
in  Argonne  west  of  Verdun,  all  of  these 
with  no  appreciable  success.  The  main 
force  of  the  French  army  continues  to  be 
deployed  between  Rheims  and  Epinal 
back  of  the  salient  in  their  lines,  the  apex 
of  which  is  the  great  fortress  of  Verdun. 
It  is  from  this  great  stronghold  toward 
Metz  and  the  Treves  Gap  that  the  true 
line  of  offense  of  the  French  army  lies,  and 
a  successful  move  in  this  direction  well 
carried  through  would  isolate  the  bulk  of 
the  German  army  which  lies  west  of  that 
line.  All  through  this  district  both  French 
and  Germans  have  been  attacking  for 
months  with  but  little  general  success. 

Up  to  the  present,  then,  the  military 
situation  on  the  western  front  is  about  the 
same  as  it  has  been  during  the  winter:  that 
is,  a  stalemate.  France  has  now  all  its 
able-bodied  men  of  fighting  age  incorpor- 
ated in  her  military  establishment.  Never 
again  during  this  war  will  it  be  able  to  have 
so  many  of  its  own  sons  under  the  tricolor 
as  it  has  at  the  present  time.  The  reason 
that  it  cannot  have  more  is  that  all  its  able- 
bodied  men  have  been  called  out  and  that 
its  annual  contingent  of  able-bodied  men  of 
military  age  does  not  exceed  250,000.  Its 
loss  from  deaths  due  to  war  alone,  exclud- 
ing the  prisoners  of  war,  largely  exceeds 
this   number.     Its   army   at   the   present 


THE    WESTERN    THEATRE    ON    MAY    23D 

Little  change  is  manifest  in  the  positions  of  the  con- 
tenders on  this  front  in  the  last  six  months.  Attacks 
of  all  have  been  local,  have  in  some  cases  made  or 
lost  a  few  hundred  yards,  in  some  cases  a  very  few 
thousand.  These  have  been  about  equally  divided 
between  the  contestants.  The  French  have  done 
most  of  the  attacking,  and  the  Germans  have  held 
them  back  by  sharp  counter  attacks.  Some  of  the 
attacks  have  involved  as  great  a  body  as  two  army 
corps.  The  Germans  have  about  one  million  men  on 
this  front.  From  the  Swiss  frontier  to  Metz,  gener- 
ally speaking,  these  troops  are  organized  primarily  for 
defense;  west  of  Metz  they  are  not  only  organized  for 
defense  but  for  offense  as  well.  The  Allies  dispose  of 
about  one  and  one  half  millions  of  men  on  the  line 
itself,  while  behind  the  line  is  an  equal  number  of 
organized  reserves.  This  is  nearly  the  limit  of  their 
available  personnel.  Of  the  allied  front  the  Belgians 
hold  about  7  miles,  the  British  25,  and  the  French  420. 
This  is  the  most  decisive  theatre  of  the  whole  Euro- 
pean war  because,  could  France  obtain  a  decision  over 
Germany  or  Germany  a  decision  over  the  French,  the 
strongest  opponent  would  be  eliminated.  The  short- 
ness of  the  front  has  made  it  possible  to  entrench  it 
completely  and  thereby  has  reduced  the  military 
operations  to  siege  methods  that  offer  slight  chances  of 
success  to  either  side. 

time  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency, 
not  only  in  its  personnel  but  in  its  train- 
ing, equipment,  and  discipline.  The  only 
accessions  of  men  that  can  come  to  it  may 
be  from  England.  These,  however,  are 
problematical,  and,  as  they  consist  of  units 
improvised  since  the  war  began,  they  can- 
not for  a  long  time  equal  its  own  troops  in 
offensive  ability.  France  as  a  whole  is 
keyed  this  spring  to  the  highest  pitch.     If 
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military  strategy  permits,  it  is  willing  to 
make  whatever  sacrifice  is  necessary  to 
get  the  Germans  off  French  soil.  The 
French  recognize  that  this  will  be  an  un- 
dertaking expensive  in  Hves,  but  the 
sacrifice  is  already  accepted  as  a  necessity. 

The  Belgian  contingent,  of  about 
50,000  men,  is  so  small  as  to  count  little  in 
an  offensive  way.  As  for  months  past,  the 
Belgians  are  holding  about  7  miles  of  front, 
the  British  about  25  miles,  and  the  French 
about  420  miles. 

The  Belgians  have  won  certain  strat- 
egic positions  by  crossing  the  inundated 
district  and  taking  the  advanced  German 
positions  from  which  they  were  able,  from  a 
thoroughly  protected  position,  to  attack  the 
French  troops  to  both  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  presence  of  the  Belgians 
across  the  Yser  also  necessitates  the  keep- 
ing of  a  considerable  force  opposite  them  to 
protect  the  German  front  and  also  to  pro- 
tect the  German  flank  in  making  attacks. 
The  French  troops  along  the  sea,  in  the 
sand  dunes,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
positions  gained  by  the  Belgians  to  push 
steadily  on  toward  Ostend.  They  have 
gained  only  a  few  miles,  and  the  German 
troops  against  them  have  been  strength- 
ened to  prevent  the  line  being  turned  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea. 


Against  the  Allied  line  of  about  1,500,000 
men  and  an  equal  number  in  reserve,  the 
Germans  have  about  one  million,  with 
available  augmentations  dependent  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  campaigns  in 
other  places.  The  Allies  at  best,  then, 
have  a  preponderance  of  about  three  to 
one  on  this  whole  front  should  they  throw 
in  every  available  man.  To  undertake  a 
general  offensive  just  at  the  present  time, 
against  the  exceptionally  strong  positions 
which  they  will  have  to  surmount  all  along 
the  line,  appears  to  be.  a  desperate  ven- 
ture. However,  if  it  is  to  be  done  it  will 
be  started,  in  all  probability,  within  a 
short  time. 

France  is  Germany's  most  dangerous 
opponent,  and  Germany  is  France's  most 
dangerous  opponent.  A  decision  obtained 
by  one  over  the  other  would  more  hastily 
lead  to  a  cessation  of  the  present  war  and 
an  arrangement  by  the  various  Powers  than 
any  other  one  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
due  to  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
front  and  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
communications,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  decision  in  this  theatre  than  in  any 
other  place,  and  the  stalemate  which  has 
characterized  this  most  decisive  theatre  of 
the  war  for  months  is  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come. 


WHAT  ITALY'S  ARMIES  CAN  DO 

TO   RID  THEIR    COUNTRY   OF  THE   MENACE   OF  AUSTRIA'S    CONTROL   OF    THE    ALPS 

THAT   COMMAND   THE    VALLEYS    OF    THE    RIVER    PO — HOW 

THEY    CAN    HELP   THE    ALLIES 


ITALY'S  accession  to  the  list  of  the 
Allies,  which  occurred  on  May  23d, 
was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  both 
military  and  political.  The  chief  mil- 
itary reason  is  that  the  Austrians  hold 
the  crests  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
on  Italy's  northern  frontier,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  easy  for  them  to  invade  the  fertile 
valleys  bordering  the  River  Po  in  northern 
Italy.  Not  until  Italy  can  possess  itself 
of  these  heights  can  it  have  any  assurance 
of  being  able  to  protect  itself  from  a  north- 
ern invasion,  and  not  until  this  immunity 


from  a  northern  invasion  is  secured  can 
Italy  hope  to  become  a  great  nation. 

The  military  significance  of  this  great 
barrier  of  the  Alps  is  the  same  to-day  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Romans.  So  long 
as  these  heights  were  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north,  Rome  remained  a  small 
state.  Rome  began  as  a  small  military 
community  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  Its 
next  move  in  expansion  was  to  cross  the 
Apennines  and  gain  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
This  greatly  consolidated  its  power  and 
formed  the  basis  of  its  future  expansion. 
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THE    DECISIVE   THEATRE    OF 

The  Austrian  province  of  Trentino  projects  like  a 
great  bastion  into  Northern  Italy.  Through  the  cen- 
tre of  this  bastion  runs  the  River  Adige,  which  fur- 
nishes an  open  door  to  the  northern  invader.  This 
great  bastion,  with  its  easy  means  of  ingress  into 
Northern  Italy,  is  directly  on  the  flank  of  any  Italian 
move  toward  Trieste  and  the  country  around  it.     The 


THE  AUSTRO-ITALIAN  WAR 
whole  area  between  the  River  Po  and  Trieste  forms  a 
drainage  basin  for  the  Alps,  the  crests  and  southern 
slopes  of  which  are  everywhere  held  by  the  Austrians. 
These  mountains  on  the  north  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
io,ooo  feet,  on  the  east  to  a  height  of  6,ooo  feet,  and 
form  a  most  formidable  military  barrier  to  any  in- 
vasions from  the  south. 
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Not  until  its  victorious  legions  crossed  the 
Alps  and  established  themselves  firmly  to 
the  north  of  them  did  it  become  a  great 
World  Power  of  the  period.  And  then, 
when  its  hands,  weakened  by  centuries  of 
unchallenged  power  and  its  degenerating 
influence,  let  fall  the  northern  passes  Rome 
ceased  to  exist  as  mistress  of  the  then 
known  world. 

The  strategic  considerations  are  the  same 
to-day.  Italy,  to  be  a  great  State,  must 
possess  the  Alpine  passes.  The  States  to 
the  north  must  prevent  it  to  protect  them- 
selves. Modern  Italy  has  consolidated  its 
power  on  the  old  Roman  peninsula,  "has 
crossed  the  Apennines,''  and  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  mountain  barrier  gazing 
intently  toward  the  north.  There  are 
■  many  points  of  difference,  however,  between 
the  ancient  Romans  and  the  modern  Ital- 
ians which  greatly  affect  their  ability  to 
carry  out  their  national  aspirations.  Rome, 
in  its  days  of  glory,  sent  out  in  its  legions 
men  all  of  one  blood.  Their  military  sys- 
tem, training,  organization,  and  equipment 
were  far  superior  to  those  of  their  adver- 
saries. Their  unity  of  purpose  was  abso- 
lute. For  these  reasons,  even  against  un- 
believable odds,  their  eagles  screamed  vic- 
toriously at  the  end  of  practically  every 
campaign  for  several  centuries.  Modern 
Italy  has  neither  the  homogeneity  of  peo- 
ple and  institutions  nor  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  armed  forces  which  the  Romans 
possessed.  Their  problem  is  the  same  but 
the  means  for  carrying  it  out  are  not  so 
potent.  In  Northern  Italy  the  population 
is  descended  largely  from  the  Gallic  and 
Germanic  hordes  that  formerly  poured 
through  the  Alps  and  were  annihilated  in  a 
military  way  or  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  as  slaves,  some  later  going  as 
conquerors  and  peopling  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  north.  This  stock,  comprising 
roughly  one  third  of  the  population,  is 
efficient  military  material.  In  central 
Italy  the  racial  elements  exhibit  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  old  Roman  con- 
querors of  the  world  from  whom  they  are 
largely  descended.  In  the  south,  however, 
and  in  Sicily,  the  Arab  element  enters  into 
the  mixture  of  national  characteristics 
which  contain  a  hodgepodge  of  all  the  old 
trading    nations    of    the    Mediterranean. 


These  are  probably  the  weakest  racial  ele- 
ments, from  a  military  standpoint,  in  mod- 
ern Italy. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  approximately 
35,000,000,  giving  a  total  of  about  3,500,000 
men  of  arms-bearing  age.  The  country  is 
divided  into  twelve  army  corps  districts, 
so  that  Italy's  available  field  army,  aside 
from  its  troops  engaged  in  non-mobile  duty, 
cannot  exceed  800,000  men.  The  military 
system,  founded  on  its  present  basis  in 
1875,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  great 
European  states.  Its  thoroughness,  how- 
ever, when  compared  to  that  of  France,  for 
example — in  which  90  per  cent,  of  the  arms- 
bearingpopulation  actually  render  service  in 
time  of  peace — or  to  Germany  and  Austria, 
is  inferior.  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
by  Italy  to  perfect  its  armed  forces  during 
recent  years,  and  during  the  last  year  es- 
pecially details  of  organization,  equipment, 
and  training  have  been  thoroughly  ren- 
ovated and  brought  up  to  date. 

The  modern  Italian  army  has  never  been 
truly  tested.  In  Abyssinia  it  did  not  dis- 
tinguish itself.  In  Tripoli  it  operated 
against  a  very  weak,  disorganized,  and  in- 
efficiently led  enemy.  It  is  unused  to  war 
and  has  yet  to  prove  its  value.  Against 
it,  in  the  principal  theatre  of  operations  at 
least — along  Italy's  northern  frontier — it 
is  faced  by  the  Austrian  troops  in  their 
own  mountain  fastnesses.  These  troops 
are  now  inured  to  war  and  include  veterans 
of  a  hundred  battlefields.  In  addition,  the 
troops  of  Germany  will  be  found  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  their  Austrian  allies,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  after  the  last  ten 
months  of  conflict  these  fighting  men,  in 
their  homogeneity  of  personnel,  organiza- 
tion, training,  and  equipment,  and  in  their 
perfect  unity  of  purpose,  are  probably  more 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  or  even  Spartans, 
than  any  other  nation  now  in  existence. 

The  most  important  strategical  aspect 
of  Italy's  position  is  the  Austrian  frontier 
in  the  province  of  Trentino,  which  projects 
like  a  great  wedge  or  rock-walled  bastion 
between  the  Italian  provinces  of  Lombardy 
and  Venetia.  Along  the  rest  of  the  frontier 
towering  mountains  confront  the  Italians 
everywhere  except  in  the  area  immediately 
north  of  Trieste,  where  the  great  heights 
give  way  to  more  gentle  slopes.     But  here 
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again  the  Isonzo  River  forms  for  Austria 
a  strong  defensive  line  on  both  sides  of 
Goritz,  and  back  of  it  again  rise  great 
mountains.  All  these  heights  and  their 
southern  slopes  to  the  fertile  valleys  of 
Italy  are  held  by  the  Austrians.  To 
heighten  their  menace,  through  the  apex 
of  the  Trentino  bastion  is  a  natural  opening 
formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige  River 
flowing  through  Verona,  only  thirty  miles 
from  the  Austrian  frontier.  The  straight 
distance  from  the  point  where  the  Adige 
River  crosses  the  Austro-Italian  border 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea  near  Venice  is  scarcely 
100  miles,  so  that  any  force  which  Italy 
may  throw  to  the  east  in  the  direction  of 
Udine,  Goritz,  and  the  Istrian  peninsula 
of  Austria  would  have  its  flank  dangerously 
menaced  by  the  Austrians  operating  from 
along  any  of  the  numerous  streams  which 
form  this  part  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Alps,  the  heads  of  which  the  Austrians 
control.  The  only  way  Italy  can  make  an 
attack  north  from  Verona  and  yet  keep  its 
communications  squarely  behind  it  and  its 
flanks  unexposed  is  along  the  line  of  the 
Adige  River;  and  to  make  good  on  this  line 
of  operations  in  the  face  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  obstacles  imposed  is  truly  a  her- 
culean task.  West  of  the  Adige  River  and 
its  tributaries  no  good  main  line  of  opera- 
tions for  an  invasion  to  the  north  can  be 
found  in  the  Alpine  wall;  and  only  a  few 
miles  west  of  this  valley,  Switzerland,  firm 
in  its  armed  neutrality,  guards  the  passes 
of  the  mountains. 

The  artificial  defenses  on  both  sides  of 
the  frontier  are  profuse  and  modern  in 
every  respect.  The  railroad  systems  on 
both  sides  are  complete,  but  in  these 
Italy  has  somewhat  of  an  advantage.  It 
has  two  practically  parallel  lines  of  rail- 
road running  generally  from  Verona  and 
Rovigo  northeast  into  Austria  through 
the  province  of  Venetia.  Through  Tren- 
tino, Austria  has  one  principal  line  of  rail- 
road running  through  Trent  to  Verona  and 
three  other  lines  entering  eastern  Venetia 
from  Villach,  Goritz,  and  Trieste,  re- 
spectively. No  matter  what  main  line 
of  operations  the  Italians  adopt  in  northern 
Italy  against  Austria,  the  task  is  a  difficult 
one.  Italy's  natural  lines  of  defense,  in 
addition  to  the   River  Adige,  which  can 


easily  be  turned  from  theAustrianTrentino, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  River  Po,  flowing 
generally  from  west  to  east,  a  few  miles 
south.  Even  this  river  may  be  turned, 
although  with  difficulty,  by  invasions  from 
the  Austrian  Trentino.  Farther  south 
the  line  of  the  Apennine  Mountains 
forms  a  strong  Italian  defense  practically 
across  Italy  from  Genoa  to  Forli.  These 
mountains  vary  in  height  from  3,000  to 
6,000  feet  and  in  former  times  have  forced 
back  many  an  invasion.  The  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  River  Po,  and  those  of  its  tribu- 
taries and  contiguous  streams,  form  one  of 
the  great  battlegrounds  of  the  world  and 
here  again,  as  in  former  days,  some  of  the 
great  decisive  battles  may  be  fought. 

Italy's  eyes  glance  also  at  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  opposite  side  from 
its  own  coast;  and  to  Albania,  particularly, 
its  desires  seem  to  extend.  It  has  now  a 
force  of  about  one  army  corps  in  the  ex- 
cellent port  of  Avlona.  This  harbor  is 
strategically  located  because  from  it  roads 
lead  out  to  the  interior  which  would  place 
Italian  forces  operating  from  Avlona  as  a 
base  on  the  flank  of  any  move  south  from 
Servia  toward  Greece  or  Salonika,  south- 
west from  Bulgaria  or  north  from  Greece 
toward  Albania,  Servia,  or  to  the  east.  In 
addition,  Albania  itself  constitutes  a  fertile 
area  with  excellent  ports  along  its  sea- 
board. Dalmatia  also,  now  held  by  Aus- 
tria and  abounding  in  excellent  ports, 
would  be  a  great  acquisition.  Italy  is 
interested  not  only  in  these  provinces  but 
also  in  the  /Egean  Islands,  the  Dardanelles, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Africa,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  its  aspirations  to  become  the 
predominant  naval  Power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Aside  from  military  operations  along  its 
northern  frontier,  Italy's  participation  in 
the  war  necessarily  involves  oversea  expe- 
ditions. Its  navy  in  the  Adriatic  appears 
somewhat  superior  to  that  of  Austria  and 
certainly  should  be  superior  with  the  ac- 
cession of  some  Allied  ships.  The  Adri- 
atic, however,  is  not  a  broad  sea,  and  a  mod- 
ern submarine  develops  its  highest  efficiency 
in  deep  water  of  this  character.  The 
Austrian  submarines  have  operated  with 
success  as  far  south  as  the  Strait  of  Otranto. 

So  far,  Italy's  strategy  has  not  been  re- 
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vealed.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  only  defense  that  it  can  make  for  its 
northern  provinces  of  Venetia  and  Lom- 
bardy  is  a  vigorous  oflfense  against  the 
Austrians,  the  principal  concentration 
point  for  which  is  in  the  area  around  Ver- 
ona, with  a  secondary  concentration  area 
northeast  of  Venice.  Opposed  to  this,  the 
Austrian  concentration  is  south  of  Inns- 
bruck, with  a  secondary  point  north  of 
Trieste.  It  is  rumored  that  Italy  is  assem- 
bling a  force  close  to  Brindisi,  in  the  heel  of 
Italy,  and  is  collecting  transports  for  an 
oversea  expedition.  Whether  these  troops 
will  go  to  Aviona  and  join  with  the  Ser- 
vians for  an  invasion  northward  into  Aus- 
tria or  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the 
Dardanelles,   Asia    Minor,    Dalmatia,    is- 


tria,  or  even  the  northern  frontier,  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  decisive  theatre  of  war  for 
Italy  is  its  northern  frontier,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  a  great  effort  will  be  made  in 
that  direction.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  this  entails  the  overcoming  of  nat- 
ural obstacles  of  tremendous  military 
strength;  and  a  great  preponderance  of 
military  efficiency  will  be  required  to  make 
it  a  success. 

As  to  the  general  effect  on  the  European 
war  of  Italy's  entrance,  conjectures  only 
can  be  made.  The  Austro-Germans  will 
have  to  keep  about  500,000  men  on  this 
frontier.  They  appear  to  be  abundantly 
able  to  do  so  at  the  present  time.  No 
immediate  effect  on  the  war  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  can  be  expected. 


THE  STUBBORN  DARDANELLES 


FIVE    WEEKS    TO   GAIN    FIVE    MILES    FOR   THE    ALLIES    ON    THE    GALLIPOLI    PENIN- 
SULA  LAND   AND    WATER    ATTACKS    BY    A    HETEROGENEOUS    EXPEDI- 
TION    AGAINST     STRONG    TURKISH     FORTIFICATIONS 
IN    MOUNTAINOUS    COUNTRY 


THE  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
Allied  fleets  to  force  their  way 
through  the  Dardanelles  on 
March  i8th  and  the  days  fol- 
lowing entailed  the  loss  of 
three  second-line  battleships  and  smaller 
craft  from  gunfire  and  mines.  The  French 
and  English  then  prepared  to  force  the 
entrance  by  the  use  of  a  field  army,  and 
for  this  purpose  French  troops  from  the 
mother  country,  native  organizations  from 
the  African  dependencies,  British  troops 
of  various  sorts  from  England,  Australians, 
Nev/  Zealanders,  and  contingents  from  In- 
dia were  gradually  assembled  and  equipped 
in  Egypt  and  at  other  points  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Island  of  Lemnos, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  Dardanelles, 
was  used  as  a  rendezvous,  and  a  great 
fleet  of  transports  with  these  mixed  forces 
began  assembling  there  in  the  middle  of 
April,  the  whole  force,  of  about  100,000 
men,  being  under  the  command  of  General 
Ian  Hamilton,  General  D'Amade  com- 
manding   the  French  contingent.     Every 


equipment  and  facility  for  a  landing  and 
for  shore  operations,  which  the  English 
know  so  well  how  to  provide,  had  been 
obtained.  The  landings  commenced  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  being  preceded 
by  a  demonstration  against  Smyrna  and 
a  landing  of  about  10,000  troops  at  Enos, 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros.  On  April 
25th  the  landings  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dardanelles  began  under  the  protecting 
fire  of  the  warships.  Five  beaches  on  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula  were  used,  stretching 
from  Cape  Suvla  to  Sidd-el-Bahr,  a  front 
of  about  -  twenty  miles.  About  60,000 
men  were  put  ashore  on  this  peninsula, 
besides  4,000  French  troops  at  Kum  Kaleh 
on  the  Asiatic  side.  The  landings  were 
completed  by  April  29th  and  were  suc- 
cessful on  all  but  the  beach  near  Cape 
Suvla,  where  the  Turks  drove  the  Allies 
back  into  the  sea.  The  landing  forces 
sustained  heavy  loss  as  the  Turks  put  up  a 
strong  resistance,  but  the  Turks  were 
unable  to  prevent  the  landings  in  the  face 
of  the  cross  fire  from  the  warships. 
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THE    DARDANELLES   ON    APRIL   25TH 

On  April  25th  the  landing  operations  of  the  Allied 
troops  commenced  on  both  sides  of  the  Dardanelles, 
at  Enos,  Cape  Suvla,  Gaba  Tepe,  Cape  Tepe,  Cape 
Hellas,  Sidd  El-Bahr,  Kum  Kaleh,  and  a  few  days 
later  at  Gyhekli,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Kum  Kaleh. 
The  landings  were  successfully  accomplished  under 
the  fire  of  the  warships  at  all  points  except  in  the  vic- 
inity of  Cape  Suvla.  At  Kum  Kaleh,  4,000  French 
Senegalese  troops  were  driven  off  also,  but  later  re- 
turned and  also  landed  at  Gyhekli.  About  10,000 
men  were  put  ashore  at  Enos  and  60,000  on  the  Gal- 
lipoli  Peninsula.  The  personnel  of  the  Allied  force  is 
one  of  the  most  heterogeneous  that  ever  fought  under 
one  banner.  There  are  native  British  troops,  colon- 
ials from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  natives  of  India 
and  Africa,  and  French  from  the  parent  country,  from 
Africa,  and  from  their  Foreign  Legion,  composed  of  all 
nationalities.  There  are  few  countries,  races,  or  creeds 
which  do  not  have  some  representative  in  this  ex- 
peditionary force.  It  is  commanded  by  the  English 
General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  The  landings  were  com- 
pleted by  April  29th,  after  heavy  casualties  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  50,000  entrenched  Turks.  Wharves 
were  constructed,  all  vantage  points  possible  were 
seized,  and  everything  was  made  as  secure  as  possible 
by  the  Allies. 

The  Allies,  having  obtained  a  foothold 
on  the  peninsula,  began  to  build  wharves 
and  prepare  facilities  for  disembarkations 
and  supplies,  all  of  which  was  done  under 
continuous  fire  from  the  Turks.  By  May 
2d  the  French  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Dardanelles  had  been  forced  to  withdraw, 
but  they  again  landed  at  Gyhekli,  about 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Kum  Kaleh.  Upon 
taking  up  the  advance  the  Allies  on  the 
Gallipoli  found  every  step  contested.     The 


THE    DARDANELLES   ON    MAY   25TH 

By  May  25th  the  Allies  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula, 
now  numbering  80,000  men  well  equipped  for  this 
character  of  warfare,  have  been  able  to  maintain 
themselves  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  fire  of  the 
warships,  which  in  addition  to  shell  fire  are  using 
shrapnel  profusely,  have  advanced  about  five  miles 
and  confront  the  Turkish  main  position.  This  runs 
roughly  from  Eski  Hissarlik  opposite  Kum  Kaleh  to 
a  point  near  Sari  Bair,  a  front  of  about  twenty  miles. 
This  line  and  succeeding  lines  behind  it  are  very  effi- 
ciently entrenched  and  provided  with  all  modern  ex- 
pedients of  war.  The  Allies  have  been  brought  to  a 
distinct  stop  on  this  line  and  are  maintaining  their 
positions  with  difficulty.  The  Turks,  who  have  been 
on  the  lookout  for  a  Russian  expedition  on  the  Black 
Sea  or  a  possible  incursion  from  the  Balkans,  have 
held  most  of  their  troops  in  reserve.  They  are  now 
reinforcing  the  troops  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and 
are  considering  the  possibility  of  the  coming  of  Italian 
troops.  The  fire  of  the  Allied  warships  has  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  Turkish  water  defenses  or  on 
their  main  troop  positions  inland.  The  Allies  have 
lost  7  battleships  (5  British,  i  French,  i  Russian.) 
Many  of  their  small  craft  have  been  sunk  and  larger 
ones  injured  by  gun  fire.  Allied  submarines  have 
penetrated  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  have  caused 
some  temporary  damage  to  the  shipping.  The  Rus- 
sian fleet  has  demonstrated  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  lost  one  of  its  battleships.  Even  if 
the  Allies  are  able  to  force  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  task  of  finishing  Turkey  will  be  by 
no  means  complete,  as  every  yard  must  be  won  by 
hard  fighting  and  the  Bosphorus  is  even  harder 
to  take  than  the  Dardanelles  providing  the  Turk- 
ish army  maintains  the  efficiency  which  it  has  dis- 
played so  far. 

Turkish  fortifications  and  obstacles  which 
cover  the  whole  area  are  excellently  con- 
structed, profusely  supplied  with  artillery, 
and  adequately  manned.  During  the  month 
of  May  the  Allies  have  gradually  brought 
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up  their  forces  to  about  80,000  men  on  the 
GallipoH  Peninsula  and  have  advanced 
inland  an  average  of  from  four  to  five  miles, 
where  they  have  encountered  the  main 
Turkish  position  and  have  been  stopped 
short.  Their  losses  to  date  (June  ist) 
are  estimated  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent,  of 
the  force  originally  landed  on  the  GallipoH 
Peninsula.  The  Turks  in  the  beginning 
had  about  60,000  men  on  the  peninsula 
and  had  to  provide  for  a  possible  attack  on 
the  Bosphorus.  Since  the  Russian  defeat 
in  Galicia  and  the  sinking  of  one  of  the 
Russian  battleships  in  the  Black  Sea  this 
menace  has  been  removed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  Turks  are,  therefore,  sending 
reinforcements  to  the  peninsula  in  the  hope 
of  driving  the  Allies  back  to  their  ships. 

The  line  of  operations  adopted  by  the 
Allies  is  the  line  of  shortest  distance  for 
getting  to  the  defensive  works  along  the 
Dardanelles.  This  rugged,  mountainous 
peninsula,  however,  offers  exceptionally 
strong  defensive  positions  in  every  part 
and,  for  this  reason,  in  the  struggle 
for  its  possession,  the  tactical  advan- 
tages lie  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Turks. 
To  obtain  complete  control  of  the  Dar- 
danelles both  sides  of  the  Straits  must  be 
taken,  and  this  entails  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  field  army.  So  far  the  Turks, 
under  German  leadership,  are  exhibiting 
many  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  their 
ancestors,  and  it  appears  that  a  larger  and 
better  appointed  army  will  be  necessary  to 
open  the  Dardanelles. 

Where  these  troops  are  to  come  from  is  a 
question.  Bulgaria,  with  its  efficient  army, 
undoubtedly  holds  the  key  to  the  deadlock 
but  it  looks  with  dread  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Dardanelles  by  one  of  the  great 
Powers.  Italy  may  be  able  to  furnish  a 
contingent  also.  Even  after  the  reduction 
of  the  Dardanelles,  should  this  be  accom- 
plished, there  remains  the  reduction  of 
the  Bosphorus,  an  equally  difficult  task, 
especially  as  the  Turks  are  now  provided 
with  means  for  making  a  great  deal  of 
their  own  ammunition,  and  as  they  are 
now  equipped  with  submarines,  as  was 
shown  during  the  last  of  May  when  Turkish 
submarines,  probably  of  German  make, 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  and 
sunk  the  British  battleships  Triumph  and 


Majestic.  In  all,  seven  battleships  have 
been  sunk  by  the  Turks,  five  of  which  have 
been  English,  one  French,  and  one  Rus- 
sian. The  warships  have  been  unable  to 
cause  any  permanent  damage  to  the  Turk- 
ish fortifications  or  land  works  situated  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the  Turkish 
main  batteries  and  the  water  defenses  are 
still  as  efficient  as  ever  and  have  easily  held 
off  the  armored  ships  of  the  Allies  within  the 
Dardanelles.  English  submarines  have 
penetrated  the  Dardanelles  and  sunk  some 
of  the  smaller  Turkish  vessels  and  trans- 
ports. Two  of  the  three  submarines  of  the 
Allies  which  penetrated  the  Straits  appear 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 

In  the  Caucasus,  Russians  arid  Turks — 
about  four  army  corps  of  each — oppose 
each  other  along  the  frontier  in  very  much 
the  same  areas  that  they  did  in  April. 
They  alternately  take  the  offensive  and 
defensive.  In  eastern  Armenia  and  west- 
ern Persia  bands  of  Turkish  and  Russian 
irregulars  scour  the  country.  No  decision 
has  been  reached  in  this  field.  The  Turks 
have  kept  up  some  feeble  demonstrations 
against  the  Suez  Canal,  which  have  com- 
pelled the  British  to  keep  about  40,000 
troops  near  that  waterway  and  in  Egypt. 
There  has  been  little  activity  recently  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  the  British 
being  satisfied  in  holding  their  positions 
at  Kurnah  and  Ahwaz,  which  cover  the 
mouth  of  that  waterway.  The  Turks 
still  hold  one  army  corps  and  auxiliaries, 
about  50,000  men,  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna 
while  they  are  gradually  bringing  up  re- 
serves in  addition  to  their  six  available 
corps  to  the  principal  theatre  of  opera- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  Dardanelles, 
European  Turkey,  and  the  Bosphorus. 

So  far  as  the  main  European  war  is 
concerned,  the  Turkish  part  of  it  is  of 
secondary  importance.  The  main  issues 
of  the  struggle  will  be  determined  on  the 
west  front  of  Germany  or  the  east  front 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  Turkey's  effect 
on  this  main  conflict  has  been  and  will  be 
to  divert  several  hundred  thousand  men 
from  the  decisive  points  in  Europe  to  the 
Turkish  frontiers.  The  soundness  of  the 
strategy  of  the  Allies  in  this  particular  is, 
therefore,  open  to  question  from  many 
standpoints  at  the  present  time. 
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ENGLAND'S  NEW   CABINET  OF    "ALL 

THE  TALENTS" 

TO  UNITE  THE  COUNTRY  BEHIND  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR 

A  COALITION  MINISTRY  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  ALL  THE  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

WHO  THE  MEN  ARE,  WHY  THEY  WERE  CHOSEN,  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  TO  DO 


FOR  the  first  time  in  many  de- 
cades England  has  a  Govern- 
ment of  "all  the  talents/' 
After  nine  years  in  office  its 
Liberal  Ministry  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  Cabinet  of  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives. The  change  came  with  start- 
Hng  rapidity.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
newspaper  controversy  of  unusual  venom, 
of  which  the  chief  characteristics  were 
violent  attacks  upon  Lord  Kitchener, 
the  Minister  for  War,  and  upon  Mr.  Wins- 
ton Churchill,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, as  the  English  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  called.  Both  ministers  were 
virtually  charged  with  faulty  conduct  of 
the  war  in  their  respective  departments. 

Lord  Kitchener,  despite  his  great  reputa- 
tion and  the  success  with  which  in  less  than 
a  year  he  has  raised  in  England,  whose 
standing  army  was  only  less  small  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  a  force  of  prob- 
ably more  than  two  million  men,  was  ac- 
cused, first,  of  mismanaging  the  supplies  of 
shells  for  the  army  in  France,  and,  sec- 
ondly, of  mismanaging  the  recruiting  prob- 
lem in  England.  The  charge  against  him 
in  regard  to  ammunition  was  that  he  had 
under-estimated  the  importance  of  artil- 
lery in  trench  warfare  and  had  failed  to  or- 
ganize the  productive  power  of  British  am- 
munition producers  as  he  ought  to  have 
done  and  also  that,  contrary  to  expert  ad- 
vice and  to  the  example  of  the  French,  he 
insisted  on  sending  to  France  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  shrapnel,  whereas  only 
by  an  unlimited  expenditure  of  high  ex- 
plosive shells  could  the  field  fortifications 
and  wire  entanglements  of  the  Germans  be 
battered  down.  Criticism  in  this  respect 
was  accompanied  by  an  outpouring  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  newspaper  press  insinuating 
that  to  the  War  Secretary's  mistake  had 
been  due  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life  as 


well  as  the  inability  of  the  British  to  make 
satisfactory  progress.  In  respect  to  the 
recruiting  problem,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
War  Office  was  proceeding  upon  no  defi- 
nite plan  and  that  by  an  unpicturesquely 
rigorous  and  sometimes  over  optimistic 
censorship  it  has  muffled  national  enthu- 
siasm and  has  likewise  prevented  the 
country  from  realizing  the  full  gravity  of 
the  war. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Winston  Chur- 
chill was  that  he  had  interfered  unduly 
with  the  plans  of  his  expert  naval  advisers 
and  had  refused  to  be  guided  by  them  at 
vital  junctures.  Chronologically  the  re- 
cent crisis  was  caused  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Lord  Fisher,  the  First  Sea  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  could  not  tolerate  the 
situation  any  longer  and  had  resigned. 
Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  is  a  plain  sea  dog 
of  seventy,  whose  conception  of  a  fleet 
in  war  time  is  as  an  instrument  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  destroying  the  enemy  with  as 
little  sideplay  as  possible.  Mr.  Churchill, 
on  the  contrary,  is  an  exuberant  youth  of 
forty  odd  years,  a  kind  of  Anglo-American 
Roosevelt,  who,  in  default  of  a  White 
House  for  the  eventual  satisfaction  of  un- 
doubted abilities,  has  to  be  contented  with 
constant  appearances  in  as  many  and  as 
variegated  parts  as  possible.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  war  he  worked  off  his 
superfluous  energies  by  visits  to  the  battle 
line  in  France,  by  personally  leading  an 
amphibious  and  much  criticised  expedition 
to  Antwerp  at  the  time  of  its  fall,  and  by  a 
series  of  swashbuckling  speeches.  But  his 
most  criticised  venture  was  his  attempt  in 
March  to  force  the  Dardanelles  by  naval 
power  alone.  The  attempt  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  costly  mistake  and 
it  is  even  said  that  it  was  made  without 
or  against  the  advice  of  Lord  Fisher  and  his 
naval  colleagues  at  the  Admiralty.     Pop- 
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ular  distrust  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
was  increased  by  the  Lusitania  incident. 
Very  possibly  the  Admiralty  had  good 
reasons  for  not  having  looked  after  that 
ship  more  effectively:  but  until  they  are 
known  the  feeling  will  persist  that  some- 
where or  other  there  was  carelessness  and 
overconfidence. 

The  Government  as  a  whole  naturally 
did  not  escape.  The  Liberals  were  ac- 
cused of  having  underestimated  the  tre- 
mendous gravity  of  the  war  and  the  need 
for  a  really  national  effort  if  the  war  was  to 
be  waged  effectively.  Point  was  lent  to 
the  accusation  by  memories  of  the  way  in 
which  they  had  until  the  very  eve  of  hostil- 
ities steadily  refused  to  take  the  German 
menace  seriously.  Having  failed  to  fore- 
see the  growth  of  the  nettle,  might  they  not 
fail  to  grasp  it  with  sufficient  firmness  now 
that  it  had  to  be  uprooted? 

It  must  be  left  to  history  to  decide  how 
much  fire  there  was  behind  all  this  smoke. 
That  there  was  a  good  deal  seems  to  be 
proved  by  Mr.  Asquith's  action  in  fore- 
stalling criticism  in  Parliament  by  asking 
the  Conservatives  to  enter  his  Government. 
Also  the  first  Dardanelles  fiasco  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  and  the  best  of  the  avail- 
able evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  all  possi- 
ble efforts  to  get  the  right  sort  of  shells  to 
the  front  had  not  been  made.  There  is 
further  the  testimony  of  many  competent 
American  observers  to  the  effect  that  undue 
official  reticence  and  optimism  had  had  a 
numbing  effect  on  the  British  democracy. 
More  important  still,  there  is  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Conservative 
leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  given  in  a 
public  speech  after  he  had  accepted  a  place 
in  the  new  Cabinet.  Referring  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Lord  Lansdowne  said 
that  the  country  had  already  experienced 
many  disappointments.  There  had  been 
shortcomings,  miscalculations — some  prob- 
ably excusable,  some  of  them  perhaps  not. 
There  had  been  something  amiss  with  the 
national  organization  of  the  country.  *' We 
are  not  sure"  he  continued  "that  we  are 
getting  enough  men,  or  if  we  are  getting 
the  right  men.  As  to  munitions,  I  will 
not  dwell  on  that  painful  chapter.  But  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
failure  in  the  supply  of  essential  munitions, 


not  once,  but  many  times,  has  interfered 
with  the  due  progress  of  the  military  oper- 
ations. If  this,  or  half  of  this  is  true,  it 
means  that  the  staying  power  of  the  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  taxed  as  it  never  was 
taxed  before,  and  if  we  are  going  to  pull 
through  it  must  not  be  by  the  efforts  of  one 
party  or  another  party,  but  by  the  efforts 
of  the  whole  nation/' 

A   CABINET   OF   ALL    PARTIES 

Such  is  the  superficial  background  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  Cabinet.  As 
Lord  Lansdowne  said,  it  is  national  rather 
than  political.  It  represents  the  desire  of 
Englishmen  of  all  shades  of  politics  to  unite 
in  the  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war.  After 
ten  months  of  hesitation  they  have  done 
what  the  French  did  almost  immediately 
— entrusted  the  national  fortunes  to  those 
best  fitted  to  rule,  irrespective  of  party. 
One  sees  that  in  the  make-up  of  the  Cab- 
inet. Though  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
political  favoritism  and  though  political 
affiliations  were  taken  into  account  to  the 
extent  of  the  inclusion  of  representatives 
of  every  political  group  except  the  Irish 
Nationalists — and  Mr.  Redmond  was 
pressed  to  join — its  chief  posts  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  strongest  hands.  Mr. 
Asquith  remained  Prime  Minister;  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  Foreign  Minister.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  left  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  new  and  absolutely  vital 
war  post  of  Minister  of  Munitions.  Lord 
Kitchener  remained  Secretary  of  War. 
Indeed,  the  only  important  Liberal  who 
left  the  Cabinet  was  Lord  Haldane;  and 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Lord  Hal- 
dane, partly  on  account  of  his  erstwhile 
pro-German  sympathies,  has  been  negli- 
gible. Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  though  he 
lost  the  Admiralty,  remained  in  the  Cabinet 
in  a  subordinate  maid-of-all-work  position, 
the  acceptance  of  which  by  so  ambitious  a 
man  speaks  volumes  for  the  earnestness  of 
the  patriotic  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
shuffle.  Of  the  eight  Conservatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  only  one  who  holds  a 
really  important  war  position  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  at  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  is 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
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berlain,  Secretary  for  India.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  is  Attorney  General;  Lord  Curzon 
and  Mr.  Walter  Long  accepted  subordinate 
positions,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  came  in 
without  a  portfolio.  The  remaining  place, 
that  of  Minister  of  Education,  went  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  Parliamentary 
leader  of  the  Labor  Party. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  management  of  the 
war  is  concerned,  the  authority  of  the  late 
Liberal  Cabinet,  which  keeps  thirteen 
places  in  the  new  formation  of  twenty- 
two,  remains  virtually  unimpaired.  That 
this  should  be  so  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
driving  power  in  English  politics  is  to-day 
undoubtedly  on  the  Liberal  side.  The 
only  difference  in  the  actual  running  of  the 
Government  is  that,  instead  of  having  the 
passive  support  of  the  Conservatives,  Mr. 
Asquith  can  now  demand  their  active 
assistance.  Of  this  difference  he  has 
cleverly  availed  himself.  Mr.  Balfour's 
appearance  at  the  Admiralty  is  a  case  in 
point.  Mr.  Balfour  is  about  the  last  man 
whom  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
post  at  such  a  time.  He  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  He  is  as 
retiring  and  lackadaisical  as  Mr.  Churchill 
is  self-assertive  and  energetic.  Even  in 
his  prime — and  he  is  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  Mr.  Churchill's  senior — one 
cannot  imagine  his  leading  a  forlorn  hope 
of  naval  reservists  to  Antwerp,  shouting 
assurances  to  frightened  mayors  across 
hotel  lobbies,  or  rushing,  napkin  in  hand, 
into  the  open  street  to  gaze  at  Zeppelins. 

MR.  BALFOUR,  LACKADAISICAL  AUTOCRAT 

Though  for  years  head  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party  and  for  some  years  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cessful political  leader.  He  has  proved 
better  at  evading  issues  than  at  facing 
them.  His  refusal  to  give  a  clear  lead  over 
tariff  reform  and  other  matters  contributed 
to  no  small  extent  to  the  disastrous  over- 
turn of  his  Ministry  by  the  Liberals  under 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell 
Bannerman  in  1905.  His  leadership  of 
the  Conservative  opposition  was  hardly 
more  inspiring.  An  elegant  dilettante  in 
private  life,  a  writer  upon  philosophy,  and 
a  keen  analytical  scholar,  he  appeared  to 
take  public  affairs  lightly  and  to  disbelieve 


in  everything,  including  himself.  "My 
dear  fellow,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
really  believe  in  all  that,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  a  young  and  ardent  pro- 
tectionist follower  who  came  to  ask  for. his 
support  in  some  election.  Yet  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Churchill's  ambitious 
ineptitudes  were  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Liberal  Ministry, 
the  reason  for  this  paradoxical  appoint- 
ment becomes  sufficiently  clear.  Though 
no  longer  the  official  leader  of  his  party, 
Mr.  Balfour,  by  the  charm  of  his  personal- 
ity, by  his  social  position — he  is  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury — and  by  an 
apprenticeship  of  nearly  forty  years  in 
Parliament,  is,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  chief  figure-head  of  the 
Conservatives.  And  if  a  civilian  must  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty — a  thing 
which  some,  including  apparently  Lord 
Fisher,  doubt — what  better  appointment 
could  Mr.  Asquith  have  made  than  that 
of  an  old  and  respected  but  constitution- 
ally unambitious  opponent?  Also,  if  tact 
and  firmness  should  be  required  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  his  career  proves  that  for  all  his 
philosophical  and  cynical  detachment  he 
can  rise  to  great  heights  as  an  administra- 
tor as  opposed  to  a  political  leader.  In 
1887,  when  the  Irish  question  was  boiling. 
Lord  Salisbury  made  his  nephew  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  Everybody  was  dismayed 
except  the  Nationalists,  who  howled  de- 
rision at  "Pretty  Fanny."  Mr.  Balfour 
met  their  jeers  with  imperturbability. 
An  aristocrat  to  his  finger-tips,  he,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ruled 
Ireland  like  a  good-tempered  autocrat. 
Opposition  and  responsibility  steeled  him. 
"  Pretty  Fanny"  became  "  base  and  bloody 
Balfour,"  but  at  the  end  of  his  tenure  of 
office  Ireland  was  better  governed  than  it 
had  been  by  any  other  Conservative. 

Under  Mr.  Balfour's  auspices  the  naval 
experts  at  the  Admiralty  will  be  safe  from 
interference,  while  if  they  need  the  support 
of  their  civilian  chief  in  the  Cabinet  coun- 
cils or  in  Parliament — English  Ministers, 
unlike  the  American  Cabinet,  have  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  they  are  plain  citizens,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  if  they  are  peers — Mr. 
Balfour  can  be  relied  upon  to  fight  their 
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battles  with  firmness,  skill,  and  discretion. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  a  pity 
that  Lord  Fisher  did  not  reconsider  his 
resignation.  No  man  was  better  qualified 
by  career  or  character  to  preside  over  the 
general  strategy  and  organization  of  the 
navy.  The  excellent  shape  in  which  the 
navy  found  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  largely  due  to  his  foresight  and 
energy.  It  was  he  who  nearly  a  generation 
ago  led  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the 
realization  by  England  that  the  effective- 
ness of  its  fleet  had  largely  become  a  fig- 
ment of  comfortable  tradition,  that  its 
ships  and  guns  were  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  its 
personnel  was  blunted  by  an  unimaginative 
subservience  to  the  routine  of  other  days. 
It  was  he  who,  having  galvanized  the  navy 
into  reforms,  led  at  a  later  date  the  fight 
for  swift  battle  cruisers  the  success  of 
which  has  been  so  far  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing facts  of  the  naval  war. 

LORD    fisher's    SUCCESSOR 

But  Lord  Fisher  is  an  old  man  and  maybe 
he  is  wise  in  his  decision.  He  has  left 
the  navy  in  excellent  hands.  Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Bradwardine  Jackson,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  is  a  sailor  of  tried  abilities. 
He  was  chief  of  the  War  Staff  from  191 2 
to  191 5  and  before  that  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 
Unlike  Lord  Fisher,  who  had  made  his 
reputation  in  the  nineteenth  century  navy, 
Admiral  Jackson  is  essentially  a  product  of 
the  twentieth  century  scientific  school.  He 
has  commanded  the  naval  war  college  and 
has  served  on  many  technical  committees 
in  connection  with  the  equipment  and 
design  of  battleships.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  the  introduction  of  wireless 
telegraphy  into  the  navy.  Also  he  is  only 
sixty,  as  compared  with  Lord  Fisher,  who 
is  seventy-four.  Difficult  as  Lord  Fisher 
W2^s  to  replace,  it  is  possible  that  in  these 
days  when  science  and  mechanical  tech- 
nique play  so  large  a  part  in  naval  warfare 
the  change  may  turn  out  for  the  best. 

If  events  have  proved  that  the  Admiralty 
ought  to  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to 
expert  control,  the  exact  opposite  has  been 
proved  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  War  Department. 


Lord  Kitchener's  reputation  rests  upon  his 
genius  for  administering  and  leading  armies 
in  the  field  and  for  diplomacy  in  difficult 
places.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Egyp- 
tian army  after  the  British  occupation 
in  the  early  'eighties;  he  organized  the  Om- 
durman  expedition  by  building  impossible 
railroads  and  by  generally  revolutionizing 
the  system  of  desert  commissariat;  he 
settled  the  Fashoda  question  between 
England  and  France  by  whiskeys  and  sodas 
and  a  ready  display  of  human  tact;  he 
organized  the  campaign  against  the  Boers 
under  Lord  Roberts,  brought  the  war  to  a 
triumphant  end  as  Lord  Roberts'  successor, 
and  in  the  settlement  that  followed  again 
showed  the  value  of  diplomatic  generals. 
In  India  he  remodeled  and  ''speeded  up" 
the  Indian  army;  in  AustraHa  and  New 
Zealand  he  devised  the  military  machinery 
that  has  produced  such  fine  material  in 
the  present  war.  No  better  choice  could 
have  been  made  for  the  War  Office  last 
summer.  But  the  war  has  been  a  war  of 
surprises,  of  which  for  England  the  chief 
surprise  has  been  the  magnitude  of  its  side 
issues.  Perfectly  competent  to  send  to 
France  the  best  equipped  expeditionary 
force  that  ever  left  British  ports,  Lord 
Kitchener  was  "snowed  under"  by  con- 
tingent responsibilities.  It  was  not  his 
fault.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  develop- 
ment of  war  into  a  national  industrial  as 
much  as  a  specialized  military  undertaking. 
The  raising  of  endless  levies  and  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions  of  war  are  now  at 
least  as  important  as  the  training  and 
equipment  of  existing  reserves  and  the 
administration  of  armies  in  the  field. 
Modern  warfare  in  fact  is  a  job  for  the 
political  publicity  agent  and  for  the  indus- 
trial organizer  as  much  as  for  the  soldier. 
Lord  Kitchener  had  his  hands  already 
overfull  with  purely  military  problems. 
Other  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to 
deal  with  the  rest  of  the  work  and  that 
has  clearly  been  Mr.  Asquith's  chief  prac- 
tical object  in  reconstructing  his  Cabinet. 

THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF  MUNITIONS 

That  he  has  been  successful  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe.  The  key  to  his 
plan  has  been  the  creation  of  the  post  of 
Minister    of    Munitions    for    Mr.   Lloyd- 
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George,  and  nobody  will  be  surprised  if 
during  the  next  few  months  the  key  does 
not  accomplish  more  to  unlock  the  re- 
serve of  England's  patriotism  and  of  her 
industrial  resources  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet  changes  put  together.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
effective  man  in  British  politics.  The 
son  of  a  poor  Welsh  schoolmaster  and 
farmer,  he  has  made  his  way  to  the  top 
by  sheer  force  of  ability  and  character. 
To  Americans  he  first  became  known  when, 
as  Mr.  Asquith's  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  produced  his  famous  finance 
bill  in  1909.  The  bill  was  a  masterpiece 
of  radicalism.  It  taxed  land  and  other 
forms  of  property  in  a  way  which  made 
Conservatives  gasp.  It  showed  a  general 
audacity  of  budgetting  which  shocked  the 
business  community.  But  the  people  were 
behind  it  and  it  was  passed,  after  a  threat 
that  enough  new  peers  would  be  created  to 
make  a  favorable  majority  for  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  stubbornness  of  the 
upper  chamber  of  Parliament  brought 
about  the  momentous  constitutional  revo- 
lution of  depriving  the  House  of  Lords — the 
Senate  of  England — of  the  power  of  vetoing 
bills  passed  by  the  Commons.  The  budget 
was  followed  by  other  radical — the  Conserv- 
atives said  socialistic — measures  of  reform 
for  most  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was 
responsible.  Hence  a  year  ago  he  was 
regarded  by  the  discontented  democracy 
of  England  as  its  guardian  angel  and  by  its 
frightened  upper  and  moneyed  classes  as 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  demagogic 
unrest.  But  in  reality  he  was  far  more 
than  an  agitator.  By  upbringing  and  by 
Celtic  temperament  a  passionate  cham- 
pion of  the  "underdog,"  self-assertive  to  the 
verge  of  audacity  and  recklessness,  as 
unsparing  of  epithets  as  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
there  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  character  a 
great  fund  of  reasonableness  and  farsight- 
edness. If  he  agitated  it  was  because  he 
believed  that  the  country  needed  stirring 
up,  and  not  because  he  hoped  to  further 
party  or  personal  ambitions. 

Those  who  had  watched  his  routine  work 
in  the  Government  had  long  ago  realized 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  could  administer 
as  well  as  apostrophize,  but  since  the  out- 
break of  war  he  has  surprised  even  his 


friends.  His  patience,  caution,  and  ability 
when  confronted  by  the  tremendous  task 
of  finding  the  "  silver  bullets,"  not  only  for 
his  own  country  but  to  no  small  extent  for 
his  allies,  was  wholly  admirable.  By  a  few 
tactful  consultations  he  won  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  his  old  enemies  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  by  his  financial  meas- 
ures their  whole-hearted  admiration. 

Why,  then,  has  he  been  moved  from  the 
Chancellorship. of  the  Exchequer  at  this 
critical  time?  One  answer  is  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  war  is  largely  a  matter  of 
cool  calculation  ahead  of  time  and  that, 
having  mapped  out  a  policy,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  great  abilities  can  be  better  em- 
ployed in  the  equally  vital  but  ever  present 
problem  of  stretching  the  output  of  muni- 
tions of  war  and  of  recruits  to  the  limit. 
Especially'is  this  the  case  as  a  good  man  has 
been  found  to  take  his  place  as  Finance 
Minister.  Mr.  M'Kenna,  the  new  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  was,  before  he  be- 
came Home  Secretary  in  the  last  Liberal 
Cabinet,  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  that  position  he  made  himself  a 
very  enviable  reputation.  But  though  a 
sufficient  explanation  for  the  change,  the 
foregoing  is  not  the  only  or  the  most  im- 
portant explanation. 

THE  TASK  OF  AROUSING  ENGLAND 

In  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  new  position, 
especially  when  examined  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  appointment  to  the  Admir- 
alty, is  to  be  found  the  real  explanation  of 
the  whole  crisis,  a  far  more  exhaustive  and 
significant  explanation  than  that  afforded 
by  the  necessity  of  helping  Lord  Kitchener 
or  of  eliminating  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 
The  coalition  Cabinet  seems  to  mean  that 
right  down  in  her  heart  England  realizes 
that  she  has  not  met  this  war  quite  as  it 
ought  to  be  met — as  it  must  be  met  if  she 
is  to  do  her  effective  part  in  winning  it. 
The  recruiting  difficulty,  the  labor  troubles 
in  the  shape  of  strikes  and  drunkenness, 
the  continued  playing  of  spectacular  foot- 
ball matches,  the  ostrich-like  vagaries  of 
the  censorship,  the  bursts  of  false  optimism 
and  the  other  symptoms  of  "something 
wrong"  which  have  worried  the  wellwishers 
of  England  and  encouraged  her  enemies, 
are   all   symptoms   of   the   same   trouble. 
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The  German  people  face  the  war  "as  one 
man"  because,  besides  being  healthily  pa- 
triotic, they  are  splendidly  drilled.  The 
French  people  are  a  nation  in  arms  because 
their  system  of  universal  military  service 
has  trained  them  to  be  solidly  ready  for 
this  war.  The  Italians  drove  their  Govern- 
ment into  the  war  to  gratify  a  national 
sentiment.  The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
were  unprepared  for  Armageddon.  The  isl- 
and tradition  of  "  glorious  isolation,''  which 
in  England  takes  the  place  of  America's 
similar  tradition  of  concentrated  self- 
containedness,  was  still  strong.  The  pos- 
sibility of  war  had  not  been  much  more 
seriously  regarded  by  the  British  people 
than  it  seems  to  be  by  the  Americans. 
There  were  no  draped  statues  in  Trafalgar 
Square  to  beckon  the  nation  on  to  armed 
revenge.  To  the  average  Englishman,  as 
to  the  average  American,  politics  meant  not 
international  politics  with  war  in  the  back- 
ground so  much  as  party  politics  with  elec- 
tions in  the  background.  If  his  eyes 
turned  overseas  it  was  usually  to  scrutinize 
the  Imperial  fabric  or  to  take  stock  of 
trade  opportunities.  But  as  a  rule  his  pur- 
view was  parochial.  In  the  year  preceding 
the  war  British  politics  had  been  growing 
so  bitter  between  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberal  champions  of  the  people  in  England 
and  of  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  that  civil 
war  was  seriously  feared.  Possibly  it  was 
only  Germany  that  prevented  it.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  state  of  England  during 
the  fateful  days  that  preceded  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  last  August  seemed 
grave  indeed.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
Conservative  Party,  disgruntled  to  the 
point  of  bloodshed,  lacking  real  leadership 
and  hag-ridden  by  a  softly  materialistic 
following,  to  whom  the  signs  of  the  times 
were  as  a  closed  book.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  Liberals  and  radicals,  effectively 
led  but  not  brilliantly  enough  to  preclude 
the  possibility  that  the  spirits  of  demo- 
cratic unrest  and  socialistic  aspirations 
which  their  somewhat  reckless  reforms  had 
conjured  up,  especially  in  the  industrial 
North,  might  overwhelm  them. 

The  war  has  shown  that  in  spite  of  all 
this  the  heart  of  the  English  people  re- 
mained fundamentally  sound.  But  finely 
as  the  British  nation  responded  to  the  crisis, 


the  harm  wrought  by  the  preceding  trou- 
bles could  not  be  entirely  obliterated.  It 
was  not  only  a  question  of  unprepared- 
nesses.  The  arbitrariness  with  which  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  had  governed  continued 
despite  the  obvious  determination  of  its 
members  to  do  their  patriotic  best.  The 
Conservatives,  despite  the  political  truce, 
remained  somewhat  suspicious,  as  the 
controversy  accompanying  the  recent  crisis 
proved.  More  important  still,  the  indus- 
trial classes  seem  to  have  been  unable  to 
shake  off  the  impression  produced  by  the 
consistent  way  in  which  the  Liberals  had 
coddled  them  that  the  State  was  made 
for  them  and  not  they  for  the  State. 
Among  the  middle  classes,  too,  the  old 
spirit  of  careless  security  seems  to  have 
been  hard  to  root  out. 

LORD   LANSDOWNE 

Hence  the  immense  importance  of  the 
Balfour- Lloyd -George  combination,  the 
appearance  as  political  bedfellows  of  the 
aristocratic  Conservative  and  the  social- 
istic Liberal.  To  Mr.  Lloyd-George  falls  the 
vital  duty  of  stimulating  industrial  Eng- 
land to  do  its  share  in  the  war,  to  persuade 
those  to  enlist  who  are  better  qualified 
to  fight  than  to  manufacture,  and  to  guar- 
antee that  those  who  stay  to  manufacture 
do  so  with  as  much  patriotism  and  effici- 
ency as  those  who  fight.  To  Mr.  Balfour 
and  his  Conservative  colleagues  falls  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  from  the  lesson  of 
their  presence  in  the  Cabinet  the  country 
shall  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  crisis 
that  has  summoned  them  there.  Their 
task  in  that  respect  should  not  be  a  difficult 
one.  The  Conservative  contingent  is  as 
impressive  as  it  well  can  be.  It  contains 
all  the  leaders  and  all  types  of  the  party. 
In  Lord  Lansdowne  it  has  a  truer  example 
than  Mr.  Balfour  of  the  old  type  of  aris- 
tocratic politician,  of  the  head  of  a  noble 
house,  of  the  great  territorial  magnate, 
whose  position  as  a  party  leader  is  due 
more  to  birth  than  to  brains,  more  to  sense 
of  duty  than  to  ambition.  Not  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  lacks  intellect,  save  as  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Balfour.  Seventy  years 
of  age,  he  has  been  for  forty-nine  of  them 
in  active  politics.  Member  of  the  House 
of   Lords,   assistant   secretary   to  various 
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Cabinet  ministers,  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  and  later  of  India,  Secretary  for 
War,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  has 
held  more  offices  than  any  other  public 
man.  Never  brilliantly  successful,  in  the 
War  Office  a  conspicuous  failure  (for  he 
presided  over  the  opening  fiasco  of  the 
Boer  War),  he  has  come  through  it  all  with 
a  reputation  for  sound  sense.  It  was  he, 
for  example,  who  with  King  Edward  was 
responsible  for  the  beginning  of  England's 
friendship  with  France  in  1904:  and  that 
he  has  not  been  given  a  portfolio  is  pro- 
bably largely  due  to  Mr.  Asquith's  desire 
to  leave  him  free  to  help  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  At  the  opposite  pole  to  Lord 
Lansdowne  is  Sir  Edward  Carson,  a  bril- 
liant example  of  the  middle-class  lawyer- 
politician  with  conservative  instincts, 
hitherto  commoner  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England. 

SIR    EDWARD   CARSON 

Sir  Edward  Carson's  inclusion  in  the 
Cabinet  is  also  the  most  striking  example 
of  political  hatchet-burying  that  its  forma- 
tion has  produced.  As  leader  of  the 
"Ulster  is  right,  Ulster  will  fight"  civil 
war  protest  against  Home  Rule,  his  im- 
peachment for  high  treason  was  quite 
gravely  discussed  by  the  Liberals.  And  now 
he  is  Attorney  General!  Between  these 
extreme  conservative  types  comes  Lord 
Curzon,  who,  though  of  noble  family,  has 
made  his  own  way  and  earned  his  own  title. 
Rather  bumptious  and  unpopular  in  his 
early  days.  Lord  Curzon  is  in  some  ways 
a  Conservative  equivalent  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill:  but  increasing  years  and  his 
responsibilities  as  Viceroy  of  India,  where 
incidentally  he  quarrelled  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, have  mellowed  him,  and  he  is  well 
placed  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain will  also  strengthen  the  Cabinet. 
Lacking  the  brilliancy  of  his  father,  he  has 
inherited  from  him  a  large  following,  and 
as  Conservative  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer he  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanity 
and  good  judgment.  Mr.  Walter  Long 
is  a  fine  representative  of  the  British  landed 
gentry,  whose  chief  claim  to  fame  is  per- 
haps that  as  Home  Secretary  in  the  last 
Conservative  Government  he  stamped  out 
hydrophobia  in  England. 


And  finally,  there  is  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the 
official  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  a 
middle-class  politician  of  the  new  school. 
Scotch-Canadian  by  birth  and  up-bringing, 
a  good  enough  man  of  business  to  retire 
with  a  fortune  at  forty,  since  then  for 
fifteen  years  a  self-made  politician  of  ex- 
cellent brains,  with  a  passion  for  argument 
and  statistics,  a  sound  man  in  a  crisis 
but  lacking  distinction  and  so  far  without 
any  clearly  developed  power  of  leadership, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  far  better  placed  as  a 
subordinate  in  Mr.  Asquith's  Cabinet  than 
he  would  have  been  as  Prime  Minister. 
For  it  is  a  piece  of  British  luck  that  the 
new  Cabinet  is  as  happy  in  its  Prime  Mini- 
ster as  it  is  in  its  industrial  organizer  and 
Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Asquith  is  an  ideal 
head  of  a  coalition  Cabinet  in  a  time  of 
urgent  national  crisis.  Of  solid  Yorkshire 
Puritan  stock,  educated  in  a  middle-class 
school  and  then  one  of  Oxford's  most 
noted  scholars,  an  expert  parliamentarian, 
a  brilliant  and  popular  campaigner,  an 
equally  brilliant  lawyer,  a  Liberal  by  con- 
viction and  yet  anything  but  an  ascetic 
recluse  in  society,  he  touches  British  life 
at  many  points.  Besides  being  an  excel- 
lent executive  he  is  a  first-class  fighting 
man,  sure  of  himself,  slow  and  certain, 
very  painstaking  in  reaching  his  conclu- 
sions, and  mature  in  his  sixty  odd  years 
and  long  political  training.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  sincerest  friends  of  the  United 
States  in  public  life.  "  My  sympathies,"  he 
said  during  the  Spanish  War,  "are  and  have 
been  from  the  first  entirely  and  heartily 
with  the  United  States."  Since  then  he 
has,  like  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
shown  himself  a  consistent  believer  in  the 
Anglo-American  bond  in  general  and  in 
Anglo-American  arbitration  treaties  in  par- 
ticular. 

With  Mr.  Asquith's  other  Liberal  col- 
leagues there  is  no  need  to  deal.  The 
retention  of  Lord  Kitchener,  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Admiralty  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  his  new  post — and 
with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  goes  for  obvious 
reasons  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Labor  member 
of  the  Cabinet — sufficiently  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  new  Government.  Its  task 
is  a  tremendous  one.  It  has  been  formed 
not   only   to   meet   specific   difficulties   in 
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the  most  difficult  period  of  English  history, 
but  still  more  to  mobilize  British  opinion 
and  British  energies  against  the  incalcul- 
able problems  and  dangers  which  must  be 
overcome  before  victory  perches  upon  the 
flags  of  the  Allies.     And  if  it  succeeds  it 


may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  more 
than  that,  to  start  British  social  and  politi- 
cal development  at  a  new  slant  by  helping 
the  war  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  better  un- 
erstanding  between  the  old  Conservative 
order  and  the  new  industrial  democracy. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AND  IMPERIAL  DEFENSE 

THE  WORK  OF  HIS  ONCE  DISCREDITED  ADMINISTRATION  IN  PREPARATION   FOR  THIS 
CRISIS THE  ONE  MAN  IN   ENGLAND  WHO  MOST  CLEARLY  FORESAW  GER- 
MAN   DESIGNS — HIS    PART   IN    THE   CRISIS    OF    I909 — THE   SIG- 
NIFICANCE OF  HIS  RETURN  TO  THE  BRITISH  CABINET 


PROBABLY  no  appointment  to 
the  new  British  Cabinet  has 
surprised  Americans  more  than 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Balfour  as  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

The  civilian  headship  of  England's  navy 
in  the  present  crisis  seems  to  be  almost 
the  most  important  Cabinet  post  in  the 
Government.  It  demands,  in  addition  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  England's 
defenses,  great  energy,  industry,  decision, 
and  initiative.  Now  Mr.  Balfour's  polit- 
ical career,  so  far  as  Americans  have  ob- 
served it,  seems  to  have  been  lacking 
mainly  in  those  very  requirements.  Though 
he  has  impressed  foreigners  as  England's 
most  intellectual  statesman,  he  has  ap- 
parently had  the  faults,  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tive qualities,  of  that  character.  The 
scholar,  the  thinker,  the  speculative  phil- 
osopher— and  these  have  been  Mr.  Bal- 
four's surface  attainments — is  altogether 
too  likely  to  be  vacillating,  to  see  so 
many  sides  of  the  problem  that  he  cannot 
form  a  quick  decision  as  to  the  best  policy 
to  pursue.  Certainly  Mr.  Balfour's  prem- 
iership, from  1902  to  1905,  accentuated 
these  tendencies.  For  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding the  day  Mr.  Balfour  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Lord  Salisbury,  as  Prime  Minister, 
the  Unionist  Party  had  wielded  a  huge 
majority  in  Parliament  and  enjoyed  an  al- 
most unbroken  parliamentary  success. 
Few  Englishmen  had  ever  succeeded  to  a 
more  alluring  prospect  than  Mr.  Balfour's. 
But    in    a    few    months     Mr.     Balfour's 


majority  was  hopelessly  split  in  two.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  its  most  powerful  member, 
boldly  divided  it  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
reform.  Mr.  Balfour  found  himself  facing 
this  problem:  should  England  maintain  its 
historic  attitude  on  free  trade,  or  adopt  the 
modifications,  especially  preferential  tar- 
iffs for  the  Colonies,  so  strongly  favored 
by  an  important  element  in  the  Conserva- 
tive Party? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  rehearse  this 
famous  controversy  at  this  time.  The 
proceeding,  however,  certainly  focused  the 
searchlight  upon  Mr.  Balfour's  character; 
and  the  impressive  thing  was  his  persistent 
refusal  to  meet  the  situation.  This  leader- 
ship struck  most  people  as  that  of  an  un- 
successful compromiser.  He  fumbled  con- 
tinuously with  this  issue;  refused  to  take  a 
stand,  either  for  tariff  reform  or  for  free 
trade;  attempted,  by  ambiguous  state- 
ments, to  cultivate  both  wings  in  his  party. 
Through  it  all,  the  Prime  Minister  appar- 
ently had  only  one  fixed  purpose,  and  that 
was  to  maintain  his  disorganized  party  in 
power  and  hold  on  to  his  office.  A  political 
Fabius  Maximus,  one  admirer  called  him; 
and  indeed,  his  success  in  preserving  his 
balance  for  two  stormy  years,  in  face  of 
attacks,  both  from  within  and  without,  was 
a  marvelous  achievement  in  parliamentary 
acrobatics.  When  the  Unionist  Ministry 
finally  collapsed,  in  the  latter  part  of  1905, 
Mr.  Balfour  as  a  forceful  political  leader 
was  widely  discredited. 

However,  the  interpretation  of  histor> 
demands  perspective,  and  the  last  eight 
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months  have  furnished  new  material  for 
accurately  judging  Mr.  Balfour's  work  as 
Premier.  With  the  present  situation  in 
mind,  the  three  years  in  which  he  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire  are  now 
seen  to  form  one  of  the  most  epoch-making 
in  its  history.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  con- 
tinually declared  that  economic  reform 
was  then  not  the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  Englishmen.  He  was  justified  in 
compromising  on  this  issue,  he  maintained, 
if  thereby  he  could  concentrate  his  en- 
ergies upon  his  really  important  task.  His 
enemies  laughed  when  he  declared  that  the 
salvation  of  the  Empire  depended  upon  the 
continued  incumbency  of  the  Ministry  then 
in  power;  but  present  conditions  make  us 
see  the  question  in  a  different  light.  While 
the  newspapers,  the  hustings,  and  Parlia- 
ment were  ringing  loudly  with  preferential 
tariffs,  colonial  trade,  "dumping,"  and 
other  "slogans"  purely  fiscal,  the  Balfour 
Ministry  was  accomplishing  scarcely  no- 
ticed things  of  tremendous  importance. 
It  was  creating  the  defenses,  diplomatic 
and  military,  which  have  enabled  England 
to  meet  the  present  crisis.  What  are  the 
weapons  with  which  England  is  now  fight- 
ing for  its  life?  On  the  diplomatic  side  are 
the  Anglo-French  entente  and  the  Japan- 
ese alliance.  From  the  military  stand- 
point, the  most  important  are  the  new 
types  of  ships  (the  dreadnaught  and  the 
battle  cruiser),  and  that  great  reform  in  the 
distribution  of  the  fleet  which  has  placed 
England's  concentrated  navy  in  the  North 
Sea.  All  these  things  are  achievements  of 
the  Balfour  administration.  Without  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  position  Eng- 
land would  find  herself  at  this  present  hour. 
In  his  short  period  of  office,  Mr.  Balfour 
gave  his  main  interest  to  preparing  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  for  defense.  The  South  African 
War  had  revealed  its  weaknesses  in  many 
directions.  In  one  critical  week  of  that 
struggle  England's  home  forces  had  been 
so  reduced  that  she  had  only  17,000  men 
to  protect  her  coasts.  At  that  same  time, 
too,  the  navy  had  been  so  dispersed  that  an 
enemy  might  easily  have  assailed  her. 
This  struggle  also  had  revealed  the  danger 
that  England  faced  in  Germany.  Public 
opinion  in  the  Kaiser's  domain  was  openly 
antagonistic  to  England.  Germany  showed 


this  frequently  in  picturesque  ways.  Eng- 
lishmen have  not  yet  forgotten  the  cuspi- 
dors then  freely  sold  in  Berlin,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  which  was  the 
portrait  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  embossed 
in  the  bottom. 

Finally,  in  1900,  came  Germany's  fa- 
mous naval  law,  openly  declaring,  in  its 
preamble,  its  purpose  to  provide  Germany 
with  a  fleet  sufficiently  powerful  to  meet 
England  on  equal  terms.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Balfour,  more  clearly  than  most  English- 
men, read  these  signs  of  the  times.  He 
saw  what  apparently  few  men  outside  of 
the  navy  saw:  that  England's  fleet  was 
antiquated,  that  it  contained  scores  of 
ships  that  served  no  practical  purpose  ex- 
cept to  weaken  it,  that  its  personnel  was 
largely  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  and 
that  its  ships  were  so  scattered  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  that  the  British  Isles  them- 
selves were  exposed  to  attack.  While 
Parliament  was  ringing  with  discussions  on 
free  trade,  therefore,  and  a  hostile  press 
was  ridiculing  Mr.  Balfour  for  his  tenacity 
in  holding  his  place,  he  did  one  thing  that 
made  little  impression  at  the  time,  but 
which  has  exercised  an  enormous  influence 
in  the  present  crisis.  He  called  Sir  John 
Fisher  from  the  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  and  made  him  first  sea  lord. 
This  accomplished  more  than  a  change 
in  personnel.  It  meant  a  revolution  in  the 
British  navy,  for  Admiral  Fisher  modern- 
ized the  whole  British  fleet.  Until  then 
this  fleet  had  defended  England  and  the 
Colonies  by  maintaining  its  greatest  force 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  by  placing  other 
large  squadrons  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Meanwhile  the  British 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea  were  left  prac- 
tically unprotected. 

GERMANY   THE    REAL   ENEMY 

The  fleet  was  disposed  upon  the  old 
theory  that  France  and  Russia  were  the 
two  countries  from  which  England  had 
chiefly  to  fear  attack.  That  idea  repre- 
sented the  politics  of  bygone  times.  Mr. 
Balfour's  Government  definitely  changed 
the  situation  when  it  negotiated  an  ar- 
rangement with  France  that  has  since 
grown  to  be  an  alliance.  Meanwhile,  the 
real  danger  was  with  a  nation  with  which 
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England  had  for  several  centuries  main- 
tained relations  of  amity  and  peace;  that 
was  Germany.  The  great  naval  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  his  first  sea  lord, 
was  in  rearranging  the  naval  defenses  in 
accordance  with  this  new  situation.  Eng- 
land's greatest  battle  fleet  was  placed  in 
the  North  Sea.  A  smaller  fleet  was  placed 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Another  fleet  of 
the  same  size  as  the  latter  was  placed  in  the 
Atlantic  with  its  base  on  Gibraltar.  As  a 
result  of  these  changes,  England,  at 
twenty-four  hours'  notice,  could  assemble 
twenty  battleships  and  twelve  armored 
cruisers  for  the  defense  of  her  own  shores. 
"  Of  all  the  reforms  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  days  of  Nelson,"  said  Premier 
Balfour,  "  this  perhaps  has  been  the  biggest 
that  has  yet  been  made."  Only  last  Aug- 
ust, when  Germany,  suddenly  precipitating 
war,  found  England's  huge  battle  squad- 
ron at  her  front  door,  shutting  off  Ger- 
many's communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  driving  every  German 
merchant  vessel  from  the  sea,  did  English- 
men really  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
change.  This  same  administration  made 
many  other  innovations,  such  as  scrapping 
useless  vessels,  providing  a  reserve  fleet 
with  crews,  and,  above  all,  introducing  the 
dreadnaught  as  the  effective  fighting  ship. 

THE   COMMITTEE    ON    IMPERIAL   DEFENSE 

In  order  to  introduce  these  and  other 
reforms,  Mr.  Balfour  organized  a  Com- 
mittee on  Imperial  Defense.  There  had 
been,  indeed,  such  a  committee  for  ten 
years,  but  Mr.  Balfour  so  reorganized  it 
and  enlarged  its  scope  that  it  became  some- 
thing really  worthy  of  the  name.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  civilian 
and  professional  heads  of  the  navy  and  the 
army,  and  other  officials  whose  business 
had  close  relation  with  defending  the  Em- 
pire. Its  aim,  as  Mr.  Balfour  officially 
expressed  it,  was  "to  deal  with  questions 
of  national  defense  and  to  foresee  the  Im- 
perial requirements."  It  was  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  army  and  navy,  and 
to  formulate  plans  to  meet  all  contingen- 
cies. The  reenrolment  and  reorganization 
of  the  navy,  already  described,  was  its  first 
great     achievement.     But     it     undertook 


other  matters,  too.  In  a  speech  in  Par- 
liament in  1904,  Mr.  Balfour  entertainingly 
described  its  work,  discussing  one  subject 
that  has  the  greatest  interest  now.  One 
of  the  problems  to  which  the  committee 
first  addressed  itself,  he  said,  was  that 
which  shadowed  the  existence  of  every 
Englishman:  the  question  of  invasion. 
Could  an  energetic  enemy  land  troops  on 
English  soil  and  advance  toward  London? 
No  one  had  invaded  England  successfully 
since  1066,  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings; could  any  one  under  modern  condi- 
tions such  as  steam  navigation,  wireless 
telegraphy,  submarines,  and  destroyers, 
accomplish  this  feat  now?  Great  soldiers, 
said  Mr.  Balfour,  had  always  declared  that 
the  thing  could  be  done;  great  sailors  had 
always  denied  the  possibility.  Both  Na- 
poleon and  Wellington  had  regarded  an 
English  invasion  as  a  practicable  military 
undertaking:  Nelson  had  always  scouted 
the  idea  as  absurd. 

"invasion    of    ENGLAND    IMPRACTICABLE^ 

Mr.  Balfour  now  gave  the  public  the  re- 
sults of  a  minute  study  of  this  problem. 
According  to  Lord  Roberts,  the  smallest 
army  with  which  an  enemy  could  attempt 
such  a  landing  would  be  70,000  men.  If 
France  or  Germany  could  get  that  number 
on  English  soil,  the  consequences  for  Eng- 
land might  be  disastrous.  An  army  of 
such  a  size,  with  horses,  artillery,  ammun- 
ition, and  commissariat,  was  no  small 
thing  to  handle.  First,  said  Mr.  Balfour, 
how  many  transports  would  it  take  to 
bring  them  over?  At  the  lowest,  his  asso- 
ciates figured,  it  would  demand  210,000' 
tons.  At  the  rate  of  1,500  men  to  a  ship, 
this  would  require  forty  or  fifty  vessels. 
Taking  France  as  the  possible  enemy,  the 
committee  claimed  that  the  Republic  could 
not  possibly  summon  that  number  of  ves- 
sels for  the  purpose.  A.t  that  moment  there 
was  no  such  tonnage  available  anywhere 
within  hailing  distance  of  French  ports. 
Assume,  however,  that  an  unfriendly  na- 
tion could  assemble  such  a  mercantile  fleet 
and  that  it  was  safely  loaded  and  steaming 
toward  some  landing  place  in  England. 
Wireless  telegraphy  enormously  improved 
the  situation;  a  moment's  flash  would  send 
the  news  to  the  English  fleet,  wherever  it 
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might  be  stationed,  and  in  a  few  hours 
large  squadrons  of  battleships,  cruisers, 
torpedo  boats,  and  submarines  would  reach 
the  spot.  For,  according  to  the  Defense 
Committee,  a  huge  fleet  of  transports,  car- 
rying a  fully  equipped  army  of  70,000 
men,  assuming  that  it  had  reached  a  point 
of  embarkation,  would  need  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours  to  land.  This,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  met  no  opposition.  For  forty- 
eight  hours,  therefore,  these  transports 
and  their  convoys  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  torpedo  boats  and  submarines  of  the 
English  fleet,  the  latter  as  strong  as  any 
other  two  fleets  then  in  existence,  Mr. 
Balfour,  therefore,  announced  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  his  committee  had  arrived: 
"The  serious  invasion  of  these  islands  is 
not  an  eventuality  that  we  need  seriously 
consider."  Up  to  the  present  moment 
nothing  has  happened  in  this  war  that 
negatives  this  opinion. 

THE   NAVAL   CRISIS   OF    I909 

The  Liberal  Party,  which  assumed  office 
in  the  last  days  of  1905,  was  traditionally 
the  party  of  retrenchment  and  pacifism. 
The  question  of  navy  expenditure  figured 
in  the  general  election  of  1906,  and  the 
Liberal  attitude  was  one  of  economy  in  that 
direction.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  especially,  its 
most  conspicuous  spokesman,  took  this 
stand.  The  party  had  an  elaborate  plat- 
form of  social  reform;  it  needed  money  for 
old  age  pensions  and  other  popular  pur- 
poses, and,  to  obtain  it,  necessarily  had  to 
curtail  its  military  expenditures.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  such  retrenchment 
would  have  promoted  the  public  welfare; 
but  the  circumstances  then  were  quite 
extraordinary.  For  Germany,  now  clearly 
launched  upon  her  policy  of  aggression, 
showed  no  signs  of  following  the  pacific 
Enghsh  example.  All  advances  made  by 
England  for  the  mutual  agreement  on  the 
limitation  of  armament  the  Kaiser  re- 
jected. Germany,  the  English  Ministers 
were  informed,  had  a  definitely  arranged 
programme,  fixed  by  law.  Nothing  would 
prevent  the  Empire  from  carrying  it  out. 
The  Kaiser  would  not  increase  it  or  decrease 
it,  irrespective  of  anything  England  might 
do.  If  England  stopped  building  war- 
ships altogether,  Germany  would  still  keep 


on.  If  England  built  a  hundred  a  year, 
Germany  would  build  no  more  than  her 
programme  called  for.  The  introduction 
of  the  dreadnaught  as  the  fighting  ship  of 
the  first  line  made  this  situation  somewhat 
serious  for  England.  From  that  date  the 
fighting  ability  of  all  nations  was  measured 
by  dreadnaughts,  and  by  dreadnaughts 
alone.  As  a  result,  in  a  year  or  two,  Ger- 
many had  within  two  or  three  as  many  cap- 
ital ships  as  England.  Mr.  Balfour's  chief 
work,  in  opposition,  was  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  to  these  facts.  In 
France,  M.  Delcasse,  after  his  retirement  in 
1905,  spent  most  of  his  time  demanding 
that  France  arm  itself  against  Germany. 
Balfour  now  assumed  a  similar  role.  In  and 
out  of  Parliament,  he  directed  national 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberal 
Government  was  neglecting  the  navy;  that 
the  imperial  defenses  were  daily  getting 
weaker  in  comparison  with  the  progress  of 
Germany  in  armament. 

The  crisis  came  in  1909.  According  to 
the  forecast  made  in  1908,  England,  by  the 
end  of  191 1,  would  have  twelve  ships  of 
the  new  dreadnaught  type  against  Ger- 
many's nine.  Her  superiority,  therefore, 
seemed  assured.  But  in  the  year  1909, 
Germany,  according  to  the  information 
afloat,  was  accelerating  her  programme; 
she  was  quietly  assembling  materials,  man- 
ufacturing guns  and  mountings,  for  four 
extra  ships.  She  had  enormously  ex- 
tended her  ship-building  facilities,  so  that 
she  could  now  build  as  fast  and  as  many  as 
England.  The  naval  experts,  basing  their 
calculations  on  these  facts,  reached  a  new 
and  alarming  conclusion — that,  by  191 1, 
England  could  have  only  twelve  capital 
ships  to  Germany's  thirteen.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact  was  enormous;  it  meant 
that  Germany  would  be  more  powerful  on 
the  water  than  England. 

England's  sea   supremacy  threatened 

These  facts  in  mind,  Mr.  Balfour  arose 
in  Parliament  and,  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive speeches  of  his  career,  declared 
that  that  particular  session  faced  one  of 
the  greatest  crises  in  English  history.  He 
had  never  risen,  he  said,  to  speak  upon  a 
subject  fraught  with  greater  consequence 
to  his  country.     For  the  first  time  in  many 
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generations,  England  found  itself  practi- 
cally overpowered  at  sea.  England,  far 
from  maintaining  a  two-power  standard, 
had  sunk  to  a  position  where  she  was  not 
maintaining  a  one-power  standard.  In 
1908,  the  English  Government,  to  show 
its  good  faith  in  the  recently  adjourned 
Hague  Conference,  had  cut  down  its  naval 
programme  from  four  ships  to  two.  Ger- 
many had  taken  advantage  of  this  to  in- 
crease hers.  In  the  year  191 1,  said  Mr.  Bal- 
four, England  would  find  herself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  deadly  peril.  ''For  the  first  time 
in  modern  history,''  he  said,  "  there  is  bor- 
dering upon  the  North  Sea,  upon  our  own 
waters,  the  waters  that  bathe  our  own 
shores,  a  great  power  that  has  got  the 
capacity,  and  seems  as  if  it  has  the  will, 
to  compete  in  point  of  numbers  of  these 
great  battleships."  Following  this  speech, 
which  startled  the  English  people  as  they 
had  never  been  startled  in  a  century,  Mr. 
Balfour  moved  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
Asquith  Ministry.  One  passage  from  his 
speech,  especially  at  this  juncture  of  in- 
ternational affairs,  illustrates  the  particular 
keenness  of  his  insight  into  Germany  and 
German  standards: 

THE    COLLAPSE   OF    INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

'There  is  only  one  other  observation  with 
which  1  will  trouble  the  House.  Much  has 
been  done  in  the  last  twenty  years  by  which 
those  countries  that  do  not  mean  to  quarrel 
and  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  may  have  their 
inevitable  difi'erences,  that  must  arise  from 
time  to  time,  amicably  and  honorably  set- 
tled without  the  amour  propre  of  either 
side  being  in  the  least  affected.  These 
are  all  adequate  for  this  purpose,  but  not 
adequate  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world 
if  there  is  ambition  on  the  part  of  any 
State  whatever,  not  aroused  by  these  small 
differences,  but  dominated  by  larger  ambi- 
tions and  more  widely  extended  views. 
The  only  security  in  that  case  is  the  secur- 
ity of  the  law  of  Europe — the  security  of 
those  treaties  by  which  the  less  powerful 
States  may  feel  that,  though  they  are  less 
powerful,  they  nevertheless  are  members 
of  a  civilized  community  of  nations,  to 
whom  they  can  appeal  with  security,  to  the 
law  of  Europe,  which  is  above  them  all. 
Will  any  man  say  that  that  public  law  has 


been  strengthened  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  last  few  months,  or  even  the  last  few 
days?  1  regret  to  say  that,  so  far  as  1  can 
observe,  the  tendency  of  public  affairs, 
that  which  ultimately  is  the  great  basis  of 
peace  and  security  among  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  great  organization  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  shows  signs  not  of  strength- 
ening and  growing,  but  of  weakening  and  of 
fading  away.  In  these  circumstances  more 
than  all  others,  it  behooves  the  country 
which  has  been  at  all  times  desirous  of 
peace;  whose  first  interests  are  of  peace; 
whose  great  desire  is  to  see  some  peaceful 
quality  among  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
— I  say  it  behooves  it  at  this  time,  above 
all  other  times,  to  see  that  its  navy,  which 
is  an  organ  of  peace,  shall  be  beyond  all 
precedent  and  all  doubt  the  greatest  in  the 
world." 

MR.    BALFOUR   ON    GERMAN    DESIGNS 

Naturally  this  vote  of  censure  did  not 
prevail;  but  the  scare  of  1909  produced  the 
desired  effect — the  strengthening  of  the 
fleet.  Two  years  of  great  activity  followed, 
so  that  when  the  war  started  the  English 
navy  was  immensely  superior  to  the  Ger- 
man. Mr.  Balfour,  retiring  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Unionist  Party  in  19 11,  contin- 
ued to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  leisure  to 
studying  foreign  affairs.  The  war  prepar- 
ations of  Germany  apparently  occupied 
his  mind  more  than  any  other  subject. 
More  intelligently  and  eloquently  than 
any  other  Englishman,  he  endeavored  to 
warn  his  countrymen. 

An  article  which  he  wrote  for  a  German 
magazine,  Nord  und  Sud,  in  1912  showed 
how  clearly  his  brilliant  mind  had  penetra- 
ted German  views.  Parts  of  it  are  still 
worth  quoting: 

"  If,  therefore,  recent  years  have  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  way  in  which  ordin- 
ary Englishmen  judge  of  German  policy,  it 
is  due  to  no  national  prejudice,  to  no  under- 
estimate of  German  worth,  to  no  want  of 
gratitude  for  German  services  in  the  cause 
of  universal  culture.  To  what,  then,  is  it 
due?  1  reply  that,  so  far  as  1  can  judge,  it 
is  due  to  the  interpretation  which  they  have 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  place  upon 
a  series  of  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  each  of 
which  taken  by  itself  might  be  of  small 
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moment,   but   which   taken   together  can 
neither  be  lightly  treated  nor  ignored. 

"The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  German 
Navy  Bill  and  its  results.  No  Englishman 
denies  the  right  of  every  country  to  settle 
the  character  and  magnitude  of  its  own 
armaments;  and  there  has  been,  I  believe, 
no  eagerness  to  detect  in  the  German  naval 
policy  any  intention  hostile  to  this  coun- 
try. But  on  such  a  point  British  opinion 
is  sensitive,  and  must  be  sensitive,  for  rea- 
sons which  are  commonplace  here,  but  are, 
I  think,  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
many  Germans  who,  in  general,  are  friendly 
to  this  country.  Let  me  briefly  indicate 
their  character. 

THE  FEAR  OF  GERMAN  AGGRESSION 

"  If  Englishmen  were  sure  that  a  German 
fleet  was  only  going  to  be  used  for  defensive 
purposes — i.  e.,  against  aggression — they 
would  not  care  how  large  it  was;  for  a  war 
of  aggression  against  Germany  is  to  them 
unthinkable.  There  are,  1  am  told,  many 
Germans  who  would  strongly  dissent  from 
this  statement.  Yet  it  is  no  paradox. 
Putting  on  one  side  all  considerations 
based  on  public  morality,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, in  the  first  place,  that  we  are 
a  commercial  nation;  and  war,  whatever  its 
issue,  is  ruinous  to  commerce  and  to  the 
credit  on  which  commerce  depends.  It 
must  be  remembered,  in  the  second  place, 
that  we  are  a  political  nation;  and  an  unpro- 
voked war  would  shatter  in  a  day  the  most 
powerful  Government  and  the  most  united 
party.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  the 
third  place,  that  we  are  an  insular  nation, 
wholly  dependent  on  sea-borne  supplies, 
possessing  no  considerable  army  either  for 
home  defense  or  foreign  service,  and  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  play  for  very  unequal 
stakes  should  Germany  be  our  opponent  in 
the  hazardous  game  of  war. 

"  It  is  this  last  consideration  which  I 
should  earnestly  ask  enlightened  Germans 
to  weigh  well  if  they  would  understand  the 
British  point  of  view.  It  can  be  made 
clear  in  a  very  few  sentences.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  a  hostile  country  can  be 
crushed.  It  can  be  conquered  or  it  can  be 
starved.  If  Germany  were  masters  in  our 
home  waters  she  could  apply  both  methods 
to  Britain.     Were  Britain  ten  times  master 


in  the  North  Sea  she  could  apply  neither 
method  to  Germany.  Without  a  superior 
fleet  Britain  would  no  longer  count  as 
a  Power.  Without  any  fleet  at  all  Ger- 
many would  remain  the  greatest  Power 
in   Europe. 

"It  is  therefore  the  mere  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  which  obliges  Englishmen  not 
merely  to  take  account  of  the  growth  in 
foreign  navies,  but  anxiously  to  weigh  the 
motives  of  those  who  build  them.  If  they 
are  built  solely  for  purposes  of  defense, 
Britain  would  not,  indeed,  be  thereby  re- 
lieved of  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  stand- 
ard of  relative  strength  required  for  na- 
tional safety;  but  she  would  have  no  ground 
for  disquiet,  still  less  for  ill-will.  But  does 
Germany  make  it  easy  for  Britain  to  take 
this  view?  The  external  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation appear  to  be  as  follows:  The  greatest 
military  Power  and  the  second  greatest 
naval  Power  in  the  world  is  adding  both  to 
her  army  and  to  her  navy.  She  is  in- 
creasing the  strategic  railways  which  lead 
to  the  frontier  States — not  merely  to 
frontier  States  which  themselves  possess 
powerful  armies,  but  to  small  States  which 
can  have  no  desire  but  to  remain  neutral 
if  their  formidable  neighbours  should 
unhappily  become  belligerents.  She  is  in 
like  manner  modifying  her  naval  arrange- 
ments so  as  to  make  her  naval  strength 
instantly  effective. 

Germany's  tremendous  weapon 

"It  is  conceivable  that  all  this  [prepara- 
tion] may  be  only  in  order  to  render  her- 
self impregnable  against  attack.  Such  an 
object  would  certainly  be  commendable; 
though  the  efforts  undergone  to  secure  it 
might  (to  outside  observers)  seem  in  excess 
of  any  possible  danger.  If  all  nations 
could  be  made  impregnable  to  the  same 
extent,  peace  would  doubtless  be  costly, 
but  at  least  it  would  be  secure.  Unfor- 
tunately no  mere  analysis  of  the  German 
preparations  for  war  will  show  for  what 
purposes  they  are  designed,  A  tremend- 
ous weapon  has  been  forged;  every  year 
adds  something  to  its  efficiency  and  power; 
it  is  as  formidable  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
sion as  for  purposes  of  defense.  But  to 
what  end  it  was  originally  designed,  and  in 
what  cause  it  will  ultimately  be  used,  can 
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only  be  determined,  if  determined  at  all, 
by  extraneous  considerations, 

"  I  here  approach  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  part  of  my  task.  Let  me  preface 
it  by  saying  that  ordinary  Englishmen  do 
not  believe,  and  certainly  I  do  not  believe, 
either  that  the  great  body  of  the  German 
people  wish  to  make  an  attack  on  their 
neighbours  or  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment intend  it.  A  war  in  which  the  armed 
manhood  of  half  Europe  would  take  part 
can  be  no  object  of  deliberate  desire  either 
for  nations  or  for  statesmen.  The  danger 
lies  elsewhere.  It  lies  in  the  co-existence 
of  that  marvellous  instrument  of  warfare, 
the  German  army  and  navy,  with  the 
assiduous,  1  had  almost  said  the  organized, 
advocacy  of  a  policy  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  with  the  peace  of  the 
world  or  the  rights  of  nations.  For  those 
who  accept  this  policy  German  develop- 
ment means  German  territorial  expansion. 
All  countries  which  hinder,  though  it  be 
only  in  self-defense,  the  realization  of  this 
ideal  are  regarded  as  hostile;  and  war,  or 
the  threat  of  war,  is  deemed  the  natural 
and  fitting  method  by  which  the  ideal  it- 
self is  to  be  accomplished. 

THE    MENACE    OF    GERMAN    EXPANSION 

"Now  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to 
criticize  such  theories.  My  business  is  to 
explain  the  views  which  are  held  in  Britain, 
not  to  condemn  those  which  are  preached 
in  Germany.  Let  German  students,  if 
they  will,  redraw  the  map  of  Europe  in 
harmony  with  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  present  distribution  of  the  German 
race;  let  them  regard  the  German  Empire 
of  the  20th  century  as  the  heir-at-law  of  all 
territories  included  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  12th;  let  them  assume  that 
Germany  should  be  endowed  at  the  cost 
of  other  nations  with  overseas  dominions 
proportionate  to  her  greatness  in  Europe. 
But  do  not  let  them  ask  Englishmen  to 
approve.  We  have  had  too  bitter  an  ex- 
perience of  the  ills  which  flow  from  the 
endeavor  of  any  single  State  to  dominate 
Europe,  we  are  too  surely  convinced  of  the 
perils  which  such  a  policy,  were  it  success- 
ful, would  bring  upon  ourselves  as  well  as 
upon  others,  to  treat  them  as  negligible. 
Negligible,  surely,  they  are  not.     I  n  periods 


of  international  calm  they  always  make 
for  increasing  armaments;  in  periods  of 
international  friction,  they  aggravate  the 
difficulties  of  diplomacy.  This  is  bad,  but 
it  is  not  the  worst.  Their  effects,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  go  deeper.  To  them  is  due 
the  conviction,  widely  held  1  am  afraid  by 
many  Germans,  that  Britain  stands  in  their 
country's  light,  that  Englishmen  desire  to 
thwart  her  natural  development,  are  jeal- 
ous of  her  most  legitimate  growth.  Of 
these  crimes  we  are  quite  unconscious;  but 
surely  it  is  no  slight  evil  that  they  should 
be  so  readily  believed.  If  ever  by  some 
unhappy  fate  it  became  an  accepted  article 
of  faith  in  either  nation  that  Germany 
and  Britain  were  predestined  enemies, 
that  the  ambitions  of  the  one  and  the 
security  of  the  other  were  irreconcilably 
opposed,  the  predictions  of  those  pro- 
phets (and  they  abound  in  the  Chanceries 
of  Europe)  who  regard  a  conflict  be- 
tween them  as  inevitable  would  be  al- 
ready half  fulfilled. 

England's  position 

"But  for  myself  I  am  no  believer  in  such 
predestination.  Germany  has  taught  Eu- 
rope much ;  she  can  teach  it  yet  more.  She 
can  teach  it  that  organized  military  power 
may  be  used  in  the  interests  of  peace  as 
effectually  as  in  those  of  war;  that  the  ap- 
petite for  domination  belongs  to  an  out- 
worn phase  of  patriotism;  that  the  further- 
ance of  civilization  for  which  she  has  so 
greatly  laboured  must  be  the  joint  work  of 
many  peoples,  and  that  the  task  for  none  of 
them  is  lightened  by  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  modern  armaments,  or  the  perpetual 
pre-occupation  of  national  self-defense.  If 
on  these  lines  she  is  prepared  to  lead,  she 
will  find  a  world  already  prepared  to  follow 
— prepared  in  no  small  measure  by  what 
she  has  herself  accomplished  in  the  highest 
realms  of  science  and  speculation.  But  if 
there  be  signs  that  her  desires  point  to 
other  objects,  and  that  her  policy  will  be 
determined  by  national  ambitions  of  a 
different  type,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  other  countries  watch  the  steady 
growth  of  her  powers  of  aggression  with 
undisguised  alarm,  and  anxiously  consider 
schemes  for  meeting  what  they  are  driven 
to  regard  as  a  common  danger?" 


MR.    HERBERT   C.    HOOVER,    UNOFFI- 
CIAL   DIPLOMAT 

THE    CAREER    OF    THE    YOUNG    AMERICAN    MINING    ENGINEER  WHO,   AS   CHAIRMAN 
OF    THE    AMERICAN    COMMISSION    FOR    RELIEF    IN    BELGIUM,    HAS    BEEN 
FOR    SEVERAL    MONTHS    PRACTICALLY    ONE    OF    THE    GREAT    IN- 
DEPENDENT  NEUTRAL    ''powers"    OF    THE    WORLD 
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R.  HERBERT  HOOVER,  the 
young  American  mining  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  work 
of  Belgian  relief  in  London, 
is  one  of  a  new  kind  of  en- 
gineers who,  of  late,  have  been  making 
mining  one  of  the  most  practical  of  manu- 
facturing industries.  These  men  have 
substituted  trained  geologists  for  the 
picturesque  prospectors  of  the  past  and 
have  developed  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  by  which  ores — the  raw  material 
of  their  business — are  manufactured  into 
commercial  products,  whether  gold  bullion 
or  pig  iron,  as  steadily  and  unromantically 
as  pigs  are  manufactured  into  hams  and 
lard  at  Chicago.  They  are  primarily 
business  men,  who  add  to  the  usual  equip- 
ment of  a  business  man  a  technical  educa- 
tion in  a  highly  specialized  field.  They  are 
used  to  handling  large  investments  and 
large  bodies  of  workers. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  easier  to 
understand  why  Mr.  Hoover,  who  was 
unknown  to  the  public  though  very  well 
known  to  his  profession,  was  chosen  for  the 
big  and  complex  task  of  getting  American 
food  in  ship-load  lots  into  all  parts  of 
Belgium  when  that  country  was  the  battle 
ground  of  Europe,  occupied  by  one  alien 
army  and  fought  for  by  two  other  alien 
armies.  For  the  task  was  essentially  an 
administrative  job,  that  of  handling  a  large 
investment  in  foodstuffs  through  a  large 
staff  of  employees  and  transporting  these 
foodstuffs  through  familiar,  though  de- 
ranged, channels  of  communication. 

Mr.  Hoover  graduated  from  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University  in  1895.  In  the 
next  ten  years  he  had  reorganized  and 
put  on  a  paying  basis,  groups  of  mines  in 
Australia,  China,  and  South  Africa,  be- 
sides  organizing  the   newly   created    De- 


partment of  Mines  in  North  China  for 
the  Chinese  Government. 

Since  this,  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  called 
upon  to  take  over  one  group  of  mines  after 
another,  all  wreckages  of  bad  management 
or  bad  finance:  the  great  copper-  and 
iron-mining  estates  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
the  enormous  lead-mines  in  Northern 
Burma,  some  of  the  lead-  and  zinc-mines 
at  Broken  Hill,  N.S.  W.,  and,  last  of  all,  just 
before  the  war,  three  large  mining  concerns, 
the  only  tangible  assets  of  the  failure  of 
a  London  banking-house — and  this  at  the 
request  of  the  other  London  banks. 

These  represent  consecutively  the  steps 
in  Mr.  Hoover's  professional  career. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  occupy- 
ing positions  as  chairman,  president,  or 
director  of,  and  giving  administrative  force 
to,  a  group  of  mines  which  produce  metal 
of  a  total  value  as  great  as  the  whole  annual 
metal  product  of  the  rich  mining  state  of 
California.  This  is  not  the  work  of  a  con- 
sulting engineer  or  financier;  it  is  the  work 
of  an  administrator.  It  is  the  work  of 
actual  production  of  world  necessities 
through  the  combination  of  technical  skill 
and  commercial  efficiency. 

The  group  of  mines  directed  by  Mr. 
Hoover  employed  an  army  of  more  than 
125,000  men,  and  in  practically  every  case 
they  had  been,  prior  to  his  taking  control, 
either  operated  on  a  small  and  insignificant 
scale  or  had  been  in  financial  difficulties 
that  menaced  them  with  practical  extinc- 
tion. The  successful  generalship  of  an 
army  of  125,000  workmen,  engaged  not 
only  in  mining  but  in  collateral  enterprises 
which  surround  the  primary  industry — 
in  the  construction  of  harbor  works,  the 
building  of  railroads  and  metallurgical 
establishments,  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  by-products,  and  the  control  of  essential 
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supplies  to  those  industries  —  proves 
experience  and  administrative  knowledge 
sulficient  for  almost  any  executive  task. 
It  is  an  interesting  commentary  that  with 
the  handling  of  these  many  great  bodies 
of  men  in  such  different  parts  of  the  world 
Mr.  Hoover  has  never  had  a  strike  on  any 
property  which  he  was  directing. 

The  control  of  large  enterprises  of  this 
type  in  many  countries  also  requires  a 
knowledge  of  politics  and  economics,  and 
constant  dealing  with  high  officials,  at 
one  time  or  another,  over  practically  the 
entire  world;  and,  therefore,  this  type 
of  generalship  implies  a  knowledge  of 
diplomacy  wider  than  that  of  most  of  the 
official  representatives  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  a  trustee  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University.  One  of  his  avocations 
has  been  to  translate  Agricola's  "  De 
Re  Metallica'*  into  English  from  the 
original  Latin  edition  of  1530.  This  work 
involved  years  of  careful  investigation  in 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  in  earlier  manuscripts.  Scholar, 
engineer,  diplomat,  and  administrator — 
this  is  the  man  that  the  United  States 
Government  first  called  into  its  active  semi- 
official neutrality  service,  service  which  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  many  other 
people  and  agencies  have  since  joined.  It 
is  doubly  deplorable  that  Germany,  which 
has  so  greatly  profited  in  Belgium  by  this 
constructive  neutrality,  should  seem  so 
obstinately  bent  now  upon  destroying  the 
good  will  that  made  it  effective. 

Through  Mr.  Hoover,  the  United  States 
has  done  a  great  service  to  mankind. 
What  this  service  has  been  is  put  in  an 
interesting  way  by  Mr.  Harry  E.  V.  Brit- 
tain,  one  of  the  English  founders  of  the 
Pilgrim  Society,  who  recently  visited  this 
country: 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  the  working  of  the  American  Commission  for 
Relief,  and  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  what 
has  been  done  has  filled  me  with  admiration. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  this  commis- 
sion has  done.  A  handful  of  Americans,  with 
no  previous  experience  at  this  kind  of  work,  is 
feeding  10,000,000  people — 7,000,000  Belgians 
and  3,000,000  French.  In  other  words,  with 
no  hope  of  reward  save  the  inarticulate  thanks 


of  a  nation  half-throttled  and  daily  in  danger 
of  starvation,  your  countrymen  in  England  and 
Belgium,  backed,  of  course,  by  yourselves,  have 
tackled  a  job  bigger  than  that  which  confronts 
the  commissariat  of  any  army  in  Europe.  And 
it  is  the  privilege  of  every  Britisher  to  tell  you 
you  have  stepped  in  where  war  prevented  us 
from  going. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  for  this  alone  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  should  be  wel- 
comed by  every  one  of  my  fellow-countrymen. 
Through  your  neutrality  you  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  feat  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Hoover's  commission  has  become  the  one  Power 
— the  really  one  neutral  Power — respected  by  all 
nations.  It  was  organized  by  Americans,  it  is 
run  by  Americans,  and  if  any  one  ever  says 
that  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  the 
greatest  of  all  wars  was  merely  passive  circum- 
spection, history  will  haul  him  up  as  a  liar  and 
fling  in  his  face  an  achievement  that  General 
Grant  or  General  Lee  would  have  admitted  to 
be  more  to  their  credit  than  any  of  the  many 
victories  they  gained  by  strategic  genius. 

Do  not  think  because  we  say  little  that  we 
are  not  grateful.  We  know  at  home  in  Eng- 
land that  to  the  American  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  we  owe  the  safety  and  the 
lives  of  the  bulk  of  the  Belgian  nation.  Our 
Government  takes  the  personal  word  of  honor 
of  your  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Hoover,  as  an 
international  assurance  in  a  way  which  has  no, 
precedent  and  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  peace 
or  war.  On  the  pledge  of  one  American,  we 
have  allowed  to  go  into  Belgium  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  food  which  would  be  of  priceless 
military  and  other  value  to  the  Germans  who 
occupy  the  country.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  name 
of  the  commission,  tells  us  this  will  go  only  to 
the  Belgians.  We  take  his  word  and  have  no 
reason  to  regret  it. 

But  our  military  and  naval  authorities 
would  never  be  justified  in  taking  the  word, 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  life  and  death 
struggle,  of  one  American,  or  even  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  unless  they  were  convinced  that 
with  it  went  the  power  and  ability  to 
"make  good.''  We  have  found  that  you  are  as 
good  as  your  word.  Your  flag  has  safeguarded 
more  relief  than  the  philanthropy  of  the  whole 
world  ever  dreamed  it  would  be  asked  to  supply. 
Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  a  distressed  civilian 
army,  greater  than  the  combined  militant 
armies  of  France  and  Germany,  is  being  kept 
alive.  Impelled  by  humanity  and  guided  by 
an  efficiency  that  is  the  envy  of  every  Euro- 
pean Government,  you  have  pierced  the  lines 
of  all  armies,  broken  all  blockades,  and  gained 
the  first  really  decisive  victory  of  the  war. 
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WHERE    THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY   HAS   PAUSED  TO  TAKE   STOCK  OF    ITSELF   AND 
TO    RECORD    mankind's    PROGRESS    IN    THE    LAST   TEN    YEARS 
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THE  Twentieth  Century,  still 
young,  has  paused  at  San 
Francisco  to  take  stock  of 
itself.  The  Exposition  is  an  in- 
ventory of  its  progress.  Un- 
der the  rules,  every  exhibit  that  was  entered 
there  in  hope  of  an  award  for  merit  must  be 


an  exhibit  of  a  product  or  a  process  of  the 
last  ten  years.  "What  have  you  done 
since  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis?"  That 
is  the  challenge  every  exhibitor  must  meet. 
And  the  answer  is  confident,  inspiring: 
"Wireless,"  "radium,"  "automobile," 
"aeroplane,"  "Diesel  engine,"  "high  ten- 


THE  SOUTH  GARDENS;  AT  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE  TQ  THE  EXPOSITION  GRQUNP§ 


THE    TOWER   OF   JEWELS    BY    DAY 

The  central  point  of  the  architectural  scheme  of  the  Exposition,  a  tapering  shaft  435  feet  high  adorned 

with  105,000  glass  pendants  that  catch  and  reflect  tiny  beams  of  light 


THE    TOWER    OF    JEWELS    BY    NIGHT 
Made  almost    pure  white  by    the  rays  of   light  thrown    on    it    by  sixty  concealed   searchlights, 
brilliant  illumination,  being  wholly  indirect,  puts  no  strain  upon  the  spectators'  eyes 


Its 


THE    DIRECT    LIGHTING    OF    FORMER    EXPOSITIONS 

Where  the  incandescent  lamps  merely  outlined  the  buildings  and  by  their  glare  pained  the  eyes  and 

made  it  almost  impossible  to  see  architectural  details 


THE    INDIRECT    LIGHTING   AT   SAN    FRANCISCO 

Where  no  source  of  light  is  seen,  where  the  buildings  are  made  as  visible  as  they  are  by  day,  and  where 

the  illumination,  whether  soft  or  splendid,  leaves  the  eyes  unwearied 
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sion  current,"  "transconti- 
nental telephony/'  "sanita- 
tion," "the  Panama  Canal," 
"the  conquest  of  the  soil," 
"university  extension,"  "se- 
lective breeding  " — these,  and 
a  thousand  other  cries,  well 
up  from  the  palaces  to  the 
glistening  Tower  of  Jewels, 
the  voice  of  mankind  pro- 
claiming its  pride  of  power. 
If  you  are  fortunate,  or 
wise,  you  will  catch  the  key- 
note of  this  symphony  by 
seeing  the  Exposition  first  at 
sunset.  Sit  on  a  bench  in 
the  South  Gardens,  with  the 
Fountain  of  Energy  on  your 
left,  facing  north  to  the  four 
palaces  of  Education,  Liberal 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Varied  Industries,  and  watch 
the  building  up  of  the  night 
illumination.  As  the  softly 
splendid  pastel  colors  of  the 
buildings  fail  in  the  gathering 
dusk,  the  street  lamps  up  and 
down  the  Avenue  of  Palms 
come  on.  But  they  are  not 
such  street  lamps  as  you  ever 
saw.  They  are  not  glaring 
points  of  light  that  make  the 


THE  PALACES  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS  (lEFT)  AND  AGRICULTURE 
Looking  out  of  the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons  toward  the  Marina,  where  a  battery  of  forty-eight  search- 
lights throws  a  replica  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  upon  the  sky 


darkness  beyond  their  little  orbits  blacker 
than  before.  They  are  shaded  from  your 
eyes,  and  throw  their  concentrated  incan- 
descence all  upon  the  buildings'  walls, 
whence  it  is  reflected  in  a  pervasive  radi- 
ance that  is  as  restful  as  it  is  illuminating. 
There  are  no  deep  shadows,  no  dazzling 
lights  —  you  simply  can  see  plainly  every- 
where without  perceiving  exactly  why. 
Now  look  up  at  the  Tower  of  Jewels. 


From  unseen  sources  behind  and  beneath 
the  columns  and  statues  that  adorn  its 
soaring  flanks  rises  a  glow  of  ruby  light 
which  makes  every  detail  of  architecture 
stand  out  and  reveal  its  shape  and  struc- 
ture. And  then,  one  by  one,  sixty  search- 
lights from  all  directions  are  turned  upon 
the  tower,  so  gradually  that  you  can 
scarcely  detect  the  accretions  of  brightness 
until  at  last  it  is  a  glowing  pile  of  utter 
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Searchlights  within  the  building  throw  their  rays  upon  colored  projectors  which  are  so  arranged  that  they 
can  reproduce  any  constellation  on  the  glass  dome  overhead 


white,  and  yet  your  eyes  feel  no  discom- 
fort in  gazing  on  it  for  an  hour  on  end,  so 
soft  is  the  radiance  of  reflected  light.  Again 
there  are  no  black  shadows,  for  the  ruby 
glow,  though  now  almost  invisible  in  the 
stronger  brightness,  makes  even  the 
shadows   luminous. 

Meanwhile,  the  statuary  that  surmounts 
an  arch  yonder  or  a  column  there  has  been 
picked  up  by  two  or  three  of  the  373  hidden 


searchlights  and  disclosed  in  an  aura  of 
white  mist.  Walk  as  you  will  through 
courts  or  corridors  or  beside  lagoons,  you 
will  not  once  see  a  direct  source  of  light — 
and  yet  you  will  see  your  way  and  the  build- 
ings with  dehght  and  ease.  If  you  wish 
to  realize  more  fully  what  a  revolution  has 
here  been  wrought  in  illumination,  you 
have  only  to  walk  over  to  the  Joy  Zone 
and  see  lights  as  they  were  used  at  former 


TWO    STRIKING    NIGHT    EFFECTS 
In  lighting  the  Tower  of  Jewels  and  the  Italian  towers,  ruby  lights  are  concealed  behind   the   pillars 
and  statuary  so  that  they  stand  out  in  their  natural  form  just  as  they  do  in  the  daytime,  despite  the 
strong  white  lights  that  play  upon  them 


THE  ORGAN  TOWER 
In  the  Court  of  Abundance.     Eight  of  the  main  exhibit  palaces  are  grouped  about   three  central 
courts,  and  the  four  walls  of  each  court,  instead  of  the  four  walls  of  each  building,  are  treated  as  an 
architectural  unit 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 
Looking  north  from  the  Court  of  Abundance  past  the  facade  of  the  Palace  of  1  ransportation 


THE  COURT  OF  PALMS 
Looking  south  past  the  facade  and  Italian  tower  of  the  Palace  of  Education 


THE  LAGOON  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Much  of  the  land  on  which  the  Exposition  is  built  was  reclaimed  from  the  water  lots  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 

this  lagoon  being  one  of  the  bits  of  water  that  were  purposely  left  for  scenic  ettect 


THE    DOME    OF   THE    PALACE    OF    FINE    ARTS 
All  the  palaces  are  colored  in  soft   tones  of  yellow,  red,  and  green,  in  restful  contrast  with  the  glaring 

white  of  most  earlier  expositions 


THE  COLUMN    OF  ACHIEVEMENT  (lEFT) 

Upper  picture:     The  Avenue  of  Progress,  with  the  Palace  of  Mines  on  the  right  and  the  Palace  of 

Machinery  on  the  left.     Lower  picture:     The  Fountain  of  the  Setting  Sun,  in  the  Court  of  the  Universe 
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expositions — strings  of  incandescent  lamps 
festooned  across  the  highways  and  out- 
lining the  corners  of  buildings,  garish, 
harsh,  and  blinding.  A  popular  expression 
of  the  contrast  is  a  remark  you  will  often 
hear  from  visitors:  "The  most  profitable 
concession  at  St.  Louis  was  for  the  sale  of 
smoked  glasses;  you  can't  find  a  pair  on 
the  grounds  at  San  Francisco.'* 

Illumination  here  has  been  made  an  art. 
Look  up  at  any  of  the  arches  that  roof  the 
approaches  to  the  various  courts,  and  you 
will  find  their  contour  preserved  by  in- 
direct white  lights  from  one  side  making 
shadows  that  are  softened  by  indirect  ruby 
lights  from  the  other.  Study  the  semi- 
circular fountains  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
Court  of  the  Four  Seasons  and  you  will 
notice  only  that  they  are  warmly  lit;  but 
inquire  and  you  will  learn  that  the  semi- 
circle has  been  divided  into  four  segments, 
on  one  of  which  ten  concealed  blood  orange 
lights  are  playing,  on  the  next  ten  orange 
lights,  on  the  next  twenty  yellow  lights,  and 
on  the  last  ten  white  lights,  so  that  here 
again  the  sense  of  roundness  has  been 
preserved  by  gradations  of  color. 

Festival  Hall,  the  big  auditorium,  is 
illuminated  from  beneath  the  floor.  There 
twelve  1 8-inch  projectors  are  concealed 
that  throw  their  concentrated  beams  upon 
a  difi'usor  at  the  ceiling  which,  in  turn, 
spreads  their  rays  softly  into  every  corner 
of  the  hall. 

On  the  Marina — the  pleasure  path  that 
skirts  the  water's  edge  along  the  bayshore 
side  of  the  Exposition  grounds — lighting 
has  been  used  to  obtain  the  spectacular 
efi'ects  of  fireworks,  only  they  are  far  more 
beautiful  than  fireworks  could  ever  be.  A 
"scintillator"  has  been  built  here,  two 
rows  of  searchlights,  forty-eight  in  all,  - 
each  36  inches  across  the  face  of  the  re- 
flector, each  capable  of  projecting  5  mil- 
lion candle-power  of  light,  all  together 
capable  of  projecting  2  billion  600  million 
candle-power.  By  means  of  instantly  ad- 
justable gelatine  screens,  each  may  be 
made  to  throw  any  color  of  the  spectrum. 
Thus,  at  night,  set  in  the  form  of  a  fan, 
their  rays  throw  upon  the  sky  a  perfect 
replica  of  the  Aurora  Borealis;  or,  all  in 
white  and  weaving  back  and  forth,  their 
giant  arms  dance  the  ghost  dance  upon 


the  clouds;  or,  when  four  dozen  smoke 
bombs  have  been  exploded  high  overhead, 
they  play  the  rainbow  colors  upon  the 
fuming  streamers  as  they  descend  until 
they  look  like  the  night  view  of  an  erupting 
volcano,  terrifying  but  beautiful. 

Back  of  this  twentieth  century  lighting 
is  twentieth  century  power.  The  gener- 
ators which  develop  it  are  140  miles  away, 
in  the  shadows  of  black  pine  trees  high 
up  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
electricity  which  they  gather  is  carried 
over  ranges  of  mountains  and  foothills, 
across  a  desert  plain,  above  rivers  and 
swamps,  under  San  Francisco  Bay.  Ten 
years  ago  the  greatest  intensity  at  which 
electric  current  was  transmitted  was  80,000 
volts.  To-day  current  is  sent  from  Big 
Creek,  in  Fresno  County,  243  miles  to  Los 
Angeles,  at  an  intensity  of   1 50,000  volts. 

And  here  the  exhibits  in  the  Exposition 
palaces  perform  their  function:  they  show 
how  the  thing  is  done — not  only  in  elec- 
tricity but  in  the  mechanical  arts,  in  edu- 
cation, in  manufactures,  in  science,  in 
every  field  of  man's  achievement.  Thus, 
in  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  you  may  see 
the  generators  that  produce  the  electricity, 
the  Pelton  water  wheels  (one  of  them  when 
installed  will  swallow  two  rivers  whole, 
extract  their  energy,  and  send  them  on 
below),  the  water  wheels  that  turn  the 
generators,  the  pipes  that  carry  the  water 
to  the  wheels,  models  of  the  dams  that 
make  the  reservoirs  that  feed  water  to  the 
pipes,  maps  and  models  of  the  Govern- 
ment's work  that  saves  the  forests  that 
conserve  the  snow  that  melts  and  fills  the 
reservoirs  that  feed  the  pipes  that  carry 
the  water  to  the  wheels  that  turn  the 
generators  that  gather  the  power  that 
flows  over  the  wires  to  light  the  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco. 

These  mighty  uses  of  power,  however, 
are  to  the  uses  of  it  for  wireless  and  for  long 
distance  telephony  as  the  draft  horse  is  to 
the  thoroughbred.  On  the  night  of  the 
20th  of  February,  the  hundreds  of  massive 
machines  in  the  Exposition  buildings  lay 
inert  and  dark,  until  President  Wilson,  in 
Washington,  touched  a  key  which  closed  a 
circuit  at  the  wireless  station  at  Arlington, 
Va.,  and  an  ethereal  impulse  spanned  the 
continent  in  an  instant  to  a  hair-hung  lever 
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in  San  Francisco,  which  it  released,  and  the 
obedient  machines  sprang  into  action  and 
the  Hghts  flashed  into  a  burst  of  color  and 
the  Exposition  was  opened  to  the  world. 
That  is  power  in  its  subtle  modern  use,  re- 
fined and  perfected. 

LONG   DISTANCE   TELEPHONY 

This  refinement  of  practice  in  the  me- 
chanical arts  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  exhibits  at  this  Expo- 
sition as  compared  with  the  exhibits  at 
earlier  expositions.  It  is  nowhere  more 
graphically  illustrated  than  in  the  telephone 
exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts.  Here 
you  enter  a  little  theatre  and  sit  for  half  an 
hour.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  of  that 
period  you  hear  a  lecture  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone.  For  the  next  fifteen 
minutes  you  watch  motion  pictures  of  the 
building  of  the  transcontinental  telephone 
line.  Then  you  take  a  pair  of  receivers 
from  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  you 
and  put  them  to  your  ears,  the  lecturer 
presses  a  button,  and  New  York  is  switched 
on  the  wire.  A  boy  in  the  New  York  office 
of  the  telephone  company  reads  the  head- 
lines from  the  afternoon  papers,  describes 
the  weather  conditions  at  the  moment,  and 
then  switches  on  a  phonograph  and  you 
hear  "canned  music'*  by  telephone  over  a 
wire  3,400  miles  long.  It  is  a  thrilling  sen- 
sation, especially  to  any  one  who  has  just 
traveled  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  to  be 
carried  back  in  an  instant  to  a  place  from 
which  he  has  traveled  five  days  and  nights 
by  train  to  San  Francisco. 

And  yet  this  extension  of  telephonic 
radius,  from  two  miles  in  1875  to  2,000 
miles  in  191 1  to  3,400  miles  in  1915,  is  only 
a  refinement  of  the  original  process  of  tele- 
phoning. The  same  principle  operates  it 
to-day  that  operated  the  telephone  forty 
years  ago — even  the  same  first  crude  in- 
strument was  used  for  the  first  transcon- 
tinental conversation  that  was  used  in  the 
first  of  all  telephone  conversations.  What 
has  made  speech  across  the  country  possible 
is  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  improvements 
— in  instruments,  wiring,  power  supply,  and 
what-not,  no  one  of  the  improvements  a 
"revolution"  but  every  one  advancing  the 
talking  radius  a  few  miles  and  every  new  one 
depending  for  its  utility  on  the  one  before. 


You  will  see  this  advance  toward  perfec- 
tion all  through  the  exhibits  in  the  Palace 
of  Liberal  Arts.  You  see  it  in  the  type- 
writers— delicate  but  sturdy  machines  that 
have  been  developed  from  crude  models  of 
limited  utility  into  devices  that  write  all 
languages  and  that  are  useful  for  every 
kind  of  commercial  work.  You  see  it  in  the 
phonograph — grown  from  a  raspy,  tin- 
panny,  wire-edged,  mechanical  sound-re- 
producer into  a  responsive  instrument  for 
the  most  accurate  and  beautiful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  music.  You  see 
it  in  calculating  machines — that  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply,  and  divide,  compute  com- 
pound interest,  and  all  but  think  for  the 
accountants  of  modern  business.  You  see 
it  in  the  motion  pictures — now  clear,  free 
from  flickering,  and  adequate  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  kinds  of  action,  from  the 
birth  of  a  germ  cell  to  the  representation  of 
a  modern  military  battle. 

ONE    HUNDRED    EDUCATIONAL    " MOVIES  " 

Motion  pictures — they  have  become  the 
servant  of  industry  no  less  than  they  are 
the  handmaid  of  drama.  There  are  nearly 
a  hundred  little  picture  shows  in  the  various 
buildings  at  the  Exposition — not  to  cele- 
brate the  doings  of  John  Bunny  or  Mary 
Pickford  or  Sarah  Bernhardt,  but  to  show 
graphically  why  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
of  Oregon  is  a  choice  place  to  grow  apples 
in,  why  the  United  States  Army  ought  to  be 
the  goal  of  a  boy's  ambition,  why  you  ought 
to  choose  a  certain  great  railroad  when  you 
travel  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  how 
steel  is  made,  what  "safety  first"  means  in 
actual  practice,  and  so  on  to  hundreds  of 
things  in  industry  and  science  and  govern- 
ment that  the  mind  can  grasp  most  easily 
from  pictures.  These  shows  are  free  to  the 
public,  by  the  way. 

Refinement  of  practice  has  not  been  lim- 
ited to  machinery.  It  has  been  remarkably 
illustrated  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
the  growing  of  live  stock. 

SOIL   FERTILITY   IN   TIN   CANS 

Chemists — this  is  the  age  of  the  chemist 
in  every  branch  of  industry,  as  the  Exposi- 
tion will  convince  you — have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  buy  fertility  in  tin  cans — 
a  pint  and  a  half  to  the  acre.     Several  man- 
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ufacturers  put  up  this  product  and  sell  it  for 
$2.50  a  can.  It  just  about  doubles  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  soil.  The  can  contains 
"  cultures"  of  live  bacteria,  the  friendly,  in- 
dispensable bacteria  that  accumulate  de- 
posits of  nitrogen  from  the  air  in  the  roots 
of  leguminous  plants.  The  "cultures"  are 
mixed  with  diluted  glue  or  molasses  and  the 
mixture  is  poured  over  the  seeds  you  intend 
to  plant  and  stirred  around  until  each  seed 
is  smeared  with  it.  Then  the  seeds  are 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  Alfalfa,  for 
example,  grown  from  "inoculated"  seed 
will  grow  at  least  as  high  as  alfalfa  grown 
from  ordinary  seed  planted  five  or  ten  feet 
away,  and  at  the  same  time  will  leave  the 
soil  richer  the  next  year,  whereas  the  un- 
inoculated  growth  leaves  it  poorer. 

Massachusetts  feels  that  she  has  studied 
scientific  farming  long  enough  so  that 
she  is  justified  in  shouting  in  big  letters  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  Palace  of  Agriculture, 
"Go  East,  young  man."  Go  East,  where 
land  is  cheap,  where  money  is  more  plenti- 
ful, where  your  market  lies  at  your  door. 
There  is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  "worn 
out"  soil — at  the  worst  it  is  only  tired,  and 
science  can  teach  you  how  to  restore  its 
fruitful  energy.  And  this  in  the  farthest 
and  richest  part  of  the  very  West  toward 
which  Horace  Greeley  urged  the  young  men 
of  his  generation  to  find  their  way. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  revolution  of  the  last 
ten  years.  For  the  star  of  agricultural  em- 
pire no  longer  wends  its  way  westward;  to- 
day it  is  leading  the  feet  of  the  young  men 
backward  "  to  the  land  of  known  desire  and 
proved  delight."  Cattle  growers  in  Idaho 
and  Texas,  their  treasury  of  "free  range" 
depleted,  are  turning  to  the  low-priced  pas- 
tures of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  to  find 
the  cheap  grazing  that  they  need;  and  men 
who  have  proved  the  value  of  high  priced 
irrigated  alfalfa  in  California  are  demon- 
strating that  Virginia  can  grow  it  just  as 
profitably.  Science  has  made  all  parts  of 
the  American  continent  virgin  fields  for 
pioneering  in  agriculture. 

FEEDING  TREES  ON  THE  BOTTLE 

Equal  progress  can  be  found  recorded 
in  a  related  industry  in  the  Palace  of  Horti- 
culture. Feeding  trees  on  the  bottle  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  changes  in  horticul- 


tural practice  in  the  last  ten  years.  Of 
course,  that  is  only  a  fanciful  way  of  de- 
scribing a  serious  advance  in  the  art  of  fruit 
culture.  What  has  happened  is  this:  Ten 
years  ago  orchardists  had  learned  that  fruit 
trees  should  be  pruned  to  make  them  pro- 
duce the  most  fruit  of  the  best  quality  and 
the  biggest  size.  The  theory  back  of  this 
method  was  that  by  cutting  away  a  lot  of 
leaves  and  branches  the  available  sap  was 
concentrated  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good,  that  is,  in  the  fruit.  It  was  a  good 
deal  like  the  theory  back  of  a  doctor's  ad- 
vice to  an  elderly  man:  "  You  have  only  so 
much  vitality,  so  you  had  best  conserve  it. 
So  exercise  only  a  little,  just  enough  to  keep 
your  blood  moving  easily  and  healthily." 

The  new  practice  is  to  prune  the  roots 
as  well  as  the  branches.  The  theory  back 
of  this  is:  "Instead  of  concentrating  the 
normal  supply  of  sap,  cut  away  any  in- 
efficient underground  gatherers  of  water 
and  nourishment,  and  so  stimulate  the  effi- 
cient ones  to  increase  the  supply  of  sap 
that  shall  be  put  at  the  service  of  the  grow- 
ing tree  and  fruit  overhead." 

The  theory  works  in  practice;  and  the 
practice  goes  a  step  further  by  pre-digesting 
the  food  which  the  mouths  gather.  This 
is  done  by  dynamiting  the  soil  in  which  the 
tree  is  planted.  This  operation  loosens  the 
soil,  divides  it  into  small  grains,  as  food  is 
masticated  by  the  teeth,  and  leaves  it  easily 
penetrable  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  its 
treasure  of  nourishment  more  readily  assim- 
ilable from  its  smaller  particles. 

Great  progress  has  been  made,  too,  in  the 
hygiene  of  the  tree.  As  fleas  to  the  rat, 
ticks  to  cattle,  and  mosquitoes  to  man,  so 
predaceous  insects  have  been  carriers  of 
deadly  infection  to  fruit  trees.  Science 
has  met  them  of  late  with  increasing  suc- 
cess. The  insecticides  and  fungicides  that 
are  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  have  proved 
to  be  of  great  value. 

All  these  things  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture deal  with  the  production  of  food — 
raw  food.  The  preparation  of  these  prod- 
ucts for  human  consumption  is  no  less 
important,  and  here  equally  great  advances 
in  method  are  exhibited  in  the  palaces  of 
Horticulture  and  Food  Products. 

The  tin  can  is  the  emblem  of  civilization. 
Its  absence  defines  the  savage:  its  use  seta 
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apart  from  barbarians  the  modern,  fore- 
handed, sanitary  man.  It  is  civihzation's 
defense  against  the  leanness  of  lean  years 
and  against  the  attacks  of  carnivorous 
germs.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  most  completely  exhibited  things  at 
the  Exposition  is  the  tin  can,  both  in  its 
manufacture  and  in  its  use.  It  has  been 
improved  in  the  last  ten  years:  the  top  and 
bottom  are  no  longer  soldered  on,  they  are 
crimped  on,  so  that  no  corrosion  can  result 
from  acid  contents.  Cans  are  now  sealed 
in  a  vacuum,  so  that  no  bacterial  change 
can  be  set  up  within.  The  processes  in  these 
directions  have  been  vastly  improved. 
And  the  machinery  for  making  cans  (ex- 
hibited in  the  Palace  of  Manufactures)  and 
the  machinery  for  filling  and  sealing  them 
(exhibited  in  the  Palace  of  Horticulture) 
have  been  perfected  until  the  process  in 
each  case  is  now  a  continuous  process  and  a 
process  wholly  mechanical,  in  which  the 
workmen  share  with  their  hands  only  to 
pull  levers  and  adjust  apparatus. 

A  REVOLUTION  AT  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE 

In  the  Palace  of  Food  Products  other 
dozens  of  ways  to  feed  the  world  are  exhib- 
ited in  their  recent  perfection.  Here  the 
carton  largely  supersedes  the  can.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  phenomena  of  the  last 
decade  is  the  reform  of  the  American  break- 
fast. Just  as  the  most  striking  social 
change  of  the  latter  Nineteenth  Century  in 
America  was  the  substitution  of  the  French 
course  dinner  and  French  cookery  for  the 
native  "family  dinner"  served  en  masse, 
so  the  most  striking  change  in  table  practice 
in  the  early  Twentieth  Century  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  breakfast  food.  In  older 
days  the  menu  was  doughnuts  and  coffee, 
buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage  (in  New 
England)  or  hot  biscuits,  coffee,  fried  chick- 
en and  bacon  (in  the  South).  To-day,  the 
national  breakfast  is  fruit,  cereal,  and  eggs. 
To-day  you  choose  coffee,  or  coffee  without 
caffeine,  or  a  drink  that  has  no  coffee  in  it 
but  the  taste. 

But  the  accent  in  the  menu  is  now  on  the 
"cereal."  The  Palace  of  Food  Products 
displays  it  in  every  way  it  can  be  bought — 
rolled  and  pre-cooked,  gritted  and  pre- 
digested,  shredded  and  pre-toasted,  ex- 
ploded and  super-heated,  from  the  kinds 


that  grandmother  approves  to  the  kinds 
that  baby  cannot  get  enough  of — all  shown 
in  preparation  through  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  translated  from  the  coarse 
grains  of  the  field  into  the  airtight  paste- 
board box  for  the  breakfast  table.  Here 
again  the  chemist  has  his  innings.  His 
stamp  of  approval  is  on  every  step  of  every 
process.  Even  in  the  making  of  flour — a 
complete  mill  is  in  operation  in  this  exhibit 
palace — his  test  tubes  and  retorts  and  elec- 
tric ovens  and  litmus  paper  are  part  of  the 
process,  and  he  controls  the  additions  and 
subtractions  of  ingredients  to  produce  the 
digestible  and  uniform  and  palatable  and 
sanitary  result.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that, 
with  all  this  care,  foods  cost  little  more 
now  than  they  used  to,  and  the  variety  that 
is  at  the  command  of  people  of  small  means 
has  been  infinitely  multiplied. 

QUICKER  PROFITS  FROM  CATTLE 

The  live  stock  exhibits  at  the  Exposition 
were  delayed  and  somewhat  curtailed  by  the 
Federal  quarantine  against  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  the  Middle  West,  but  the  show- 
ing is  large,  nevertheless,  and  significant 
to  the  utmost  degree.  Selective  breeding 
has  wrought  changes  in  animal  types  in  the 
last  ten  years  that  are  revolutionary  in  their 
economic  results.  The  cow  that  took  the 
gold  medal  at  St.  Louis  earned  it  by  a  record 
of  600  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  She 
could  not  even  be  entered  for  competition  at 
San  Francisco,  the  increase  in  average  yield 
of  milk  has  so  increased.  The  best  cows 
to-day  produce  1,100  pounds  of  butter 
yearly — almost  twice  the  best  record  at  the 
time  of  the  earlier  exposition.  Ten  years 
ago,  cattle  were  ready  for  slaughter  at  three 
to  four  years  of  age:  to-day,  they  are 
brought  to  the  same  weight  at  from  one  to 
two  years  of  age.  Ten  years  ago,  sheep 
were  bred  primarily  for  their  wool;  to-day, 
a  type  has  been  perfected  that  yields  more 
wool  and  is  better  for  mutton  besides.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  average  market  age  for  hogs 
was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  months;  to-day 
the  average  market  age  is  eight  months. 
In  other  words,  the  time  in  which  a  farmer's 
investment  in  live  stock  begins  to  earn 
dividends  has  been  cut  almost  in  two. 

The  horse,  also,  has  altered  in  the  last 
decade.     The  automobile  has  not  driven 
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him  so  much  from  the  field  as  most  people 
think.  It  has  changed  his  function  some- 
what. At  St  Louis,  the  highly  prized 
horse  was  the  trotting  horse — the  sporting 
horse.  He  has  been  largely  replaced  by 
the  speedier  automobile.  The  horse  at 
San  Francisco  is  a  utility  animal,  strong, 
steady,  good-tempered,  enduring,  versatile. 

Another  noteworthy  advance  in  the  art 
of  handling  live  stock  is  indicated  by  the 
new  dignity  that  invests  the  vocation  of 
veterinarian.  The  old  contempt  for  the 
"horse  doctor''  has  disappeared  with  the 
growth  of  veterinary  knowledge  into  a 
science  that  competes  acceptably  with  the 
science  of  medicine  for  human  beings  in  its 
accurate  diagnosis  and  rational  treatment 
of  diseases.  The  success  of  veterinarians 
in  checking  hog  cholera  has  saved  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  millions  of  dollars. 
And  the  importance  of  applying  the  knowl- 
edge of  preventive  medicine  to  live  stock 
has  been  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
effects  of  a  blunder  some  veterinarian  made 
in  Michigan  when  he  failed  to  recognize  a 
case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  brought 
on  the  quarantine  that  closed  the  Chicago 
stock  yards  and  stopped  shipments  of  cattle 
all  last  fall  from  a  dozen  states. 

Poultry  has  shared  with  live  stock  in  the 
improved  methods  of  farmers  in  the  last 
decade,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  the  best  poultrymen  would 
treble  the  yearly  overturn  of  capital  in  the 
egg  business.  Ordinary  hens  lay  about 
sixty  eggs  a  year.  The  farmers  around 
Petaluma,  Calif.,  the  greatest  egg-produc- 
ing region  in  the  world,  kill  every  hen  that 
lays  less  than  200  eggs  a  year.  What  they 
have  done  can  be  done  anywhere.  The  im- 
portance of  doing  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  the  eggs  produced  by 
the  hens  of  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately 275  million  dollars  a  year. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  advance 
in  all  branches  of  country  life — agricultural, 
horticultural,  etc. — is  the  spread  of  the  idea 
among  farmers  that  they  are  primarily 
manufacturers  and  business  men.  The  old 
habit  of  merely  growing  things  is  giving 
way  to  a  conscious  study  of  agricultural 
manufacturing  processes  and  costs.  The 
Babcock  milk  tester  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  this  movement  twenty-five  years 


ago  by  supplying  a  definite  standard  by 
which,  in  one  department  of  farm  life,  the 
farmer  could  easily  determine  where  he  was 
making  money  and  where  he  was  losing  it. 
But  the  big  development  of  the  movement 
has  come  in  the  last  ten  years,  with  the 
adoption,  by  farmers  who  were  also  good 
business  men,  of  the  methods  of  book- 
keeping and  cost  accounting  that  are  the 
guides  of  manufacturers.  The  agricultural 
colleges  have  aided  this  movement  by  per- 
fecting simple  systems  of  accounting  es- 
pecially for  farm  use  and  placing  them  at 
the  service  of  farmers. 

"manufacturing"  gold 

This  conception  of  all  productive  indus- 
try as  simply  a  process  of  manufacture  has 
captured  even  the  men  who  engage  in  what 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  most  spec- 
ulativeof  businesses,  the  business  of  mining. 
A  study  of  the  exhibits  in  the  Palace  of 
Mines  makes  the  advance  very  plain,  and  a 
talk  with  the  men  in  charge  of  the  exhibits 
makes  it  plainer.  The  picturesque  pros- 
pector has  given  way  to  the  highly  trained 
geologist;  the  hit-or-miss  mine  superinten- 
dent has  yielded  place  to  the  mining  engi- 
neer who  cooperates  with  chemists  and 
physicists  and  geologists  in  gathering  and 
working  his  ores;  the  wild-cat  promoter  has 
gone  to  make  room  for  the  hard-headed 
financier  who  invests  millions  in  an  enor- 
mous property  as  a  straight  manufacturing 
business  on  which  he  expects  only  the  fair 
profit  that  comes  with  careful  management 
in  any  other  business.  "  Low-grade''  is  the 
word  to  conjure  with  these  days — low- 
grade  copper  ores  in  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  New  Mexico;  low-grade  gold  and  silver 
ores  in  North  Dakota  and  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  means  that  processes  have  been 
perfected  by  which  the  last  atom  of  value  is 
extracted  from  the  ores  by  a  combination  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  treatment.  It 
means  that  these  processes  are  continuous, 
like  the  process  by  which  spruce  logs  go  in 
at  one  end  of  a  pulp  mill  and  come  out  at  the 
other  end  as  rolls  of  newspaper.  Contin- 
uous operation  means  economical  operation. 
The  work  of  Mr.  J.  V.  N.  Dorr,  of  Denver, 
in  developing  the  continuity  of  processes  in 
thickening  the  pulp  of  ores  in  the  cyanide 
process,  and  in  making  possible  the  con- 
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tinuous  decantation  of  the  cyanide  solution 
containing  the  dissolved  metal,  has  been 
one  of  the  great  strides  of  the  last  ten  years. 
Another  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Merrill,  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  finer  grind- 
ing of  ores  by  which  metal  that  formerly 
was  lost  is  wrested  from  its  hiding  place  in 
the  minute  particles  of  rock,  and  in  the  filter 
method  of  precipitating  ground  ores  by 
which  an  increase  in  efficiency  of  nearly  lo 
per  cent,  has  been  obtained  in  the  reducing 
of  gold  and  silver  ores.  Still  another  is  the 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  concen- 
trating ores,  originated  by  the  Inspiration 
Copper  Company  of  Arizona,  which  raised 
the  efficiency  of  this  process  from  70  per 
cent,  to  90  per  cent. 

MINES   THAT   MINE   THEMSELVES 

Making  a  mine  "mine  itself"  is  one  of 
the  newest  achievements  of  the  engineers. 
It  is  feasible  only  in  certain  kinds  of  forma- 
tions, but  where  it  is  practicable  it  has  low- 
ered the  cost  of  getting  ore  out  of  the 
ground  from  about  45  cents  a  ton  to  about 
23  cents  a  ton.  It  is  practised  on  the  lar- 
gest scale  by  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  operates  the  biggest  gold  mill 
in  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  tons 
of  ore  a  day.  The  method  is  to  quarry  the 
stratum  of  rock  above  the  ore  and  the  stra- 
tum of  rock  below  it  in  such  a  way  that 
physical  stresses  are  produced  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  existing  pressures  so  that  the 
ore  is  forced  downward  and  out  from  be- 
tween the  two  strata  much  as  the  ribbon  of 
tooth  paste  is  forced  out  from  the  walls  of 
the  tube  that  contains  it. 

The  Government's  share  in  the  advance- 
ment of  mining  is  a  large  share.  The  idea 
of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  originated  at 
the  exposition  at  St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Holmes's  ten  years'  administration  of  its 
labors  has  been  of  high  value  to  the  country. 
Dr.  Frederick  G.  Cottrell's  electric  process 
of  precipitating  the  metal  in  the  fumes  that 
had  hitherto  been  carried  away  into  the  air 
from  the  smokestacks  of  ore  refineries  not 
only  saved  wasted  values  to  the  refiners  but 
saved  the  crops  of  neighboring  farmers 
whose  plant  life  was  destroyed  by  these 
noxious  fumes.  As  the  courts  had  held 
that  the  farmers  could  enjoin  a  mining  com- 
pany from  locating  its  refinery  where  it 


would  injure  crops,  this  invention  has  en- 
abled the  mining  companies  to  seek  the 
most  advantageous  sites,  near  railroads  and 
fuel,  for  the  reduction  of  their  ores.  Dr. 
Cottrell's  work  was  done  in  the  Bureau. 

The  labors  of  the  Bureau  in  the  Eastern 
states  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  mine 
rescue  work  (with  its  development  of  the 
pulmotor  and  of  other  effective  methods  of 
rescue)  and  to  studies  in  the  most  economi- 
cal methods  of  using  coal  to  produce  power, 
with  proof  that  for  certain  kinds  of  work 
the  producer  gas  engine  gets  several  per 
cent,  more  heat  value  out  of  coal  than  the 
ordinary  boiler  gets.  Every  day  in  the 
Bureau's  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Mines  you 
may  hear  a  loud  explosion,  see  the  dense 
smoke  form  in  the  glassed-in  imitation  of  a 
stifling  mine  shaft,  the  rescue  squad  don 
their  oxygen  helmets  and  disappear  in  the 
smoke,  return  with  the  limp  body  of  an 
apparently  asphyxiated  miner,  apply  the 
pulmotor  to  his  mouth,  and  bring  him  back 
to  life.  It  is  a  life-like  and  thrilling  repro- 
duction of  the  invaluable  work  that  the 
mine  rescue  corps  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
doing  every  day  in  the  grim  realities  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  Alleghanies. 

In  the  West,  the  Bureau  has  embarked 
upon  scientific  research  in  mining  of  the 
sort  which,  in  medicine  for  example,  is  so 
admirably  done  by  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute. Its  station  at  Denver  has  correlated 
all  the  known  facts  about  radium — the  ores 
that  yield  it  and  where  they  are,  the  methods 
of  extracting  the  radium  salts,  and  the 
physical  properties  of  radium.  Its  station 
at  San  Francisco  is  studying  the  metallur- 
gical problems  of  copper,  lead,  gold,  and 
silver  mining;  and  part  of  its  exhibit  at  the 
Exposition  is  a  hydro-metallurgical  labora- 
tory in  which,  day  in  and  day  out,  earnest 
scientists  are  studying  out  improvements  in 
the  cyanide  process  of  extracting  metals. 

COAL   MINES    AND    RADIUM 

The  exhibits  that  illustrate  these  ad- 
vances in  the  mining  art  are  unfailingly  in- 
teresting. You  may  go  down  a  shaft  in  the 
Palace  of  Mines  that  leads  you  into  a  mine 
below  the  level  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The 
damp  chill  of  the  under  earth  heightens  the 
illusion  as  you  pass  dimly  lighted  drift  after 
drift   from   the   main   tunnel,   where   real 
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miners  in  working- clothes  operate  drills  and 
explain  methods  in  a  dozen  reproductions, 
made  from  the  actual  ore,  of  characteristic 
workings  in  a  dozen  famous  American 
mines.  And  when  you  make  your  exit  at 
the  other  end  of  the  long  tunnel  you  come 
up  through  a  darkened  room  in  which  you 
may  look  at  real  specimens  of  radium, 
through  a  microscope,  and  see  the  palpitat- 
ing rays  of  this  most  marvelous  of  recent 
physical  discoveries,  the  infinitely  ener- 
getic element  that  perpetually  emanates 
power  without  loss  of  its  capacity  to  throw 
out  more. 

THE    ADVANCE    IN    TRANSPORTATION 

The  Palace  of  Transportation  records 
several  striking  changes  in  locomotion  since 
1904.  At  St.  Louis  the  exhibits  empha- 
sized the  economic  aspects  of  railroad  trans- 
portation and  the  development  of  tractive 
power.  At  San  Francisco  the  emphasis  is 
(i)  upon  safety,  (2)  upon  the  electric  loco- 
motive, and  (3)  upon  the  development  of  the 
motor  truck  as  a  feeder  to  the  railroads. 
"Safety  First"  is  illustrated  by  steel  cars, 
by  the  exhaustive  governmental  and  pri- 
vate researches  into  the  cause  and  cure  of 
weak  rails  and  rail  joints,  and  by  the  charts 
and  photographs  which  explain  the  success 
of  the  railroad  companies  in  lessening  the 
number  of  accidents  by  teaching  their  em- 
ployees how  to  avoid  common  risks  in  their 
work.  The  electric  locomotive  is  dis- 
played, with  models  that  show  the  exten- 
sion of  its  use  in  suburban  traffic  around 
great  cities  like  New  York  and  in  freight 
traffic  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Hill 
roads.  A  special  building  is  devoted  to 
motor  trucks,  which  are  bringing  inaccessi- 
ble suburbs,  farms,  and  mines  into  touch 
with  the  railroad  system  of  the  country. 
The  importance  of  this  movement  to  the 
railroads  is  attested  by  the  attendance  of 
representatives  of  fifteen  leading  railroad 
lines  at  the  convention  of  the  Motor  Truck 
Club  of  America  in  Detroit  last  September. 

The  most  popular  exhibits  in  transporta- 
tion are  the  exhibits  of  automobiles.  They 
make  graphic  the  great  advance  of  the  last 
ten  years — indeed,  the  whole  change  from 
a  comparatively  inefficient  luxury  to  a  de- 
pendable vehicle  of  universal  use.  The 
striking  change  in  body  lines  from  the  un- 


couth models  shown  at  St.  Louis  is  only 
an  outward  evidence  of  the  familiar  im- 
provements in  their  power  plants.  Better 
carbureters,  better  ignition  systems,  better 
lighting,  self  starters,  improved  bearings 
and  springs,  the  advance  from  the  "one- 
lung"  motor  to  the  six-cylinder  and  eight- 
cylinder  motor,  wider  range  in  price,  the 
development  of  the  cheap  and  reliable  car 
— all  these  things  are  displayed  in  the  ex- 
hibits, the  most  popular  of  which  is  a  minia- 
ture factory  in  which  workmen  assemble 
the  parts  of  a  Ford  car  before  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators  as  they  do  the  same  work  in 
the  Ford  plants,  completing  the  car  in 
eighteen  or  twenty  minutes  and  running  it 
out  of  the  building  under  its  own  power. 
The  exhibits  of  aeroplanes  scarcely  sug- 
gest the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
aviation  in  ten  years,  but  the  daring 
loops  and  side-rolls  of  Lincoln  Beachey, 
before  his  death,  and  of  Arthur  Smith, 
his  successor  as  aerial  performer  at  the 
Exposition,  illustrate  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  control  of  the  heavier- 
than-air  machines. 

PROGRESS    IN    THE   HOME 

In  the  Palace  of  Manufactures  are  ex- 
hibits that  reveal  perhaps  more  intimately 
than  anything  else  on  the  grounds  the  pro- 
gress of  the  last  decade — the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  hearthside  arts  of 
home.  The  House  Electrical  is  an  epitome 
of  this  progress.  It  is  a  complete  bungalow 
completely  furnished,  and  it  is  equipped 
with  every  electrical  device  that  has  light- 
ened the  burden. of  housekeeping.  In  its 
kitchen  are  an  electric  stove,  an  electric 
iron,  an  electric  dishwasher,  an  electric 
water-heater,  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner; 
in  its  dining-room,  an  electric  toaster,  cofi'ee 
percolator,  dish  warmer;  in  its  living-room, 
an  electric  stove  and  electric  piano-player; 
in  its  bed-rooms,  electric  curling  irons,  bed 
warmers,  interphones,  massage;  in  its  nur- 
sery, an  electric  bottle  warmer;  in  its  bath- 
room, an  electric  stove  and  electric  heater 
for  shaving  mug;  all  through  the  house, 
electric  lights,  and  other  devices  that  hasty 
mem^Vv  nda  did  not  catch.  Practically  all 
this  (  2  J  <:ion  of  electricity  to  the  service 
of  the'^^^^^'-'-Uv  been  made  since  the  St. 
Louis  exposition. 
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In  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  progress  is 
recorded  perhaps  most  graphically  in  the 
Diesel  engine,  which  has  achieved  an  effi- 
ciency of  30  per  cent,  in  the  utilization  of 
fuel  as  against  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  best 
steam  engines.  The  Diesel  invention  is 
older  than  the  Twentieth  Century,  but  its 
application  to  varied  kinds  of  power  plants 
and  the  selection  of  crude  petroleum  as  the 
ideal  fuel  for  it  are  of  recent  date.  The 
engine  operates  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
combustion  of  low-grade  fuel  in  cylinders. 
The  advantage  over  the  gasolene  engine 
lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  cylinder  is 
practically  its  own  carbureter  (this  is  not  a 
correct  technical  statement  but  suggests 
the  actual  operation,  which  depends  on  the 
expansion  rather  than  the  explosion  of 
gases).  The  cheapness  of  the  fuel  is,  of 
course,  its  great  advantage,  permitting  the 
use  of  bigger  engines.  In  naval  construc- 
tion especially  the  Diesel  engine  gives  prom- 
ise of  almost  a  revolutionary  advance  in 
the  generation  of  power. 

The  transmission  of  power  in  ships  is  an- 
other improvement  of  the  last  decade.  By 
providing  for  direct  drive  of  the  propeller 
by  means  of  gears,  the  electric  ship  is  to  be 
the  ship  of  the  future.  The  power  plant  of 
the  latest  battleships  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  for  example,  is  a  steam  plant  which 
generates  electricity  which  is  applied 
through  motors  to  the   propeller  shafts. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC    POWER 

The  generation  of  electricity  on  land  by 
hydraulic  power  has  been  vastly  improved 
by  the  perfection  of  the  water  wheels 
through  refinements  in  the  needle  valve 
nozzle  and  in  the  shape  of  the  buckets 
which  receive  the  impact  of  water  that 
turns  the  wheels — refinements  that  increase 
the  power-producing  efficiency  of  the  v/ater 
and  that  permit  the  use  of  greater  volumes 
of  water  at  higher  head.  The  giant  wheel 
that  is  exhibited  in  the  Palace  of  Machinery 
will  ultimately  be  installed  at  Lake  Spald- 
ing, Calif.,  and  will  use  350  million  gallons 
every  24  hours,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the 
capacity  of  the  water  resources  of  New 
York  City. 

The  transmission  of  electrici^^v  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  y)}[hA  mini  J:  he  few 
long-distance  lines  in  existence  at  the  time 


of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  carried  rela- 
tively little  power  and  were  considered  at 
best  to  be  risky  experiments,  the  lines  of 
to-day  are  more  numerous,  longer,  and 
carry  infinitely  greater  quantities  of  power 
with  no  thought  of  serious  difficulty.  The 
Lake  Spalding  development,  for  example, 
will  use  the  entire  flow  of  two  rivers,  will 
utilize  the  water  seven  times  at  difi^erent 
levels,  and  will  extract  altogether  194,500 
kilowatts  of  electricity  from  it  before  it  is 
finally  released  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  And  this  power  will 
be  carried  with  little  loss  and  less  trouble 
more  than  100  miles  to  its  users. 

The  machines  that  make  machines  have 
been  revolutionized  in  ten  years.  Alloy 
steel  has  replaced  carbon  steel  in  machine 
tools.  As  alloy  steel  will  keep  its  temper 
and  hold  its  edge  even  when  it  is  red  hot, 
the  new  machines  can  be  operated  contin- 
uously and  upon  harder  materials.  That 
is  one  advance.  The  other  most  striking 
forward  step  is  in  the  shaping  of  cold  metals. 
The  old  way  of  making  a  complicated  ma- 
chine part  was  to  make  a  sand  mould  of  it 
and  pour  the  mould  full  of  melted  metal. 
The  product  had  to  be  smoothed  up;  often 
it  was  of  unequal  quality  in  difi^erent  parts; 
often  it  was  weakened  or  spoiled  by  defects 
in  the  mould.  The  first  step  in  the  new 
process  is  to  obtain  chemically  pure  metals. 
Then  these  metals  are  subjected  to  pressure 
in  machines  that  are  simply  huge  and 
enormously  powerful  dies.  They  press  the 
cold  metal  into  the  shape  of  the  die — press 
it  into  the  exact  form  that  is  finally  wanted, 
and  the  product  is  structurally  homogene- 
ous and  perfect. 

EDUCATIONAL    EXHIBITS 

At  the  Exposition,  the  gap  between  the 
material  aspects  of  life  and  the  life  of  the 
spirit  is  measured  by  the  length  of  the  row 
of  exhibit  palaces,  by  the  distance  from  the 
Palace  of  Machinery  to  the  Palace  of  Edu- 
cation, a  half  mile  westward  along  the 
Avenue  of  Palms.  In  this  cloister  of  the 
mind  a  very  practical  economy  of  energy 
has  been  efi'ected.  The  school  exhibits  are 
selective  rather  than  exhaustive.  Whereas 
at  previous  expositions  every  city  and  state 
tried  to  exhibit  the  best  of  everything  it  did, 
here  each  has  been  allotted  space  only  for 
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the  best  of  the  most  characteristic  thing  it 
does.  Thus  New  York  State  exhibits  only  its 
perfection  of  organization  and  centraHzed 
management,  Missouri  and  Illinois  only 
their  kinds  of  local  management,  Massa- 
chusetts its  system  of  vocational  education, 
Oregon  its  rural  schools,  Indiana  its  con- 
solidated schools,  and  so  on.  Thus  a 
study  of  all  these  exhibits  is  a  complete 
study  of  American  education,  but  without 
wearying  and  useless  duplication.  Chicago 
makes  a  significant  exhibit  of  the  N.  W. 
Harris  extension  service  of  the  Field  Mu- 
seum which  carries  miniature  cases  of 
scientific  exhibits  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  city.  The  Philippine  Islands  show 
what  their  schools  are  doing  to  develop  local 
industries.  Los  Angeles  makes  plain  its 
revolutionary  methods  of  extending  freedom 
to  its  pupils — -Si  method  popularized  by 
Mr.  William  Wirt  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and  now 
being  put  into  operation  in  New  York. 
Open-air  schools,  one  of  the  coming  great 
innovations  in  educational  method,  are  il- 
lustrated by  models.  Madame  Montes- 
sori,  teaching  teachers  how  to  apply  her 
system  of  education,  is  an  exhibit. 

1  n  this  Palace  social  economy,  community 
hygiene,  and  industrial  and  child  welfare 
work  are  adequately  represented.  These 
subjects  have  been  made  too  familiar  in 
recent  years  to  need  elaboration  here 
beyond  pointing  out  that  they  have  altered 
largely  the  death  rate,  the  habits  of  every- 
day life,  and  the  conception  of  the  functions 
of  the  State  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  that  they  are  almost  wholly  products 
of  the  agitations  of  the  last  ten  years. 

THE    AGE    OF    SERVICE 

Festival  Hall  (and  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
which,  though  not  on  the  grounds,  is  one 
of  the  Exposition  buildings)  is  the  centre 
of  the  gathering  of  learned  and  other  con- 
gresses that  will  run  well  toward  one  thou- 
sand meetings  all  told  before  the  4th  of 
December  and  will  bring  probably  half  a 
million  delegates  to  San  Francisco.  Here, 
if  at  all,  the  spirit  of  the  Exposition  should 
express  itself.  And  its  expression  is  also 
an  evidence  of  progress.  The  predominant 
character  of  the  congresses  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  was  religious — they  looked  to 
the  resolving  of  the  conflict  between  the 


old  orthodox  faiths  and  the  seeming  menace 
of  material  science.  At  St.  Louis  the 
emphasis  in  the  congresses  was  upon  learn- 
ing. At  San  Francisco,  the  keynote  is 
service.  The  philosophy  of  "doing  good" 
here  triumphs  over  the  philosophy  of  "  be- 
ing good,"  or  being  wise.  It  is  the  new, 
aggressive  philosophy  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  it  is  fitting  that  these 
gatherings  should  unconsciously  reflect 
a  thing  that  shines  out  from  so  many  of 
the  exhibits. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  to  see  at  the 
Exposition,  a  few  of  the  things  that  inter- 
pret Twentieth  Century  progress.  Of 
course,  there  are  hundreds,  thousands,  of 
others,  great  and  small,  that  are  not  hinted 
at  in  this  article.  Merely  to  walk  by  all 
the  exhibits  without  stopping  would  take  an 
active  man  a  week.  To  stop  at  each  one 
long  enough  to  grasp  its  meaning  would 
take  years — and  what  you  had  learned  in 
the  Palace  of  Varied  Industries  would  be 
out  of  date  by  the  time  you  entered  the 
Palace  of  Education.  Nothing  has  been 
said  at  all  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  exhibits, 
the  people  themselves.  They  are  the  most 
interesting  sight  on  the  grounds.  Well 
dressed,  well  fed,  earnest  but  joyous,  eager 
to  learn  but  eager  also  to  feel,  thrilled  by 
the  wonders  of  mechanism  but  more  thrilled 
by  some  touching  or  laughable  incident  in 
the  crowd,  their  intelligence  and  their  hu- 
manness  are  the  most  absorbing  and  the 
most  inspiring  part  of  the  show.  After  all, 
they  are  the  show.  The  magic  of  the  Ex- 
position is  the  work  of  their  hands,  and 
though  its  ephemeral  towers  shall  fail  in- 
deed, as  they  seem  to  fail  upon  the  sight  at 
dusk  across  the  Bay,  they  can  rebuild  it 
more  superbly  when  they  will. 

Here,  in  truth,  is  the  essence  of  this  Ex- 
position. Ten  years  ago,  men  walked  be- 
wildered among  the  machines  they  had 
built,  and  even  the  strongest  hearted  feared 
that  the  race  had  delivered  itself  up  to  a  soul- 
less Superman  made  of  steam  and  steel  and 
chemicals.  To-day,  men  have  conquered 
these  servants  and  freed  their  own  spirits. 
Secure  in  their  mastery  of  material  forces, 
they  are  turning  again  to  the  study  of  the 
invisible  forces,  to  learning  the  art  of  gra- 
cious living  in  all  that  that  implies  of  per- 
sonal amenity  and  social  service. 


WHAT  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  IS  DOING 

ITS   TRAFFIC    EASTBOUND   AND  WESTBOUND,    AND   WHAT   IT   MEANS   TO   THE    RAIL- 
ROADS AND  THE  PEOPLE 

BY 

C.  M.   KEYS 


IN  A  big  freight  shed  in  San  Francisco, 
a  curious  and  somewhat  skeptical 
reporter  for  an  Eastern  technical 
paper  found  out  about  the  Panama 
Canal.  What  he  learned  both  inter- 
ested and  alarmed  him.  He  went  at  his 
task  with  a  preconceived  idea  that  the 
Panama  Canal  was  a  waterway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards.  He 
left  it  with  a  conception  that  the  Canal 
must  be  the  main  highway  between  all  the 
markets  of  the  United  States. 

His  task  was  to  look  over  the  incoming 
tonnage  and  find  out  what  it  consisted  of 
and  the  places  from  which  it  came.  When 
he  came  to  size  up  his  impression  on  the 
first  point  of  his  inquiry  he  decided  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  every  kind  of  tonnage  except 
the  very  low  grade  products  that  are  turned 
out  in  profusion  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try alike.  In  a  general  way,  his  conclusion 
was  that  the  Panama  Canal  could,  and 
did,  bid  for  every  sort  of  tonnage  that  the 
transcontinental  railroads  bid  for. 

Steel  products  predominated  in  the  in- 
ventory. Textiles,  leather,  woodenware, 
coffee,  copper  manufactures,  and  paper 
products  followed  in  about  the  order 
named.  The  ship,  in  fact,  had  brought  in 
a  miscellaneous  cargo  of  good  profitable 
package  and  bulk  freight. 

The  origin  of  the  shipments  made  a  still 
deeper  impression  upon  him.  The  cargo 
in  which  he  was  making  his  study  came 
from  New  York  via  the  Panama  Canal  to 
San  Francisco.  He  found  in  it,  however, 
freight  that  had  come  from  Omaha,  from 
Minneapolis,  from  Kansas  City,  from 
Grand  Rapids,  from  Chicago,  and  from  a 
dozen  other  cities  which  he,  an  Easterner, 
had  always  regarded  as  "some  place  out 
West"  and  neighbors  of  San  Francisco, 

That  is  the  startling  thing  about  the 


Panama  Canal  traffic  at  the  present  time. 
The  steamship  companies  at  New  York 
bid  for  and  get  tonnage  out  of  cities  far 
beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  haul  it  by 
rail  eastward  two  thousand  miles  to  New 
York,  ship  it,  carry  it  through' the  Canal, 
and  actually  send  it  several  hundred  miles 
eastward  from  the  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
They  do  it  cheaper  than  the  railroads 
charge  to  haul  it  westward  across  the 
prairies  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  same  destinations. 

From  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  by  rail, 
is  less  than  1,800  miles.  From  Omaha  to 
New  York  is  less  than  1.500  miles.  Yet, 
for  certain  classes  of  traffic,  the  agents  of 
the  steamship  companies  take  traffic  in  the 
streets  of  Omaha  and  ship  it  East  1 ,  500  miles 
and  then  on  the  long  circular  haul  through 
Panama  to  San  Francisco, 

Of  course,  it  is  not  typical.  That  it 
takes  place  at  all,  in  all  human  probability, 
means  simply  that  up  to  date  the  traffic 
lost  from  these  great  inland  cities  by  the 
railroads  is  not  worth  enough  to  justify  the 
railroads  in  revising  their  tariffs  on  all 
sorts  of  traffic.  Any  man  who  under- 
stands what  it  means  to  change  a  railroad 
tariff  will  readily  enough  understand  the 
reasons  that  underlie  that  situation. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  was  building, 
there  was  much  conjecture  concerning  what 
the  results  would  be.  The  results  were  fig- 
ured in  two  main  ways,  first  in  regard  to 
what  it  would  do  to  the  railroads;  second, 
in  regard  to  what  it  would  do  to  the  cities. 
For  the  most  part,  the  railroad  men  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Canal  would 
never  do  much  harm  to  the  transcontin- 
ental railroads.  These  men,  secure  in  a 
lifetime  of  contempt  for  steamship  traffic, 
saw  no  reasonable  chance  that  any  steam- 
ship line,  no  matter  where  it  ran  or  what  it 
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did,  would  ever  do  much  to  a  big  transcon- 
tinental. Other  critics,  not  quite  so  well 
armed  with  facts,  took  just  the  opposite 
view.  Between  the  two,  the  prevailing 
opinion  was  that  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  wait  and  see  what  happened. 

As  to  the  cities,  the  Gulf  ports,  of  course, 
being  relatively  small  and  very  ambitious, 
advanced  the  claim  that  the  water  route 
would  undoubtedly  draw  an  immense 
tonnage  on  the  north-and-south  railroads 
to  go  by  way  of  the  Canal.  The  Eastern 
cities — being  at  all  times  only  half  awake,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  West — made  no  claims 
worth  while  and  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
question.  One  of  the  big  traffic  men  of  New 
York  made  the  statement  that  not  a  single 
dollar  had  been  spent  to  equip  New  York 
Harbor  to  bid  for  the  terminal  business  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  That  was  probably  true. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  the 
Panama  Canal  is  going  to  do  to  the  raiU 
roads.  It  is  also  too  early  to  say  what  it  is 
going  to  do  to  the  cities.  It  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  August  14,  1914.  It  has 
been  doing  business  more  or  less  regularly 
ever  since.  That  has  been  a  stormy  and 
abnormal  period,  commercially.  It  is,  of 
course,  too  short  to  prove  anything  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  To 
make  it  worse,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  would  draw  conclusions,  the  reports  of 
operations  are  mere  fragmentary,  sketchy 
figures,  confessedly  incomplete.  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  compel  shippers  to  give 
the  Government  full  data  of  all  shipments 
by  the  Canal.  In  the  meantime,  all  the 
information  there  is  about  the  traffic 
through  the  Canal  comes  by  courtesy  of  the 
steamship  companies. 

Yet  the  figures  are  interesting  enough  in 
themselves.  They  fall  naturally  into  four 
different  divisions:  (i)  tonnage  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific  ports,  (2)  tonnage  from 
Pacific  to  Atlantic  ports,  (3)  tonnage  from 
Atlantic  to  foreign  ports,  and  (4)  tonnage 
from  Pacific  to  foreign  ports. 

Obviously,  there  are  two  more  divi- 
sions, namely,  the  tonnage  coming  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  from  foreign 
countries.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
figures.  Perhaps,  after  a  while,  there  will 
be.  Possibly,  during  the  war,  the  figures 
are  not  much  to  miss. 


At  the  end  of  February,  the  Canal  had 
been  working  about  eight  months.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  the  value  of  the  shipments 
of  freight  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
was  $46,789,989.  That  is  the  Govern- 
ment's figure,  confessedly  not  accurate. 
The  principal  items  that  make  up  the  total 
are  as  follows: 


Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 
Cotton,  manufactures. 
Paper,  manufactures  . 
Chemicals  .... 
Wool,  manufactures  . 
Vegetables  .... 
Leather,  manufactures 
Wood,  manufactures    . 

Coffee 

Copper,  manufactures 


^13,695,565 
7,262,401 
3,289,373 
1,968,689 
1,668,136 
1, 65  5,136 
1,289,373 
1 ,099,998 
1,025,789 
1,020,531 


All  other  items  are  in  aggregates  of  less 
than  $1,000,000  value.  The  smallest  de- 
tached item  in  the  inventory,  and  also  the 
most  curious,  is  an  item  of  $13,670,  repre- 
senting the  value  of  the  Eastern  oysters 
sent  to  Western  markets  through  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  eight  months  of  its 
activity. 

As  to  the  ports  that  have,  so  far,  carried 
on  the  battle  for  this  trade,  the  Govern- 
ment's table  as  it  stands  is  quite  complete. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities moving  through  the  Canal  from 
east  to  west : 

CUSTOMS    DISTRICTS 


Shipped  from — 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire 

$        81,445 

Maryland 

31,014 

Massachusetts  .... 

2,551,515 

New  York 

42,642,920 

Philadelphia      .... 

962,668 

Virginia 

82,807 

Mobile 

192,092 

New  Orleans     .... 

243,016 

All  other  districts  .      .      .      . 

2,512 

Total,      .... 

$46,789,989 

Shipped  to — 

Hawaii 

5,425 

Oregon    

3,440,818 

San  Francisco    .... 

29,248,773 

Southern  California     . 

10,171,175 

Washington 

3,923,798 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  sur- 
prised at  in  these  figures.  That  New  York 
would  practically  monopolize  this  traffic  in 
the  early  years  of  its  growth  was  taken  for 
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granted  from  the  beginning  by  all  who 
studied  the  matter.  That  San  Francisco 
would  be  the  largest  gainer  through  the 
Canal  traffic  on  the  Western  end  was  also 
a  matter  beyond  guess.  The  smallness  of 
the  Hawaiian  shipments  might  be  made  a 
matter  of  comment  and  thought.  No 
doubt  there  is  here  a  chance  for  some 
commercial  development  of  traffic,  for 
the  figures  on  the  other  side  reveal  the 
fact  that  considerable  tonnage  moves 
from  Hawaii  to  the  Eastern  Coast,  and 
there  ought  to  be  good  opportunities  in 
building  up  return  tonnage. 

One  more  point  of  comparison  might 
well  be  made  in  connection  with  these  west- 
bound totals.  Before  the  Canal  was, 
there  existed  the  Panama  Railroad  and 
the  Tehuantepec  Route  across  the  Isth- 
mus. In  the  eight  months  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  Canal,  these  two  routes  to- 
gether carried  westbound  tonnage  worth, 
in  the  aggregate,  122,140,578.  Naturally, 
all  this  tonnage  went  to  the  Canal.  The 
rest  of  the  westbound  total,  $24,649,411, 
was  either  new  traffic  created  by  the  Canal 
or  was  taken  from  other  carriers — ships 
that  sailed  around  the  Horn,  or  railroads 
that  ran  across  the  continent. 

Eastbound,  the  value  of  tonnage  was 
not  quite  so  great,  though  it  lacked  diver- 
sity, naturally  enough.  The  total  was 
$43,213,796.  The  chief  items  were  the 
following: 

Fruit  and  nuts $11,686,496 

Sugar 9,148,295 

Canned  salmon 7,314,260 

Wines 2,538,234 

Fresh  vegetables 1,733,252 

Copper 1,512,601 

Wool 1,261,201 

Other  items  were  small,  ranging  from 
barley  to  hops.  A  very  curious  fact  about 
this  analysis  is  that  the  biggest  of  all  the 
Pacific  Coast  products,  lumber,  hardly 
figures  in  the  showing  at  all.  Only  50,000 
odd  feet  of  lumber  had  passed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  up  to  the  end  of  February. 
Either  the  preliminary  guesses  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  this  traffic  were  all  wrong 
or  somebody  has  not  yet  got  started. 

The  table  of  origins  and  destinations  of 
this  eastbound   tonnage  presents  a  very 


curious  contrast  with  that  of  westbound 
tonnage.  This  eastbound  table  follows, 
the  figures  in  the  table  referring  to  the  value 
of  the  commodities: 

CUSTOMS    DISTRICTS 

Shipped  from — 

Hawaii $10,726,446 

Oregon 1,705,632 

San  Francisco       ....  24,088,489 

Southern     California      .      .  30*723 

Washington 6,662,506 

Total,      .... 


$43,213,796 


Shipped  to — 

Delaware  Breakwater 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  York 
Philadelphia   . 
South  Carolina     . 
Virginia     . 
Galveston 
New  Orleans  . 
All  other  districts 


10,726,446 
124,443 

3,613,890 
24,107,133 

2,434,827 

873,572 
638,452 

95,057 
563,263 

36,713 

Of  course,  Hawaii  came  to  the  front  with 
its  sugar  and  its  pineapples;  but  the  same 
question  remains,  namely,  what  the  ships 
carried  back  when  they  came  from  Hawaii 
with  all  that  rich  tonnage.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  imagine  that  ships  taking  more 
than  $10,000,000  worth  of  freight  out  of 
Hawaii  can  get  only  $5,000  worth  to  take 
back.  Something  seems  to  need  fixing. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  Government's  figures. 

The  study  of  the  foreign  traffic  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  and  from  the  Ameri- 
can ports  is  only  slightly  helped  by  the 
figures  available.  Such  as  they  are,  here 
they  are: 

COUNTRIES 

Westbound    from    Atlantic    and 
Gulf  coasts  to — 

Canada $      108,830 

Central  American  States —  . 

Costa  Rica 463,073 

Guatemala 324,199 

Honduras 529,289 

Nicaragua 203,660 

Panama 1,250,832 

Salvador 489,032 

Mexico 29,812 

South  America — 

Bolivia 158,566 

Chile 1,878,202 

Colombia 417,884 

Ecuador 1,102,806 
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Westbound  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seem  as  though  the  possibilities  had  been 

coasts  to— (continued.)  barely  touched,  as  yet,  in  this  direction. 

Pel"" ^414.445  Possibly,  in  time,  at  least  the  rubber  ships 

H^^"^ 353.195  from  the  East  Indian  plantations  will  join 

t^^^"^g^^"g ^'5,064  the  Panama  procession. 

Rus'skinAsia.'     .'     .'     '.     .*        ^'y^jjl  Summarizing  the  tonnage  of  the  Canal 

Australia  and  Tasmania       .        2,725,473  ^^r  the  eight  months  these  figures  appear: 

New  Zealand 956,953  wr    ^1         a    ■,         .-                         ^^     ^    .^      r^ 

Philippine  Islands      .      .      .            .77,318  Westbound  domestic      .     .     .     $46,789,989 

All  other  countries     .     .     .             22,45-  Eastbound  domestic            .     .        43,213.796 

Westbound,  foreign,  out .      .      .          18,465,003 

Total ^18,465,003  Eastbound  foreign,  out    .      .      .         26,498,667 

Eastbound  from  Pacific  Coast  to-  j^^^l 5^134,967,455 

Europe — 

B^'gi""! ^     406,488  The  total  is  not  particularly  impressive. 

'f^e""!^''^ 1,877,461  If  it  made  anything  like  the  measure  of 

^^^"^^ 327.055  ^1^^^  ^j^g  Q^j^^l  ^^^  ^Q  -j^  normal  times  and 

Kh!Jv!^^^^A. .  Ji^/lr-.  when  it  once  gets  started  it  would  be  the 

Netherlands       ....          1,061,963  ^     .        ^-    ^     ^     r  •,         •      ^,             ,, 

Isjorway                                        429,961  ^^^^  gigantic  traffic  failure  in  the  world. 

Sweden  ......           577,739  ^^^at  tonnage  might  well  move  over  some 

United  Kingdom    .     .     .       20,381  [3 51  small    railroad   in   the   Middle  West.     Of 

West  Indies 18,596  course,  to  measure  tonnage  by  dollars  and 

Africa 1,349,318  cents  is  all  nonsense,  anyway.     One  finds 

All  other  countries     .     .     .             23,407  time  to  hope  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 

Government  will  manage  to  record  the  ton- 

^^^^^ ^26,498,667  nage  5y  tons,   so  that  actual  movement 

It  will  be  observed,  not  without  interest,  may  be  gauged.  No  doubt  that  will  be 
that  Japan  takes  almost  as  much  freight,  done  in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  mean- 
measured  in  money  value,  as  the  whole  time,  one  may  work  only  with  what  tools 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  It  is  also  he  has  and  form  incomplete  conclusions 
interesting  that  Australia,  even  in  war  time,  from  fragmentary  data, 
should  draw  more  tonnage  from  the  At-  It  will  be  observed  in  all  these  figures 
lantic  ports  through  the  Canal  than  the  that  the  really  big  movements  anticipated 
Chilean  markets  demanded.  Great  Bri-  have  not,  as  yet,  shown  any  signs  of  ma- 
tain,  of  course,  is  always  expected  to  be  the  terializing.  For  example,  not  a  ton  of 
biggest  foreign  customer  of  any  American  citrus  fruits  had  been  transported  up  to 
institution,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  March,  naturally  enough.  That  freight, 
lead  in  this  table  is  commanding.  Perhaps,  refrigerated  and  highly  profitable  to  the 
under  other  circumstances,  Germany  might  railroads,  is  expected  to  stay  largely  on 
have  been  better;  but  in  tables  one  takes  the  railroads  under  all  circumstances;  but 
things  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  might  efforts  will  be  made  presently  to  take  at 
have  been.  least  a  share  of  the  New  York  supply  away 
In  this  table  lie  the  germs  of  much  com-  from  the  rails.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
mercial  romance.  Possibly  the  biggest  watch.  Lumber  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
trade  opportunities  of  the  future  are  to  be  coal  from  the  Atlantic — both  are  missing 
found  in  the  foreign  trade  through  the  from  the  lists.  Here  are  stories  not  yet 
Panama  Canal.     One  hears  of  wonderful  ready  to  tell. 

copper  and  iron  deposits  in  Chile  that  are  It  is  fairly  obvious,  from  the  published 

to  be  opened  and  transported  by  water  to  data,  that  the  Canal  has  not  yet  seriously 

the    Atlantic    seaboard.     Again,    the    old  injured  the  transcontinental  railroad  busi- 

East  India  trade  might  very  well,  in  some  ness.     It  is  not  by  any  means  so  obvious 

future  generation,  be  in  part  diverted  to  that  it  will  not  do  so.     After  all,  the  real 

the  docks  of  the  East  River  in  New  York  element  of  danger  in  the  situation,  from  a 

City — if  we  ever  get  after  it.      It  would  railroad  point  of  view,  is  the  rate  by  rail 
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as  against  the  rate  by  water.  What  that 
comparison  shows  is  very  aptly  illustrated 
in  a  statement  made  recently  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  steamship  company  asking  for 


steamship  president  remarks:  "The  rail- 
roads are  not  competing  and  probably  never 
can  compete  with  this  service.  Freights 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  are  now  coming  to 


WESTBOUND  CANAL  RAIL 

Steel  plates $ioo  $  320 

Canned  goods 200  360 

Dry  goods 522  1,080 


EASTBOXJND 


Canned  Salmon       .      .      .      .     ^120    ^  340 

Dried  fruits 160        440 

Wine 120        220 


money  to  build  a  steamship.  The  figures 
in  the  accompanying  table  are  the  rates 
for  a  carload  lot  of  the  commodities  named, 
for  transportation  from  coast  to  coast  by 
the  two  rival  routes. 

Perhaps    with    significance,    this    same 


New  York  from  points  as  far  inland  as  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Minneapolis, 
and  Chicago  for  reshipment  via  the  Canal 
route  to  points  a  hundred  miles  inland 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  such  as  Yuma, 
Arizona,  and  Carson  City,  Nevada/' 


NO  MYSTERY  ABOUT  FOREIGN  TRADE 


BY 

WALTER   F.   WYMAN 

The  World's  Work  will  publish  every  month  an  article  dealing  with  the  concrete 
problems  of  the  increase  in  our  export  trade.  The  magazine  is  led  to  do  this  by  the  evident 
widespread  interest  shown  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  possibilities  of  export  trade, 
and  the  specific  interest  in  this  subject  shown  by  the  readers  of  this  magazine  in  the  answers 
to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  a  group  of  subscribers,  most  of  whom  are  not  directly  connected 
with  manufacturing  or  exporting,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. — The  Editors. 


A  MANUFACTURER  of  toilet 
articles  writes  from  Illinois: 
"  During  the  last  year  our  ad- 
vertising and  sales  depart- 
ments have  been  approached 
by  nearly  one  hundred  solicitors  who  have 
endeavored  to  interest  us  in  exporting.  We 
have  never  sold  our  products  outside  the 
United  States  except  in  Canada,  although 
we  know  that  a  number  of  our  leading  com- 
petitors have  quite  a  foreign  trade. 

"  The  great  majority  of  the  solicitors  have 
represented  selling  schemes  and  advertising 
propositions  of  a  nature  unfamiliar  to  us  in 
our  regular  work,  although  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  different  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  may  make  these  very  valuable 
if  not  absolutely  necessary. 

"Though  we  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to 
lay  out  for  ourselves  an  export  campaign, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would 
be   money  wasted   if  we  should   attempt 


to  develop  a  foreign  business  by  any 
one  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  sug- 
gested to  us. 

"  We  are  anxious  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  established  method  of  procedure  in 
going  out  after  foreign  business." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  care- 
fully the  fact  that  export  and  domestic 
trade  are  fundamentally  alike  has  been 
concealed  from  the  average  American  busi- 
ness man.  If  these  nearly  one  hundred 
schemes  would  not  appeal  to  the  manufac- 
turer as  fundamentally  sound  merchandis- 
ing at  home  they  should  not  appeal  to  him 
for  export  trade  either.  So  long  as  there 
exists  the  opportunity  to  use  the  three  mer- 
chandising forces  (salesmen,  correspond- 
ence, and  advertising)  which  have  won  ap- 
proval after  centuries  of  use,  it  is  certainly 
wise  to  eliminate  other  methods  in  foreign 
trade,  unless  the  nature  of  these  other 
methods  in  their  relation  to  a  particular 
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business  makes  it  just  as  expedient  to  use 
them  at  home. 

The  first  step  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois 
manufacturer  does  not  involve  the  adapt- 
ability of  toilet  articles  for  exporting,  for 
successful  American  campaigns  have  proved 
this  beyond  a  doubt.  The  test  is,  there- 
fore, one  which  is  met  daily  in  hundreds  of 
cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  here  at  home — 
can  the  goods  be  sold  in  competition  with 
other  American  manufacturers? 

From  the  inquirer's  letter  it  is  clear 
that  he  has  a  Canadian  office  and  factory, 
has  no  fear  of  extending  his  selling  bound- 
aries, and  is  therefore  willing  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  spending  a  little  time  and  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  money  before 
launching  a  full  fledged  export  campaign. 

Following  the  modern  business  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  usable  acquired  knowledge  of 
others,  membership  in  both  of  the  leading 
export  institutions  whose  addresses  can  be 
had  on  request  should  at  once  be  obtained. 
For  $1 50  this  gives  the  services  of  experts  in 
every  phase  of  the  export  trade  who  can 
acquaint  members  with  the  local  regula- 
tions in  every  country.  These  latter,  once 
learned  by  clerks,  are  no  more  formidable 
than  similar  regulations  which  exist  in  every 
state  in  this  country,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  comparable  with  the  rules  concern- 
ing income  and  corporation  tax  returns. 

From  these  export  institutions  lists  of 
prospective  customers  in  every  known  mar- 
ket in  the  world  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as 
credit  reports  on  the  leading  firms,  of  such  a 
nature  that  any  good  credit  man  would  not 
hesitate  to  pass  in  advance  on  their  desira- 
bility as  customers. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  the  inquirer  to 
attack  these  thousands  of  prospective  cus- 
tomers at  one  time,  for  just  as  he  doubtless 
finds  a  decided  difference  in  the  nature  and 
desirability  of  drug  stores  in  the  Middle 
West  and  those  of  a  certain  type  in  the 
larger  cities,  similar  differences  exist  in 
other  countries. 

Though  foreign  markets  deserve,  and 
should  be  given,  careful  study,  this  by  no 
means  necessitates  the  physical  presence 
of  a  representative  at  the  outset. 

In  addition  to  the  information  accessible 
through  the  export  institutions,  and  the 
mass  of  valuable  data  secured  by  Govern- 


ment market  investigators  and  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  Pan  American  Union,  one 
can  draw  on  the  experience  of  non-compet- 
ing business  acquaintances  who  can  some- 
times offer  even  greater  assistance  than 
any  institution  in  the  opening  of  business 
relations  with  foreign  firms.  1 1  might  be  of 
interest  to  take  as  an  example  the  experi- 
ence of  a  manufacturer  who  withdrew  from 
a  company  manufacturing  small  articles 
used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
who  was  absolutely  without  knowledge  of 
selling  goods  abroad.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  question  of  exporting 
should  be  given  a  positive  or  negative  an- 
swer in  the  shortest  possible  time,  he  se- 
lected from  the  lists  of  dealers,  the  nature 
of  whose  goods  suggested  that  they  would 
be  logical  candidates  for  his  products,  those 
in  such  near-by  countries  as  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador.  Though  this  in- 
volved the  use  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in 
correspondence  and  advertising  material 
he  kept  the  expense  down  to  a  minimum  by 
centering  his  attention  on  the  product 
which  he  knew  from  domestic  experience 
sold  most  readily,  and  at  a  small  expense  he 
had  prepared  a  very  attractive  circular  il- 
lustrating the  advantages  of  this  product. 

Just  as,  when  first  launching  his  product 
in  Chicago,  hedemonstrated  the  advantages 
which  his  product  offered,  so  he  explained 
these  fully  in  his  letters  and  enclosures  to  the 
foreign  dealers  to  whom  the  use  of  his  de- 
vice was  unfamiliar.  In  his  letters  he  pre- 
sented positive  proof  of  his  own  reliability, 
of  the  satisfaction  experienced  by  his  cus- 
tomers, and  of  the  economies  his  product 
offered  in  actual  use,  making  these  a  matter 
of  proof  and  not  of  mere  statement. 

Hammering  away  on  a  basis  of  testi- 
monials and  samples,  he  succeeded  in  se- 
curing trial  orders  from  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  his  selected  prospective  cus- 
tomers. By  offering  them  the  same  forms 
of  sales  assistance  as  he  originally  used  in 
Illinois  to  educate  actual  users  in  the  merits 
of  his  leading  product,  it  took  less  than  six 
months  to  prove  to  his  satisfaction  that 
there  was  at  least  an  equal  future  for  his 
goods  abroad  as  at  home.  As  a  result  he 
enlarged  his  export  efforts  not  only  in 
number  of  countries,  but  also  in  bringing 
his  complete  list  of  products  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  firms  which  formed  the  original  and 
experimental  list. 

So  successful  were  his  efforts  by  mail 
that  for  a  time  he  felt  inclined  to  eliminate 
the  expense  of  personal  solicitation,  but 
he  found  that  the  firms  secured  by  corres- 
pondence were  slow  to  increase  their  pur- 
chases, particularly  in  buying  additional 
specialties  whose  advantages  were  not  as 
easily  demonstrated  as  the  first  article. 

Proceeding  always  along  conservative 
lines,  he  had  one  of  his  Southern  salesmen 
(who  fortunately  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
conversational  Spanish)  make  a  six  months' 
trip  in  the  West  Indies,  and  thus  proved 
that  it  would  more  than  pay  him  to  have  a 
foreign  sales  force,  not  only  to  interest 
dealers,  but  to  do  pioneer  work  with  archi- 
tects and  builders.  As  a  result  he  has 
added  three  men  exclusively  for  foreign 
trade.  One  of  these  is  in  Havana,  another 
handles  his  products  with  other  builders' 
materials  in  Shanghai,  and  the  third,  with 
headquarters  in  Bombay,  covers  India, 
Siam,  and  Australasia. 

His  export  plans  included  the  addition  of 
several  more  salesmen  to  cover  Europe  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  the  selection  and  training  of  these 
have  been  postponed  until  conditions  there 
make  the  effort  more  certain  of  success. 

There  is  every  reason  for  the  inquirer  to 
expect  to  create  and  maintain  a  profitable 
export  trade,  because  the  growth  of  his 
manufactures  in  a  more  highly  competitive 
field  in  this  country  has  demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  make  and  sell  articles  of  almost 
universal  appeal,  and  the  mere  question 
of  boundaries  is  not  one  which  presents 
difficulties  as  great  as  he  is  accustomed  to 
solve  in  his  domestic  business. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  ex- 
porting which  is  most  neglected — the  use 
of  knowledge  acquired  in  domestic  fields — 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  ofttimes  expressed 
belief  that  "exporting  is  different."  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  differences  are  surface  differences.  To 
illustrate  this,  a  leaf  from  the  experience 
book  of  a  well-known  machinery  firm  may 
be  analyzed  with  profit. 

When  this  company's  machine  was 
placed  on  the  domestic  market  it  revolu- 
tionized a  certain  phase  of  concrete  con- 


struction, and  the  sales  end  of  the  business, 
after  no  little  study,  worked  out  an  intro- 
ductory plan  which,  with  the  expected 
improvements  in  practice,  made  the  in- 
vention  pay   almost   from   the   start. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  a  representative 
of  a  rather  questionable  export  scheme,  they 
decided  to  try  foreign  fields,  and,  despite 
the  crudeness  and  weakness  of  their  first 
effort  abroad,  sold  several  machines  and 
made  three  really  valuable  connections. 
This  caused  them  to  throw  caution  and 
common  sense  to  the  winds  and  they  ap- 
propriated a  sum  out  of  all  proportion  to 
possible  returns  for  an  enlarged  export 
campaign.  To  any  business  man  un- 
blinded  by  the  mystic  word  "export"  the 
proposed  method  of  introduction  would 
have  been  seen  to  violate  almost  every 
known  merchandising  law.  In  practice 
it  cost  more  to  sell  each  machine  than  the 
list  price,  and  the  litigation  on  some  of  the 
consigned  shipments  will  undoubtedly 
raise  the  losses  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  one  good  point  of  the  whole  ex- 
periment was  the  analysis  which  naturally 
followed  the  collapse  of  the  much-vaunted 
"universal  introductory  campaign,"  for 
from  this  came  the  discovery  that  every 
failure  was  due  to  some  weak  point  in  the 
selling  plan  itself. 

A  third  export  effort  based  on  merchan- 
dising principles  of  proved  domestic  sound- 
ness, guided  by  an  outsider  employed  to 
see  that  shipments  were  properly  handled 
and  translations  were  adequate  in  every 
way,  has  now  ended,  by  its  dividend- 
swelling  sales  volume,  any  reign  of  fantas- 
tic methods  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a 
profitable  foreign  business. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  know  that  this 
third  campaign  is  identical,  even  to  details 
of  agencies  and  method  of  interesting  con- 
tractors, with  the  carefully-built-up  plan 
to  which  the  firm's  domestic  successes  were 
due,  just  as  here  at  home  they  found  that 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  secure  agents  and 
orders  for  trial  machines,  and  that  personal, 
factory-trained  representatives  were  ab- 
solutely essential  to  turn  agents  into  effi- 
cient selling  units. 

Two  plus  two  equals  four  the  world  over 
— sound  selling  tactics  likewise  are  sound 
in  Boston  or  Borneo! 


MAN  AND  HIS 

PROTECTIVE     WELDING 
HELMET 

A  SIMPLE  and  effective  pro 
tection  for    those  en- 
gaged    in    welding 
metals  has  been  devised  in 
the  form  of   a    helmet   or 
shield  which  may  be  fastened 
to  the  head  of  the  operator, 
leaving  both  hands  free 
for  work,  and  which  can 
be    easily  changed    from 
an   operative   to   an   in- 
operative position  with- 
out    removal    from    the 
head  of  the  wearer. 

The  helmet  is  made  of 
aluminum  and  weighs  less 
than  twenty-eight  ounces. 
It  is  formed  of  two  curved 
sheets  of  aluminum  riveted 
gether  at  the  edge,  where 
diverge  from  each  other. 


MACHINES 

edge  forms  the  front  of  the  helmet, 
presenting  a  convex  surface,  the 
entire  area  of  which  faces  in  an 
angular  position  the  heat  rays  of 
the  welding  or  cutting  flame. 
The     rectangular    opening, 
centrally  located  and  with- 
drawn from  the  front  edges 
of   the   helmet,   is  covered 
with  three  layers  of  glass. 
The  first  or  outside  layer 
is    ordinary    transparent 
window  glass,  while  the 
second  and  third    layers 
are  composed  of  red  and 
blue    glasses    of    special 
density.    The  function  of 
the  ordinary  window  glass 
J?^/      is  to  catch  or  obstruct  all 
incandescent  particles  of 
iron    and    steel,   thus   pro- 
tecting the  more  expensive 
colored  glass,  for  the  win- 
dow glass  can  be  replaced  at 


A  MODERN  KNIGHT  IN  ARMOR 
Wearing  a  new  aluminum  helmet  designed  as  a  protection  for  metal  welders 
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little  cost.  The  combination  of  red  and  blue 
glass  produces  a  reddish  purple,  which  is 
the  color  best  suited  for  electric  welding. 

Brackets  pivotally  connected  to,  and 
carried  by,  a  light  band  adapted  to  en- 
circle the  head  of  the  wearer,  form  a 
support  for  the  helmet.  This  band  is  in 
turn  fastened  to  a  light  woolen  skull  cap. 


GIANT    GEARED     LOCOMOTIVE 
USED   IN    KANSAS  CITY 


T 


POTATO  SEED 
CUTTER 

THE  cutting  of 
potatoes  in 
great  quanti- 
ties for  seed  has  al- 
ways proved  a  diffi- 
cult problem  for  the 
farmers  to  handle, 
especially,  in  those 
sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  potatoes 
are  extensively 
grown.  A  farmer  in 
Montana,  who  raises 
50  acres  of  potatoes 
every  year,  designed 
the  crude  but  effec- 
tive  machine  shown 
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MECHANICAL   POTATO  CUTTER 
This  machine  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it 


in  the  accompany- 
the  potatoes  for 


ing    illustration  to  cut 
planting. 

This  machine  divides  the  potatoes  into 
halves,  and  then  divides  the  halves  into 
any  other  predetermined  parts.  No  mat- 
ter how  large  or  small,  the  potatoes  are 
automatically  centred  for  the  cutting  knife. 
The  device  is  so  simple  in  construction 
that  a  child  can  operate  it. 


HE  locomotive  shown  here,  which 
has  no  large  drive  wheels,  common 
to  most  engines,  is  the  largest 
of  the  geared  type  in  the  world  and  was 
recently  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
Kansas  City  South- 
ern Railroad  in  its 
new  terminals  in 
Kansas  City. 

The  terminal 
tracks  extend  up  a 
street  which  has  a 
grade-  so  excessive 
that  the  ordinary 
type  of  locomotive, 
which  can  surmount 
a  4  percent,  grade  at 
the  very  most,  could 
not  be  used.  The 
geared  locomotive 
will  pull  200  tons  up 
a  7  per  cent,  grade 
and  go  around  60  de- 
gree uncompensated 
curves  (i.  e.,  curves  in 
which  there  is  no  pitch  to  offset  the  centri- 
fugal force) ,  which  are,  in  this  case,  necessary 
to  get  into  the  various  warehouses.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  geared  loco- 
motive is  that  it  is  under  absolute  control, 
either  in  ascending  or  descending  the  steep 
grades.  The  engine  weighs  160  tons  and. 
unlike  the  ordinary  type  of  locomotive, 
all  this  weight  is  on  the  drive  wheels. 
Even  the  wheels  of  the  tender  are  drive 
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THE  LARGEST  GEARED  LOCOMOTIVt 

It  will  pull  200  tons  up  a  7  per  cent,  grade  and  take  an  uncompensated  60  degree  curve 
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A  MACHINE  WHICH  MAKES   I,800  PIES  AN  HOUR 


wheels.     Fuel  oil  is  used,  thereby  elimin- 
ating smoke,  cinders,  and  sparks. 


A    MACHINE    THAT    MAKES    PIES 
BY    THE    THOUSANDS 

THE  fastest  machine  devised  for 
making  pies  is  operated  by  a  fore- 
man and  six  assistants,  and  will 
turn  out  1,800  pies  an  hour.  The  machine 
is  provided  with  eighteen  revolving  pie 
holders  which 
table  or  platform 


move    around    an    oblong 
two  crust  rollers,  one 


for  the  lower  and  the  other  for  the  upper 
crust;  a  set  of  four  automatic  moistening 
brushes;  and  a  pie-trimming  wheel.  The 
six  operators  of  the  machine  place  the 
crusts,  fill  the  pies,  and  remove  them  from 
the  table  when  the  operation  of  moisten- 
ing and  trimming  has  been  automatically 
completed. 

A  smaller  machine,  the  working  principle 
of  which  is  similar,  except  that  the  table 
is  round  instead  of  oblong,  will  turn  out 
600  pies  an  hour  when  operated  by  three 
pie-makers. 


A   MECHANICAL    PIE-MAKER   FOR  USE  IN   RESTAURANTS 
Three  operators  are  required  to  fill  the  pies  and  place  the  crusts 
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"seeing  the   PANAMA  CANAL"   BY  PHONOGRAPH 

The  top  picture  shows  the  phonographs  which  "lecture"  on  the  Canal;   the  second,  the  moving  platform 

and  spectators  viewing  the  model  and  listening  to  the  lecture,  and  the  third,  part  of  the  model  of  the  Canal 


A  MINIATURE  PANAMA  CANAL 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
in  "The  Zone"  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  is  the  reproduc- 
tion in  miniature  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
A  moving,  elliptical  platform,  divided 
into  sections,  each  section  containing  seats 
for  several  persons,  revolves  slowly  around 
the  model  of  the  Canal.  Points  of  interest 
on  the  latter  are  numbered  and  in  an  ad- 


joining room  a  number  of  phonographs 
deliver  a  lecture  on  these  points  as  they 
come  before  the  spectator,  who  hears  the 
lecture  by  means  of  telephone  receivers. 

When  the  phonographic  lecture  on  one 
section  has  been  given,  the  moving  plat- 
form automatically  breaks  the  connection 
and  at  the  same  time  sets  up  a  new  con- 
nection with  the  next  phonograph,  so  that 
the  description  is  always  about  the  part  of 
the  model  that  is  in  front  of  the  spectator. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


IT  IS  the  first  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  war  in  Europe.  A 
year  of  blood  and  destruction  has 
made  it  horridly  plain  that  we  shall 
have  much  more  blood  and  destruc- 
tion before  it  is  over. 

The  first  mad  rush  of  the  Germans  across 
France  to  make  the  war  terrible  but  short 
failed,  and  the  German  hopes  of  a  repetition 
of  1870  vanished.  As  the  Germans  re- 
treated to  the  Aisne  the  Allied  papers 
talked  of  the  high  tide  of  Germany's  offen- 
sive being  over  and  spoke  of  throwing  the 
Germans  back  across  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
pressure  of  the  Russian  hordes  on  the  East. 
After  many  months  of  waiting  and  alterna- 
ting successes  and  reverses  the  Allies  gave 
up  any  hopes  of  a  quick  decision  and 
the  world  settled  down  to  a  long  war,  with 
military  skill  and  economic  organization  on 
the  side  of  the  Germans  and  with  num- 
bers, money,  and  the  control  of  the  sea, 
which  means  access  to  the  supplies  of 
the  world,  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

In  this  situation  there  is  little  basis  for 
peace  until  one  side  or  the  other  is  thor- 
oughly defeated.  France  had  so  narrow  an 
escape  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  that  it 
would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
to  stop  fighting  now  and  let  Germany  pre- 


pare for  another  and  perhaps  more  success- 
ful onslaught. 

Russia's  dreams  of  reaching  the  Mediter- 
ranean have  never  before  had  the  sympa- 
thy of  England  with  its  dominating  fleet. 
For  Russia  to  stop  now  would  be  to  lose  this 
sympathy  and  with  it  all  hope  of  Russian 
influence  in  the  Slav  states  of  the  Balkans. 

England  cannot  stop,  for  England,  like 
France,  fears  for  its  life.  If  Germany  wins 
the  days  of  English  and  French  power  are 
over. 

And  on  the  other  hand  Germany  cannot 
stop,  for  peace  terms  which  include  in- 
demnities to  Belgium,  the  loss  of  provinces 
to  France,  and  colonies  to  England,  are  not 
terms  a  nation  can  accept  that  has  con- 
sistently and  successfully  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemies '  territory.  Moreover,  this 
war  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  German 
theory  of  force,  a  test  of  the  Hohenzollern 
rule  and  the  military  party.  Too  much 
hangs  in  the  balance  for  it  to  be  given  up. 
The  year  of  horror  that  Europe  has  just 
gone  through  calls  for  still  more  blood.  The 
war  has  gotten  down  to  the  inhuman 
phase  in  which  the  ultimate  outcome  is 
decided  in  favor  of  the  country  that  has 
the  most  men  to  send  to  death  and  money 
and  munitions  to  bury  with  them. 
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MR.    ROBERT   LANSING. 

"these  are  critical  days  for  our  country,     neutral  nations  have  had  to  meet  a 

questions  of  international  law  which  are  arising  daily.     diplomacy  is  wrestling 


THE   SECRETARY   OF   STATE 

SERIES    OF    PROBLEMS   THAT    HAVE    NEVER    BEEN  SOLVED.       IT  IS  MY  DUTY  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE 

WITH    NOVEL    PROBLEMS   TO    WHICH    IT    MUST   APPLY    NATURAL  JUSTICE    AND   COMMON  SENSE" 

[See  page  398 j 
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Official  Seal 
of  the  Republic 
of  China 


Personal  Seal 
of  the  President 
of  China 
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Signature  of 
President 
Yuan  Shih-Kai 


PRESIDENT   YUAN   SHIH-KAI    OF   CHINA 

WHO    DISCUSSES    IN    THIS    NUMBER  OF   "THE    WORLD's    WORK"  THE  INTERNAL  PROBLEMS  CON- 
FRONTING   CHINA    AND    HIS    PLANS    FOR    SOLVING    THEM  [See  page  452] 
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THE  FRIEND  AND  COUNSELOR  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  WHO  RECENTLY  RETURNED  FROM  EUROPE 


MR.    IRVING   T.    BUSH 

WHO  EARLY  SAW  THE  COST  OF  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  NEED  FOR 
GOOD  TERMINAL  FACILITIES,  AND  WHOSE  SUCCESS  WITH  A  SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEM  OF  DOCKS,  WARE- 
HOUSES, AND  RAILROAD  CONNECTIONS  POINTS  THE  WAY  TO  THE  RELIEF  OF  AN  UNECONOMIC 
CONDITION  IN  ATLANTIC  PORTS  [See  page  446I 
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THE  LEADER  OF  THE  GERMAN  SOCIALIST  PARTY  IN  THE  REICHSTAG  WHO  WAS  DRAFTED  TO  THE 
FRONT    AFTER   OPPOSING   THE    GOVERNMENT'S    WAR    POLICY 
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THE  BRITISH  "COAL  KING"  SENT  BY  MR.  LLOYD-GEORGE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  "TO  CO- 
OPERATE WITH  MESSRS.  J.  P.  MORGAN  &  COMPANY  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  EXPEDITING  SUPPLIES" 
AND   MUNITIONS  OF  WAR 
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Till-;  Cjornian  note  published  in  this 
countn-  on  the  tenth  of  July 
practically  says  that  if  the  oppor- 
tunit\-  occurred  Germany  would  sink, 
without  warning,  another  ship  like  the 
Lusitauia  with  Americans  on  board. 

The  note  "justifies"  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  by  saying  that  "if  the  com- 
mander of  the  German  submarine  which 
destro>ed  it  had  caused  the  crew  and  the 
passengers  to  take  to  the  boats  before 
firing  a  torpedo  this  would  have  meant  the 
sure  destruction  of  the  German  submarine." 

Because  the  German  submarines  are 
not  able  to  take  such  vessels  as  the  Lusi- 
tania according  to  law,  the  German  Govern- 
ment assumes  the  right  to  transgress  the 
law  and  to  destroy  them  without  warning. 
On  this  theory  the  note  says: 

"The  Imperial  Government  is  unable 
to  admit  that  American  citizens  can  protect 
an  enemy  ship  through  the  mere  fact  of 
their  presence  on  board.'' 

We  have  never  contended  for  this.  We 
have  contended,  and  contended  well  within 
our  rights,  that  if  the  Germans  wished  to 
sink  a  passenger  vessel  of  a  belligerent 
nation  they  should  allow  any  American 
citizens  who  might  be  on  board  to  get  off 
the  ship  before  she  was  sunk.  Whether 
Germany  dared  send  to  sea  any  war 
vessels  capable  of  capturing  passenger 
ships  lawfully  was  not  our  concern.  If  it 
did  not  dare  to  do  so,  that  fact  could  not 
limit  our  rights.  In  our  note  to  Germany 
of  May  13th  these  rights  were  stated; 

"This  Government  has  already  taken 
occasion  to  inform  the  Imperial  German 
Government  that  it  cannot  admit  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  or  such  a  warn- 
ing of  danger  [the  newspaper  notice  inserted 
by  the  German  Embassy]  to  operate  as  in 
any  degree  an  abbreviation  of  the  rights 
of  American  shipmasters  or  of  American 
citizens  bound  on  lawful  errands  as  passen- 
gers on  merchant  ships  of  belligerent 
nationality;  and  it  must  hold  the  Imperial 
German  Government  to  a  strict  account- 
ability for  any  infringement  of  those  rights, 
intentional  or  incidental/' 

Germany  still   claims   the  privilege  of 


killing  Am.ericans  without  warning  if  they 
travel  on  belligerent  ships,  and  the  United 
States  has  not  renounced  its  intention  to 
hold  Germany  to  a  strict  accountability  if 
it  does  so.  The  death  of  the  Americans 
on  the  Lusitania  has  not  been  atoned  for. 
We  have  a  settlement  for  that  case  to  make 
and  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Though  the  German  reply  was  entirely 
unsatisfactory  concerning  the  safety  of 
American  lives  on  belligerent  vessels  it  was 
more  satisfactory  in  other  respects. 

II 

''American  ships  will  not  be  hindered 
in  the  prosecution  of  legitimate  shipping." 

But  this  fair-sounding  proppsal  is  largely 
vitiated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  hinged  upon 
our  com.pliance  with  a  set  of  regulations 
entirely  unknown  to  international  law. 
Germany  proposes  that  we  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  send  our  ships  to  sea  in  safety  only 
if  we  mark  them  in  a  special  way  and  notify 
Germany  in  advance  of  their  sailing  dates. 
Moreover,  "the  Imperial  Government  con- 
fidently hopes"  that  we  will  guarantee  that 
our  ships  carry  no  contraband.  It  even 
suggests  that  we  may  have  four  enemy 
passenger  steamers  ply  between  the  United 
States  and  England  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations. 

This  proposal  is  tantamount  to  re- 
linquishing our  rights  at  sea,  for  if  we 
agreed  to  such  limitations  of  our  rights  we 
should  hardly  have  any  legitimate  reason 
for  refusing  to  agree  to  any  other  limita- 
tions which  Germany  might  devise.  It 
would  be  interesting,  too,  to  see  what 
counter  rules  and  regulations  England  and 
France  would  propose  for  our  shipping  if 
we  accepted  this  German  code. 

Altogether  the  note  is  not  a  step  forward 
in  relieving  the  strain  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Though  the 
tone  of  it  is  friendly,  it  refuses  all 
our  essential  demands  and,  like  one  of 
its  predecessors,  contains  proposals  which 
one  Great  Power  ought  not  to  address  to 
another.  In  a  previous  note  Germany  sug- 
gested that  we  violate  our  neutrality  in 
Germany's  favor  by  placing  an  embargo 
on  arms.  In  this  case  it  is  suggested  that 
we  place  part  of  our  shipping  under  extra- 
legal limitations  for  Germany's  benefit. 
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PEACE  PROPAGANDA,  SENTIMEN- 
TAL AND  OTHERWISE 

THE  comprehending  desire  for  peace 
which  is  all  but  universal  in  this 
country  has  led  to  an  endless  var- 
iety of  peace  propaganda.  There  are  such 
efforts  as  the  trip  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  and 
the  other  women  delegates  to  the  Hague 
"to  try  to  save  Europe  from  committing 
suicide,"  a  trip  in  a  most  worthy  cause  and 
as  sentimental  as  it  was  futile.  There  are 
the  befuddled  gropings  of  Mr.  Bryan  to- 
ward the  great  end,  peace,  gropings  which 
have  lent  some  aid  to  the  German  propa- 
ganda in  this  country  to  make  the  United 
States  Government  violate  its  neutrality 
in  Germany's  behalf.  This  same  German 
propaganda  goes  forth  as  a  peace  move- 
ment, too.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  stop  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  the  Allies.  This  peace 
movement  has  such  adherents  as  the  man 
Holt  who,  armed  with  a  stick  of  dynamite 
and  two  revolvers,  endeavored  to  restore 
peace  by  trying  to  assassinate  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan. 

There  are  leagues  to  limit  armaments 
and  leagues  to  increase  them,  arbitration 
societies,  and  numberless  other  organiza- 
tions all  in  the  name  of  peace.  They  are 
dead  bent  upon  restoring  or  maintaining 
peace  by  an  infinite  number  of,  and  often 
contradictory,  methods. 

We  are  urged  to  go  to  a  military  training 
camp  on  the  one  hand  and  to  vote  against 
Army  and  Navy  appropriations  on  the 
other.  There  is  a  never-ending  flow  of 
speeches,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  other  ap- 
peals for  peace. 

Partly  despite  all  this  and  partly  because 
of  it  most  of  us  have  become  convinced  that 
you  cannot  talk  a  nation  out  of  a  war, 
especially  across  three  thousand  miles  of 
water.  We  are  pretty  well  convinced  that 
it  takes  two  sides  to  maintain  peace  as  well 
as  it  does  to  make  a  quarrel.  We  all  want 
to  live  in  peace.  But  there  are  other  things 
we  want  even  more  than  that.  Recent 
history  has  convinced  most  of  us  that  even 
the  best  intentions  may  not  suffice  to  keep 
us  out  of  war.  With  this  possibility  before 
us  we  feel  that  we  should  be  sufficiently 
prepared  to  have  a  chance  in  the  fighting 
if  a  war  does  come  on  us. 


Despite  hectic  jingoism  on  one  side  and 
flabby  sentimentality  on  the  other,  the 
public  seems  still  to  have  enough  balance 
and  common  sense  to  be  willing  to  keep 
out  of  war  unless  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
something  to  fight  about  that  is  worth 
more  than  peace.  And  the  gospel  of  soft- 
ness has  not  permeated  the  body  politic 
sufficiently  to  take  away  the  red  blood  and 
courage  necessary  to  meet  a  war  situation 
if  it  should  arise. 

Most  Americans  believe  in  striving  for 
peace  as  a  nation  by  treating  other  nations 
courteously,  justly,  even  generously,  for  it 
is  the  spirit  of  a  nation's  dealings,  not  the 
size  of  its  army  and  navy,  that  affects 
peace  or  war.  We  believe  in  being  patient 
in  times  of  stress  because  we  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  ourselves  not  to  be  frightened 
into  a  fight. 

And  if  justice  and  patience  fail  us  most 
of  us  would  prefer  to  subscribe  to  an  inter- 
national police,  if  an  effective  force  of  this 
kind  could  be  devised,  rather  than  have  to 
stop  our  other  activities  and  fight  for  our- 
selves. But  until  such  a  force  has  been 
devised  most  of  us  believe  in  strengthening 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

II 

Better  understanding  between  nations, 
the  machinery  for  arbitration,  and  wise 
statesmanship  can  obviate  the  causes  of 
wars  between  nations  that  do  not  want  to 
fight.  The  bigger  nations  have  sometimes 
by  threat  of  force  kept  smaller  nations 
from  fighting  each  other.  Carrying  this 
idea  a  step  further,  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  proposes  a  treaty  between  the  Great 
Powers,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  in 
which  they  agree  that  if  any  one  nation 
forces  a  war  all  the  rest  will  band  against 
the  offender  and  make  sure  that  it  is  de- 
feated in  the  war  it  brought  on.  The 
League,  adopting  a  resolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  also  suggests  the  use  of  economic 
pressure  against  the  offending  nation. 

England  has  in  some  measure  formed  a 
league  of  this  kind  to  enforce  peace  by 
economic  pressure  and  by  arms.  It  has 
been  Germany's  aim  and  desire  to  be  self- 
contained  and  self-sufficient  in  agriculture, 
finance,  industry,  and  in  arms — if  possible, 
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to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  either  economic 
pressure  or  arms. 

Hngland.  on  the  other  hand,  is  admit- 
tedly and  gladly  dependent  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  food  and  arms,  for  its  very 
existence.  For  a  century  it  has  encouraged 
this  dependence.  The  result  is  that,  being 
inextricably  bound  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  finance  and  commerce,  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  compelled  to  be  more  or  less  allies 
of  England  in  order  to  preserve  their  com- 
merce by  which  they  live  in  ministering  to 
British  needs.  The  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  wishes  to  take  this  idea  of  economic 
dependence  and  embody  it  in  formal  trea- 


its  value  might  appear  to  override  them, 
it  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  and  red- 
blooded  peace  proposal  that  has  come  to 
light,  for  it  does  provide  a  way  of  insuring 
that  starting  a  war  would  be  a  losing  ven- 
ture, and  it  does  not  ask  each  nation  to 
rid  itself  of  its  defenses  against  aggression. 


WHAT  IS  AN   EXPORT  TRADE 
WORTH? 


I 


ties  among  all  the  nations. 

The  proposals  set  forth  by  the  league, 
through  its  Committee  on  Resolutions,  of 
which  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  was 
chairman,  were  these: 

That  the  United  States  should  join  the  pro- 
posed League  to  Enforce  Peace,  which  should 
undertake  to  set  up 

(i)  An  international  court  to  try  all  justici- 
able questions. 

(2)  A  council  of  conciliation  for  the  consid- 
eration of  non-justiciable  questions. 

(3)  The  use  of  joint  economic  pressure  and 
military  force  against  a  signatory  Power  begin- 
ning hostilities  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
alliance. 

(4)  The  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  code 
of  international  law. 

These  suggestions  are  not  only  construc- 
tive but  definite  and  seemingly  possible  of 
accomplishment. 

It  would  be  a  large  task  to  persuade 
the  different  nations  to  enter  such  a 
league,  but  it  is  as  worth  while  a  task 
as  it  is  large,  for  it  differs  from  most  peace 
plans  completely  by  providing  the  willing- 
ness and  means  to  enforce  its  doctrines. 

The  most  obvious  difficulty  that  imme- 
diately confronts  the  plan  is  the  traditional 
attitude  of  the  United  States  against  en- 
tangling alliances  abroad — a  tradition  that 
has  much  to  recommend  it  besides  its  age. 
Great  Britain,  too,  would  be  loath  to  see 
any  combination  of  nations  formed  which 
would  control  a  navy  greater  than  hers. 
Similarly  Germany  has  tried  to  build  up  an 
army  big  enough  to  face  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Whether  the  plan  could  be  worked  out  so 
as  to  obviate  these  objections,  or  whether 


N  DISCUSSING  foreign  trade  before 
the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  an  officer  of  one  of 
our  largest  banks  illustrated  his  ideas  of  the 
best  methods  to  follow  in  encouraging  it 
partly  as  follows: 


The  best  example  of  national  achievement 
resulting  from  intelligent  coordination  of  efforts 
is  that  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment, keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  commercial 
supremacy  means  national  power  and  greatness, 
shaped  its  export  policies  along  broad  and  con- 
structive lines.  Export  trade  needed  encour- 
agement; consequently  drawbacks  and  export 
bounties  were  provided.  The  merchant  marine 
needed  to  be  built  up;  subsidies  were  voted. 
Manufacturing  towns  distant  from  the  ports 
were  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  railroad 
rates;  the  rates  were  forthwith  adjusted  so  as  to 
encourage  manufacturing  for  export.  Foreign 
trade  had  to  be  financed.  Branch  banks,  under 
liberal  banking  laws,  were  established  and  be- 
came active  agencies  for  promoting  trade  in 
foreign  countries.  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
domestic  market,  a  protective  tariff  was  insti- 
tuted. To  assist  the  German  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  others  efficiency  methods  became 
the  subject  of  careful  study,  and  when  it  was 
demonstrated  that  combination  meant  lessened 
waste,  greater  concentration  of  effort,  and  more 
effective  production,  combination  was  en- 
couraged. Price  agreements,  to  avoid  wasteful 
competition  at  home  and  abroad,  were  recog- 
nized as  necessary  and  made  legal.  If,  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition  of  other  nations  in 
foreign  markets,  it  was  necessary  to  sell  below 
the  price  prevailing  in  the  domestic  market,  a 
public  opinion  was  created  which  applauded 
such  a  course  as  entirely  patriotic,  in  that  the 
greater  the  sale  of  German  products  abroad  the 
nearer  would  German  manufacturing  establish- 
ments approach  capacity  production,  and 
capacity  production  was  early  realized  by  Ger- 
man efficiency  experts  as  the  best  means  of  re- 
ducing economic  waste  in  production  and  lower- 
ing the  unit  cost  of  the  products. 
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It  is  interesting  to  dissect  this  scheme  of 
coordinating  foreign  trade  activities.  In 
the  first  place,  drawbacks  and  export 
bounties  were  paid.  This  meant  that  a 
certain  sum  of  tax  money  was  given  ex- 
porters to  encourage  them.  Next  came 
subsidies  to  the  steamship  lines — another 
sum  of  tax  money  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  steamship  lines.  Then  discriminating 
rates  on  the  state  railroads  were  granted 
in  favor  of  export  goods.  Then,  to  protect 
the  home  market,  a  high  tariff  was  laid  on 
imports.  This  tariff  was  one  means  of 
raising  the  money  for  subsidies  and  boun- 
ties. Beyond  that  it  was  a  scheme  arti- 
ficially to  increase  prices  to  the  people  who 
paid  the  other  taxes.  To  make  the  tariff 
more  effective  in  maintaining  prices,  price 
agreements  were  made  legal.  And  lastly 
a  "public  opinion  was  created  which  ap- 
plauded" the  selling  of  German  goods 
abroad  cheaper  than  at  home. 

In  a  word,  the  German  Government 
taxed  the  public  in  various  ways  and  used 
the  money  to  give  artificial  stimulus  to  the 
export  trade.  It  would  be  just  as  good 
economics  and  morals  for  the  Government 
to  tax  industry  and  commerce  and  give 
every  farmer  a  subsidy  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
his  cotton  and  ten  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat. 

To  buy  an  export  trade  with  the  public 
tax  money  may  appeal  to  those  people  who 
are  the  recipients  of  the  Government's  aid 
and  charity,  but  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
public  would  prefer  to  keep  the  tax  money 
and  do  without  the  export  trade.  Nor  do 
we  want  a  trade  forced  on  a  foreign  con- 
sumer down  the  length  of  a  gun  barrel,  as  a 
good  deal  of  foreign  trade  in  China  is  now 
acquired.  We  want  an  export  trade  that 
stands  on  its  own  feet  and  succeeds  be- 
cause it  furnishes  better  products,  or  gives 
cheaper  prices,  or  better  services  in  mer- 
chandising. We  do  not  want  a  foreign 
trade  furnished  forth  with  public  taxes  or 
bolstered  up  by  threats  of  field  guns  and 
battleships. 

Without  these  artificial  aids  we  may  not 
get  trade  as  fast  as  some  other  nations  have 
done,  but  we  can  get  trade  at  less  expense 
in  money  or  risk  of  war  and  a  trade  that  will 
last  because  of  its  more  solid  foundations. 

Those  who  seek  foreign  trade  would  be 
much  safer  to  seek  it  without  expectation  of 


Government  charity,  for  the  chance  to 
build  a  foreign  trade  on  a  solid  foundation 
is  too  good  to  risk  building  on  a  subsidized 
basis  that  public  opinion  will  not  maintain 
even  if  it  will  begin  it. 


MORE  NECESSARY  THAN  COURAGE 

THE  sober  and  sensible  people  of 
Georgia  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  ex-Governor  Slaton  for  his 
intelligent  and  courageous  action  in  com- 
muting the  death  penalty  of  Leo  Frank  to 
life  imprisonment  in  the  face  of  the  mob's 
desire  that  Frank  be  hanged.  There  is  less 
cause  for  satisfaction,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  a  mob  should  arise  to  demand  a  man's 
death  in  a  case  like  this. 

Leo  Frank  was  charged  with  killing  a 
young  working  girl.  He  was.  judged 
guilty  by  the  jury  and  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  judge  of  the  trial  court.  The  rul- 
ings of  the  judge  were  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  asked  to 
decide  whether  there  were  grounds  for  tak- 
ing the  case  to  the  Federal  Courts,  but  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  not  reviewed  by  any 
higher  tribunal  than  the  original  trial  court. 

The  judge  of  this  court,  after  sentencing 
Frank  to  death,  wrote  to  Governor  Slaton 
asking  that  he  commute  the  sentence  to 
life  imprisonment.  When  the  governor 
did  this  he  had  to  be  protected  from  a  mob 
by  the  militia. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Georgia  to  contemplate.  There  is 
something  wrong  in  the  citizenship  of  a 
community  that  so  quickly  thinks  of  tak- 
ing the  law  into  its  own  hands.  The  mob 
idea  may  come  from  previous  lynchings  or 
from  other  causes.  In  some  places  it  is  one 
thing,  in  others  another,  for  Georgia  is  not 
the  worst  offender  against  law  and  order, 
merely  the  last  one.  But  whatever  it  comes 
from,  it  shows  a  rotten  spot  in  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  community  which  should  be 
stamped  out.  The  special  presentment  of 
the  Grand  Jury  in  Atlanta,  declaring  it  the 
duty  of  the  courts  "to  be  active  and  un- 
relenting against  the  offenders  and  punish 
them  to  the  limit,"  if  it  be  carried  out,  is 
an  even  better  sign  for  Georgia  than  the 
governor's  courage.     Without    disparage- 
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ment  to  Governor  Slaton,  it  is  true  that 
there  were  men  courageous  even  in  pohtics 
long  before  there  was  a  decent  respect  for 
law  and  order. 

The  real  test  is  whether  the  members  of 
the  mob  are  punished  and  even  more  fun- 
damental whether  something  is  done  to 
rid  all  the  people  of  Atlanta  of  the  riot  and 
mob  idea. 

If  either,  or  both,  of  these  things  is  ac- 
complished there  are  many  other  places  in 
the  United  States  which  can  profitably  fol- 
low Atlanta's  example. 


HUNGER  IN  MEXICO 

A  SHIP  laden  with  beans  was  sent 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz 
while  the  people  of  that  city  were 
clamoring  for  food.  It  sailed  to  an  Ameri- 
can port,  where  the  cargo  was  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Carranza  Government,  which 
presumably  used  the  purchase  money  to 
buy  ammunition.  The  beans  were  bought 
by  an  American  company  with  extensive 
interests  in  Mexico  and  sent  back  to  that 
country  again  to  help  prevent  starvation. 

A  dealer  in  Chihuahua  offered  carloads 
of  beans  for  sale  in  the  United  States  to  be 
shipped  to  Belgium  while  the  people  of 
Chihuahua  were  in  want. 

The  dealer  could  get  real  money  for  his 
beans  in  the  United  States.  He  could  get 
only  depreciated  paper  money  down  in 
Chihuahua. 

A  Red  Cross  report  from  Durango  re- 
cently said  that  the  local  association  formed 
to  conserve  the  food  supply  for  the  benefit 
of  destitute  non-combatants  had  aban- 
doned its  efforts  "  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  to  lend 
any  aid."     The  report  said: 

The  governor  is  powerless  to  do  anything. 
Beans  and  corn  have  been  shipped  out  of  the 
city  within  the  past  two  weeks  .  Outside  buyers 
are  paying  ^12  per  hectolitre  (one  hectolitre 
equals  2.84  bushels),  whereas  the  association 
formed  to  help  the  destitute  is  compelled  to  sell 
at  ^6  to  $8  per  hectolitre. 

When  this  section  is  cleaned  out  there  will  be 
no  longer  any  section  from  which  supplies  can 
be  had  for  this  city.  Therefore  my  earlier  esti- 
mates that  the  city  of  Durango  might  last  until 
August  ist  must  be  materially  cut  down  for  the 
reasons  stated;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 


if  within  ten  days  a  serious  shortage  would  be 
felt  here  in  this  city.  How  far  and  to  what  ex- 
tent any  quantity  that  may  be  hidden  or  stored 
within  the  city  will  last  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  Government  and  many  others  still  seem 
to  hold  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
corn  within  the  state,  although  no  one  is  able 
to  point  out  its  location  or  give  any  figures.  So 
when  the  day  of  shortage  comes  it  will  come  un- 
expectedly and  without  warning. 

There  is  a  varying  condition  of  want 
almost  all  over  the  Republic.  It  is  caused 
primarily  by  a  real  shortage  of  food  and 
accentuated  by  the  breakdown  in  communi- 
cations and  the  collapse  of  the  currency 
under  the  flood  of  paper  money  printed  by 
the  various  rebel  leaders.  Zapata  is  cred- 
ited with  issuing  a  metal  two-peso  piece, 
but  the  other  chiefs  confine  themselves 
chiefly  to  printing  paper  money. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  send  food  to  Mexico.  It  must 
be  distributed  under  American  auspices  as 
it  was  in  Belgium.  If  any  of  it  falls  into 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  warring  factions  it 
will  merely  be  an  added  resource  for  them. 

If  it  is  possible  that  this  peaceful  penetra- 
tion of  Mexico  can  be  achieved,  some  con- 
structive measures  toward  restoring  order 
might  follow  peacefully.  If  not,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  peaceful  population 
in  Mexico  shall  be  allowed  to  starve  be- 
cause the  various  leaders  so  much  prefer 
their  own  petty  advantages  to  the  good  of 
their  country. 

We  have  given  Mexico  every  opportu- 
nity to  settle  its  difficulties.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated our  disinterestedness  beyond  all 
doubt.  We  have  put  up  with  much  de- 
struction of  property,  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  quite  a  number  of  them  American 
lives.  The  President's  last  note  to  the 
Mexican  leaders  marked  a  change  that  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  heed,  for  whole- 
sale hunger  cannot  be  allowed. 


THE  SOCIALIST  PROTEST  IN  GER- 
MANY 

THE  German  Socialists  printed  a  full 
page  appeal  in  their  paper,  the 
Vorwdrts,  in  which  they  demanded 
"that  as  soon  as  guarantees  of  national 
safety  are  secured  and  the  enemy  shows  an 
inclination   to   make   peace,    the   war   be 
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brought  to  an  end  on  conditions  admitting 
of  friendly  relations  with  neighboring  na- 
tions." The  protest  continued:  "We  pro- 
test again  with  all  possible  emphasis  against 
all  efforts  looking  to  the  annexation  of 
foreign  territory  and  the  oppression  of 
other  peoples — measures  now  demanded 
by  the  great  business  organizations  and 
influential  political  leaders.  The  people 
want  no  conquest  of  land,  they  want 
peace." 

Herr  Liebknecht,  perhaps  the  ablest 
Socialist  in  the  Reichstag,  had  already 
been  drafted  to  the  front  for  service  for  his 
anti-war  utterances. 

This  manifesto  led  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Vorwdrts. 

These  events,  though  interesting  indica- 
tions of  the  German  Socialists'  feeling,  have 
little  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Once  in  the  war  there  is  little  else  for  Ger- 
many to  do  but  to  see  it  through  to  the 
bitter  end,  for  despite  the  German  suc- 
cesses the  Allies  are  not  showing  "an  in- 
clination to  make  peace."  Moreover,  the 
most  favorable  terms  to  Germans  which  the 
Allies  would  be  willing  to  consider  would 
be  far  too  severe  for  contemplation  by  a 
Germany  holding  advanced  lines  in  Russian 
Poland  and  in  northern  France,  and  in  all 
but  entire  possession  of  Belgium. 

But  though  theSocialists  are  not  likely  to 
stop  the  war  they  might  have  a  very  im- 
portant role  to  play  were  the  Allies  to  win 
decisively.  The  Allied  war  is  not  directed 
toward  the  ruin  of  Germany  as  an  industrial 
or  commercial  power,  it  is  not  aimed  at 
German  land  except  for  the  not  altogether 
Germanized  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Their  efforts  are  directed  primarily 
against  the  combination  of  a  war  and  in- 
dustrial machine  which  they  believed  was 
bent  upon  attaining  world  domination.  It 
is  this  same  combination  of  "great  busi- 
ness organizations  and  influential  political 
leaders" — the  war  machine — which  the 
Socialists  oppose. 

In  1870  the  Prussian  victors  refused  to 
make  peace  with  the  French  Government 
which  had  been  defending  Paris,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  French  people  freely  elect 
a  National  Assembly  to  make  the  terms  of 
peace.  If  Germany  were  defeated  in  this 
war  and  such  a  plan  were  followed,  the 


Social  Democrats  would  be  the  logical  party 
for  the  Allies  to  make  peace  with.  If  the 
Allies  could  thus  give  to  Germany  the 
democracy  which  Germany  forced  on 
France  the  German  Empire  would  natur- 
ally lose  its  Hohenzollern  Middle-Ages 
aspect  which  has  kept  it  apart  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  its  neighbors.  Toward 
such  a  Germany  the  world  could  look  with 
all  former  friendship. 


GREAT  REFORMS    PROPOSED   FOR 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

THE  constitutional  convention  in 
New  York  has  developed  the 
normal  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  conservative  and  progressive  elements. 
This  fact  is  not  surprising.  But  the 
leadership  of  these  respective  groups  does 
contain  elements  of  surprise.  Mr.  Elihu 
Root  and  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham  are 
the  radical  leaders  in  this  convention. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  recent  years 
as  champions  of  insurgency — notably  Mr. 
Edgar  T.  Brackett  of  Saratoga  Springs — 
have  turned  "standpatters"  overnight. 
The  conservatives  have  turned  radical 
and  the  radicals  have  turned  conservative. 
Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Wickersham,  aided  by 
ex-President  Taft — not  as  a  member  of  the 
convention,  but  as  an  influential  adviser 
— are  seeking  to  destroy  the  century-old 
machinery  of  government  in  New  York 
State,  while  Mr.  Brackett  and  his  abettors 
are  expending  all  their  energies  in  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  constitution  of  the 
fathers. 

Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Wickersham  are 
fighting  for  the  short  ballot,  or  at  least  a 
much  shorter  ballot  than  that  which  now 
exists.  Ex-Secretary  of  War  Stimson  is 
leading  the  fight  for  a  complementary 
reform — the  budget  system.  These  re- 
forms are  not  details;  they  are  changes 
that  absolutely  transform  the  prevailing 
system  of  government.  New  York,  like 
most  American  states,  elects  nearly  all  its 
important  state  officers.  The  people  choose 
by  ballot  not  only  the  governor  and  the 
lieutenant-governor,  but  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  comptroHer,  the  attorney-general, 
and  the  state  engineer  and  surveyor.    New 
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Yorkers  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the  citi- 
zens of  certain  other  states,  who  elect 
state  printers,  prison  wardens,  insurance 
superintendents,  and  public  utility  com- 
missioners, but  they  choose  enough  to 
destroy  that  principle  of  centred  respon- 
sibility which  is  essential  to  efficient  ad- 
ministration. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  now  sev- 
eral executive  heads,  all  responsible,  not 
to  the  governor,  but  to  the  people.  The 
National  Government  is  organized  on  an 
entirely  different  basis.  There  is  only 
one  executive,  the  President,  who  selects 
practically  all  the  departmental  heads, 
who  thus  become  part  of  the  Presidential 
office.  The  Federal  Government,  unsci- 
entific and  cumbersome  as  it  is  in  many 
respects,  works  better  than  that  of  New 
York  and  other  states,  and  this  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  is  the  reason.  If  the 
American  people  elected  their  Secretary 
of  State,  their  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
other  Cabinet  officers,  does  any  one  be- 
lieve that  the  President  could  conduct  an 
effective  administration?  Were  that  the 
case,  Mr.  Bryan  need  not  have  resigned 
from  the  Cabinet  because  he  disagreed 
with  the  President  on  foreign  policy,  for 
he  would  not  have  been  responsible  to  Mr. 
Wilson  but  to  the  electorate.  He  would 
simply  have  conducted  negotiations  with 
Germany  according  to  his  own  individual 
ideas,  with  no  regard  to  the  head  of  the 
Government. 

The  other  change,  that  calling  for  a 
budget  system,  which  means  a  financial 
programme  drawn  up  by  the  executive 
and  presented  to  the  legislature,  is  a 
logical  step  beyond  the  short  ballot.  The 
short  ballot  creates  a  centralized  executive 
head;  the  budget  system  gives  that  head 
power  to  conduct  the  administration  and 
makes  him  directly  responsible  therefor. 
The  Federal  Government  has  the  Short 
Ballot,  but  it  does  not  have  the  budget, 
therefore  it  is  only  half  responsible.  Our 
state  governments  have  neither  the  short 
ballot  nor  the  budget,  therefore  they  are 
disorganized  and  feeble  in  all  possible 
directions.  The  United  States  will  not 
be  efficiently  governed,  in  either  the 
Federal  or  the  state  systems,  until  these 
two  ideas  control   the  fundamental   law. 


THE  PENSIONS  FOR  OURNEXT  WAR 

SECRETARY  LANE  recently  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  the  one  great  non- 
military  nation  in  the  world,  now  spends 
$147,000,000  a  year  upon  its  Navy, 
Si 25,000,000  a  year  upon  its  Army,  and 
j5 1 65,000,000  a  year  upon  pensions  for  ex- 
soldiers,  ex-sailors,  and  their  dependents. 
The  significance  of  these  figures  is  that  the 
cost  of  the  by-gone  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  Army  or 
the  Navy,  including  the  ships,  guns,  and 
ammunition.  The  pension  system  is  a 
thoroughly  ingrained  American  habit. 
There  is  an  impression  that.  Civil  War 
pensions  are  things  apart.  In  reality  we 
passed  even  more  "liberal"  laws  for  the 
veterans  of  the  Revolution  than  we  have 
for  the  survivors  of  '61.  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  draw  only  one  pension;  there 
were  veterans  of  the  Revolution  who  could 
draw  more  than  one.  Unquestionably 
politics  ruled  the  situation  in  the  'twenties 
and  'thirties,  precisely  as  it  has  in  recent 
years.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish  War  sprang  to  the 
pension  bait  and  the  large  amounts  already 
paid  out — up  to  date  they  have  received 
half  as  much  as  the  veterans  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  more  than  the  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War — shows  that,  in  the  minds  of 
many  Americans,  serving  one's  country  and 
drawing  a  pension  are  practically  inter- 
changeable terms. 

The  amount  of  the  pensions  growing  out 
of  our  wars  has  a  rather  definite  relation  to 
the  lack  of  preparedness  in  which  we  en- 
tered conflict.  As  things  stand  now,  if  this 
generation  should  get  into  a  war  our  sons 
and  grandsons,  and  even  great-grandsons, 
would  pay  pensions  for  the  conflict.  If  the 
war  were  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  enrol  a 
large  percentage  of  the  voters  and  the  pres- 
ent system  of  granting  pensions  were  in 
vogue  a  powerful  pension-getting  machine 
would  inevitably  arise  among  the  veterans 
to  draw  millions  from  the  Federal  treasury 
for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Among  the  other 
aspects  of  the  agitation  for  a  decent  pre- 
paredness against  the  possibilities  of  war, 
a  reform  of  the  present  pension  system 
should  be  included. 
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THE   GARY    SCHOOL   SYSTEM 
MOVES    EAST 

ABOUT  eight  years  ago  a  young 
man,  hitherto  unknown  to  educa- 
tional experts,  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Gary, 
Ind.  He  had  the  unusual  opportunity 
to  start  an  educational  system  with  a  clean 
slate.  When  Mr.  William  Wirt  took 
charge  of  the  Gary  school  system  the  town 
itself  existed  mainly  in  the  form  of  sur- 
veyors' blue  prints  and  architects'  plans. 
Mr.  Wirt,  therefore,  did  not  have  to  undo 
any  mistakes  of  the  past;  his  school 
system,  architecturally  and  educationally, 
was  all  in  the  making;  he  had  the  rare 
opportunity  to  do  something  new.  Stories 
that  presently  issued  from  Gary  showed 
that  he  was  making  use  of  this  virgin  soil. 
In  Gary  the  school  became  the  great  com- 
munity centre,  where  children  spent  prac- 
tically the  whole  day,  where  they  not  only 
gained  an  education  but  played,  worked, 
learned  trades,  engaged  in  athletic  con- 
tests, listened  to  lectures,  danced,  went  in 
swimming,  and  indulged  in  other  things 
indispensable  to  a  well-rounded  citizen. 
The  new  school  building  itself  portrayed 
this  new  educational  idea.  It  was  a  huge 
structure,  sheltering  under  one  roof  kinder- 
garten, grammar  grades,  high  school,  and 
the  first  two  years  of  college.  It  taught 
blacksmithing  and  printing  as  well  as 
arithmetic,  French,  Greek,  and  chemistry; 
it  was,  indeed,  a  great  trade  school,  hardly 
any  department  of  useful  mechanics  being 
omitted.  The  building  itself  was  only 
part  of  the  institution.  It  rested  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  park,  surrounded  by  swim- 
ming pools,  small  playgrounds  for  little 
children,  tennis  courts,  track  field,  base- 
ball diamonds,  football  grounds,  besides 
a  general  sauntering  place  for  band  con- 
certs. The  building  contained  two  gym- 
nasiums, one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys — 
both  accessible  to  the  general  public  in 
the  evenings — and  a  hall  that  could  be 
used  for  lectures,  dances,  or  theatrical 
performances.  Children  went  to  this  school 
in  the  morning  and  stayed  all  day.  They 
had  a  period  in  the  schoolroom,  then  a 
period  in  the  playground,  then  another 
in    the    schoolroom,    and"  so    on.     Gary 


children  did  not  leave  their  school  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  and  adjourn  to  the  back 
alleys,  where  they  could  initiate  themselves 
in  urban  vices;  they  found  endless  diver- 
sions on  the  school  premises.  The  school 
was  open  six  days  a  week  and  fifty-two 
weeks  a  year;  it  was  a  case  of  complete 
utilization  of  plant  with  no  leakages  from 
wasted  time. 

The  novel  Gary  system  is  spreading. 
Mr.  Wirt  has  spent  part  of  the  last  year 
in  New  York  City,  developing  certain  of 
his  ideas  in  the  New  York  public  school 
system.  He  will  try  out  the  Gary  plan 
in  considerable  detail  next  year  in  eleven 
schools  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 
Physical  conditions  in  New  York  are  ap- 
parently not  so  favorable  as  in  Gary; 
nevertheless  this  young  educator  believes 
that  the  essentials  of  the  Gary  plan  can 
be  adapted  to  a  large  city,  and  he  has  the 
support  of  the  mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  which  in  New  York  controls 
the  purse  strings.  Mr.  Wirt's  trial  in 
New  York  has  more  than  a  local  signi- 
ficance. If  he  is  successful  under  metro- 
politan conditions  as  well  as  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  existing  at  Gary,  his 
system  will  probably  spread  to  other  cities. 


M 


WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 

ANY  of  our  states  spend  millions 
a  year  for  the  support  of  orphan 
children  in  state  institutions. 
Fathers  die,  leaving  large  dependent  fam- 
ilies; in  some  cases  the  mothers  struggle 
along  making  ineffectual  attempts  to  act 
both  as  breadwinners  and  parents;  in  many 
other  cases  they  place  their  children  in 
orphan  asylums.  On  an  average  these  in- 
stitutional children  cost  the  communities 
probably  two  dollars  a  week;  in  some  cases 
they  are  excellently  managed;  in  others 
they  are  inefficient  or  worse;  even  at  the 
best  they  offer  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
decent  homes  out  of  which  the  children 
frequently  come. 

Certain  communities  that  have  no 
asylums  board  such  children  out  in  families, 
a  system  not  only  expensive  but  one  some- 
times leading  to  abuse.  Many  states, 
recognizing  that,  in  any  event,  such 
children  are  public  charges,  have  found  a 
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more  satisfactory  solution.  Instead  of 
boarding  the  children  out  in  asylums  or 
private  families  they  board  them  out  in 
their  jwn  mothers'  homes.  That  is,  the 
state  pays  to  indigent  mothers  the  stipends 
which  it  had  formerly  paid  for  the  children's 
upkeep  in  strange  places.  So  long  as 
Society  recognizes  the  support  of  such 
children  as  one  of  its  obligations,  this  plan 
has  decided  advantages  over  those  to  which 
we  are  more  accustomed,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  insist  that  the  care  of  a  decent, 
conscientious  mother  is  likely  to  produce 
better  results  than  that  of  the  best  in- 
stitution in  the  world.  And,  properly 
managed,  such  care  costs  the  state  no  more, 
perhaps  not  as  much,  so  that  Society  ought 
to  score  a  positive  gain.  Abuses  are 
possible,  of  course,  but  their  correction  is  a 
matter  of  administrative  detail.  New 
York  is  the  latest  state  to  adopt  this  re- 
form, which  will  probably  become  a  general 
one  in  a  few  years. 


A  SMALL  DEBTORS'  COURT 

A  COURT  of  summary  justice  for 
poor  people  who  cannot  collect 
money  that  is  due  them  was  pro- 
vided by  the  legislature  of  Kansas  in  191 3. 
Such  Small  Debtors'  Courts,  as  they  are 
called,  were  soon  erected  in  several  cities 
and  they  have  been  successful  in  correct- 
ing a  long-standing  abuse.  The  old  retort 
of  a  prosperous  debtor,  "Go  ahead  and 
sue,"  is  no  longer  a  safe  answer  to  a  de- 
mand for  the  payment  of  a  just  bill,  due 
to  the  laundress,  the  day  laborer,  or  the 
odd-jobs  mechanic. 

The  law  provides  that  no  lawyer  shall 
be  permitted  in  the  court;  that  no  fee 
shall  be  charged  for  bringing  suit;  that  the 
judge  shall  make  his  decision  on  the  basis 
of  common  sense  and  common  justice, 
disregarding  all  niceties  of  legal  quibbling. 
No  case  may  be  handled  which  involves 
more  than  $20.  The  complainant  must  be, 
legally,  a  poor  person,  and  the  defendant 
must  live  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  A  telephone  call  from  the  judge 
is  a  legal  summons  to  any  witness  who  may 
be  required.  Most  cases  are  settled  in 
half  an  hour,  and  when  the  creditor  wins 
his  suit  the  debtor  usually  settles  on  the 


spot,  though  the  judge  sometimes  has  to 
arrange  for  payment  in  instalments. 

This  reform  was  instigated  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Dawson,  then  attorney-general  of 
Kansas.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  tells 
why  he  undertook  to  bring  it  about: 

"It  is  perhaps  two  or  three  years  ago 
that  a  poor  woman  in  Lansing,  Kans.,  told 
me  one  Sunday  that  a  man,  who  had  just 
ridden  by  in  an  automobile,  owed  her 
three  or  four  dollars  for  laundry  and  that 
she  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  her  pay.  Now 
a  lawyer  who  is  a  philanthropist  might 
have  brought  a  suit  in  a  Justice  Court  for 
her  for  nothing  and  she  might  have  filed  a 
poverty  affidavit,  but  she  would  have  had 
to  attend  court  several  times,  for  the 
fellow  could  have  taken  an  adjournment 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  she  did  not 
have  time  to  attend  court.  She  had  to 
wash  every  day  to  make  that  day's  living 
for  herself  and  her  children.  With  all  our 
boasted  free  institutions,  I  found,  on  re- 
flection, that  there  was  absolutely  no 
justice  for  that  poor  woman. 

"And  1  determined  that  this  lack  of  a 
system  of  simple  justice  to  correct  the 
wrongs  of  the  poor  was  a  fundamental 
weakness  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence, 
and  that  this  was  developing  and  increasing 
the  discontent  of  poor  people  toward  our 
institutions. 

"As  nobody  else  was  working  on  this 
particular  line  I  thought  1  would  do  it 
myself.  I  recommended  it  in  my  last 
biennial  report  and  solicited  the  support  of 
Cecil  Howes  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
Ernest  Tucker  of  the  Topeka  Capital, 
W.  R.  Kercher  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal, 
and  Z.  G.  Hopkins,  who  represents  a  syn- 
dicate of  out-of-town  newspapers.  With 
their  help  I  was  able  to  get  public  interest 
aroused  in  the  matter  and  the  Small 
Debtors'  Court,  which  is  such  a  brilliant 
success  in  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth, 
Topeka,  and  some  other  Kansan  towns,  is 
the  result.  There  is  no  court,  however, 
where  the  character  of  the  judge  is  so 
important  as  in  the  Small  Debtors'  Court, 
for  lawyers  are  forbidden  to  meddle  with 
it,  and  lawyers  are  not  wholly  bad.  In- 
deed, they  commonly  help  materially  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  friends 
of  this  court  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  a 
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better  system  of  justice  than  prevails  in 
other  courts,  but  we  do  insist  that  it  is  a 
substantial  form  of  justice  in  behalf  of 
people  who  didn't  receive  justice  of  any 
sort  before  the  enactment  of  this  law/' 


FIGHTING   THE    HOOKWORM    IN 
PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

FOR  years  the  country  schools  in 
the  South  disseminated  a  little 
learning  and  much  ill  health.  In 
particular  they  were  contaminating  centres 
for  the  hookworm  disease,  against  which 
the  Southern  states  are  now  so 
valiantly  contending.  In  the  rural  schools 
the  children  caught  the  offending  parasite 
from  other  children,  and  not  only  fell  ill 
themselves  but  spread  the  complaint  in 
their  own  homes.  But  now  these  schools 
are  changing  from  centres  of  disease  to 
centres  which  spread  the  gospel  of  health. 
The  rural  school  has  become  the  chief 
instrument  for  fighting  the  hookworm. 

Its  work  is  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. In  a  sense  the  hookworm  has  be- 
come the  basic  fact  in  public  education. 
In  certain  communities  school  boys  and 
girls  debate,  not  on  immigration,  popular 
election  of  Senators,  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  but  on  such  topics  as  this: 
"  Resolved,  that  the  hookworm  is  a  greater 
pest  than  the  typhoid  fly."  The  public 
schools  of  Alcorn  County,  Miss.,  argued 
this  particular  subject  at  length  last 
winter.     "  I  have  never  spent  a  more  en- 


joyable time,"  says  one  listener,  "and 
was  never  so  surprised  as  when  the  children 
brought  out  the  ideas  so  clearly  and  with 
such  accuracy." 

The  school  teachers  not  only  lecture  to 
the  children  but  also  to  their  parents;  they 
are  organizing  mothers'  clubs  to  fight  the 
disease  and  even  visit  the  homes  in  the 
same  cause.  A  part  of  the  regular  teaching 
in  the  rural  schools  is  an  elaborate  cate- 
chism which  tells  all  about  the  hookworm  as 
well  as  other  diseases,  and  constitutes  a  lib- 
eral education  in  bacteriology  and  sanita- 
tion. Frequently  the  teachers  take  the 
children  in  a  body  to  the  dispensaries, 
established  everywhere  in  the  South  by  the 
Rockefeller  Commission.  Here  their 
charges  look  through  microscopes,  see  the 
worms  and  the  eggs,  and  occasionally  catch 
the  larvae  emerging.  There  are  also 
elaborate  photographs  of  patients,  before 
and  after  taking  the  thymol  treatment, 
which,  most  carefully  followed,  works  a 
perfect  cure.  Sanitary  measures,  as  well 
as  education,  are  doing  their  part.  Schools 
are  being  reconstructed  everywhere;  from 
being  test  tubes  for  the  propagation  of  the 
disease,  these  rural  schools,  in  many  sec- 
tions, have  been  transformed  into  centres 
of  good  health. 

Neither  the  hookworm,  nor  any  other 
contagious  disease,  can  long  maintain  its 
supremacy  under  an  intelligent  campaign 
of  this  sort.  1 1  may  take  years  to  eradicate 
the  disease,  but  ultimately  it  must  dis- 
appear. 
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(secretary  of  the  treasury) 


ONTINENTAL  solidarity" 
through  effective  cooperation 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  has  been  the 
dream  of  statesmen  for  almost 
a  century.  During  all  this  time  there  has 
been  only  a  vague  and  indefinite  idea  re- 


garding how  this  could  or  should  be  ac- 
complished. Political  cooperation  based 
upon  mere  declarations  of  friendly  policy 
seems  to  have  been  the  dominant  idea. 
But  political  cooperation  of  this  sort  has 
definite  limitations,  so  definite  in  fact  that 
comparatively    little    progress    has    been 
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made  because  the  underlying  basis  for 
effective  political  cooperation,  namely, 
commercial  interests  mutually  beneficial 
to  the  countries  concerned,  has  been  want- 
ing. The  surest  foundation  for  effective 
political  cooperation  is  a  mutuality  of 
material  interests  growing  out  of  friendly, 
well  established,  and  profitable  trade  re- 
lationships. These  are  the  primary  and 
indispensable  foundation  for  any  sort  of 
cohesive  continental  solidarity,  and  with 
these  safely  laid  essential  political  coopera- 
tion will  follow.  The  political  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  will  be  safeguarded  im- 
measurably when  this  kind  of  continental 
solidarity  is  achieved.  Then  a  powerful 
agency  for  world  peace  will  be  established, 
because  these  nations,  acting  in  common, 
will  be  able  to  prevent  aggressions  upon 
their  own  interests  and  may  be  able  to 
exercise  a  persuasive  power  of  irresistible 
force  upon  other  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  This 
might  result  not  alone  from  the  political 
and  physical  power  which  a  solid  American 
continent  would  possess,  but  also  from  the 
economic  resources  it  would  command  and 
the  benefits  it  could  deny  to  any  nations  of 
the  world  which  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  peace.  The  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the  work  of 
laying  this  noble  foundation.  The  tragic 
developments  of  the  last  year  in  Europe 
make  this  the  duty  of  the  hour,  not  alone 
for  self-interest,  but  for  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  conference  has  made  a  beginning.  It 
may  be  small,  but  it  is  practical  and  it  is 
secure;  and  because  it  is  secure  it  can  be 
made  to  grow.  All  this  may  sound  vision- 
ary, and  may  seem  hopelessly  altruistic; 
yet  the  noblest  altruism  fructifies  best 
when  it  has  the  practical  and  secure  founda- 
tion of  a  wholesome  materialism.  In  the 
Pan  American  Financial  Conference  we  cut 
loose  from  discussions  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  all  nebulous  theories  of  political 
policy  and  got  down  to  the  consideration 
of  those  practical  measures  which  will 
strengthen  the  commercial  and  financial 
relations  between  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere;  measures  that  will  assure 


their  rapid  development,  build  up  their 
trade,  and  produce  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity  for  their  people. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  accurately 
the  results  of  such  a  conference;  it  is  not 
possible  that  these  results  shall  in  every 
respect  be  tangible  or  concrete,  but  many 
concrete  results  were  achieved  even  in  the 
brief  space  of  the  conference  itself.  Finan- 
cial arrangements,  for  instance,  were  made 
for  several  of  the  countries  represented, 
and  without  doubt  the  way  has  been  opened 
for  similar  accommodations  to  other  coun- 
tries that  may  be  in  need  of  them.  It 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  these 
things  to  be  accomplished  too  quickly. 
Patient  negotiation  will  be  -necessary  in 
many  instances,  but  the  ultimate  result 
is  not  in  doubt.  Too  frequently  confer- 
ences of  this  character  end  with  their  ad- 
journment. Whatever  good  comes  from 
them  is  usually  a  mere  survival  of  the 
views  and  ideas  expressed  at  the  time.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  no  machinery  is 
provided  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
conference  after  it  adjourns,  and  things 
become  largely  quiescent  until  some  one  has 
the  enterprise  and  initiative  to  call  another 
conference  and  start  the  work  over  again. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  permit  the  work 
so  auspiciously  begun  by  the  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference  to  die  or  even  to 
sleep.  We  intend  to  push  it  forward  and 
to  translate  into  realities  the  aims  and  ob- 
jects of  that  notable  gathering. 

I  believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  holding  an  annual  Pan  American  Finan- 
cial Conference  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
making  this  a  part  of  the  permanent  policy 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. The  Ministers  of  Finance  of  every 
country  should  attend  these  conferences, 
not  alone  because  their  presence  will  add 
dignity  and  strength  to  the  discussions,  but 
also  because  financial  questions  of  great 
moment  must  be  discussed  and  the  inter- 
change of  views  between  these  responsible 
ministers  in  an  annual  conference  of  this 
character  will  produce  results  of  the  most 
beneficial  sort.  Financial  problems  are 
always  inherently  vital  to  the  progress  of 
government,  especially  in  developing  na- 
tions. The  Ministers  of  Finance  ought  to 
get  together  and  discuss  them.     In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  each  coun- 
try should  be  represented  by  some  of  its 
distinguished  statesmen  and  bankers,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  conference.  Be- 
cause the  Pan  American  Union  has  a  splen- 
did edifice  in  Washington,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  and  admirably  adapted 
for  meetings  of  this  sort,  and  because  it  is 
possible  to  secure  in  Washington  the  at- 
tendance and  interest  of  a  larger  number  of 
the  able  and  enterprising  financiers  and 
business  men  of  the  United  States  than  if 
the  meetings  are  held  elsewhere,  I  believe 
that  the  City  of  Washington  is  the  most 
available  place  for  such  meetings,  and, 
therefore,  I  suggest  it.  I  have  made  this 
recommendation  to  all  the  governments 
represented,  and  earnestly  hope  that  it 
may  be  adopted. 

At  the  recent  conference  a  committee  on 
uniformity  of  laws  was  appointed.  It  sub- 
mitted a  very  valuable  report  relating  to 
such  matters  as  uniform  consular  invoices, 
bills  of  exchange,  warehouse  receipts,  cus- 
toms regulations,  licenses  for  commercial 
travelers,  trade  marks,  patent  rights,  etc. 
These  subjects  have  often  been  discussed 
in  times  past,  but  discussion  alone  seems 
to  have  been  the  result.  A  vigorous  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  uniformity  of 
laws  on  these  subjects,  because  trade  and 
commerce  and  financial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  various  nations  concerned  will  be 
tremendously  facilitated  thereby.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Finance  Ministers  of 
each  country  appoint  nine  members  of  an 
International  High  Commission.  Already 
I  have  appointed  such  a  commission  for  the 
United  States,  and  I  have,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  United  States  commission.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Finance  Minister  of  each 
South  and  Central  American  country  will 
promptly  appoint  a  similar  commission.  I 
have  suggested  that  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational High  Commission  be  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  ist  of  November  next; 
that  the  commissions  appointed  by  the 
various  countries  study  the  subject  of 
uniform  laws  in  the  meantime,  and  attend 
that  convention  prepared  to  indicate,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  extent  to  which  their 
governments  are  disposed  to  approve  uni- 
formity of  laws.     I  shall  send  to  the  various 


commissions,  as  soon  as  they  are  appointed, 
as  complete  information  as  possible  bearing 
upon  these  subjects,  so  that  they  may  be 
studied  in  the  meantime  and  discussed  in- 
telligently at  the  proposed  meeting  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  November  i,  191 5.  It 
may  not  be  desirable  for  each  country  to 
send  nine  representatives  to  the  proposed 
Buenos  Aires  conference,  but  I  earnestly 
hope  that  each  nation  will  be  represented 
to  such  extent  as  it  deems  best,  in  order 
that  progress  may  be  made  in  this  vitally 
important  matter. 

The  Buenos  Aires  conference  ought  to  be 
able  to  agree  upon  the  substantial  measures 
that  each  country  ought  to  adopt,  and  then 
the  International  High  Commission  should 
devote  themselves  energetically  to  having 
their  respective  governments  promptly 
enact  these  measures  into  law.  This  will 
be  a  tangible  and  practical  result  and,  to 
secure  it,  an  earnest,  intelligent,  and  com- 
bined effort  is  needed. 

I  have  appointed  eighteen  committees, 
each  composed  of  five  prominent  bankers 
and  business  men  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  assigned  one  to  each  country  of  South 
and  Central  America,  in  order  to  make 
permanent,  until  the  next  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference,  the  group  committees 
which  worked  so  happily  at  the  recent 
conference  in  Washington.  These  group 
committees  will  keep  in  touch,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  the  delegates  from  each  of 
the  countries  represented  in  the  recent  con- 
ference, and  endeavor  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  countries  concerned.  I  hope 
that  the  delegates  of  the  various  countries 
may  be  continued  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments as  group  committees  for  their 
respective  countries  until  the  next  financial 
conference,  because  this  will  result  in  main- 
taining an  organization  for  each  country 
through  which  substantial  and  practical 
work  may  be  done. 

Upon  motion  of  the  Uruguayan  delega- 
tion, a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  inviting  a  return  visit  from 
bankers  and  business  men  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  that  this  invitation  will 
be  responded  to  with  great  pleasure  and 
enthusiasm  by  my  countrymen.  I  have 
appointed  a  committee  of  representative 
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men  of  the  United  States  to  arrange  for 
this  visit. 

The  question  of  steamship  facihties  was 
one  of  the  most  important  discussed  by  the 
conference.  There  is  no  doubt  that  im- 
proved steamship  service  between  the 
leading  ports  of  South  America  and  the 
United  States  is  imperative  as  well  as  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  trade  and  the  pro- 
motion of  friendly  intercourse.  As  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  conference  exclaimed, 
"  How  can  we  trade  with  one  another  unless 
we  can  communicate  with  one  another!" 

It  is  simply  economic  folly  for  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  longer  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  dependent  upon  flags  of 
European  nations  for  the  security,  the 
transportation,  and  the  promotion  of  their 
commerce.  Certainly  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  strong  enough, 
if  they  will  only  be  intelligent  enough,  to 
remedy  this  very  serious  defect  in  their 
international  and  economic  relations. 

At  the  last  session  of  our  Congress  the 
subject  of  increased  ocean  transportation 
facilities  between  the  United  States  and 
South  America  was  discussed  at  great 
length.  Unfortunately  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Administration  for  establishing  the 
needed  steamship  lines  through  a  corpora- 
tion to  which  our  Government  was  to  fur- 
nish the  capital  was  not  passed,  because  a 
large  number  of  Republican  Senators  suc- 
cessfully organized  a  "filibuster"  and  pre- 
vented a  vote  on  the  bill.  This  was  a  most 
unhappy  mistake,   because  we  have  lost 


much  valuable  time  and  trade  which  can 
never  be  reclaimed,  and  are  bound  to  lose  a 
great  deal  more  before  the  remedy  can  be 
supplied.  1 1  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  next 
session  of  our  Congress  in  December,  191  5, 
a  measure  maybe  promptly  enacted  through 
which  a  splendid  steamship  service,  oper- 
ated under  regular  and  reliable  schedules, 
and  supplying  passenger  accommodations 
and  cargo  space  at  reasonable  rates,  will  be 
quickly  established.  Such  a  service  is  a 
prerequisite  to  trade  and  intercourse.  Co- 
operation on  the  part  of  those  governments 
of  South  America  most  interested  in  this 
problem  will  be  exceedingly  helpful. 

The  first  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
ference, in  addition  to  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  was  most  happily  fruitful  of  a 
bigger,  broader,  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding  between  the  delegates,  and 
cleared  up  some  unfortunate  misconcep- 
tions of  the  United  States.  They  were  made 
to  feel  the  force  and  significance  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  memorable  declaration  at 
Mobile  in  October,  1 9 1 3 :  "I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  say  that  the  United  States 
will  never  again  seek  one  additional  foot  of 
territory  by  conquest." 

I  believe  that  all  our  distinguished 
guests  left  for  their  homes  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  they  had  been  participants 
in  a  very  notable  gathering,  and  that  they 
had  been  instrumental  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  future  relations  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  enduring  character  between  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


"GUARANTEED"  INVESTMENTS 


ONE  of  the  worst  mistakes  an  in- 
k  vestor  can  make  is  to  become 
I  possessed  of  the  idea  that 
'  the  name  or  external  "trap- 
pings "of  a  security  can  safely 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  quality.  A 
correspondent  who  sought  the  advice  of 
the  Financial  Department  of  this  magazine 
a  few  weeks  ago  related  in  his  letter  an 
experience  which  illustrates  this  point. 

His  first  venture  in  placing  any  capital 
outside  his  own  business,  he  explained,  had 
been  made  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the 


form  of  an  investment  in  the  preferred 
stock  of  a  small  industrial  company.  The 
stock  had  been  brought  to  his  attention 
by  a  lawyer  with  whom  he  had  occasion- 
ally consulted  on  matters  pertaining  to  his 
business,  and  had  been  represented  to  him 
as  "better  than  a  first  mortgage,"  as  being 
"redeemable"  in  ten  years,  and — most 
important  of  all — as  "guaranteeing"  to 
pay  dividends  meanwhile  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  a  year. 

For  three  years  after  the  purchase  of  the 
stock,  he  said,  the  dividends  had  come  along 
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regularly.  Then  suddenly  they  dropped 
from  if  to  I  percent;  quarterly;  and  finally, 
after  continuing  a  little  more  than  a  year 
at  the  lower  rate,  they  ceased  altogether. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  assurances  of 
his  lawyer  began  naturally  to  be  accepted 
at  something  less  than  their  face  value,  but 
it  was  only  after  a  careful,  first-hand  in- 
vestigation, conducted  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  at  no  little  expense,  that  the  in- 
vestor became  acquainted  with  the  true 
conditions.     This  is  what  he  learned : 

That,  through  the  mismanagement  of 
the  company's  affairs  by  a  perfectly  honest 
but  over-ambitious  executive  who  had  been 
put  in  charge  two  years  previously,  the 
business  had  become  hopelessly  involved, 
and  would  have  to  be  liquidated. 

The  outcome  of  the  venture,  as  the  in- 
vestor described  it,  was  that  he  made  two 
losses — first,  the  loss  of  nearly  half  of  his 
invested  capital,  and,  second,  the  loss  of 
faith  in  his  "trusted  attorney,''  who,  he 
learned,  had  received  a  commission  of  lo 
per  cent,  for  making  the  sale  of  the  stock; 
and  one  gain,  namely,  the  gain  of  the 
knowledge  that  the  kind  of  guarantee 
which  he  had  allowed  unwittingly  to  lure 
his  money  away  was  "very  much  like  a 
man  guaranteeing  that  he  will  lift  himself 
by  his  own  boot-straps." 

He  felt,  of  course,  that  he  had  paid  rather 
dearly  to  acquire  this  first  insight  into  the 
science  of  finance.  Indeed,  as  he  con- 
fessed, it  was  with  a  sense  of  chagrin  that 
he  reflected  upon  how  readily  the  shallow 
significance  of  that  guarantee,  with  the 
issuing  company  itself  playing  the  role  of 
guarantor,  might  have  been  revealed 
simply  by  applying  to  it  the  test  of  com- 
mon sense.     But  he  was  not  discouraged. 

By  the  time  he  was  ready  for  his  second 
venture  he  had  determined  to  turn  to 
bonds.  It  so  happened  that  wide  publicity 
was  then  being  given  by  some  of  the  large 
banking  houses  to  an  issue  of  a  newly  con- 
structed Western  railroad,  reputed  to  have 
cost  many  millions  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  its  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  to  be  as- 
sured of  a  large  earning  power  in  the  not 
far  distant  future.  Interest  payments  on 
these  bonds  were  guaranteed  by  one  of  the 
old-established,  and  at  that  time  reason- 
ably prosperous,  railroads.     These  bonds 


appealed  to  him,  the  correspondent  said, 
largely  because  he  believed  he  had  dis- 
covered in  them  the  logical  and  proper  use 
of  a  genuine  guarantee,  and  he  invested  in 
them  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,000. 

To  this  investment  he  gave  his  own  super- 
vision, and  though  he  was  more  or  less 
dismayed  to  find  after  a  year  or  two  that 
the  new  road  was  not  meeting  expectations, 
it  did  not  at  first  occur  to  him  that  real 
danger  might  be  impending.  Even  when 
the  guarantor  railroad,  still  later  on,  was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  length  of  omitting 
all  dividends  on  its  outstanding  stocks, 
admittedly  to  make  it  possible  for  it  to 
meet  its  guarantee,  the  investor  was  prone 
to  accept  the  situation  rather  as  justifying 
the  faith  he  had  in  his  own  judgment. 

But  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  finally  a  few  months  ago  the  guar- 
antor road  repudiated  its  obligation  to  con- 
tinue interest  on  the  bonds,  with  the  result 
that  the  new  line  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  there  to  remain  until  the  finan- 
cial doctors  shall  have  determined  the  kind 
of  operation  necessary  to  insure  its  proper 
development. 

When  this  investor  wrote  to  the  World's 
Work  to  ask  what  to  do  with  his  bonds, 
then  quoted  in  the  market  at  about  thirty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  he  was  full  of  resent- 
ment. He  had  concluded,  he  said,  that 
there  was  far  more  sham  about  investment 
than  most  people  realized.  And  he  wanted 
to  know  how  successful  investors,  who  he 
felt  sure  must  be  in  the  minority,  were  able 
to  avoid  it. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  general  rule  for 
achieving  investment  success,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  one  word  "investigate."  It 
is  by  investigation  that  successful  investors 
find  honest  and  trust-inspiring  banking 
authorities  with  whom  to  establish  relation- 
ship; and  it  is  by  investigation  that  they 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  rightly 
to  temper  the  advice  of  such  authorities. 

The  investment  experience  that  is  re- 
counted here  points  to  one  unfortunate 
result  of  a  long-prevalent  tendency  to  neg- 
lect to  investigate,  which  is  not  frequently 
referred  to,  namely,  the  degrading  of  the 
word  "guarantee" —  in  its  real  sense  one 
of  richer  significance  than  almost  any  other 
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in  the  vocabulary  of  investment.  It  seems 
timely,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  many  un- 
certain phases  of  the  present  investment 
period,  to  suggest  in  this  article  that,  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  class  of  stocks  or 
bonds  to  which  the  term  "guaranteed"  is 
applied  in  loose  fashion,  or  in  which  expedi- 
ency is  apt  to  dictate  repudiation,  there  is 
an  extensive  class  in  which  the  genuine 
worth  of  the  guarantee  is  attested,  year  in 
and  year  out,  by  unusual  stability  of  value. 

To  illustrate  concretely,  examples  might 
be  drawn  from  the  category  of  both  bonds 
and  real  estate  mortgages,  but  there  are  no 
more  noteworthy  examples  than  in  the 
category  of  the  guaranteed  stocks,  to  which 
the  formation  of  the  big  railroad  systems  of 
the  country  on  the  lease  principle  gave  rise. 
It  will  at  once  appear  obvious  here  that 
the  worth  of  the  guarantees  must  depend 
upon  two  things — the  financial  strength  of 
the  "parent"  companies  that  do  the  guar- 
anteeing and  the  value  to  them  of  the 
smaller  companies. 

One  typical  case  will  suffice  to  show  how 
both  of  these  elements  frequently  combine 
to  make  an  exceptionally  fine  form  of  in- 
vestment. Take  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  "original"  7  per  cent, 
stock,  with  its  dividends  guaranteed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The 
Pennsylvania's  credit  is  high,  as  few  in- 


vestors need  to  be  told.  Its  own  outstand- 
ing stock,  whose  claim  on  earnings  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  claim  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
stock,  is  appraised  in  the  open  market  at 
almost  $534,000,000.  And  the  fact  that 
the  Fort  Wayne  is  a  double-track  road  with 
a  total  of  470  miles,  forming  the  Penn- 
sylvania's main  line  from  Pittsburg  to 
Chicago,  tells  the  story  of  its  value  to  the 
guarantor  company,  which  operates  it 
under  lease  for  999  years  from  1 869. 

This  guaranteed  stock  has  lately  been 
quoted  at  about  $160  a  share,  paying  the 
purchaser  at  that  price  more  than  4J  per 
cent.,  which  is  about  the  average  yield  on 
the  pick  of  investments  of  this  type,  and 
high  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
many  conservative  investors,  especially  in 
view  of  the  general  exemption  of  such 
stocks  from  the  normal  Federal  income 
tax  and  from  the  personal  property  tax  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

It  is,  of  course,  true,  as  the  reputable 
market  specialists  will  be  found  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  values  of  some  of  the  stocks 
in  the  guaranteed  category  are  influenced 
to  practically  the  same  extent  as  other 
classes  of  securities  by  general  conditions, 
and  fluctuate  accordingly.  So  that,  not- 
withstanding their  stability  and  high  rating 
as  a  class,  they  call  none  the  less  for  intelli- 
gent discrimination  in  their  selection. 
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THE    NEW    SECRETARY     OF     STATE — THE    WISE     COUNSELOR    WHO    STOOD     BY    HIS 
CAPTAIN    AND    STEERED   THE   NATIONAL    SHIP    THROUGH    STORMY    WEATHER 
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R.  LANSING  is  gray— gray 
hair,  gray  eyes,  gray  suit. 
Sometimes,  like  any  other 
man,  he  wears  black  clothes; 
sometimes  white.  But  he  is 
pitched  in  the  key  of  gray.  And  grayly 
he  comes  and  goes. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  hot  summer 
days  in  Washington,  precisely  at  the  hour 
of  one,  a  quiet  figure  emerges  from  the 
southwest  entrance  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  lays  a  leisurely  course  up 
Seventeenth    Street    to    a    certain    club. 


two  blocks  away.  Lo!  an  hiatus  in  the 
Nation's  foreign  afi^airs  while  the  Secretary 
has  his  mid-day  meal,  for  he  is  one  of^ 
those  men  who  can  do  seven  days'  work 
better  in  six  than  in  seven  and  who  per- 
sist in  a  healthy  diurnal  regularity,  no 
matter  how  busy  they  may  be. 

Inside  the  club,  he  follows  an  invariable 
and  characteristic  formula;  hangs  up  his 
hat — he  never  carries  a  cane — and  strolls 
into  the  office,  where  he  writes  out  his 
luncheon  order.  Then,  when  his  written 
choice  of  food  has  been  shot  aloft  through 
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the  pneumatic  tube  to  the  dining  room 
and  before  his  luncheon  is  announced,  he 
drifts  off  to  the  reading  room  and  always 
gets  a  New  York  paper. 

During  the  course  of  these  operations 
he  meets  many  men  who  know  him  and 
several  whom  he  knows.  He  is  accosted 
on  all  sides  with  varying  degrees  of  fami- 
Harity  from  "Good  morning,  Sir/'  to 
"  Hello,  Counselor  I"  And  every  time  there 
is  a  quiet  nod,  a  peaceful  smile  in  response 
— rarely  any  conversation.  Mr.  Lansing 
never  seems  to  get  involved  in  talk,  beyond 
the  exchange  of  civilities.  He  is  never 
one  of  a  group  standing  or  sitting  about 
with  things  to  drink  and  smoke.  One 
definite  engagement  he  has  always  to  keep 
at  noontime  and  that  is  with  his  newspaper. 
And  toward  that  engagement  he  keeps  on 
moving  serenely. 

Sometimes  he  takes  luncheon  with  As- 
sistant-Secretary William  Phillips,  of  the 
State  Department;  sometimes  with  Mr. 
Chandler  Anderson,  Assistant-Counselor, 
who  was  Counselor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  Secretary  Knox.  When  all 
three  are  sometimes  gathered  together  you 
behold  at  one  table  the  fibre  of  the 
State  Department.  You  practically  never 
see  Mr.  Lansing  with  any  one  else  at 
noontime,  but  always  with  his  newspaper. 

The  man  who  took  Mr.  Bryan's  place  on 
June  9th  has  no  anecdotes  or  stories  in 
him.  There  are  very  few  about  him.  He 
does  not  offer  much :  he  takes  in  everything. 
With  all  his  ready  smile  and  open  glance; 
with  all  the  clear  presence  produced  by  a 
sound  digestion  and  healthy  habit  of 
thought  and  life,  Mr.  Lansing  is  not  a 
responsive  personality.  He  gives  nothing. 
In  this  trait  of  personality  he  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  man  who  is  now  occupying 
a  corresponding  position  in  England,  the 
British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afi'airs. 

When  a  visitor  comes  into  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  room  on  Downing  Street,  he  finds 
him  invariably  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  mantel.  In  cold  weather  there  is 
always  a  fire  burning  in  the  grate  and  two 
arm  chairs  are  drawn  up  before  it.  With- 
out the  least  effusion.  Sir  Edward  at  once 
makes  his  visitor  feel  welcome.  The 
interview  starts  with  a  friendly  predis- 
position.    The    purpose    of    the    visit    is 


stated  and  a  brief  reply  is  politely  given. 
"  I  have  asked  you  to  come  to  see  me," 
says  Sir  Edward,  as  though  acknowl- 
edging a  favor,  "because  I  wanted  to 
know  what  so  and  so  really  meant — what 
your  Government  would  like  to  have 
me  do,"  etc. 

Behind  a  screen  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  so  placed  as  to  withdraw  a  steno- 
grapher from  the  group,  but  with  no  sense 
of  secrecy,  the  conversation  in  every  such 
interview  is  faithfully  taken  down  for  the 
records.  But  the  business  of  the  inter- 
view once  concluded,  the  visitor  generally 
feels,  as  he  sits  talking  in  an  informal, 
friendly  fashion,  that  the  Secretary  has 
somehow  established  a  meeting  of  minds, 
and  he  always  leaves  the  room,  when  his 
visit  is  concluded,  with  an  impression  of 
warm  personal  response. 

A    READY    LISTENER 

Mr.  Lansing  looks  up  from  his  desk 
with  an  odd  but  pleasant  smile.  Some- 
times, when  the  caller  is  important  enough, 
he  stands  and  shakes  him  cordially  by  the 
hand.  But  then  he  always  leaves  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  invader.  Nine  out 
of  ten  such  invaders  come  from  the  inter- 
view with  the  impression  that  they  have 
done  all  the  talking.  Mr.  Lansing  is  a 
prodigious  listener.  He  listens  in  several 
languages.  If  you  could  look  over  his 
shoulder  at  such  times  you  would  probably 
find  him  sketching  on  the  office  pad  some 
fanciful  head  or  a  skyline  of  mountains  and 
trees.  Although  one  does  not  take  away 
any  feeling  of  responsiveness,  there  is 
never  on  the  contrary  any  sense  of  evasion. 
Mr.  Lansing's  answers  are  always  ready, 
always  clear,  but  brief.  When  he  can,  he 
tells  you  exactly  what  you  want  to  know 
in  a  way  which  makes  you  remember  it, 
and  when  he  cannot,  he  simply  tells  you  so. 

When  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  Vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  humorous 
weeklies  printed  clear  across  one  page  a 
series  of  identical  drawings  of  his  face. 
Underneath  each  facsimile  was  printed, 
one  after  the  other,  the  various  human 
emotions:  joy,  anger,  grief,  anticipation-; 
regret,  etc.  There  are  a  few  men  in 
Washington  now  who  are  endowed  with 
protective  faces   behind  which   whatever 
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emotions  they  may  experience  pass  with- 
out leaving  a  trace.  The  whole  face 
of  China  is  inscrutable  to  a  European. 
Mr.  Lansing  was  for  several  years  coun- 
selor for  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Wash- 
ington. Possibly  his  experience  in  that 
time,  grafted  on  to  his  native  tempera- 
ment and  naturally  great  gifts  of  poise 
and  self-control,  has  given  him  an  inscru- 
tability almost  Chinese.  It  is  at  all 
events  a  splendid  working  equipment,  for 
it  is  not  in  the  least  repellant  or  defensive; 
simply  non-communicative. 

HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  NEWSPAPER  MEN 

For  a  man  of  this  reserve  to  enjoy,  as 
he  does  enjoy,  the  confidence  and  loyalty 
of  all  the  newspaper  men  in  Washington 
is  a  great  compliment  to  both  sides.  Mr. 
Bryan  had  a  much  more  free  and  easy 
way  with  all  callers,  and  especially  with 
correspondents.  He  called  them  ''the 
boys,"  slapped  them  on  their  backs,  and 
was  alternately  distant  and  familiar  with 
them.  A  newspaper  man  himself,  he 
seemed  always,  in  the  Department  as  well 
as  in  his  public  appearances,  mindful  of 
the  policy  of  keeping  persona  grata  with  the 
press  and  its  representatives. 

But  a  very  nearly  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Washington  correspondents  would  fall 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Lansing's  lack  of  method 
rather  than  for  Mr.  Bryan's  more  con- 
ciliatory ways.  One  of  the  very  first 
things  he  did  on  assuming  the  Secretary's 
office  was  to  cramp  the  correspondents' 
stride  to  the  extent  of  requesting  them 
not  to  interview  diplomats  in  the  Depart- 
ment on  their  way  to  or  from  official  con- 
ferences. He  could  have  forbidden  this 
custom.     But  he  did  not  have  to  forbid  it. 

One  of  those  truths  that  are  slow  to 
establish  but,  once  discovered,  are  con- 
vincing, is  that  the  busiest  men — those  who 
accomplish  most — are  generally  those  who 
seem  least  busy.  The  Secretary  belongs 
to  that  category.  The  amount  of  work  he 
accomplishes  every  day  is  enormous:  first, 
because  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  nowadays  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  secondly,  because  there  are 
not  in  the  Department  of  State  many  men 
who  are  fit  to  do  the  work;  thirdly,  because 
Mr.  Lansing  is  a  glutton  for  work.     When 


nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  Building  is  dark  at  night,  you  can 
see  the  Secretary's  windows  glowing  across 
the  White  Lot.  During  the  Mexican 
crisis  a  year  ago  those  beacons  were  burn- 
ing every  night,  and  so  they  were  during 
May  and  June  when  a  gray-headed  man, 
with  a  companionable  briar-pipe  in  his 
mouth,  was  working  tirelessly  behind  those 
windows  to  help  the  President  steer  us 
off  the  rocks  of  war  with  Germany. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  notes  dealing  with 
the  Lusitania  outrage  the  Counselor's 
contribution  was  small.  That  was  the 
President's  message  in  thought  and  word, 
corrected  and  shortened  by  the  Counselor, 
and  signed  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State. 
The  second  note — that  of  June  9th — ^was 
the  monument  built  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  President  and  the  man  whose  signature 
sent  the  note  to  Germany,  put  Mr.  Bryan 
out  into  private  life,  and  created  the 
signer  ''Secretary  of  State  ad  Interim." 
The  long  letter  to  Senator  Stone,  written 
on  January  20th  and  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  January  25th,  defining  for 
the  first  time  with  crystal  clearness  to 
Congress  and  the  Nation  at  large  just 
what  our  neutrality  involved  and  signified, 
was  from  beginning  to  end  the  work  of 
Robert  Lansing. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  HEALTHY,  SOCIABLE 

These  are  only  conspicuous  evidences 
of  his  industry,  his  preparedness,  and  his 
ability  to  fill  the  office  he  holds.  Day 
after  day  he  is  providing  his  subordinates 
and  the  President  with  further  evidence. 
His  industry  is  unending,  but  he  finds  time 
for  a  game  of  golf,  finds  time  to  keep  up  his 
sketching  and  painting,  time  with  a  good 
cigar  to  watch  the  Nationals  play  visiting 
teams  at  American  League  Park,  to  write 
verses,  to  go  fishing,  to  be  healthy,  and 
to  keep  a  healthy  social  contact  with 
Washington  life.  Mr.  Lansing  actually 
likes  to  dine  out  in  the  evening — as  he 
and  Mrs.  Lansing  very  often  do;  he  says 
it  rests  him — an  almost  unprecedented 
admission  for  a  Cabinet  officer  to  make. 

Not  long  ago  he  was  invited  on  the  same, 
Thursday,  evening  to  dine  with  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  and  with  a  foreign  Ambas- 
sador— two  invitations.     To  each  his  re- 
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sponse  was  the  same — his  inability  to 
attend  because  that  was  his  night  at 
church.  The  Ambassador  was  incredu- 
lous, but  his  colleague  remembered  that 
a  sound  Presbyterian  had  always  kept 
that  engagement  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
had  always  attended  church  once,  and 
sometimes  twice,  on  Sundays. 

When  Mr.  Lansing  finally  closes  his 
desk  and  calls  his  day's  work  done  he 
passes  into  a  private  life  that  is  singularly 
delicate  and  fine.  The  serenity  of  his 
manner  in  public  is  a  faithful  evidence  of 
that  unperplexed  background. 

On  the  walls  of  his  room  at  home  hang 
landscapes  he  has  painted,  rough  outline 
drawings  of  figures  he  has  sketched.  The 
books  in  his  library  show  evidences  of 
reading  and  re-reading — not  exhibits  but 
friends.  His  Bible  might  be  the  illuminated 
text  of  a  monastic  breviary,  so  filled  are 
its  margins  from  beginning  to  end  with 
closely  written  annotations. 

HIS    INTERNATIONAL    SERVICES 

Before  Robert  Lansing  was  appointed 
on  March  27, 191 4,  to  take  the  place  vacated 
by  John  Bassett  Moore,  thirty  years  of  the 
study  and  practice  of  international  law 
had  prepared  him  for  what  came  to  be,  in 
August,  the  unprecedented  responsibilities 
of  that  office.  Those  who  know  the  De- 
partment know  that  Mr.  Lansing  has  been 
carrying  it  since  August,  19 14.  Before  his 
appointment  he  had  represented  the  United 
States  in  more  international  arbitrations 
than  any  other  living  American;  appeared 
more  frequently  before  international  tri- 
bunals than  any  other  living  lawyer.  In 
1893,  as  associate  counsel  for  the  United 
States  in  the  fur-seal  arbitration,  he 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  International 
Tribunal  held  in  Paris.  After  two  inter- 
vening years  as  counsel  for  the  Mexican 
and  Chinese  legations  in  Washington, 
Secretary  of  State  Olney  appointed  him 
counsel  for  the  Government  before  the 
Bering  Sea  Claims  Commission.  In  1898 
and  1899  he  appeared  before  the  Canadian 
Joint  High  Commission,  and  in  1903  was 
counsel  for  the  Government  before  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal.  Sandwiched 
in  between  these  public  functions  were 
international  services  for  China,  Mexico, 


and  Venezuela.  Again,  in  1908,  he  rep- 
resented the  United  States  in  the  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Arbitration  and  helped  settle 
that  vexatious  question  at  The  Hague 
in  1 9 10.  From  The  Hague  he  came 
straight  to  Washington  as  delegate  in  the 
Fur  Seal  Conference,  and  the  following 
year  was  chief  counsel  for  this  country  in 
the  arbitration  of  all  outstanding  claims 
between  the  United  States  Government 
and  Great  Britain.  This  last  commission 
Mr.  Lansing  held  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Counselor  of  the  State 
Department  last  year. 

In  view  of  all  this  public  service,  it  is 
surprising  that  every  one  wanted  to  know 
in  April  of  last  year  who  Mr.  Lansing  was. 
That  ignorance  was  characteristically 
American,  for  it  is  only  in  the  last  few 
months  that  any  general  American  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  foreign  affairs.  Even 
after  his  appointment  there  was  a  surpris- 
ing ignorance,  even  in  Washington,  con- 
cerning whether  the  Counselor  had  shown 
any  real  ability  in  his  position  or  possessed 
qualifications  that  would  keep  him  there. 
That  was  because  his  work  was  done  so 
quietly.  The  Department  soon  found  out 
there  were  "  more  brains  behind  Mr. 
Bryan."  The  Mexican  crisis  tested  him; 
the  European  war  made  him.  Everybody 
knows  who  Mr.  Lansing  is  now. 

A  CONGENIAL  TEAM-MATE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Lansing  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary's  office  during  a  year  in 
which  he  has  won  public  confidence  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
The  great  strength  of  perfect  teamwork  has 
established  the  relations  between  a  Presi- 
dent, who  in  a  great  measure  is,  and  has 
been,  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  and  his 
chief  subordinate.  One  outward  and 
visible  evidence  of  this  teamwork  is  the 
way  their  official  language  fits  together. 
On  the  instrument  of  written  speech  each 
has  the  touch  of  a  skilled  musician. 

The  keynote  to  the  temper  in  which  he 
has  so  faithfully  fulfilled  his  duties  is 
clearly  struck  in  the  address  which  he  made 
to  the  alumni  of  his  college.  Those  clear 
sentences  make  a  safe  sailing  chart  for  the 
troubled  waters  through  which  we  as  a 
nation  have  not  yet  safely  navigated. 
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"These  are  critical  days  for  our  coun- 
try," he  said,  "  how  critical,  only  those  who 
are  in  intimate  touch  with  affairs  can 
realize.  It  is  a  time  for  serious  thought,  a 
time  for  anxiety.  .  .  .  Rights  of 
individuals  and  of  nations  are  swept  aside 
in  this  gigantic  struggle  that  is  devastating 
Europe.  Neutrals  as  well  as  belligerents 
are  bearing  the  burdens.  The  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life  of  the  whole  world 
is  affected. 

''The  result  is  that  neutral  nations  have 
had  to  meet  a  series  of  problems  that  have 
never  been  solved.  The  liability  of  error, 
the  danger  of  unintentional  partiality,  and 
the  constant  complaint  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  belligerents  make  the  path  of  neu- 


trality rough  and  dangerous.  It  is  my 
duty  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  inter- 
national law  and  usage  which  are  arising 
every  day  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  These  questions  are  of  absorb- 
ing interest  and  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely complex,  because  this  war  in  its 
magnitude  and  methods  is  different  from 
all  the  wars  that  have  gone  before.  One 
can  look  in  vain  for  precedents  in  many 
cases. 

"  We  have  to  abandon  the  time-honored 
refuge  of  jurists  and  diplomatists — pre- 
cedent— and  lay  hold  of  the  bedrock  of 
principle.  Diplomacy  to-day  is  wrestling 
with  novel  problems  to  which  it  must 
apply  natural  justice  and  common  sense." 


CAN  THE  GERMAN  SUBMARINES 
''STARVE  ENGLAND  OUT?" 


JUST  WHAT   HAS    BEEN    ACCOMPLISHED    IN    A  YEAR  OF  NAVAL  WARFARE    BY    BOATi 
THAT    SWIM    AGAINST    BOATS    THAT    FLOAT — THE    LIMITATIONS    OF    SUB- 
MARINES AND  SOME  EFFECTIVE  METHODS  OF  FIGHTING  THEM — 
BATTLESHIPS  STILL  THE  DOMINANT  POWER  ON  THE  SEA 


SEVERAL  months  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  Eu- 
ropean conflict.  Admiral  Sir 
Percy  Scott  predicted  that  in 
a  war  between  Germany  and 
England  the  submarine  would  dominate 
the  sea.  He  maintained  that  the  "boats 
which  swim"  would  drive  from  the  seas  the 
types  which  only  "float,"  and  that  eventu- 
ally the  submarine  would  be  the  only  kind 
of  vessel  that  would  be  capable  of  con- 
ducting war  effectively. 

These  predictions,  coming  from  the  man 
to  whom  above  all  others  credit  is  due  for 
the  recent  advance  in  sea  gunnery,  which 
tremendously  increased  the  value  of  battle- 
ships, created  world-wide  discussion;  and 
they  have  become  of  even  greater  general 
interest  since  Germany  began  her  endeav- 
ors to  "starve  out"  England  by  means  of 
submarine  warfare. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  fleet 
still  roams  the  seas,  and  effectually  pre- 
vents an  invasion  of  England;  but  if  it 


prove  incapable  of  also  safeguarding  the 
transport  of  supplies  into  Great  Britain,  it 
will  unquestionably  fail  in  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal missions. 

The  virtual  blockade  of  German  ports 
established  by  the  British  Government 
several  months  ago  is  not  only  distasteful 
to  Germany  but  it  undoubtedly  cuts  off 
much-needed  supplies  of  food  and  mun- 
itions of  war  which  would  be  most  valuable. 
The  only  practicable  means  of  retaliation 
on  the  sea  is  the  submarine  warfare  now 
being  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
popularly  termed  "War  Zone"  proclama- 
tion, of  February  4th,  which  aims  so  to 
terrorize,  interrupt,  and  destroy  British 
sea-borne  commerce  as  to  induce  England 
to  permit  free  passage  of  ships  carrying 
foodstuffs  and  other  non-contraband  and 
"conditional"  contraband  articles  in  and 
out  of  German  ports. 

In  addition  these  submarine  operations 
are  considered  in  Germany  a  valuable 
means    of    elevating   the   morale   of    the 
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German  Navy,  which  needs  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  its  spirits  while  necessarily 
chafing  in  idleness  on  account  of  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  the  floating 
forces  of  Great  Britain.  The  submarine 
successes  also  serve  to  hearten  the  people 
of  the  nation  by  persuading  them  that 
Germany  is  far  from  helpless  against  the 
maritime  efforts  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

One  of  the  greatest  military  lessons  of 
this  great  war  is  the  pains  which  Germany 
has  taken  to  ensure  a  high  morale  among 
both  her  fighting  men  and  civilian  popula- 
tion, and  her  success  in  so  doing  has  proved 
the  greatest  of  all  the  major  sources  of  her 
military  strength. 

In  view  of  the  great  moral  and  material 
aid  given  to  the  Fatherland  by  the  submar- 
ine warfare,  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  be 
discontinued  for  any  reason  short  of  the 
lifting  of  the  British  blockade  against 
German  commerce. 

ENGLISH    LOSSES    INSIGNIFICANT 

Whether  or  not  England  will  consent 
to  "calling  it  quits''  can  best  be  predicted 
after  an  examination  of  the  actual  damage 
being  done  to  her  shipping.  According  to 
an  Admiralty  statement  the  total  number 
of  overseas  merchant  vessels  which  entered 
and  departed  from  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  week  ending  May  5th, 
the  eleventh  week  of  the  submarine  block- 
ade, was  1,604.  Of  this  number,  only  5 
British  ships  were  sunk  by  submarines. 
This  does  not  include  16  fishing  vessels 
similarly  sunk.  For  the  entire  period  of 
eleven  weeks  there  were  16,190  arrivals 
and  departures  of  overseas  vessels,  and 
42  British  seagoing  vessels  and  28  British 
fishing  vessels  were  sunk  by  torpedoes  from 
German  submarines. 

Such  relatively  insignificant  losses  can- 
not be  expected  to  produce  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
consider  favorably  the  nullifying  of  one  of 
the  principal  advantages  that  accrue  to  it 
from  its  preponderating  sea  power.  Con- 
sequently the  probability  is  very  strong 
that  the  German  submarine  blockade  will 
continue  so  long  as  the  war  lasts;  ameli- 
orated somewhat,  perhaps,  through  re- 
spect for  neutral  rights  and  feelings,  but 
substantially  unaltered  from   its   present 


form   in   so   far   as    British   commerce   is 
concerned. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  speculate 
upon  the  possibility  of  Germany  succeed- 
ing in  "starving  out"  England  from  a 
material  standpoint. 

THE    NUMBER    OF    GERMAN    SUBMARINES 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  is 
supposed  to  have  had  thirty  submarines 
already  built,  with  a  few  additional  boats 
under  construction.  Since  that  time  it  is 
reported  that  a  large  number  have  been 
laid  down  and  that  they  are  being  com- 
pleted at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  week. 
At  present  the  total  number  must  be  ap- 
proximately one  hundred. 

What  can  be  accomplished  with  a  force 
of  this  size? 

First  let  us  consider  the  characteristics 
and  capabilities  of  the  submarine. 

Comparative  invisibility  when  sub- 
merged, coupled  with  immunity  from  gun- 
fire while  in  that  condition,  are  well  known 
to  be  its  salient  advantages.  Furthermore, 
it  carries  a  weapon  against  which  no  ade- 
quate protection  has  been  found.  In  addi- 
tion, it  presents  a  small  and  difficult 
target  when  itself  assailed  by  torpedo  at- 
tack— although  this  advantage  would  be 
considerably  reduced  should  the  type  sub- 
marine be  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  ad- 
vocated by  some  enthusiasts,  who  desire 
a  boat  more  than  300  feet  long  as  compared 
with  present  lengths  of  about  125  feet,  and 
one  of  2,000  tons  displacement  in  place 
of  the  present  500-ton  type.  Other  ele- 
ments in  its  favor  are  low  cost,  handiness, 
seaworthiness  in  rough  weather,  compar- 
ative immunity  from  floating  mines  as  well 
as  those  laid  in  very  deep  water,  and  the 
possibilities  of  use  as  a  mine  layer. 

Some  later  German  and  British  types 
carry  a  battery  of  small  naval  guns  which, 
while  the  vessel  is  submerged,  are  housed 
in  a  watertight  well  under  the  deck.  The 
guns  are  capable  of  high  elevation  for  use 
against  air  craft. 

LIMITATIONS    OF    SUBMARINES 

On  the  other  hand  the  submarine  is  hand- 
icapped by  many  disadvantages  and  lim- 
itations. Its  radius  of  action  is  small, 
usually  less  than  2,000  miles  on  the  surface 
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and  50  miles  submerged,  and  though  these 
limits  may  be  greatly  extended  by  an  in- 
crease in  size,  this  involves  unhandiness, 
increased  cost,  and  greater  vulnerability 
to  the  gun  and  torpedo,  Its  speed  is  low 
(about  14  knots  on  the  surface,  and  10 
knots  submerged)  and  can  be  materially 
bettered  only  by  enlarging  the  size;  but 
even  then  the  surface  and  submerged 
speeds  cannot  both  be  brought  up  to  a  sat- 
isfactory standard — stream  lines  favor- 
able to  high  surface  speed  are  unfavorable 
to  submerged  speed  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
reported  that  the  new  German  boats  can 
make  18  knots  on  the  surface;  the  recently 
designed  American  submarine  giant  is 
expected  to  make  2 1  knots  on  the  surface 
and  1 1  submerged.  Submerged  work  is 
difficult  in  less  than  forty  feet  of  water. 

The  periscope  is  useless  during  darkness, 
and  to  operate  at  that  time  the  vessels 
must  therefore  come  to  the  surface,  thus 
rendering  themselves  very  vulnerable  to 
the  attacks  of  surface  craft.  Once  the  sub- 
marine's hull  is  damaged,  by  gunfire,  ram- 
ming, or  otherwise,  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
submerge,  and  its  usefulness  as  a  war  ves- 
sel is  ended  until  repairs  can  be  made. 
Even  by  day  the  periscope  does  not 
furnish  a  satisfactory  means  of  vision,  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  the  distance  from 
any  object  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  and 
secondly,  owing  principally  to  the  small 
height  above  water,  the  range  of  visibility 
is  limited  to  five  miles  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, and  in  rough  water  or  hazy  at- 
mosphere it  is  much  less. 

When  flying  at  an  elevation  of  less  than 
a  thousand  feet,  air  craft  can  usually  see 
submarines  operating  near  the  surface. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  water  is 
smooth,  and  also  in  such  localities  as  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  tropics,  where  the 
water  is  clear. 

SUBMARINES    CAUGHT    IN    NETS 

Passage  through  channels  of  ordinary 
depth  may  be  denied  to  submarines  by 
means  of  mines,  nets,  and  obstructions 
properly  defended  by  surface  craft.  In 
restricted  waters  ''sweeping"  will  seriously 
interfere  with  their  operations,  and  may 
result  in  their  ready  destruction  by  en- 
tangling their  propellers  or  by  forcing  them 


to  come  to  the  surface.  The  British  have 
been  successful  in  capturing  a  number  of 
German  submarines  by  employing  trawlers 
for  sweeping  with  enormous  nets  of  large 
mesh,  resembling  the  ordinary  fish  net. 
So  soon  as  the  pull  upon  the  trawling  lines 
indicates  a  "catch,''  the  lines  are  let  go 
and  the  submarine  is  then  helpless  to  ex- 
tricate itself  from  the  entanglement  and 
must  eventually  come  to  the  surface,  where 
it  is  readily  captured.  Some  success  has 
also  been  attained  with  similar  nets  an- 
chored to  the  ground  and  supported  on 
their  upper  sides  with  floats;  these  are 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  small  armed 
vessels  and  inspected  to  determine  the  size 
of  the ''haul/' 

Another  serious  handicap  to  submarine 
success  is  that  torpedo  fire  against  rapidly 
moving  targets  is  very  difficult.  Nearly 
every  vessel  torpedoed  during  the  present 
war  has  been  steaming  at  about  10  knots 
or  less.  The  Lusitania  is  the  most  notable 
exception;  it  was  making  18  knots  when 
torpedoed. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  some 
kind  of  weapon,  effective  against  sub- 
marines while  below  the  surface,  is  likely  to 
be  developed  for  use  by  small  craft  and 
aeroplanes.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell 
whether  this  will  take  the  form  of  a  high 
explosive  shell  set  to  explode  after  reaching 
a  shallow  depth,  a  small  submarine  tor- 
pedo which  can  be  fired  in  flocks  after  the 
manner  of  a  shot  gun,  a  submarine  gun,  or 
a  high  explosive  arrow.  Several  such  de- 
vices have  been  proposed,  but,  so  far  as  is 
known,  none  of  them  has  evolved  out  of 
the  experimental  stage. 

THE  SERVICE  HARD  ON  THE  CREWS 

Service  on  board  submarines  while 
cruising  at  sea  is  extremely  trying  for  the 
men,  and  manifestly  during  war  the  strain 
is  greatly  heightened.  One  of  the  sub- 
marine captains  who  was  captured.  Com- 
mander Hansen  of  the  U-16,  gave  out 
the  following  interview  concerning  war 
service  which  has  been  published  in  the 
British  press: 

It  is  fearfully  trying  on  the  nerves.  Every 
man  does  not  stand  it.  When  running  under 
sea  there  is  deathlike  stillness  in  the  boats,  as 
the  electrical   machinery   is   noiseless.     .     .     . 
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If  hostile  craft  cannot  be  either  evaded 
or  sunk,  submarines  may  remain  under 
water  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  even 
though  the  propulsive  power  for  submerged 
work  (the  electric  batteries)  becomes  ex- 
hausted. When  it  becomes  impossible  to 
escape  an  enemy  during  daylight  these 
boats  frequently  lie  on  the  bottom,  where 
the  depth  is  less  than  100  feet,  and  come 
to  the  surface  only  when  darkness  will 
cover  their  movements. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  the  submarine  is 
the  small,  swift,  surface  vessel — particu- 
larly when  the  latter  is  present  in  numbers. 
The  British  are  reported  to  be  building  a 
great  fleet  of  large  armed  launches  for  use 
against  German  submarines. 

Such  craft  are  difficult  to  hit  with  a  tor- 
pedo, and,  in  addition,  are  hardly  worth  the 
expenditure  of  so  expensive  and  scarce  a 
weapon  as  the  submersible  torpedo,  of 
which  only  about  eight  (costing  approxi- 
mately ?5,ooo  apiece)  can  be  conveniently 
carried  by  each  submarine.  The  torpedo 
is  intended  for  big  game — preferably 
dreadnaughts,  and  will  be  wasted  upon 
small  vessels  with  great  reluctance  and  only 
when  imperatively  necessary  in  self-defense. 

THE    JOB    OF    BLOCKADING    ENGLAND 

It  is  with  this  type  of  vessel  that  Ger- 
many has  undertaken. to  throttle  her  in- 
sular enemy.  Many  believe  that  the 
fierce  Teutonic  "drives"  through  Flanders, 
toward  the  English  Channel,  had  for  their 
principal  object  the  acquisition  of  naval 
bases  which  would  further  the  present  sub- 
marine campaign. 

Assuming  that  the  Germans  are  based 
at  Zeebrugge,  the  average  time  required 
for  the  passage  to  and  from  blockading  sta- 
tions off  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  about  four  days.  The  average  time  nec- 
essary for  overhauling  at  the  base  between 
trips  may  be  estimated  at  six  days,  and  the 
time  which  may  be  spent  at  sea  between 
visits  to  the  base  cannot  well  exceed 
twenty  days.  Consequently  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  maintain  more  than  about 
half  of  the  total  force,  or  about  fifty  boats, 
on  blockading  stations. 

There  are  forty-nine  ports  on  the  coasts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  blockade  if  all  sup- 


As  the  air  heats  it  gets  poor  and  mixed  with  the 
odor  of  oil  from  the  machinery.  The  atmos- 
phere becomes  fearful.  An  overpowering  sleep- 
iness often  attacks  new  men  and  one  requires 
the  utmost  will  power  to  remain  awake.  I  have 
had  men  who  did  not  want  to  eat  during  the 
first  three  days  out  because  they  did  not  want  to 
lose  that  amount  of  time  from  sleep.  Day  after 
day  spent  in  such  cramped  quarters,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  to  stretch  your  legs,  and 
constantly  on  the  alert,  is  a  tremendous  strain 
on  the  nerves. 

Finally,  the  submarine  is  well  fitted  only 
to  operate  singly  because  of  deficiencies  in 
those  characteristics  which  are  most  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  operations  involving 
a  numerous  naval  force.  Chief  among  such 
defects  is  the  indifferent  means  of  com- 
munication, which  prevents  submarines 
from  readily  obtaining  information,  the 
life  blood  of  military  operations,  after  hav- 
ing once  separated  from  its  base.  It  is  true 
that  radio  sets  are  provided.  But  these 
are  necessarily  of  very  small  radius  (about 
50  miles)  and  efficiency,  both  on  account  of 
the  dearth  of  space  and  weight  which  can 
be  allotted  to  such  apparatus  and  because 
of  the  small  height  which  can  be  obtained 
for  the  "aerial"  wire.  In  addition  it  is 
necessary  to  unrig  the  masts  and  the  aerial 
before  submerging,  thus  rendering  the  in- 
stallation in  the  nature  of  an  improvisa- 
tion. While  submerged,  intercommunica- 
tion between  boats  is  possible  only  by 
means  of  the  submarine  bell,  which  is  slow 
and  uncertain  and  usually  carries  less  than 
a  distance  of  five  miles. 

DANGERS   ON    THE    SURFACE 

For  long  trips  these  vessels  must  cruise 
on  the  surface  in  order  that  air  may  be 
supplied  for  combustion.  Submerged 
cruising  is  done  with  electric  power  de- 
rived from  storage  batteries,  the  capacity 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  propel  the  craft 
for  only  three  or  four  hours  at  maximum 
speed.  The  batteries  may  be  recharged 
only  while  on  the  surface,  and  this  process 
requires  six  or  eight  hours. 

Upon  the  near  approach  of  hostile  armed 
surface  craft,  submarines,  on  account  of 
their  great  vulnerability  to  gunfire,  must 
submerge  and  remain  under  water  until 
their  enemy  is  evaded  or  is  sunk  by  means 
of  the  torpedoes. 
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plies  are  to  be  cut  off.  1 1  is  true  that  many 
of  these,  more  especially  those  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  have  poor  facilities  for 
discharging  vessels,  and  indifferent  com- 
munication to  the  industrial  centres;  but 
in  an  extremity  these  difficulties  could  be 
reasonably  well  met  by  improvisations. 

An  effective  blockade  of  any  port  could 
scarcely  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  de- 
fensive operations,  which  must  be  ex- 
pected, with  less  than  three  submarines, 
and  double  that  number  would  be  none  too 
many.  If  the  minimum  number  of  three 
boats  be  allowed  for  each  port,  the  Ger- 
mans would  require  at  least  147  constantly 
on  station  to  close  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain;  that  is,  allowing  for  the  necessary 
passage  time  to  and  from  the  base  and  the 
essential  overhauling  period,  the  total 
force  should  be  294  submarines. 

It  may  be  argued  that  as  soon  as  mer- 
chant vessels  are  sunk  off  a  port,  that 
place  will  be  avoided  by  shipping  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  watch  all  ports 
simultaneously;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
likely  that  at  some  places  more  boats  than 
the  assumed  number  of  three  would  be 
essential  to  an  effective  blockade;  and  fur- 
thermore, some  losses  must  be  expected. 
Hence  the  estimate  of  294  is  believed  to  be 
conservative. 

HOW    ENGLAND    CAN    NULLIFY    A    BLOCKADE 

Now  let  us  consider  what  the  British 
forces  could  accomplish  in  opposition  to 
such  operations  by  the  Germans,  assuming 
that  the  latter  might  in  some  way  obtain 
the  requisite  increase  to  their  under-water 
flotilla. 

In  the  first  place  an  active  patrol  by 
small  vessels  could  be  maintained  in  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea  to  hamper  the 
progress  of  submarines  to  and  from  their 
station,  and  to  prevent  auxiliary  vessels 
from  establishing  sea  bases  near  the  scene 
of  the  blockade. 

Aeroplanes  could  frequently  scout  the 
coasts,  and,  when  submarines  are  located, 
small  vessels  could  patrol  the  vicinity  night 
and  day  to  force  the  enemy  to  remain  under 
water  by  day,  and  to  attack  him  with  ram, 
gun,  or  torpedo  night  or  day  if  he  came 
near  the  surface. 


Ports  could  be  made  submarine-proof 
by  mines,  nets,  etc.,  and  their  approaches 
constantly  patrolled  by  small  craft;  par- 
ticularly at  night,  when  the  under-water 
boats  must  come  to  the  surface  in  order  to 
see  and  to  recharge  storage  batteries. 

Mines  could  be  laid  in  places  that  were 
found  to  be  frequented  by  the  warships  of 
the  enemy. 

Merchant  shipping  could  be  forbidden 
to  approach  port  without  a  mine  pilot  or 
in  any  case  during  daylight,  but  directed  to 
await  sunset  at  some  point  well  off  shore 
less  than  the  distance  which  can  be  steamed 
before  dawn.  After  sunset  these  vessels 
could  proceed  toward  port  without  lights 
and  at  maximum  speed.  Had  the  Lusi- 
tania  taken  this  simple  and  obviously  de- 
sirable precaution,  the  chances  are  100  to  i 
that  she  would  have  reached  port  safely. 
Similarly  ships  outward  bound  could  leave 
after  dark  and  steam  with  lights  extin- 
guished at  best  speed  until  daylight.  The 
Nebraskan  would  doubtless  have  escaped 
harm  had  she  adopted  this  method.  The 
greatly  increased  difficulty  of  intercepting 
ships  and  of  accurately  firing  torpedoes  in 
the  dark  is  manifest;  but  it  should  also  be 
noted  that,  by  the  utilization  of  darkness 
by  the  freight  and  passenger  carriers  in  this 
manner,  the  submarines  would  be  enabled 
to  keep  watch  and  to  accomplish  their  mis- 
sion only  while  cruising  on  the  surface, 
which  for  them  is  a  condition  of  great 
vulnerability  to  the  attacks  of  surface 
craft  of  the  enemy. 

FENCING    THE    STRAITS    OF    DOVER 

The  traps  which  the  English  have  re- 
cently used  with  some  success  for  catching 
submarines  are  patterned  after  the  num- 
erous types  of  fish  traps  in  common  use, 
with  dimensions  increased  to  conform  to 
the  size  of  the  new  species  of  "  shark.''  It 
is  reported  that  they  are  employed  chiefly 
in  the  Straits  of  Dover — the  narrow  pas- 
sage between  Dover  and  Calais — which 
suggests  the  advisability  of  blocking  this 
strait  more  effectually  against  the  passage 
of  all  types  of  vessels.  For  such  purpose 
an  obstruction,  consisting  of  wire  rope  en- 
tanglements, nets  supported  by  floating 
booms,  and  thickly  strewn  anchored  mines 
in  numerous  lines  and  set  at  various  depths, 
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might  prevent  all  submarines  from  getting 
through.  The  practical  difficulties  that 
would  have  to  be  overcome  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking are  great,  but  certainly  not  insur- 
mountable in  these  days  of  great  engineer- 
ing accomplishment.  The  tidal  currents  in 
that  vicinity  are  strong,  but,  more  im- 
portant still,  the  depth  of  water  in  some 
places  is  as  great  as  170  feet.  The  latter 
difficulty  could,  however,  be  much  re- 
duced by  running  the  obstructions  in  a 
crooked  line  instead  of  straight  across  the 
passage;  in  this  manner  the  line  would  ex- 
tend for  35  miles  instead  of  20  miles,  but 
would  run  over  a  maximum  depth  of  100 
feet  instead  of  170  feet. 

If  the  Straits  of  Dover  could  be  made 
submarine  proof  the  advantage  gained  for 
England  would  be  invaluable.  The  free- 
dom of  the  English  Channel,  its  main 
artery  of  imports  as  well  as  of  the  supply 
of  its  army  in  France,  would  be  assured. 
Under  such  circumstances  German  sub- 
marines would  have  to  travel  1,200  miles, 
instead  of  only  360  miles,  to  intercept  ves- 
sels entering  the  Channel.  This  would 
mean  a  round  trip  of  2,400  miles,  which  is 
more  of  a  cruise  than  any  German  sub- 
marine, with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  very  latest  ones,  could  make;  and 
even  these  would  have  to  turn  back  almost 
as  soon  as  they  reached  blockading  station 
in  order  to  be  assured  of  having  sufficient 
fuel  to  return  home. 

To  conduct  an  effective  blockade  of  the 
English  Channel  entrance,  while  Dover 
Strait  was  barred,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  at  least  fifty  submarines  on 
station  at  all  times.  Making  proper 
allowance  for  the  time  consumed  in  pro- 
ceeding from  and  returning  to  base,  and  for 
repairs  at  the  base,  a  total  force  of  200  ves- 
sels would  be  required,  of  a  type  capable  of 
cruising  at  least  3,000  miles.  It  is  im- 
probable that  Germany  could  build  such  a 
flotilla  in  less  than  three  years  from  the 
present  time. 

SMALL     CRAFT     THAT     FIGHT     SUBMARINES 

But  even  though  the  Straits  of  Dover 
be  not  blocked,  and  even  should  Germany 
build  submarines  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  has  been  assumed  herein,  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  supply  of  her  army 


in  France  cannot  be  seriously  impaired  if 
vessels  in  the  danger  zone  be  protected  by  a 
swarm  of  small  craft.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  means  of  defense  against  the  under- 
water menace  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  success  of  the  British  in  transporting 
more  than  a  million  men  to  France,  and  in 
keeping  them  constantly  supplied.  Fur- 
thermore, British  battleships  have  been 
employed  in  bombarding  German  troops 
along  the  coast  of  Belgium,  without  coming 
to  harm  while  so  defended. 

When  large  vessels  are  guarded  in  this 
manner  by  a  sufficient  number  of  small 
vessels  arranged  in  a  number  of  lines,  the 
submarines  cannot  approach  except  at  the 
grave  risk  of  destruction  by  the  small  craft 
through  ramming,  gunfire,  torpedoes, 
mines,  or  traps. 

Of  course  it  would  ordinarily  be  imprac- 
ticable for  England  to  convoy  singly  every 
merchant  vessel  with  a  large  swarm  of  pro- 
tecting small  craft.  The  number  of  these 
small  vessels  that  would  be  necessary  would 
reach  enormous  figures.  But  arrange- 
ments could  be  readily  made  for  the  trading 
ships  to  rendezvous  in  large  groups  at 
places  well  beyond  the  danger  zone,  and 
from  there  to  be  met  and  convoyed  into 
port  by  the  protecting  force.  Similarly, 
ships  could  be  directed  to  leave  harbor  only 
in  large  assemblages,  and  be  guarded  until 
far  enough  off  the  coast  to  be  out  of  danger. 

As  the  German  submarine  menace  be- 
comes more  and  more  troublesome,  the 
British  may  be  expected  to  adopt  defensive 
measures  along  the  lines  which  have  been 
indicated.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  means  will  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  reinforcement 
and  supply  of  her  army  on  the  continent; 
and  in  addition  the  loss  of  many  German 
submarines  must  follow  from  the  use  of 
these  measures. 

It  is  natural  that  the  successes  which 
have  been  attained  in  this  war  by  the  here- 
tofore-untried type  of  war  vessel  should 
receive  much  attention;  and  undoubtedly 
they  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  careful 
consideration  of  their  possible  influence 
upon  future  naval  warfare  of  the  normal 
kind  and  upon  other  types  of  fighting  ships. 

Not  without  good  reason  many  people, 
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including  professional  men  of  high  stand- 
ing, now  maintain  that  previous  concep- 
tions must  be  materially  altered;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  others  have  gone 
to  the  extreme  of  asserting  that  the  sub- 
marine is  destined  to  put  all  the  present- 
da\-  navies  out  of  date  and  to  render  other 
types  valueless  for  fighting  purposes.  Such 
opinions  are  not  sufficiently  well  supported 
by  the  facts  so  far  brought  out  by  the  war; 
particularl)-  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  naval  war- 
fare in  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel 
is  being  conducted  are  abnormal  and  do 
not  justify  application  to  the  broader  field 
of  war  on  the  sea  in  general — such  as,  for 
example,  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  an  overseas  enemy  in  either 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

WHY  BATTLESHIPS  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  NEEDED 

Considering  all  their  limitations,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  submarines  will  ever 
play  the  dominant  role  in  naval  warfare. 
They  are  an  auxiliary  means  of  conducting 
war  at  sea,  a  valuable  but  nevertheless  a 
secondary  asset  to  a  fleet,  and  not  much 
more  likely  to  replace  the  battleship,  merely 
because  they  are  capable  under  special  cir- 
cumstances of  inflicting  serious  damage 
upon  the  latter,  than  is  the  destroyer  likely 
to  replace  the  battleship  because  it  is  able 
under  special  circumstances  to  place  the 
battleship  at  a  disadvantage. 

For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  perman- 
ent necessity  for  battleships,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  a  nation  had  the  temerity  to 
equip  its  navy  only  with  submarines  for 
the  fighting  line,  and  that,  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  its  enemy  opposed  such  a  force 
with  submarines  and  numerous  small  sur- 
face craft.  Manifestly  the  latter  force 
would  have  a  positive  advantage;  the  sur- 
face vessels  would  be  able  to  drive  the 
hostile  submarines  under  water  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  force  them  to  choose  be- 
tween inactivity  below  the  surface  or  prob- 
able annihilation  above  it,  and  thus  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  their  own  forces. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  experience  the  first  na- 
tion would  afterward  provide  itself  not  only 
with  small  surface  craft  to  attack  the 
opposing  submarines,  but  also  with  large 


surface  vessels  to  drive  off  the  above-water 
craft  of  the  enemy.  The  line  of  develop- 
ment is  obvious;  eventually  the  battleship 
must  make  its  appearance  on  the  scene. 

The  testimony  of  the  commander  of  the 
American  submarine  flotilla  before  the 
Congressional  committee  last  winter  to  the 
effect  that  only  a  few  of  his  vessels  were  fit 
for  service,  and  the  showing  of  our  sub- 
marines during  the  recent  fleet  manoeuvres 
following  the  annual  mobilization  at  New 
York,  when  almost  50  per  cent,  of  the 
force  broke  down  or  were  otherwise  in- 
capacitated, have  naturally  caused  our 
press  to  comment  unfavorably  upon  the 
efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  Navy. 

Notwithstanding  the  contentions  of  Mr. 
Daniels  to  the  contrary,  American  sub- 
marines are  probably  not  up  to  the  German 
standards.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this  unsatisfactory  condition.  Due 
to  lobbying  and  other  political  activities 
of  the  submarine  builders,  the  control  of 
the  design,  as  well  as  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  type  for  the  Navy,  was  not 
permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  naval 
officers  for  a  number  of  years.  The  build- 
ers were  not  so  much  interested  in  produc- 
ing a  type  which  would  meet  the  grilling 
test  of  war  as  in  producing  a  type  capable 
only  of  fulfilling  more  academic  standards, 
the  manufacture  of  which  would  assure  them 
greater  profits.  This  condition  is  fortu- 
nately now  much  improved,  and  the  Navy 
is  not  only  designing  and  writing  specifica- 
tions for  its  own  boats,  but  is  also  building 
some  of  them.  Another  reason  for  the  un- 
reliability of  our  submarines  is  that  the 
''heavy  oil''  engine  has  been  adopted  for 
their  propulsion  on  the  surface.  Though 
possessing  many  theoretical  advantages 
over  any  other  kind  of  engine  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  practice  the  heavy  oil  engine  has 
been  very  disappointing — not  alone  when 
installed  in  submarines,  but  in  every  other 
kind  of  ship  in  which  it  has  been  tried.  As 
in  all  mechanical  developments,  the  original 
troubles  are  being  gradually  eradicated. 
Most  other  foreign  navies  use  the  same  kind 
of  engines  in  their  submarines,  and  no 
doubt  have  experienced  the  same  difficul- 
ties. The  German  submarines,  however, 
have  a  different  system  of  surface  propul- 
sion;   what    it    is    has    been    successfully 
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guarded  as  a  secret,  but  many  suspect  that 
some  form  of  steam  engine  is  used  by  them. 
Still  another  important  cause  for  American 
inefficiency  in  this  sphere  is  the  lack  of  a 
Naval  General  Staff,  or  other  similar  or- 
ganization, which  has  the  knowledge  and 
ability  and  the  adequate  authority  to  de- 
cide upon  the  general  line  of  advance,  and 
then  to  require  all  the  numerous  bureaus 
and  lesser  offices,  which  go  to  make  up  our 
inefficiently  organized  Navy  Department, 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  Largely  due  to  this  de- 
fect in  organization  (primarily  the  absence 
of  a  "thinking  department''  with  power  to 
carry  its  deductions  into  effect)  the  sub- 
marine service  has,  until  very  recently, 
been  allowed  to  drift  on  in  its  own  way, 
under  the  supervision  of  only  very  young 
officers,  unguided  and  unencouraged  by 
men  of  riper  judgment  and  broader  vision. 
With  the  brilliant  example  of  Germany 
before  us,  combined  with  the  recent  action 
of  Congress  in  creating  a  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — the  first  step  toward  a  General 


Staff — the  submarine  service  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  new  lease  on  life  very  soon, 
and  to  acquire  the  capacity  for  doing  all 
that  this  particular  type  of  war  vessel  is 
inherently  able  to  do. 

But  the  surface  ship  will  probably  al- 
ways be  the  dominant  force  in  naval  war. 
The  occasional  successes  of  submarines 
across  the  water  should  not  be  permitted 
to  induce  the  fallacious  belief  that  they  are 
in  control  of  the  situation.  It  is  Sir  John 
Jellicoe's  floating  ships  which  securely 
guard  England  from  invasion,  ensure  the 
supply  and  reinforcement  of  the  British 
army  in  France,  permit  the  operations 
against  the  Dardanelles,  bottle  up  the 
main  German  fleet,  tie  up  all  German  mer- 
chant shipping  in  friendly  or  neutral  ports, 
cut  off  the  oversea  supply  of  food  and 
munitions  to  Germany,  and,  despite  all 
that  the  German  submarines  will  be  able 
to  do,  will  probably  continue  to  keep  un- 
interrupted the  British  sea-borne  trade — 
to  Britain  the  source  of  wealth,  power, 
and  life  itself. 


THE  WAR  CHIEFS  OF  THE  NAVY 

THE    MEN    IN    CHARGE    OF    THE    NATION'S    FIRST    LINE   OF    DEFENSE  WHO,    THOUGH 
OBSCURE    IN     PEACE,    WOULD    BECOME    NATIONAL    CHARACTERS     IN    TIME    OF 

WAR THE   ACHIEVEMENTS  THAT  WON   THEM    LEADERSHIP — THE    SPECIAL 

TALENT    OF     EACH    MAN    AND    THE    ADAPTATION    OF    HIS    CAPACITIES 
TO      THE      SOLUTION      OF      OUR       PROBLEMS      OF      SEA       POWER 


THE  men  who  take  charge  of  our 
naval  defense  are  pictured  here. 
Their  photographs  illustrate 
this  article.  Their  faces,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  unfamiliar. 
The  Sampsons,  Schleys,  and  Wainwrights 
of  the  Spanish  War  have  passed  on  now. 
They  are  dead  or  retired.  Admiral  Dewey 
alone  of  those  famous  figures  of  our  last  war 
remains  in  a  complimentary  office  given 
him  by  Congress  as  a  reward  of  valor.  The 
men  who  are  admirals  and  rear-admirals 
now  were  commanders  and  lieutenants  in 
the  Spanish  War.  Admiral  Fletcher,  rank- 
ing officer  in  the  Navy  to-day,  was  then  a 
young  lieutenant  on  ordnance  duty  ashore. 
Rear-Admiral  Benson,  now  Chief  of  Staff, 


was  also  a  lieutenant  on  the  old  cruiser 
New  York.  Rear-Admiral  Fiske  was  navi- 
gator on  the  little  Petrel,  which  steamed 
last  in  line  behind  Dewey's  flagship  into  the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay.  During  those  seven- 
teen intervening  years  these  men  and  others 
of  their  naval  vintage  have  grown  and 
qualified  into  commanding  positions,  quietly 
and  inconspicuously. 

When  the  British  battle  fleet  disappeared 
just  a  year  ago  it  faded  into  obscurity  under 
command  of  a  certain  Sir  John  Jellicoe. 
And  no  one  outside  of  his  friends  and  the 
British  navy  knew  who  Sir  John  was. 
*'Who   is   Jellicoe?"  people  were   asking. 

What  was  true  of  the  British  navy  a  year 
ago  is  even  more  true  of  our  own  navy  now. 
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The  striking  thing  about  these  men  who 
happen  to  be  in  charge  of  our  fleet  is  their 
inconspicuousness.  The  impressive  thing 
about  their  records  is  their  uniformity. 
Here  and  there  you  will  fmd  a  Victor  Blue 
who  has  "carried  a  message  to  Garcia";  a 
David  Taylor  who  has  broken  all  records 
for  scholarship  at  Annapolis  and  in  foreign 
naval  schools;  or  an  inventive  genius  like 
Fiske.  But  as  a  rule  striking  details  are 
lacking  from  biographies  which  record 
only  the  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

All  these  men  are  the  result  of  an  unspar- 
ing selection  begun  at  the  Naval  Academy 
and  continuing  ever  since.  They  have 
all  been  educated  and  trained  in  a  prescrip- 
tive system  which  our  civil  institutions 
know  nothing  of.  There  is  no  selection, 
little  of  election,  no  privilege.  They  repre- 
sent the  survival  of  the  super-fit.  For 
every  one  of  them  who  has  prevailed  and 
come  through,  ten  or  twenty  have  lagged 
behind,  halted,  or  gone  down. 

So,  without  the  discriminating  eifect  of 
war,  we  fmd  the  Navy  in  peace  times  strati- 
fied, and  where  the  grade  of  survival  is  so 
high  it  is  naturally  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  determine  that  Officer  A  is  better 
than  Officer  B,  C,  or  D  in  general,  although 
it  is  often  necessary  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  select  from  Officers  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
the  man  best  suited  to  a  particular  task. 

ADMIRALS    COMMANDING   THE    FLEETS 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  President,  em- 
powered by  an  Act  of  Congress,  designated 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  Rear-Admirals 
Fletcher,  Howard,  and  Cowles,  comman- 
ders-in-chief respectively  of  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Asiatic  fleets.  These  three 
men  are  the  ranking  officers  of  the  Navy 
with  the  exception  of  George  Dewey,  who 
holds  the  grade  of  Admiral  of  the  Navy. 
His  title  is  merely  such,  and  not  a  grade  in 
the  service.  It  ceases  to  exist  with  the 
retirement  or  death  of  Admiral  Dewey. 
Similarly,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
grade  of  admiral,  which  Congress  has 
always  been  most  reluctant  to  confer,  is,  in 
the  three  instances  specified,  the  title  of  a 
position  rather  than  of  a  grade.  For  ex- 
ample. Admiral  Cowles  relinquished  that 
title  when  he  gave  up  his  station  in  June, 
becoming  again  rear-admiral  for  the  few 


intervening  weeks  before  his  retirement,  and 
his  successor,  Rear-Admiral  Winterhalter, 
already  appointed  by  the  President,  as 
soon  as  he  had  raised  his  flag  on  the 
Saratoga  at  Olongapo,  P.  !.,  became  auto- 
matically a  full  admiral.  Fletcher  and 
Howard  are  admirals  only  so  long  as  they 
retain  their  present  commands. 

FLETCHER   OF   VERA   CRUZ 

Vera  Cruz  made  Frank  Friday  Fletcher. 
The  materials  were  all  there  before,  but  the 
incident  was  needed  to  develop  them.  Ac- 
cording to  seniority  in  service  the  ranking 
officer  in  the  American  navy  stands  only 
thirteenth  in  order.  I  n  his  present  position 
he  ranks  Admiral  Howard  and  Rear- 
Admirals  Cowles,  Knight,  Badger,  Fiske, 
and  Winslow,  and  all  of  them  are  senior  to 
him  on  the  Navy  register.  His  selection  is 
nevertheless  approved  by  people  in  and 
out  of  the  service. 

The  kind  of  man  Fletcher  is  appeared 
under  the  test  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  had  been 
in  Mexican  waters  several  months  and  the 
precision  with  which  he  acted  when  the 
time  came  showed  that  those  had  not  been 
idle  months.  Fletcher  knew  exactly  what 
to  do  and  exactly  how  to  do  it.  In  the 
taking  of  the  city,  and,  moreover,  in  its  ad- 
ministration afterward,  he  showed  himself 
a  man  of  the  highest  ability.  Rear-Ad- 
miral Badger,  his  senior  officer,  who  arrived 
on  the  scene  the  day  following  the  first  land- 
ing, recognized  that  ability  with  a  fine  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  service,  giving  his  junior 
unqualified  control  ashore.  The  President, 
when  presenting  diplomas  to  the  graduating 
class  at  Annapolis  last  year,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  "...  that  gallant  gentle- 
man who  has  so  long  borne  the  heats  and 
perplexities  and  distresses  of  the  situation 
in  Vera  Cruz — ^Admiral  Fletcher.  .  .  . 
I  have  tested  his  discretion,  I  have  tested 
his  temper,  I  know  that  he  is  a  man  with  a 
touch  of  statesmanship  about  him,  and  he 
has  grown  bigger  in  my  eyes  each  day  as  I 
have  read  his  dispatches,  for  he  has  sought 
always  to  serve  the  thing  that  he  was  trying 
to  do  in  the  temper  that  we  all  recognize  and 
love  to  believe  is  typically  American. " 

To  deserve  praise  like  that  from  the  Na- 
tion's Chief  Executive  is  a  career.  Fletcher 
began  his  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1875. 
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Rear-Admirals  Badger  and  Winslow,  who 
operated  with  him  in  Mexican  waters,  were 
in  the  Academy  at  the  same  time.  In  his 
early  service  there  was  nothing  extraor- 
dinary. He  was  simply  an  average  efficient 
young  officer,  but  within  a  period  of  seven 
years  after  his  promotion  to  a  lieutenancy 
he  became  one  of  the  recognized  ordnance 
authorities  of  the  service.  During  the 
Spanish  War  he  was  on  duty  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  at  Washington,  inconspic- 
uously, efficiently.  In  1908  he  became  a 
captain,  a  rear-admiral  in  191 1.  A  year 
later  he  went  to  sea  as  a  division  com- 
mander of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 191 4,  two  months  before  the  insult  to 
our  flag  at  Tampico,  he  was  ordered  to 
Mexican  waters. 

Physically  the  ranking  admiral  is  not  a 
dominating  figure.  He  is  of  medium  height 
and  slightly  built,  silent,  abrupt,  keen;  the 
kind  of  man  who  impresses  nervous  people 
as  having  a  chronic  grouch.  The  following 
incident,  however,  will  slow  how  false  a 
conception  nervous  people  are  apt  to  form : 

On  the  day  when  the  American  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  Terminal  Hotel  at  Vera  Cruz 
a  great  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  the 
history-making  ceremony.  About  half  of 
them  were  Mexican  women  and  little 
children.  Excited  and  cramped  for  room, 
the  crowd  kept  surging  forward  to  the. 
line  of  the  Marine  Guards,  who  were  told 
to  keep  clear  a  space  reserved  for  Rear- 
Admirals  Badger  and  Fletcher  and  their 
staffs.  The  marines  were  worried  and  hot. 
They  talked  to  the  crowd  in  urgent  English. 
The  crowd,  not  understanding  a  word,  kept 
on  pushing,  whereupon  the  exasperated 
marines  began  to  shove  them  back  with  the 
butts  of  their  rifles.  Admiral  Fletcher,  an 
immaculate  figure  in  the  white  uniform 
worn  by  naval  officers  in  the  tropics,  turned 
and  spoke  to  Captain  Huse,  his  chief  of 
staff.  Huse  stepped  forward  and  gave  a 
second  command  to  the  Marine  Guards. 
"  Be  gentle  to  those  people,''  he  called. 
"  Be  gentle.     Don't  hurt  one  of  them." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Fletcher  that  at 
such  a  time  he  should  think  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  bewildered  Mexicans  packed 
behind  his  marines  than  of  the  ceremony 
of  which  he  was  so  important  a  part. 

Admiral  Fletcher  succeeded  as  command- 


er-in-chief of  the  Atlantic  fleet  Rear- 
Admiral  Charles  J.  Badger,  who,  with  less 
than  a  year  more  to  serve  before  reaching 
the  retiring  age,  was,  in  September,  19 14, 
detailed  for  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Naval  Board  at  Washington.  The 
whole  Navy  hated  to  see  him  relinquish 
active  command,  for  Badger  was  one  of  the 
best-loved  officers  in  the  service.  His 
record  shows  very  little  important  shore 
duty,  although  he  was  in  1907  superinten- 
dent of  the  Naval  Academy.  His  place 
was  primarily  on  the  deck  of  a  battleship, 
where  he  is  very  much  at  home.  War 
would  bring  him  from  an  office  desk  back 
to  the  deck  of  a  dreadnaught  again. 

BENSON,    CHIEF   OF   OPERATIONS 

What  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  to  the  Army 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  to  the 
Navy.  In  the  Army  the  General  Staff  has 
long  been  a  recognized  institution;  in  the 
Navy  the  same  leadership  was  instituted 
only  on  the  nth  of  May.  Rear-Admiral 
William  S.  Benson — a  captain  until  his 
appointment  gave  him  the  requisite  rank — 
is  the  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  who  is 
now  to  the  Navy  what  General  Wood  was, 
and  General  Scott  now  is,  to  the  Army. 
For  two  weeks  after  his  appointment  every 
one  was  asking,  "Who  is  Benson?" 

The  regulations  governing  the  newly  cre- 
ated office  make  a  civilianwonder  why  there 
is  any  further  necessity  for  a  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Practically  every  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  come  under  the 
new  chiefs  jurisdiction  either  in  his  execu- 
tive or  advisory  capacity.  Primarily  he  is 
''charged  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet 
and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of 
plans  for  its  use  in  war."  That  job  in- 
cludes jurisdiction  of  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, the  office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  target 
practice,  engineering,  operation  of  all  sys- 
tems of  communication,  direction  of  all 
strategic  and  tactical  matters,  and  manoeu- 
vres. He  is  even  charged  with  the  *' prep- 
aration, revision,  and  record  of  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  Navy." 

Congress  has  now  made  it  possible  for  the 
civilian  head  of  the  Navy  to  function 
throughout  his  entire  department  in  pro- 
fessional terms.  For  a  long  time  the  Navy 
has  needed  such  a  coordinating  administra- 
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tive  head  as  the  Chief  of  Operations  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  determine  just  how  the  new  ar- 
rangement is  functioning.  The  chief  of 
such  a  board,  to  be  most  effective,  should 
be  head  also  of  the  General  Navy  Board. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  division  of  authority, 
an  overlapping  of  jurisdictions,  with  the 
consequent  lost  motion  and  duplicating. 

The  new  Chief  of  Operations  is  one  of  the 
senior  captains  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events  would  have  reached 
his  present  grade  in  November.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  two 
years  after  Admiral  Fletcher,  and  during  a 
sea  service  since  that  time  of  twenty-two 
years  has  cruised  practically  all  over  the 
world.  On  one  cruise  he  circumnavigated 
the  entire  coast  of  Africa.  In  1883  he  was 
part  of  the  Greeley  Relief  Expedition 
which  brought  back  seven  survivors  from 
the  Arctic.  Primarily  he  is  a  sea-faring 
sailor,  although  at  different  periods  he  has 
had  seven  years  of  instruction  duty  at 
Annapolis,  a  year  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  and  a  short  tour  of  what  is  really  a 
kind  of  social  service  on  board  the  Secre- 
tary's yacht  Dolphin.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  dreadnaught  commanders  in  the 
Navy,  having  charge  of  the  Utah  in  the  first 
division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  In  recent 
years  he  has  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  and  he  relinquished  an  assign- 
ment as  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Philadelphia  in  order  to  take  his  present 
appointment. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Secretary's 
choice  for  this  position  was  originally 
Admiral  Fletcher,  who  would  not  take  it. 
Rear-Admiral  Winslow  was  also  promi- 
nently mentioned.  Said  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  of  his  final  selection: 

"Captain  Benson  comes  to  the  position 
from  a  ripe  experience  of  varied  character 
and  of  comparatively  recent  acquirement, 
namely,  the  command  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  modern  battleships,  the  command 
of  a  division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  and  finally 
the  command  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  navy  yards  at  a  time  when 
it  was  rapidly  developing  and  fitting  out 
to  do  shipbuilding  on  a  large  scale  and 
where  he  proved  himself  an  administrator 
of  the  highest  type.'' 

Benson's   outstanding   quality   is   quiet 


efficiency.  He  looks  it.  An  example  of 
this  trait  occurred  recently  in  Washington. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  called  up  the 
Chief  of  Operations  to  ask  him  to  detail 
an  officer  to  bid  on  some  naval  materials 
which  were  being  sold  at  auction.  In  ex- 
actly three  minutes  from  the  time  the  tele- 
phone bell  rang  the  proper  officer  was  on  his 
way  to  the  auction  rooms  in  a  motor  car. 
There  was  no  noise,  no  disturbance  in  the 
chiefs  office;  merely  a  quiet  reply  over  the 
telephone  to  the  Secretary's  request  and 
retreating  footfalls  echoing  on  the  marble 
corridor  outside. 

Rear-Admiral  Benson  chooses  his  own 
staff,  three  members  by  regulation.  They 
must  be  primarily  workers. 

Captain  Volney  Chase,  senior  aide,  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  ordnance 
officers  in  the  Navy.  He  has  had  three 
terms  of  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
and  a  short  term  in  the  naval  gun  factory 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  He  is  also 
distinguished  as  an  expert  in  tactical  and 
strategical  elements  of  naval  warfare,  his 
qualities  in  these  respects  having  been  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent and  later  as  a  member  of  the  staff  at 
the  Naval  War  College  in  Newport.  He 
was  Rear-Admiral  Winslow's  chief  of  staff 
in  Mexican  waters  last  year  and  he  comes 
,to  his  present  post  from  command  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Virginia. 

Lieutenant  McCandless  has  established 
his  reputation  as  a  turret  and  gunnery  offi- 
cer on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  and  also  has 
a  record  at  the  naval  gun  factory  at  Wash- 
ington. He  was  Rear-Admiral  Badger's 
flag  lieutenant  until  that  officer  relinquished 
command  of  the  fleet  in  1 9 1 4.  He  is  known 
as  a  tireless  worker. 

Lieutenant  Brown  has  been  an  instructor 
in  the  department  of  electrical  engineering 
at  the  Naval  Academy  and  has  had  sea  ser- 
vice on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Connecticut  and 
the  Montana. 

With  Rear-Admiral  Benson  as  a  guiding 
intelligence  on  the  bridge  at  Washington 
and  Admiral  Fletcher  at  the  wheel  in  the 
Atlantic,  two  other  officers  of  full  admiral 
grade  come  now  under  consideration. 

National  attention  for  several  months 
has  been  so  concentrated  on  the  Atlantic 
and  on  its  European  shores  that  our  Pacific 
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THE    GUIDING    INTELLIGENCE    OF    THE    NAVY 

Admiral  Benson,  chief  of  the  newly  established  Bureau  of  Naval  Operations,  and  his  staff,  Captain  Volney 
Chase  and  Lieutenants  Byron  McCandless  and  Wilson  Brown 
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littoral,  with  its  responsibilities  and 
dangers,  has  gone  comparatively  unnoticed. 
And  yet,  even  during 
the  last  three  months, 
the  Pacific  Coast  has 
been  a  naval  territory  of 
equal  or  of  even  greater 
importance  to  us  than 
the  Atlantic.  In  com- 
mand of  the  thirty-four 
ships  which  make  up 
our  Pacific  fleet — cruis- 
ers, gunboats,  destroy- 
ers, and  submarines — is 
Admiral  T.  B.  Howard. 
On  March  loth  he  as- 
sumed the  rank  of  full 
admiral  and  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  Colo- 
rado. He  is  the  senior 
ranking  rear-admiral  in 
the  service,  although 
Rear-Admirals  Cowles, 
Knight,  and  Badger 
were  classmates  of  his 
at  Annapolis. 
The    most    conspic- 
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"Benson's  out- 
standing QUAL- 
ity is  quiet 
efficiency'' 


uous  thing  that  'Tommy"  Howard  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  connected  with  in  his 
recent  service  was  the 
dinner  at  Washington 
in  December,  191 3,  of 
the  Carabao  Society,  an 
association  of  Army  and 
Navy  veterans  of  the 
Philippine  campaigns. 
On  that  occasion  Ad- 
miral Howard  was  pre- 
siding when  the  war- 
time song,  "  Damn, 
damn,  damn  the  Fili- 
pinos," was  sung  as  part 
of  the  humor  of  the 
evening  by  all  present, 
some  of  the  others  in- 
cluding assistant  secre- 
taries of  both  the  Navy 
and  the  War  Depart- 
ments, staff  officers  of 
both  services,  and  re- 
sponsible members  of 
the  civil  Government. 
This  dinner  called  forth 
an  official  rebuke  from 
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the  President,  and  Admiral  Howard,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  evening's  programme 
beforehand,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
reproof. 

In  1893,  Lieutenant  Howard  crossed  the 
Atlantic  on  the  caravel  Pinta  from  Barce- 
lona to  Havana  when  that  dread-everything, 
a  facsimile  of  Columbus's  ship,  was  sent  to 
the  Chicago  Exposition.  On  the  i  st  of  May, 
1898,  he  sailed  with  Dewey  into  Manila 
Bay  and  was  afterward  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  the  city.  During  the  insurrection 
he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Manila  and 
Caloocan  and  in  the  bombardment  of  Cebu, 
and  in  1900  preceded  the  present  Rear- 
Admiral  Fiske  in  command  of  the  old  moni- 
tor Monadnock,  on  the  Philippine  station. 
He  has  served  four  terms  at  various  times 
at  Annapolis  and  has  commanded  in  order 
the  Olympia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Georgia. 
He  has  also  had  a  special  detail  at  the  War 
College,  has  served  on  the  General  Naval 
Board  at  Washington,  and  was  detached 
from  duty  as  president  of  the  Naval  Exam- 
ining Board  in  191 4  to  take  command  of  the 
Pacific  fleet.  He  commanded  the  expe- 
dition last  June  to  protect  Americans  in 
Mexico  from  the  Yaqui   Indians. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  now  considering  only 
those  men  in  the  Navy  who  are  in  actual 
active  command.  Admiral  Cowles,  retired 
in  August,  must  give  place  to  his  successor, 
Rear-Admiral  A.  G.Winterhalter,  the  newly 
appointed   admiral   of   the  Asiatic   fleet. 


Of  Admira 
Winterhalter 
they  say  that 
with  one  eye  he 
sees  more  than 
most  men  see 
with  two.  The 
other  eye  was 
lost  in  the  year 
of  his  gradua- 
tion from  An- 
napolis by  an  ac- 
cidentinarchery. 
In  spite  of  that 
physical  defect 
he  is  known 
throughout  the 
service  as  a  man 
of  superb  health 
who  now,  at  fifty-nine,  has  the  activity  of  a 
lieutenant-commander.  His  long  service  has 
comprised  duty  on  every  type  of  craft  in  the 
Navy  from  a  sailing  ship  to  a  dreadnaught. 
As  a  young  officer  he  made  a  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Newport,  around  the  Horn, 
on  the  frigate  Jamestown,  1 12  days  at  sea, 
sailing  on  Friday,  arriving  on  Friday,  and 
crossing  the  Line  on  Friday. 

Like  Fiske,  Knight,  and  Knapp,  Winter- 
halter belongs  to  the  scientific,  scholarly 
type  of  naval  officer.  He  has  specialized 
in  astronomical  work  while  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Observatory  in  Washington.  In  the 
Hydrographic  Office  many  changes  in  the 


CHIEF  NAVAL  CON- 
STRUCTOR 
Captain  David  W.  Taylor, 
who  is  recognized  at  home  and 
abroad  as  the  leading  designer 
of  the  world  for  large,  high- 
power  ships 
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In  the  Government  shops  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


naval  charts  and 
sailing  directions 
as  well  as  the 
organization  of 
that  office  are 
due  to  him. 
Among  his  other 
accomplish- 
ments he 
speaks  or 
reads  eleven 
languages. 
As  flag  lieu- 
tenant  to 
Rear-Ad miral  J. 
M.  Miller,  he 
personally  di- 
rected the  hoist- 
ing of  the  Ameri- 
can flagoverthe  Hawaiian  Islandson  August 
12,  1898.  He  goes  to  his  present  post  from 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  General  Board  in 
Washington  and  Aid  for  Material. 

If  the  Navy  were  upon  a  war  footing, 
three  of  the  commanders  of  battleship  di- 
visions of  the  Atlantic  fleet  under  Admiral 
Fletcher  would  be  Rear-Admirals  Boush, 
CofTman,  and  McLean,  commanding  re- 
spectively the  second,  third,  and  fourth  di- 
visions. In  charge  of  all  battleship  opera- 
tions would  be  Vice-Admiral  Henry  T. 
Mayo,  commanding  the  first  division  and 
promoted  to  his  present  unique  rank  on 
June  loth  of  this  year. 


REAR-ADMIRAL    VICTOR 
BLUE 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, who,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  "spotted"  Cervera's 
fleet  in  Santiago  Harbor  in 
i8c)8 


Just  as  Fletcher  will  always  be  associated 
with  Vera  Cruz,  Admiral  Mayo — the  first 
Vice-Admiral  appointed  in  our  service  since 
Rowan  in  1870 — is  identified  with  the 
Mexican  crisis  of  19 14  as  the  admiral  who 
at  Tampico  so  emphatically  resented  the 
insult  to  our  flag  flying  at  the  stern  of  one  of 
his  cutters.  What  Fletcher  so  well  carried 
out  at  Vera  Cruz  was  begun  by  Mayo  at 
Tampico,  and  in  the  working  out  of  the 
scene  of  that  thrilling  chapter  in  our  recent 
Mexican  relations  the  following  incident 
may  appropriately  bring  under  considera- 
tion another  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Navy. 

The  telegram  from  Mexico,  announcing 
the  failure  of  the  Huerta  Government  to 
apologize  for  the  insult  to  the  flag  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  set,  ar- 
rived at  the  Navy  Department  at  midnight 
on  April  19,  19 14.  Secretary  Daniels  took 
it  in  his  own  hands  across  the  street  to  the 
White  House.  The  President  immediately 
called  by  telephone  Secretary  Garrison  and 
General  Wood  from  the  War  Department 
and  from  the  Navy  Department  Rear- 
Admirals  Fiske  and  Blue.  Among  these 
six  men  it  was  thereupon  decided  that  the 
United  States  should  go  into  Mexico.  The 
question  was,  "Where?"  The  Army  was 
for  Tampico  because,  in  case  extended 
operations  should  become  necessary,  that 
city  was  easier  to  take  and  hold  than  any 
other  Gulf  port  and  an  advance  thence  on 
Mexico  City  was  far  easier  than  from  Vera 
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'The  gallant  gentleman  who  bore  the  heats,  perplexities,  and  distresses  of  the  situation  in  Vera  Cruz" 


Cruz.  It  was  also  appropriate 
that  the  retaliatory  act  of  the 
United  States  should  take  place 
where  the  oflfense  had  occurred. 

Against  this  position  Rear- 
Admiral  Fiske  strongly  objected. 
He  explained  that  Tampico  was 
fifteen  miles  or  so  up  a  shallow 
river  and  that,  moreover,  the 
entrance  to  the  river  was  reach- 
able only  by  small  boats  because 
of  the  position  of  a  bar  at  some 
distance  off  shore.  1 1  would  have 
been  difficult,  therefore,  for  the 
big  guns  of  the  ships  to  cover  a 
landing  in  force  and  impossible 
for  them  to  cover  the  attack  on 
the  city  of  Tampico.  With  this 
position,  eloquently  maintained 
by  Fiske  and  supported  by  Blue 
and  Mr.  Daniels,  the  others  even- 
tually agreed.  Since  it  was  the 
Navy's  party,  the  first  landing 
and  holding  of  a  port  until  the 
Army  could  arrive,  the  Navy  was 
allowed  to  have  its  way,  Fiske's 
way.  Accordingly,  Fletcher  was 
ordered  to  take  Vera  Cruz. 

Vice-Admiral  Mayo,  who  in  the 


FRANK     FRIDAY 
FLETCHER 

First  Officer  of  the 
Navy  afloat,  whom 
President  Wilson  has 
called  a  typical  Ameri- 
can 


performance  of  his  duty  almost 
got  us  into  war  with  Mexico,  is 
by  general  consent  one  of  the 
very  best  men  now  in  the  active 
service.  And  yet  it  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  pick  out 
any  specific  reason  for  saying  so. 
With  the  exception  of  Tampico, 
one  searches  his  record  in  vain 
for  conspicuous  performances. 
He  has  just  made  good  on  every 
assignment.  Most  of  these 
assignments  have  been  sea  duty, 
in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or  on  the 
Asiatic  station.  He  has  had  very 
little  shore  duty,  one  or  two  short 
terms  in  the  Navy  Yard  and  a 
brief  tour  in  191 3  at  the  Naval 
War  College  at  Newport.  At  the 
time  of  the  Tampico  incident  he 
was  in  command  of  the  fourth 
division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  on 
board  the  Connecticut.  Since 
then  he  has  commanded  the  Min- 
nesota, the  Kansas,  the  Vermont, 
the  Arkansas  and  the  New  York. 
When  it  comes  to  handling  big 
ships  in  and  out  of  action  there  is 
not  a  better  man  in  the  service 
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WORKING    OUT    THE    FAR    EASTERN    QUESTION 
Ex-Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  Ambassador  (to  Japan)  Guthrie,  and  Admiral  Winterhalter,  of  the  Asiatic  fleet 


than  Mayo.  Cool,  executive,  and 
natively  courageous,  he  loves 
command,  he  relishes  seamanship 
more  than  strategy. 

With  Fletcher  in  command  of 
fleet  operations  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  Mayo  in  charge  of  the  battle- 
ship divisions,  Mayo's  three  lieu- 
tenants commanding  the  other 
three  divisions  would  be,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  Rear-Admirals 
Boush,  Coflfman,  and  McLean, 
all  of  whom  entered  the  service  in 
the  same  year,  1872.  All  three 
of  these  rear-admirals  have  had 
more  than  twenty  years  of  sea 
duty  and  all  three  have  had  com- 
mand of  battleships  or  of  navy 
yards  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  A  careful  search  of  their 
records  makes  it  plain  that  it 
would  be  diificult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  find  three  officers  in  the 
service  of  more  uniform  and  un- 
obtrusive qualifications  for  the 
high  positions  of  command  they 
now  hold. 

So  much  for  battleships.  But 
the  present  war  has  demonstrated 


ADMIRAL  ALBERTO. 
WINTERHALTER 

Who,  with  Admirals 
Fletcher  and  Howard, 
holds  the  highest  regu- 
lar rank  in  the  United 
States  Navy 


thus  far  that  battleships  are  not 
so  formidable — or,  at  least  in  the 
kind  of  naval  warfare  now  being 
waged,  not  so  destructively  useful 
— as  are  submarines.  One  of  the 
first  signs  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  Navy  Department  to  profit 
by  the  many  military  examples, 
provided  by  the  European  war 
was  the  appointment  on  May 
27th  of  Captain  Albert  Weston 
Grant  to  organize  and  command 
a  submarine  division  of  the  At- 
lantic fleet. 

Captain  Grant  is  just  the  kind 
of  man  he  looks.  He  was  stroke 
of  the  crew  at  the  Naval  Academy 
and  is  a  splendid  type  now  of  the 
robust,  active-bodied  sailor  man. 
Like  Mayo  and  Badger,  his  place 
is  on  board  ship  rather  than  in 
council  chambers  or  on  other  bil- 
lets ashore.  During  the  Spanish 
War  he  was  on  the  Massachusetts 
and  was  executive  officer  on  the 
Oregon  in  China.  He  is  the 
author  of  "The  School  of  the 
Ship,"  the  standard  work  in  our 
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EX-ADMIRAL    W.    C.    COWLES 

Who  became  again  a  rear-admiral  when  Admiral  Winterhalter  hoisted  his  flag 
at  Olongapo,  P   1. 


target  practice  of  the 
entire  United  States 
Navy  about  four 
hundred  percent.  His 
speech  was  made  on 
the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  George 
V  in  June,  191 1.  Cap- 
tain Sims  stood  up 
in  his  place  at  the 
table  that  night  and 
said,  according  to  the 
London  Telegraph: 

"  If  the  time  ever 
comes  when  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  seriously 
menaced  by  an  ex- 
ternal enemy  it  is  my 
opinion  that  you  can 
count  upon  every 
man,  every  dollar,  and 
every  drop  of  blood  of 
your  kindred  across 
the  sea/' 

Sim's  sincerity  out- 
ran his  judgment  and 
his  tact  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  drew  from 
the  President  an 
official  rebuke. 

But  Sims  was  one 
of  the  few  men  in  our 


Navy  on  the  handling  of  vessels  singly  or  in 
groups  at  sea.  For  his  present  duties  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  has  had  no  particu- 
lar experience  or  training,  but  he  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  may  be  counted  upon  to  put  his 
department  into  a  state  of  complete  effi- 
ciency as  soon  as  possible.  Grant  gets 
results.  He  has  got  them  above  water  for 
several  years  and  the  Navy  expects  him  now 
to  get  them  under  water. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  screen- 
ing fleet  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  North 
Sea  has  been  hitherto  productive  of  more 
action  than  any  operations  by  the  battle 
fleet.  In  our  Navy  the  corresponding  ac- 
tivities are  now  in  charge  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam S.  Sims,  who  has  been  put  in  command 
of  all  destroyers  and  scouting  ships. 

Sims  is  famous  in  the  Navy  for  two 
widely  divergent  performances.  He  made  a 
speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in 
London,  and   he  improved   the  practical 


Navy  who  five  years  ago  realized  clearly 
that  what  was  then  only  a  menace  would 
soon  become  an  actual  fact.  I n  1 902,  when 
this  ardent  captain  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
commander  of  the  Asiatic  fleet  on  the 
China  station,  he  met  an  equally  ardent 
British  officer,  Sir  Percy  Scott,  more  recently 
famous  for  his  advocacy  of  the  submarine 
vs.  the  battleship.  Both  men  were  en- 
thusiastic on  target  practice,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman convinced  the  American  of  the 
practical  benefits  of  the  system  then  and 
still  followed  in  his  own  service.  Sims 
came  home  from  China  full  of  his  new  ideas 
and  by  his  very  insistence  and  persever- 
ance got  the  new  ideas  adopted.  Up  to 
that  time  target  practice  in  the  United 
States  Navy  had  been  carried  out  only  un- 
der best  weather  conditions.  Sims  got  the 
Navy  to  fire  their  big  guns  in  a  seaway,  to 
tackle  all  kinds  of  weather  conditions  as 
they  might  occur  in  battle.     Also,  he  ad- 
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vocated  practice  at 
increased  ranges  with 
higher  elevations. 
More  than  that,  he  in- 
troduced "  ping  pong/' 
a  contrivance  by  which 
a  small  22-calibre  rifle 
was  so  fixed  to  the  big 
guns  as  to  be  fired  by 
the  regular  big  gun 
mechanism.  In  this 
way  turret  captains 
and  pointers  could  be 
constantly  trained 
without  the  prohibi- 
tive expense  of  actual 
service  charges.  Sims 
also  advocated  the 
idea  of  rapidity  of  fire 
with  heavy  ordnance, 
the  object  being  to 
concentrate  the  great- 
est possible  weight  of 
impact  in  a  given  area 
in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  In  short, 
it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  he  is  the 
chief  personal  in- 
gredient in  the  pres- 
ent high  efficiency 
of  our  battle  fleets' 
target  shooting. 

Captain  Sims's  record  well  paints  the 
man.  He  is  ruddy,  alert,  joyous,  carries 
conviction  with  him,  and  because  of  that 
gets  a  high  degree  of  team-work  out  of  his 
subordinates. 

With  the  destroyers  and  scouts  all  under 
Sims's  command,  there  would  remain  the 
widely  scattered  cruisers  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  stations,  which  have  been  under 
the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  William  B. 
Caperton. 

Admiral  Caperton's  bad  health  and  the 
unexhausted  commanding  qualities  of 
Rear-Admiral  Cameron  McR.  Winslow 
might  lead  to  the  latter's  return  to  fleet 
command.  "Cam"  Winslow,  cool,  soft- 
spoken,  stocky,  now  commandant  of  the 
Newport  Naval  Station,  has  only  a  year 
more  of  service  according  to  naval  law. 
According  to  physical  law  he  has  at  least 
ten  more  years  of  usefulness  in  him.     He 
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ADMIRAL   T.    B.    HOWARD 


Who  is  in  command  of  the  group  of  thirty-four  ships  which  make  up  our 

Pacific  fleet 


gets  out  on  the  springboard  at  Newport  and 
makes  just  as  good  dives  and  turns  as 
clean  somersaults  as  his  children  do,  the 
richest  children  in  the  Navy,  for  their 
mother  was  a  Havemeyer.  On  a  peace 
basis  the  Navy  can  get  along  without  Win- 
slow.  War  would  bring  him  back.  He 
first  distinguished  himself  for  cable-cutting 
under  fire  in  the  Spanish  War,  the  next 
most  daring  performance  in  the  Cuban 
blockade  to  Hobson's  and  Blue's.  In  all 
kinds  of  emergencies  he  has  always  proved 
equal  to  his  task.  He  reaches  out  for  re- 
sponsibility and,  in  spite  of  all  his  service  as 
aide  to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House,  semi-social  duty  on  the  Mayflower, 
and  a  good  deal  of  other  shore  duty,  he  is 
very  popular  in  the  fighting,  sea-going  Navy 
as  well  as  out.  His  recent  commands  have 
been  of  the  third  division  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  on  board  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  the  first  division  on  board  the 
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REAR-ADMIRAL   WALTER   MCLEAN 
Who,  under  Admiral  Fletcher,  commands  the  fourth  battleship  division  of 

the  Atlantic  fleet 


Utah  and  Florida,  four  of  the  finest  ships 
in  the  Navy. 

Under  either  his  or  Rear-Admiral  Caper- 
ton's  command  the  cruiser  division  would 
not  be  kept  in  its  present  heterogeneous 
form  and  scattered  aHgnment.  The  ar- 
mored cruisers  would  be  brought  together 
with  the  light  cruisers  and  all  of  them 
cleared  away  from  the  present  association 
with  gunboats  and  destroyers  in  so  far  as 
commanding  fleet  movements  is  concerned. 

Our  consideration,  then,  has  now  covered 
all  the  activities  of  the  fleets  at  sea,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  naval  auxiliaries — 
colliers,  tank  ships,  repair  and  supply  ships, 
etc. — and  this  very  necessary  but  not  very 
glorious  argosy  would  probably  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Commander  U.  T. 
Holmes,  a  young  officer  who  has  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  in  the  kind  of 
duty  which  he  would  in  this  capacity  have 
to  perform. 


The  work  of  the 
Navy  proper  would, 
under  war  conditions, 
be  supplemented  by 
auxiliary  fleets  of  con- 
verted yachts,  motor 
boats,  and  other  ves- 
sels which  would  be 
commandeered  and  re- 
rigged  for  war  pur- 
poses, such  as  the 
patrol  of  the  coasts 
and  rivers  and  scout- 
ing duty  supplement- 
ary to  the  destroyer 
and  cruiser  fleets. 
Such  a  fleet  on  its 
formation  would  very 
probably  be  placed  in 
charge  of  Captain  A. 
F.  Fechteler,  who  hap- 
pens to  have  been  born 
in  Prussia.  Moreover, 
he  possesses  two 
characteristics  of  a 
Prussian :  tenacity  and 
system.  He  is  a  silent, 
hard  taskmaster  with 
an  exceptional  re- 
cord. 

When,  in  April  of 
last  year,  intervention 
in  Mexico  seemed  imminent,  correspondents 
in  Washington  were  surprised  to  find  no 
unusual  activity  at  the  War  Department. 
In  1898  those  same  halls  had  been  the  scene 
of  riot,  but  in  19 14  they  were  tranquil,  be- 
cause all  the  plans  down  to  the  last  detail 
for  a  possible  invasion  of  Mexico  had  long 
before  been  drawn  in  the  Army  War  College 
on  the  Potomac  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
General  Staff. 

The  same  condition  will  be  found  in  the 
Navy  should  another  war  come.  Plans 
for  all  operations  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  have  long  been  formulated 
and  all  the  strategic  eventualities  have 
been  thought  out,  and  worked  out,  and 
fought  over.  Most  of  this  work  is  done 
at  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport, 
under  the  command  and  direction  of 
Rear-Admiral  Austin  M.  Knight.  With 
Fiske,  Knapp,  Oliver,  and  Captain  W. 
L.  Rodgers,  now  of  the   General    Board, 
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who  preceded  him  as 
president  of  the  War 
College,  Rear- Ad- 
miral Knight  repre- 
sents in  a  high  degree 
the  scholarly  side  of 
the  Navy.  His  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant 
intellects  in  the  ser- 
vice, logical,  clear, 
analytical.  In  a  high 
degree  he  has  survived 
whatever  narrowing 
influences  circum- 
scribe a  naval  career. 
Next  to  Howard  and 
Cowles,  he  is  in  point 
of  service  the  senior 
officer  of  the  rank  of 
admiral,  and  that  ser- 
vice has  carried  him  all 
over  the  world.  His 
book  on  "Modern 
Seamanship,"  pub- 
lished in  1901,  is  the 
standard  work  on  the 
subject  in  this  country 
and  is  extensively  used 

and         quoted        abroad.  copyright  by  Harns&Ewmt; 

In  November,  19. 2,  he  ,       .  vice-admiral  h.  t.  mayo 

r^  A     A     +  U  r»        'when  It  comes  to  handling  big  ships  in  action  there  is  not  a  better  man  in 
COmmanaea     me  the  service  than  Vice-Admiral  Mayo" 

special  squadron  con- 
sisting of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Montana 


despatched  to  the  relief  of  Americans  in 
Turkey  during  the  Balkan  war.  At  Smyr- 
na he  showed  potentially,  in  his  mastery 
of  the  situation  and  in  his  careful  and 
thorough  preparation  for  eventualities,  the 
same  abilities  which  made  Fletcher  famous 
in  a  similar  situation  at  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  a  pity  to  have  to  mosaic  Bradley  A. 
Fiske  into  an  article  of  this  kind  because  the 
story  of  his  life  is  an  article  by  itself.  His 
service  has  always  been  picturesque  and 
brilliant  from  the  time  he  served  on  the 
Yorktown  in  ''Fighting  Bob''  Evans's  fleet 
during  the  critical  days  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  following  the  Baltimore  incident 
twenty  years  ago,  to  his  impassioned  speech 
at  the  Naval  Academy  commencement  in 
June  on  the  unpreparedness  of  the  Navy. 

On  that  fateful  May  day  at  Manila  in 
1898  which  made  the  United  States  a 
world-power,  slung  up  in  a  coal  basket  above 


the  smoke  from  the  Petrel's  funnels,  he  sang 
out  accurate  ranges  to  his  gunners  as  he 
sighted  on  the  Cavite  forts  through  his  own 
patent  range  fmder.  Later  on  in  the  battle 
he  commanded  a  shore  party  which  cap- 
tured and  brought  off  a  lot  of  Spanish  tugs 
and  launches,  and  for  that  long  day's  work 
at  the  tail  of  Admiral  Dewey's  famous  pro- 
cession into  Manila  Bay  he  was  reported 
by  his  captain  and  his  admiral  for  "heroic 
conduct."  Later  on  he  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Manila  and  commanded  the  old 
flatiron  Monadnock  during  the  Philippine 
insurrection,  taking  her  across  the  China 
Sea,  under  water  most  of  the  way,  to  Hong 
Kong.  Fiske's  book  on  the  Battle  of 
Manila  Bay  reads  like  a  novel,  and  his 
work  on  electricity  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing is  now  in  its  fifteenth  edition  and  still 
selling. 

If  he  were  not  a  rear-admiral,  he  would 
be  a  minor  Edison  or  Westinghouse.     Of 
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REAR-ADMIRAL    B.    A.    FISKE 

A  first-class  sailor,  an  inventor,   an  author,  and  a 
strategist 


his  inventions  there  is  no  end: 
lowering  boats  in  a  seaway;  a 
scope  sight,  electrical 
range  finder,  mechan- 
ism for  gun  turning, 
ammunition  hoists, 
range  communicator, 
battle  order  telegraph 
— these  show  the  in- 
cessant inventive  ac- 
tivity of  a  naval  officer 
who  has  had,  also,  his 
full  share  of  sea  duty. 
All  turrets  built  since 
1896  and  now  building 
are  turned  by  his 
adaptation  of  the 
Ward  -  Leonard  sys- 
tem; the  semaphores 
that  flap  up  and  down, 
sending  signals  from 
bridge  to  bridge  on  our 
battleships,  are  his  in- 
vention; his  telescope 
sight  revolutionized 
long-range  firing  and 
helped  the  Japanese 
Navy  beat  Russia. 

Rear-Ad miral  Fiske 
resigned  from  duty  at 


devices  for 
naval  tele- 


REAR-ADMIRALS    BADGER   AND    FISKE 
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REAR-ADMIRAL    C.    J.    BADGER 

His  father  was  a  rear-admiral;  his  son  is  a  lieutenant. 

He  is  one  of  the  best  loved  oificers  in  the  Navy 

the  Navy  Department  in  Washington  last 
spring  because  of  inability  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of 

a  the  Navy.    Since  then 

he  has  been  detailed  to 
I  the  Naval  War  College 

at  Newport.  There  is 
no  keener,  better  brain 
in  the  service. 

His  less  conspicuous 
counterpart  is  Cap- 
tain H.  S.  Knapp,  a 
member  of  the  General 
Naval  Board.  Knapp 
was  the  first  man  to 
point  out  that  the 
spirit  of  our  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  re- 
quired the  fortification 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 
His  most  important 
duty  now  is  in  serving 
with  Captain  James 
H.Oliver  as  the  naval 
members  of  the  Neu- 
trality Commission. 

Another  man  who 
might  be  placed  with 
this  group  is  Captain 
"Jack"  Hood,    re- 
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cently  of  the  General  Board  and  now  in 
command  of  the  T-exas,  a  very  able  sea- 
captain  and  commander  of  men,  who  is 
regarded  in  the  service  as  a  man  who  will 
be  sure  to  distinguish  himself  in  emergen- 
cies. He  has  done  conspicuously  good 
work  on  three  different  appointments  to  the 
Naval  War  College  and  has  found  time 
among  all  his  duties  to  write  extensively. 
In  connection  with  our  present  opinions  in 
this  country  about 
Germany's  methods 
of  sea-warfare  an  ex- 
ploit of  Captain 
Hood's  in  the  Span- 
ish War  may  be  here 
appropriately  men- 
tioned. When  in 
command  of  the  con- 
verted yacht  Hawke, 
Lieutenant  Hood  re- 
,eatedly  fired  into 
the  Spanish  passen- 
ger-carrying steamer 
Alfonso  XI I,  eventu- 
ally driving  her 
ashore  on  the  reefs 
near  Mariel,  about  23 
mileswest  of  Havana. 
He  was,  however,  en- 
tirely within  interna- 
tional law  in  this 
seemingly  inhumane 
action,  as  the  Alfonso 
had  persistently  re- 
fused to  stop  and,  dis- 
regarding shots  fired 
across  her  bow,  made 
a  run  for  liberty. 

Richmond  Pearson 
Hobson  got  so  much 
glory  from  his  dramatic  exploit  at  Santiago 
that  it  rather  overshadowed  the  equally 
heroic  performances  of  Winslow  and  a 
young  lieutenant  on  the  Suwanee,  named 
Victor  Blue,  who  is  now  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  at  Washington  and  in  that 
capacity  one  of  the  Secretary's  three  chief 
advisers.  Hobson  performed  one  exploit: 
Blue  accomplished  three  similar  exploits  in 
succession.  He  led  off  by  taking  an  armed 
boat's  crew  across  twenty  miles  of  shoal 
waters,  without  reliable  charts,  to  the  Cu- 
ban coast,  knocked  out  a  couple  of  Spanish 
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patrol  boats  inside  the  keys,  and  got  the 
news  to  General  Gomez's  insurgent  forces 
of  the  relief  at  hand. 

Nobody  knew  in  those  days  whether 
Cervera  was  in  Santiago  harbor,  but  young 
Lieutenant  Blue  went  ashore  again,  ten 
days  later,  at  Asseraderos  and  disappeared 
into  the  bush  for  twenty-four  hours.  ''  I 
picked  him  up  on  the  coast,"  writes  his 
commanding  officer,  ''on  the  morning  of 
June  13th.  And  he 
had  seen  and  located 
all  the  ships  of  Ad- 
miral Cervera's  com- 
mand." But  on  June 
25th,  Admiral  Samp- 
son again  desiring 
information  about 
the  Spanish  fleet, 
Blue  for  the  third 
time  went  ashore  on 
the  Cuban  coast  and, 
with  guides  furnished 
by  an  insurgent  col- 
onel, again  accur- 
ately reported  the 
presence  of  the  en- 
tire Spanish  fleet  and 
their  positions  in  the 
harbor.  His  capture 
on  any  one  of  these 
occasions  would  have 
meant  death. 

But  Blue  had  other 
qualities,  too,  in  the 
bombardment  of 
Aguadores,  when  the 
signal  to  cease  firing 
was  hung  up  on  the 
flagship,  X\\Q Suwanee 
signalled  back  for 
permission  to  knock  down  the  Spanish  flag 
still  flying  from  the  parapet  of  the  fort. 
The  flagship  answered  that  they  might 
have  three  shots.  "Then,"  writes  the 
Suwanee  s  captain,  ''at  a  distance  of  thir- 
teen hundred  yards,  using  this  range  with 
a  4-inch  gun.  Lieutenant  Blue  sighted  the 
gun  and  fired  the  three  shots.  The  first 
rent  the  flag,  the  second  struck  near  the 
base  of  the  staff,  inclining  it  about  20 
degrees  from  the  vertical;  the  third  shot 
carried  away  both  the  flag  and  staff." 
As  a  result  of  his  performances  in  the 
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NEW    CHIEF    OF    SUBMARINES 


'Captain  Grant  has  made  good  above  water;   the 
Navy  expects  him  to  make  good  under  water" 
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Spanish  War,  Lieutenant  Blue  was,  in 
February,  1901,  advanced  five  numbers  in 
rank  "for  extraordinary  heroism."  That 
is  one  reason  why  he  holds  now  so  high  a 
rank  at  his  age,  barely  fifty.  He  looks 
forty,  in  1910  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Pacific  fleet,  has  had  16  years  of  sea  service, 
and  has  also  served  on  shore  at  the  Naval 
War  College  and  on  duty  in  connection  with 
the  General  Board.  His  present  appoint- 
ment and  rank  of  rear-admiral  dates  from 
March,  1913. 


THE    CHIEF    OF    THE    NAVAL    WAR    COLLEGE 

Rear-Ad  mi  ral  A.  M.  Knight  [centre,  bottom  row], 
who,  with  his  staff,  has  prepared  strategic  plans  for 
operations  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 


REAR-ADMIRAL   W.    B.    CAPERTON 
In  charge  of  the  Atlantic  cruiser  division 

The  men  who  fight  the  ships  must  have 
good  ships  to  fight  with,  and  Chief  Con- 
structor David  W.  Taylor  is  the  expert 
shipbuilder  in  our  Navy.  Moreover,  his 
record  for  scholarship  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy has  never  been  approached  either  be- 
fore or  since  his  time,  and  his  achievements 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich, 
England,  in  competition  with  picked  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  still  un- 
equalled. Taylor  became  chief  constructor 
of  the  Navy  on  December  14th,  last,  when 
he  relieved  Richard  M.  Watt.  In  this 
position  he  holds  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
and  his  work  for  the  last  28  years  has 
made  him  a  marked  man  in  his  own 
service  and  in  foreign  countries.  For  the 
last  few  years  he  had  been  charged  with 
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REAR-ADMIRAL       CAM       WINSLOW 

'Cool,   soft-spoken,   stocky,"   now  commandant  of 

the  Newport  Naval  Station 


REAR-ADMIRAL    C.    J.    BOUSH 

Until  recently  in  command  of  the  second  battleship 
division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet 


the  use  of  the  experimental  model  basin 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  which  he 
himself  designed,  and  his  researches  there 
have  resulted  in  extraordinary  improve- 
ments in  the  design  of  hulls  of  large  naval 
vessels.  It  may  be  recalled  that  when  the 
investigation  following  the  collision  between 
the  Olympia  and  the  British  cruiser  Hawke 
was  held  his  attendance  was  requested  by 
the  British  Admiralty. 


Below  the  rank  of  captain  there  comes 
a  group  of  young  men  in  the  Navy,  holding 
commissions  as  commanders  and  lieutenant 
commanders,  a  group  of  men  already 
marked  for  conspicuous  services  in  peace 
times  and  sure  to  become  famous  under  the 
tests  of  war.  Such  men  are  Commander 
Carl  T.  Vogelgesang,  of  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege Staff,  who,  with  Commander  R.  R. 
Belknap,  now  commanding  the  San  Fran- 
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COMMANDER  R.  R.  BELKNAP 

Who  was  decorated  by  the  King 
of  I  taly  for  rescue  work  at  Messina 


CISCO,  represents  the  ablest 
of  the  younger  strategists. 
Other  men  who  will  bear 
watching  are  Commander 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  who  has 
developed  unusual  ability 
in  his  work  with  naval  aux- 
iliaries, and  Lieutenant 
Commander  Dudley  Wright 
Knox,  in  the  Oifice  of 
Naval  Intelligence. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Intel- 
ligence is  Captain  James  H.  Oliver,  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  he  now  holds  on  the 
basis  of  his  work  on  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege Staff  and  because 
of  his  exceptional 
qualities  of  judgment 
and  integrity.  Cap- 
tain Oliver  has  com- 
manded gunboats 
and  battleships.  He 
has  been  chief  of 
staflF  and  a  member 
of  naval  boards. 
Through  all  his  vari- 
ous duties  he  has 
carried  the  unvary- 
ing gift  of  inspiring 
loyalty  and  making 
friends.  He  is  a  fine 
type  of  naval  officer; 
he  is  a  fine  type  of 
Christian  gentleman. 
Mention  of  him  has 
been  reserved  until 
the  last  in  order  that 
this  brief  and  neces- 


CHIEF    OF    THE    DESTROYERS 
AND  SCOUTS 
Captain    William    S.    Sims    has 
taught  the  big  guns  of  the  Navy  how 
to  shoot  fast  and  straight 


COMMANDER    U.    T.    HOLMES 
Who  has  distinguished  himself  in  engineering 


CAPTAIN       JACK       HOOD 

A  man  of  distinguished  service 
in   the  Navy 

sarily  incomplete  review 
may  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  his  own  words, 
written  several  years  ago: 

"The  United  States  has 
never   been  beaten  in  war. 
Twice   in   its  brief   history 
the   country  has    been  en- 
gaged in  war  for  very  exist- 
ence, twice  it  has  emerged 
in  triumph.     Why? 
"In    a    struggle    of     consequence    so 
momentous    it    is    imperative   that    the 
Nation's  whole  strength,  to  the  very  last 
limit   of    its   power    and     resources,    be 
thrown  into  the  con- 
test.    It  may  be  well 
to  consider  and  en- 
deavor  to    appraise 
that  strength.  What 
measures     the 
strength  of  the  Na- 
tion in  arms? 

"  In  our  two  long 
and  wasting  wars,  the 
War  for  Independ- 
ence and  the  great 
Civil  War,  is  it  not 
plain  that  deliver- 
ance came  at  last 
from  great  moral 
forces?  In  each  case 
those  triumphant 
forces  were  worthily 
personified  in  a  leader 
of  nature  high  and 
noble,  patient  and 
resolute,  then  in  war, 
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CAPTAIN    T.   S.  RODGERS   AND    EXECUTIVE    OFFICER    DAY 
On  the  deck  of  the  hJew  York 


as  now  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  We  often  and  Hghtly  esti- 
mate the  war  strength  of  this  nation  or 
that,  assigning  numerical  values  to  ships 
and  battalions,  and  so  derive  a  total  of 
ultimate  strength,  yet  knowing  well  all  the 
while  that  the  old  warning  of  history  once 
more  may  be  repeated — Flavit  Deus  et 
dissipati  sunt.  [God's  will  prevails.]  For, 
although  sea  power  is  great  and  land  power 
may  be  greater,  yet  greatest  of  all  is  the 
power  that  resides  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Whether  articulate  and  loud,  as  in  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Turks,  or  silently  appeal- 


ing, in  all  times  and  in  all  places  men  have 
confessed  the  Higher  Powers  as  holding  the 
battle  in  their  hands. 

"When  Americans  reflect  upon  their 
country's  past;  when  they  consider  the 
sufferings,  patience,  and  perseverance  of 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  days — then, 
no  matter  how  deeply  immersed  in  material 
gains  and  pleasures  their  countrymen  may 
seem,  they  will  not  doubt  their  response  to 
the  great  call  to  arms  in  a  just  war  when- 
ever that  war  may  come.  Weaknesses  and 
failings  of  whatever  kind  can  never  dis- 
credit that  truth." 


COMMANDER   C.  T.  VOGELGESANG 

Of  the  Naval  War  College  Staff.     A  progressive  of 
the  highest  type  in  the  Navy 


CAPTAIN    A.   F.   FECHTELER 

The  probable  commander  of  an  auxiliary  patrol  fleet 

was  born  in  Prussia 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  DRINK  IN  FRANCE 

THE    END    OF    ABSINTHE    ONLY    THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    WAR   ON    ALCOHOL — THE 
TEMPERANCE    PROPAGANDA    FOR   WINE    AND    BEER 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 


AT  THE  Porte  d'Orleans,  just 
inside  the  walls  of  Paris,  the 
opposite  corners  of  the  Avenue 
d'Orleans  are  occupied  by  long, 
solid  rows  of  cafes  and  bars 
running  in  both  directions.  No  city  in  the 
world  offers  at  one  of  its  entrances  more 
complete  possibilities  for  drinking,  and  the 
Porte  d'Orleans  is  only  a  slight  exaggera- 


tion of  what  is  to  be  found  in  all  Paris  and 
most  of  France. 

In  these  cafes  a  little  beer  and  less  wine 
are  drunk.  They  make  their  money  on 
aperitives.  Even  in  the  smallest  bar  there 
is  always  a  collection  of  twenty  or  thirty 
varieties  of  aperitives  and  liqueurs.  The 
demand  is  for  the  exotic  drink,  and,  since 
the  abrupt  suppression  of  absinthe  with  the 


"A   MODERN    power" 
A  striking  sermon  in  marble  on  the  evil  effects  of  absinthe,  exhibited  at  the  Luxemburg  Salon  and  used  in 

the  French  campaign  against  drink 
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beginning  of  the  war,  the  sale  of  the  other 
aperitives  has  increased.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  see  former  absinthe  drinkers 
swallow  a  whole  tumbler  of  Amer  Picon 
slightly  sweetened  with  syrup. 

The  temperance  movement  in  France  is 
against  these  aperitives  and  liqueurs.  The 
damage  done  by  drink  is  easily  traceable 
to  them.  The  most  complete  and  most 
easily  proved  case  was  brought  against 
absinthe,  and  France  was  ready  to  suppress 
its  sale  before  the  war  began.  The  war 
only  hurried  by  a  few  months  a  law  that 
was  certain  soon  to  be  passed.  It  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  passed  long  before  if  the 
absinthe  and  other  liquor  interests  had  not 
fought  extinction  with  money.  They  had 
combined  for  self-protection  because  the 
fight  in  France  has  been  for  years  not  only 
against  absinthe,  but  all  distilled  liquors. 
But,  although  they  had  spent  their  money 
freely  in  the  last  campaign,  the  temperance 
group  in  the  Assembly  were  returned  with 
convincing  majorities.  France  was  roused 
on  the  subject  of  drink. 

The  leader  of  the  fight  against  absinthe 
in  France  was  a  German-named  deputy 
from  the  hard  drinking  Vosges  District, 
Henri  Schmidt.  The  liquor  interests  spent 
money  in  his  district  even  as  it  is  spent 
here.  However,  many  of  the  electors 
evidently  voted  for  him  with  the  absinthe 
bribe  in  their  pockets.  He  was  returned 
to  the  Assembly  and  introduced  the  bill 
which  put  an  end  to  absinthe  in  France. 

When  I  met  M.  Schmidt  by  appoint- 
ment at  the  Palais  Bourbon  he  was  in  the 
uniform  of  an  army  officer.  He  is  a  type 
of  officer  quite  familiar  in  France,  tall, 
athletic,  serious.  Although  engrossed  in 
the  affairs  of  war,  he  was  able  to  put  them 
aside,  and  proceeded  directly  to  tell  me 
what  I  wanted  to  know.       • 

"  You  must  understand  at  once,''  he 
said,  "  that  our  struggle  for  temperance  in 
France  is  different  from  the  struggle  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  We  have 
no  intention  of  attempting  prohibition. 
There  is  nothing  of  Puritanism  in  our 
movement.  We  are  not  interested  in 
making  the  French  people  a  race  of  tee- 
totalers. It  would  not  be  possible,  and 
we  would  not  care  to  accomplish  it  if  it 
were.     We  have  nothing  against  wine  and 


light  beers.  1  drink  them,  and  so  do  the 
other  members  of  the  Assembly  who  are 
fighting  alcoholism. 

"There  is  another  point  in  which  our 
problem  in  France  is  different  from  yours. 
It  is  only  about  fifty  years  old.  It  began 
with  the  discovery  of  absinthe.  Alco- 
holism is  a  comparatively  new  word  in  the 
French  language.  Until  very  recent  years 
the  French  dictionaries  referred  to  it  as 
a  disease  of  the  cold  countries.  There 
was,  then,  practically  no  alcoholism  in 
France.  For  France,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  was  a  nation  of  wine- 
drinkers.  There  was  very  little  drunken- 
ness and  hardly  any  physical  degeneration 
from  drink,  except  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  and  they  had  not  reached  the 
desperate  state  to  which  they  have  now 
arrived. 

STRONG  DRINK  IN  NORTHERN  FRANCE 

"Our  problem  is  also  complicated  in  a 
way  from  which  you  are  free.  Alcoholic 
drinks  are  made  freely  in  the  country  for 
family  consumption !  That  phrase  is  going 
to  lead  to  the  most  bitter  fight  we  have  to 
face.  All  Northern  France  makes  alco- 
holic drinks  from  grain  and  fruit,  which  are 
drunk  by  all  members  of  the  family. 
Children  become  alcoholic,  and  boys,  just 
ready  to  enter  the  Army,  are  frequently 
rejected  on  account  of  delirium  tremens. 
Mothers  in  Normandy  even  put  liquor  in 
the  babies'  bottles  to  make  them  sleep 
well. 

"They  drink  strong  liquor  in  all  this 
part  of  France  as  the  Midi  drinks  wine. 
It  is  so  cheap  no  one  need  go  without  a 
drink.  Its  cheapness  is  its  danger.  But 
every  time  the  discussion  arises  as  to  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  prevent  a 
home-distillation,  all  Northern  France 
rises  in  protest  and  declares  it  a  movement 
to  sell  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  the 
rich  syndicates.  Nevertheless,  home-dis- 
tillation must  be  controlled.  It  is  really 
only  the  cover  for  an  illicit  traffic  in  liquor. 
It  makes  every  farm  a  bar. 

"  Yet,  except  in  a  few  restricted  districts 
such  as  Normandy  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  evident  drunkenness  is  unusual  in 
France.  You  rarely  see  drunken  men  on 
the  street.     I  have  never  seen  a  drunken 
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man  lying  in  the  gutter.  Among  any  class 
of  people  in  France  bestial  drunkenness  is 
unforgivable.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  any  less  real  drunkenness. 
In  certain  parts  of  France  the  workmen 
are  never  thoroughly  sober.  They  rise 
in  the  morning  to  a  stiff  drink  and  they 
keep  it  up  all  day.  In  the  contracts  of 
farm-laborers  in  Normandy  there  is  usually 
a  stipulation  for  a  certain  amount  of  alco- 
holic drinks  a  day,  and,  as  the  drinks  are 
cheap,  the  farmer  gives  more  than  he  has 
contracted  for.  He  keeps  his  farm  la- 
borers contented  by  keeping  them  drunk. 
They  are  not  so  drunk  they  cannot  do  their 
work,  but  they  are  always  under  the  false 
stimulation  of  alcohol. 

''The  aperitive  habit  keeps  the  city 
populations  in  a  similar  state  of  alcoholic 
stimulation.  We  are  really  a  temperate 
people  so  we  do  not  drink  much,  but  we 
have  'the  aperitive  hours'  before  luncheon 
and  before  dinner,  the  hour  before  dinner 
often  stretching  into  two  or  three.  This 
was  the  time  formerly  when  you  could  enter 
a  cafe  anywhere  in  France  and  see  a  num- 
ber of  people  drinking  absinthe.  Perhaps 
they  drank  only  one  or  two  glasses,  but 
those  who  had  been  drinking  it  longest 
took  strong  doses.  The  same  people  now 
drink  other  aperitives,  lacking  in  the 
essential  oils,  perhaps,  which  make  absinthe 
so  dangerous,  but  just  as  alcoholic. 

FOR    FEWER    DRINKING    PLACES 

"Absinthe  was  the  worst,  so  it  went 
first.  But  the  temperance  fight  in  France 
has  just  begun.  The  accomplishments 
so  far  are  the  suppression  of  absinthe,  and 
the  refusal  of  permits  to  open  any  more 
drinking  places.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  reduce  the  number  without  doing  in- 
dividual injustice,  and  that  is  going  to  be 
another  long  fight,  but  we  have  at  least 
stopped  the  increase,  and  that  had  not  been 
interfered  with  since  the  days  of  the  Em- 
pire. There  is  in  Paris  now  a  drinking 
place  for  every  forty  adults.  In  1875 
there  was  one  for  every  109.  No  large 
city  in  the  world  offers  as  many  oppor- 
tunities to  drink  as  Paris.  In  comparison 
with  the  population  Paris  has  eleven  drink- 
ing places  where  San  Francisco  has  eight, 
Chicago  four.  New  York  three,  and  London 


two.  This  number  will  have  to  be  de- 
creased, and  it  will  be  done  by  license. 
There  we  encounter  questions  of  revenue 
and  of  individual  right.  It  will  take  a 
long  time  to  solve  these  problems,  but  we 
will  end  by  controlling  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  France,  just  as  we  ended  by 
forbidding  the  sale  of  absinthe.  We  shall 
not  entirely  forbid  the  drinking  of  aperi- 
tives or  alcoholic  drinks,  but  we  shall 
make  it  much  less  frequent. 

"If  we  were  seeking  to  attain  prohibi- 
tion, we  should  fail.  The  spirit  of  the 
French  people  would  not  permit  it.  But 
we  are  only  trying  to  turn  France  back  to 
wine  and  beer,  wine  in  the  south  and  beer 
in  the  north.  Those  are  the  native  drinks 
of  the  French  people,  and  they  have  done 
the  nation  no  harm.'' 

In  presenting  to  the  Assembly  the  ab- 
sinthe bill  which  is  now  a  law,  M.  Schmidt 
quoted  the  following  statistics: 

In  1875  France  consumed  409,754  gallons 
of  absinthe.  In  191 3  it  consumed  6,322,588 
gallons — 15  times  as  much  per  inhabitant. 

INCREASED   INSANITY    FROM   DRINK 

During  this  time  insanity  has  been 
strikingly  on  the  increase.  The  number  of 
insane  people  has  more  than  doubled. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  lunatic 
asylums  in  France  to-day  became  insane 
from  drinking  absinthe.  Where  one  beer 
drinker  and  four  wine  drinkers  have  gone 
insane,  246  absinthe  drinkers  have  lost 
their  minds.  During  this  period  of  time 
the  number  of  insane  women  has  been 
even  more  remarkably  on  the  increase. 
Between  1867  and  1906  the  proportion  of 
women  insane  from  alcohol  increased  from 
4  per  cent,  to  17  per  cent.  For  most  of 
this  increase  absinthe  was  responsible,  but 
other  distilled  alcoholic  drinks  also  played 
their  part. 

The  period  of  absinthe  was  the  period  of 
growth  of  the  taste  for  strong  alcoholic 
drinks  in  all  France.  While  almost  all 
other  countries  have  been  gradually  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  strong  drink,  France 
has  been  drinking  more  and  more.  From 
less  than  half  a  gallon  of  alcohol  per  head 
in  the  days  before  absinthe  the  amount  of 
alcohol  consumed  yearly  in  France  was 
increased  until  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
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absinthe  it  was  three  and  three  quarters 
gallons.  From  drinking  one  third  to  one 
fourth  of  what  the  more  northern  races 
were  drinking,  it  increased  until  it  was 
drinking  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

To  see  alcohol  at  its  worst  in  France  one 
must  go  to  the  ancient  city  of  Rouen,  now 
an  industrial  centre.  It  is  in  Normandy, 
and  it  is  also  a  city  of  workmen.  It  has 
the  combination  of  cheap  drink  and  a 
population  most  easily  affected.  Investi- 
gation in  a  factory  there  revealed  that 
only  1 5  out  of  200  workmen  were  not  stim- 
ulated by  alcohol.  Going  to  and  coming 
from  work  they  progress  by  easy  stages 
from  one  drinking  place  to  another.  They 
arrive  for  work  drunk  in  the  morning,  and 
they  go  home  drunk  at  night.  It  has  been 
figured  that  the  male  population  of  Rouen 
drinks  3,000  glasses  of  strong  alcoholic 
drink  a  year  per  man.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  count  the  wine  and  beer  consumed. 
It  means  eight  strong  drinks  a  day  for 
each  man;  for  the  workmen,  who  do  most 
of  the  drinking,  fifteen  to  twenty  drinks  a 
day.  They  also  drink  wine  and  beer,  of 
course,  with  their  meals. 

Children  are  frequently  given  alcoholic 
drinks  as  part  of  their  nourishment.  At 
Rouen  a  school-teacher  with  a  class  of 
sixty-three  pupils  averaging  from  six  to 
nine  years  found,  by  questioning,  that 
twenty-four  were  in  the  habit  of  having 
their  regular  aperitives  and  liqueurs  with 
the  other  members  of  their  families.  Their 
parents  thought  nothing  of  it.  Alcohol 
had  become  a  part  of  the  daily  diet.  The 
women  on  the  farms  in  Normandy  go 
even  further  and,  before  going  out  into  the 
fields  to  work,  insure  the  sound  sleep  of 
their  children  by  giving  them  brandy  in 
their  milk.  The  little  babies,  often  not 
more  than  six  months  old,  fall  into  a 
drunken  stupor  and  remain  quiet  for 
several  hours. 

THE    MENACE    OF    FREE    DISTILLATION 

The  root  of  this  evil  is  free  distillation. 
The  law  permits  each  family  to  distil 
five  and  a  quarter  gallons  of  pure  alcohol  a 
year  for  home  consumption.  But  there 
is  no  surveillance,  and  they  brew  as  much 
as  they  like.  They  pay  no  tax  on  it,  and 
it  is  almost  as  free  as  water.     In  Nor- 


mandy, or  anywhere  in  Northern  France, 
one  can  buy  at  a  farmhouse  a  drink  of 
liquor  for  one  cent  which  would  cost  ten 
to  fifteen  times  as  much  at  any  bar  in 
England  or  the  United  States.  In  the 
family  it  passes  around  freely,  and  the 
farm  laborers  drink  without  stint.  Farm- 
ers from  other  localities  passing  through 
the  country  can  feel  sure  of  being  able  to 
stop  at  any  farmhouse  and  get  plenty  to 
drink.  The  revenue  of  farms  located  at 
cross-roads  is  frequently  more  from  their 
bars  than  from  their  fields. 

Now  that  absinthe  is  out  of  the  way, 
free  distillation  is  the  agitated  temperance 
question  in  France.  M.  Joseph  Reinach, 
who  has  been  the  leader  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  for  twenty  years,  has  been 
delivering  well-attended  lectures  on  the 
subject  even  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  I 
attended  one  in  April  in  Paris  in  which 
he  spoke  on  drunkenness  among  women,  a 
new  problem  in  France.  1  also  had  a 
talk  with  M.  Reinach,  in  which  he  dwelt 
on  the  problem  of  free  distillation. 

"Cheap  drink  is  the  curse  of  France,*' 
he  said.  "The  privilege  that  every  man 
has  of  distilling  for  himself  without  being 
taxed  makes  alcohol  cheaper  than  food. 
The  pretext  for  permitting  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol  without  securing  a  revenue  from 
it  is  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  provide 
his  own  household  without  being  subject 
to  a  tax.  But  that  is  a  mere  pretext.  Very 
few  who  take  the  trouble  to  distil  alcohol 
do  it  for  themselves  alone.  Forty  years 
ago  there  were  300,000  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege. Now,  despite  the  concentration 
of  manufacture,  there  are  more  than  a 
million,  and  their  known  product  is 
7,920,000  gallons  of  pure  alcohol,  or,  con- 
sider it  as  distilled,  19,800,000  gallons 
of  strong  liquor.  And  yet  they  pretend 
they  manufacture  that  enormous  amount 
of  liquor  for  the  consumption  of  their 
families  and  friends.  That  is  a  monstrous 
statement.  'Family'  consumption  is  a 
flimsy  pretext.  The  object  is  business, 
money,  fraud, 

THE    RESTRAINING    EFFECT  OF  TAXATION 

"We  have  in  our  fight  against  this  condi- 
tion one  strong  point  in  our  favor,  a  point 
which    is    usually    against    a    temperance 
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movement.  By  the  control  of  distillation 
we  shall  put  money  into  the  Treasury. 
Licenses  and  taxes  add  greatly  to  the 
revenues  of  both  England  and  the  United 
States.  We  lose  a  large  share  of  this 
legitimate  revenue  in  France.  These  free 
distillers  alone  cheat  the  State  out  of  2  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  If  it  were  all  taxed  it 
would  add  much  more  yet,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  remove  the  fatal  cheapness. 

"It  is  a  question  of  method.  A  move 
has  already  been  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  communal 
distilleries.  If  this  were  made  general,  and 
free  home  distillation  punished  severely, 
some  sort  of  gauge  could  be  kept  on  the 
consumption  of  alcohol;  also,  a  proper 
revenue  received  from  it. 

*'  In  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  drink- 
ing places  we  shall  also  have  the  financial 
problem  on  our  side,  the  only  reasonable 
method  of  reducing  them  being  a  high 
license.  As  it  is,  there  are  half  a  million 
drinking  places  in  France,  in  Paris  one  to 
every  third  house.  Most  of  them  could 
not  remain  in  existence  under  an  adequate 
license.  We  are  considering  a  minimum 
tax  of  $100,  keeping  it  sufficiently  low  so 
the  poor  man  will  not  be  discriminated 
against,  this  tax  to  be  graduated  upward 
to,  perhaps,  $40,000.  For,  after  all,  we 
do  not  want  to  force  the  smaller,  simpler 
establishments  out  of  business  so  that  the 
only  drinking  places  that  can  exist  will 
be  owned  by  the  distillers.  We  do  not 
want  any  gin  palaces  in  France.  To  en- 
courage the  drinking  of  wine  and  beer 
we  can  also  make  special  low  licenses  for 
the  houses  which  deal  only  in  these  com- 
paratively harmless  drinks. 

"  You  can  see  by  the  fact  that  these 
problems  have  not  yet  been  touched  that 
the  question  of  temperance  in  France  is 
new.  Most  other  countries  have  assisted 
in  the  temperance  movement  by  high 
taxes  and  high  licenses.  The  purpose 
has  not  always  been  to  protect  the  nation 
against  excess,  but  that  has  been  its  effect. 
Here  in  France,  however,  the  drinking 
of  wine  and  beer  is  as  common  as  eating, 
and  it  has  never  been  possible  until  now 
to  impose  a  tax  on  drinking  adequate  to 
the  consumption.  The  change  from  wine 
and  beer  drinking  to  the  drinking  of  power- 


ful alcohol  in  preparations  has  been  gradual 
and  difficult  to  determine.  All  are  sold 
over  the  same  counter,  and,  though  wine  is 
mostly  drunk  with  meals,  the  wine  mer- 
chants usually  have  restaurants  attached 
and  they  serve  aperitives  before,  and 
liqueurs  after,  dinner. 

DRINKING    AMONG   MINORS 

"  Here  is  another  point  which  shows  how 
backward  we  have  been  in  temperance  leg- 
islation, backward  because  we  have  not  long 
had  the  need.  We  have  put  no  age  limit  on 
those  who  should  be  allowed  to  drink. 
We  are  contemplating  a  law  forbidding 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  youths  under  sixteen. 
The  very  fact  that  we  have  lacked  in  such 
laws  shows  we  have  not  had  a  problem  of 
drinking  among  youths.  If  they  drank 
anything,  it  was  wine  or  beer  and  that  was 
with  their  meals. 

''That  is  all  changed.  It  has  come 
about  so  gradually  all  of  France  does  not 
yet  realize  it.  But  we  must  now  have 
not  only  laws  against  minors  drinking,  we 
must  close  the  places  which  are  frequented 
by  women  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 
There  are  40,000  such  places  in  France, 
some  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  Their 
character  has  also  gradually  changed. 
The  cafes  of  France  are  its  clubs.  There 
people  meet  in  friendly  intercourse.  People 
frequent  the  same  cafes  for  their  coffee,  or 
aperitives,  and  to  play  their  games  of 
checkers  and  cards.  But  their  openness 
offers  the  most  convenient  opportunity 
for  prostitution  and,  by  example,  for  the 
creating  of  prostitutes. 

*'A  third  condition  we  must  correct  is 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  credit.  It  puts  the 
workmen  in  debt  to  the  cafe  owner,  and 
keeps  him  constantly  poor.  The  simplest 
way  to  do  that  is  to  make  debts  for  liquor 
no  more  legal  than  gambling  debts.  That 
will  discourage  the  practice  without  neces- 
sarily limiting  freedom. 

"  Here  is  a  consideration  that  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  considering  the  temper- 
ance movement  in  France.  We  cannot 
drive  the  French  people.  We  can  only 
hope  to  lead  them.  The  spirit  of  France 
is  one  of  liberty  and  tolerance.  We  re- 
fuse to  submit  our  freedom  of  action  in 
any    respect    to    legislation.      Prohibition 
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would  be  impossible  in  France.  We  put 
an  end  to  absinthe  only  because  all  France 
was  thoroughly  convinced  it  had  to  be 
done.  Every  step  forward  will  have  to 
be  made  in  the  same  way.  A  day  may 
even  come  when  France  will  be  ready  to 
abolish  all  forms  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
But  it  will  not  permit  of  rapid  legislation. 
Even  in  our  temperance  group  in  the 
Assembly  we  have  no  members  so  radical 
that  they  wish  to  force  the  whole  issue. 
We  have  no  one,  for  instance,  so  carried 
away  by  his  zeal  that  he  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  anything  short  of  total  pro- 
hibition. The  idea  of  preventing  the  sale 
of  wine,  for  instance,  has  never  even  come 
up  for  discussion.  One  might  as  well 
try  in  France  to  prohibit  eating,  and  the 
attempt  would  be  attended  with  about 
the  same  amount  of  success.'* 

HOW    THE     WAR     HAS     REDUCED     DRINKING 

The  war  has  already  brought  about  a 
diminution  of  drinking  in  the  Army.  The 
character  of  the  war,  demanding  consistent 
effort  lasting  weeks  and  months,  has  left 
no  opportunity  for  heavy  drinking.     The 


French  army  is  also  too  intent  on  its  task 
of  getting  the  Germans  off  French  soil  to 
allow  itself  any  relaxation.  Along  the 
French  front,  which  I  have  been  allowed 
to  visit,  you  see  only  healthy  physical 
activity,  and  the  drinking  places  in  the 
small  towns  are  not  much  patronized  by 
the  soldiers  stationed  there.  The  favorite 
drink  in  the  French  army  to-day  is  tea. 
There  are  many  tea  canteens  along  the 
front,  where  men  can  get  hot  cups  of  tea 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  trenches: 
every  one  of  these  I  have  seen  has  been 
full,  and  single  canteens  sometimes  serve 
25,000  cups  of  tea  a  day. 

The  war  also  is  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent success  of  the  campaign  against 
absinthe,  and  it  has  given  the  stimulus  to 
the  general  temperance  movement,  as 
it  has  in  Russia  and  England.  It  is  really 
a  campaign  for  efficiency  through  temper- 
ance. How  fundamental  and  lasting  the 
stimulus  will  be  is  hard  to  tell.  In  auto- 
cratic Russia  a  reform  can  be  made  by 
ukase.  In  the  democracies  of  England 
and  France  a  reform  must  have  popular 
support  to  succeed,  even  in  war  times. 
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BY 

HARRY  JONES 


HE  main  campaign  for  temper- 


ance in  England  failed.     It  was 


T 

I  a  plan  of   Mr.  Lloyd-George's 

I  to  promote  national  efficiency. 

'*'         He   put   his  programme  before 

Parliament.     A  small  part  of  it  that  body 

endorsed  and  made  into  law.     The  larger 

part  of  it  was  defeated. 

The  record  of  the  British  campaign 
against  the  evils  of  alcohol  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  at  once  an  inspiring  and  a 
melancholy   story.     Inspiring   because   of 


the  splendid  courage  exhibited  by  Mr, 
Lloyd-George  in  the  battle;  melancholy  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  British  Cabinet 
and  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  him  the 
support  that  was  necessary  to  ensure  a 
complete  victory. 

1  saw  Mr.  Lloyd-George  at  the  Treasury 
and  asked  him  for  a  special  message  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  alcoholic  drinking 
in  relation  to  national  efficiency,  and  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  emergency 
of  the  present  war.     "  I  regret,''  he  said, 
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"  I  cannot  give  you  a  special  message. 
I  have  so  sorry  a  tale  to  tell  that  1  prefer 
for  the  time  being  to  hold  my  peace." 

Parliament  gave  him  unlimited  author- 
ity for  regulating  and  restricting  the  liquor 
traffic  in  areas  where  armaments,  warships, 
and  munitions  of  war  are  manufactured 
and  also  in  the  great  seaports  whence  the 
transports  conveying  troops  and  material 
of  war  are  despatched  to  the  British  bases 
in  France,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  Lloyd-George  wanted  power  to  impose 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  drink,  not 
merely  in  selected  local  areas,  but  nation- 
ally, so  as  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  differ- 
ential treatment  and  to  bring  home  to  the 
whole  nation  the  necessity  for  sacrifice. 
This  power  Parliament  so  far  has  refused 
him.  "Russia  has  abolished  vodka,"  he 
said;  "France  has  prohibited  the  sale  of 
absinthe.  Cannot  we  in  this  country  re- 
nounce whisky?" 

A   WAR   OF   ARTILLERY    SHELLS 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  approached  the  liquor 
problem,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
temperance  zealot — though  he  has  all  his 
life  been  a  temperance  reformer — but  as  a 
statesman  concerned,  before  all  things, 
with  the  need  for  hastening  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions  of  war.  Germany,  using 
her  matchless  powers  of  organization,  had 
prepared  for  this  war  by  accumulating  im- 
mense war  stores.  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  stores  only  on  a  very  mod- 
est scale  for  land  warfare.  In  the  first  five 
months  of  the  war  Germany  had  an  over- 
whelming superiority  over  the  French  and 
British  forces  in  heavy  artillery,  in  field 
guns,  and  in  the  supplies  of  shells,  high  ex- 
plosives, and  small-arms  ammunition.  All 
through  the  winter  months  Great  Britain 
was  busily  trying  to  remedy  her  deficiencies 
by  speeding  up  the  manufacture  of  big 
guns,  field  guns,  rifles,  and  ammunition. 
Great  as  are  the  manufacturing  resources 
of  the  country,  the  output  was  not  equal  to 
the  need,  and  large  orders  were  placed  in 
the  United  States.  It  became  increasingly 
clear,  as  the  war  progressed,  that  a  vast 
and  uninterrupted  flow  of  shells  and  other 
ammunition  was  absolutely  essential  to 
success.  This  war's  voracious  appetite 
for  shells  and  other  munitions  exceeded  all 


anticipation,  even  that  of  the  Germans. 
In  one  of  his  speeches  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
phrased  it  this  way: 

This  is  an  engineers'  war  and  it  will  be  won 
or  lost  owing  to  the  efforts  or  shortcomings  of 
engineers.  We  need  men  but  we  need  arms 
more  than  men,  and  delay  in  producing  them  is 
full  of  peril  for  this  country.  We  must  appeal 
for  the  cooperation  of  employers,  workmen,  and 
the  general  public:  the  three  must  act  and 
endure  together,  or  we  delay  and,  maybe,  im- 
peril victory.  We  ought  to  requisition  the  aid 
of  every  man  who  can  handle  metal. 

EFFECTS   OF   DRINK   ON    SHELL-MAKING 

It  was  in  this  speech  that  the  Chancellor 
first  warned  his  countrymen,  of  the  perils 
created  by  what  he  called  the  *Ture  of 
drink."  Reports  had  for  some  weeks  been 
reaching  the  Cabinet  from  employers  of 
labor  and  the  executive  heads  of  the  Navy 
and  Army  to  the  effect  that  in  many  ship- 
yards, engineering  works,  and  ammunition 
factories  the  output  was  suffering  from  the 
large  amount  of  lost  time  caused  by  exces- 
sive drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors.  These 
reports  were  subsequently  published  in  a 
White  paper,  and  a  damning  indictment 
of  alcohol  they  are.  Here  are  some 
extracts  from  them: 

The  captain-superintendent  of  the  Clyde 
district  considers  that  the  one  thing  needed  to 
get  the  full  output  of  work  is  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  all  spirits. 

The  captain-superintendent  of  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  building  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  earnestly  presses  for  further  restric- 
tions on  licensed  houses  in  the  vicinity  of 
shipyards. 

"We  believe  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  present 
avoidable  loss  of  time  can  be  ascribed  to  no 
other  cause  than  drink." — Employers'  Feder- 
ation. 

An  officer  on  the  northeast  coast,  overseeing 
the  construction  of  war  vessels,  reports  that 
whole  gangs  of  men  are  unemployed  some  days 
owing  to  the  absence  of  three  or  four  hands. 
Short  of  martial  law  the  only  thing  to  stop  this 
loss  of  time  is  to  stop  the  sale  of  spirits. 

The  manager  of  a  works  on  the  northeast 
coast,  where  large  quantities  of  shell  are  manu- 
factured, states  that  if  the  two  public-houses 
just  outside  the  works  could  be  closed  his  out- 
put would  be  very  largely  increased. 

An  Admiralty  official  stationed  in  Glasgow 
strongly  advocates  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
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sale  of  spirits.  "It  is  not  that  the  men  who 
drink  are  bad  at  heart  or  unpatriotic,  but  they 
have  failed  through  weakness  a-nd  opportunity." 

The  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Federation 
urges  total  prohibition  of  spirits,  wines,  and 
beers  as  an  emergency  war  measure.  "Pro- 
hibition should  apply  not  only  to  public-houses, 
but  to  private  clubs  and  other  licensed  premises 
so  as  to  operate  equally  for  all  classes  of  the 
community." 

A  Government  investigator  reported:  "In 
none  of  the  yards  is  there  any  accommodation 
for  taking  meals.  The  better  class  workmen 
suggest  that  the  drinking  problem  would  be 
overcome  by  closing  the  public-houses  outside 
and  opening  canteens  inside  the  yards." 

Again:  "Some  of  the  transport  workers  at 
the  large  ports  are  content  to  earn  in  three  days 
money  which  keeps  them  in  drink  for  the  rest 
of  the  week." 

In  my  opinion  measures  are  necessary  to 
withdraw  all  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
throughout  the  country. 

Figures  submitted  by  the  employers  of 
ammunition  factories  showed  that  one 
third  of  the  workmen  do  less  than  a  normal 
week's  work.  With  these  facts  staring  him 
in  the  face,  Lloyd-George — who  has  always 
enjoyed  great  popularity  among  the  work- 
ing-classes— spoke  out  fearlessly  on  the 
drink  evil  and  addressed  to  the  men  words 
of  reproof  and  entreaty. 

lloyd-george's  restrictive  proposals 

So  much  for  the  evil.  What  about  the 
remedy?  After  studying  the  problem  from 
every  angle  of  vision  and  consulting  with 
brewers,  distillers,  temperance  reformers, 
financiers,  scientists,  and  employers,  Lloyd- 
George  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  solution  was  to  nationalize  the  drink 
traffic.  By  this  means  private  profit 
would  be  eliminated;  the  publican  would 
no  longer  have  any  interest  in  pushing  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors;  the  public-house 
might  be  transformed  from  a  drinking-shop 
into  a  true  refreshment  house;  and  political 
life  would  cease  to  be  polluted  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  most  unclean  interest  in 
the  commonwealth.  In  his  preliminary 
negotiations  the  Chancellor  won  over  the 
brewers,  who  were  quite  willing  to  be 
bought  out  by  the  State,  the  arrangement 
being  that  they  were  to  receive  4  per  cent. 
Government  annuities  in  exchange  for  their 


proprietorial  interests.  The  capital  sum 
involved  was  estimated  at  $1,750,000,000. 
The  value  of  alcoholic  liquors  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  J82 5, 000,000  a  year 
and  taxation  on  these  liquors  contribute  to 
the  national  revenue  nearly  $300,000,000. 
Lloyd-George's  bold  plan  of  State  pur- 
chase and  control  was  never  submitted  to 
Parliament.  He  failed  to  carry  his  Minis- 
terial colleagues  with  him,  only  a  minority 
of  the  Cabinet  supporting  his  daring  pro- 
posals. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some 
of  the  objections  were  substantial,  for  ex- 
ample: (i)  State  purchase  would  be  im- 
prudent because  it  would  mean  the  acqui- 
sition of  wasting  assets,  as  breweries  and 
the  licensed  trade  are  on  the  down-grade; 
(2)  the  proposals  would  create  an  acute 
domestic  controversy  at  a  time  when  the 
national  energies  ought  all  to  be  concen- 
trated on  the  war;  (3)  the  financial  commit- 
ments would  be  too  heavy  for  the  State, 
having  regard  to  the  collossal  waste  of 
capital  in  the  war.  Some  members  of  the 
Cabinet  also  share  the  view  of  the  extreme 
teetotallers  that  the  State  ought  not  to  de- 
file itself  by  acquiring  a  proprietorial  inter- 
est in  a  degrading  traffic. 

the  opposition  of  financial  interests 

The  Chancellor  was  equally  unable  to 
persuade  his  colleagues  that  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  stop  the  sale  of  whisky  dur- 
ing the  war  and  close  the  distilleries.  Here, 
too,  the  stumbling-block  was  financial. 
Lloyd-George  wished  to  have  prohibition 
with  compensation  for  interests  adversely 
affected.  Temperance  men  wanted  prohi- 
bition without  compensation,  while  many 
moderate  men  thought  total  prohibition 
too  drastic  a  remedy  for  what  was  merely 
a  local  disease. 

Baffled  in  his  larger  policies  the  Chan- 
cellor decided  to  seek  sweeping  powers 
from  Parliament  for  drastic  handling  of  the 
liquor  evil  in  munition  and  transport  areas, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  imposition  of 
sweeping  new  duties  on  beer,  spirits,  and 
wines.  Parliament  gladly  gave  him  the 
first;  it  refused  him  the  second.  Such  an 
overwhelming  case  had  been  made  out 
for  drastic  treatment  of  the  drink  evil  in 
the  munition  areas  that  Parliament  could 
not  possibly  resist  the  Government's  ap- 
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peal.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  29th,  Lloyd-George 
showed  that,  though  in  the  Government 
arsenals  and  dockyards  the  workmen  put 
in  a  week's  work  far  above  the  normal, 
the  conditions  in  the  private  yards  and  en- 
gineering works  were  very  different.  In 
these  private  establishments  a  minority  of 
the  men  worked  splendidly.  He  cited  the 
case  of  a  shell  factory  where,  out  of  i  ,000 
men,  358  work,  on  an  average,  more  than 
70  hours  a  week.  "No  words  can  convey 
what  we  really  owe  to  men  like  these." 
But  at  the  other  end  is  a  minority  of  al- 
most equal  dimensions  which  works  less 
than  40  hours  a  week.  Taking  the  stat- 
istics for  engineering,  munition,  and  ship- 
building works,  he  estimates  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  time  amounting  to  25  percent.,  due 
entirely  to  drink.     He  said: 

There  are  900,000  men  now  engaged  in  the 
shipyards,  building  yards,  steel  and  copper 
works,  all  engaged  on  Government  work. 
There  are  130,000  men  in  the  shipbuilding 
yards  which  are  not  Royal  yards,  and  730,000 
in  other  works.  By  stopping  drink  you  would 
add  the  equivalent  of  scores  of  thousands  of 
additional  men.  We  are  short  of  men.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  scraping  everywhere,  in  its 
labor  exchanges,  feeling,  searching,  advertising 
everywhere,  recruiting  for  labor.  We  get 
4,000  in  one  month,  3,000  in  another,  and  700 
another,  for  the  work.  But  you  can,  by  dealing 
with  the  drink  evil,  add  what  is  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  1 50,000  men  to  your  yards,  to  your 
armament  works,  without  spending  a  day  in 
additional  structure,  without  finding  a  single 
additional  machine,  or  any  new  plant  (which 
takes  months  to  obtain),  without  adding  to 
supervision,  practically  lessening  it,  and  all  by 
one  act  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  nation  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  race,  and  win  through 
to  the  victory  for  our  country. 

Whatever  you  propose  there  will  be  some 
persons  to  say,  "Try  the  other  thing,"  and 
they  are  very  often  the  persons  who,  if  you  had 
tried  the  other  thing,  would  have  said  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Whatever  you  propose  in- 
volves a  measure  of  surrender  and  of  abnega- 
tion by  those  who  are  not  to  blame.  Wars  are 
now  waged  not  by  armies  but  by  nations,  and 
nations  therefore  must  be  under  discipline  like 
armies.  I  am  not  proposing  anything  to-day 
as  a  temperance  reformer,  as  a  method  for  the 
promotion  of  sobriety,  as  an  advancement  of 
any  social  reform.  What  I  propose  I  propose 
as  an  act  of  discipline  during  the  war  and  for 


the  purpose  of  waging  war  efficiently.  All 
discipline  involves  a  surrender  of  liberty. 
There  are  2,000,000  men  in  this  country  who 
voluntarily  surrendered  their  liberty  to  serve 
their  country;  cherished  liberties,  liberties  of 
the  most  elementary  kind  that  no  one  would 
dream  of  interfering  with,  but  they  have  done 
so  because  their  country  needs  it.  If  it  had 
not  needed  it  such  discipline,  now  voluntarily 
undergone,  would  be  irksome  and  humiliating. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  impose  restraints? 
It  is  because  you  always  get,  in  every  rank  of 
life,  in  every  class  and  race,  a  body  of  men  who 
cannot,  through  some  inherent  or  acquired 
weakness,  do  without  these  restraints.  The 
majority  have  got  to  endure  the  same  restraints, 
because  if  these  men  fail  the  whole  Army  fails. 
But  that  is  equally  true  of  a  nation  in  case  of 
war.  We  invite  the  House  of-  Commons  to 
consider  remedies  which  may  afi'ect  everybody, 
and  may  afi'ect  communities  against  which 
there  is  no  complaint.  There  are  armament 
districts  against  which  we  have  no  complaint. 
We  invite  it  for  the  sake  of  the  nation. 

THE    OUTCRY   AGAINST   SURTAXES 

This  appeal,  reinforced  by  these  facts, 
was  irresistible.  "You  shall  have  all  the 
power  you  ask  for  to  deal  with  the  drink 
evil  in  areas  where  war  work  is  done,''  said 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  but  we  don't  like 
your  heavy,  new  surtaxes,  which  would 
mean  a  reeling  blow  at  the  liquor  trade  all 
over  the  country."  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
object  was  avowedly  by  means  of  these 
taxes  to  hit  liquor  between  the  eyes  by 
raising  the  price  of  alcoholic  drinks  in 
every  part  of  the  Kingdom.  But  Parlia- 
ment would  not  let  him.  The  Govern- 
ment's own  allies,  the  Irish  Party,  sounded 
a  loud  note  of  remonstrance.  Messrs. 
Guinness,  a  great  firm  of  Dublin  brewers, 
would  have  been  hit  with  exceptional 
severity  by  the  surtax  on  beer.  Hence 
the  vigorous  hostility  of  the  Irish  National- 
ists. English  and  Scotch  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers were  also  up  in  arms  against  the  sur- 
taxes; and  in  some  quarters  the  Chancellor 
was  reproached  for  an  unfriendly  act  to 
France  by  proposing  a  surtax  on  French 
wines.  Opposition  from  various  directions 
converged  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
there  was  no  enthusiasm — there  never  is 
for  taxation — to  counteract  it.  Controver- 
sial measures  are  impossible  under  the  con- 
ditions of  political  truce  now  prevailing  in 
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England,  and  no  proposals  that  excite  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
any  chance  of  success.  Consequently  the 
surtaxes  had  to  be  abandoned.  Only  a 
miserable  remnant  of  the  national  scheme, 
as  distinguished  from  that  relating  to  the 
munition  areas,  survived  from  the  wreck. 
This  was  the  Immature  Spirits  Bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  discourage  the  sale 
of  whisky  less  than  three  years  old,  and  so 
prevent  the  consumption  of  fiery  raw  spirit. 
Scotch  distillers  acquiesced,  but  an  outcry 
arose  from  the  Irish  distillers,  who  said 
this  bill  would  destroy  their  business.  The 
Conservative  leaders  fought  tenaciously 
for  this  wretched  little  Ulster  interest.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  commented  with  justifiable 
bitterness  on  the  "pitiable  spectacle"  pre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Commons  which, 
in  the  agony  of  a  great  war,  could  get  up  all 
this  feeling  on  the  right  to  sell  and  drink 
raw  whisky.     In  his  speech  he  said: 

It  is  very  difficult  in  a  state  of  war  so  to  make 
your  arrangements  as  not  to  inflict  some  hard- 
ship upon  somebody.  Now  let  us  have  the 
dimensions  of  this  problem.  There  are  two 
whisky  firms  that  would  be  hit  by  this  bill — 
just  two.  If  it  is  true  that  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  of  the  work  that  they  are  now  doing 
for  the  State,  to  stop  the  output  of  this  raw, 
fiery  whisky  during  the  period  of  the  war,  I  ask 
whether  the  interests  of  two  firms  ought  to 
stand  in  the  way  altogether  of  that  being 
done? 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  very  much 
further  with  regard  to  spirits,  because  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  there  is  of  the  mischief 
done  by  whisky.  I  should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  very  much  to  the  national 
interest  to  stop  the  drinking  of  spirits  and  to 
pay  compensation.  Then  came  the  second 
proposal,  that  you  should  diminish  the  sale  of 
spirits  by  the  imposition  of  a  stifl"  duty.  I 
accepted  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  subject.  Now  the  third  alternative  is 
put  to  stop  the  sale  of  raw  whisky.  Are  w^e  to 
be  driven  from  that  position  again?  Are  we 
really  considering  as  paramount  the  interests 
of  the  country?  Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  that  the  sale  of  these  cheap,  raw, 
immature  whiskies  does  interfere  with  the  out- 
put of  equipment  of  war?  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one.  Really, 
if  the  interest  of  two  or  three,  or  even  four, 
persons  are  to  interfere  with  what  is  vital  at 
the  present  moment,  all  I  can  say  is  the  nation 


is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  carry  through  a  great 
war.  Other  nations  have  made  sacrifices. 
Russia  gave  up  everything  in  the  way  of  alco- 
holic liquor;  France  gave  up  absinthe.  What 
happened  in  France  when  absinthe  was  given 
up?  We  had  exactly  the  same  process  as  we 
are  having  here.  The  manufacturers  of  ab- 
sinthe fought  it.  The  representatives  of  the 
absinthe  districts  protested  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  What  happened?  The  whole  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  without  exception,  voted 
them  down.  An  enquiry  was  made  for  us  over 
there  in  connection  with  munitions  of  war,  and 
wherever  they  went  and  investigated  they  found 
that  the  suppression  of  absinthe  had  had  a  most 
admirable  effect  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  workmen.  That  was  the  official  report 
given  to  the  Munitions  Committee  the  other 
day.  It  is  a  pitiful  spectacle  for  the  House  of 
Commons;  it  is  really  pitiable  that,  every  time 
we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  situation,  there  is 
always  some  difficulty  with  some  interest  or 
other. 

This  speech  created  a  deep  impression 
in  the  House,  but  it  did  not  remove  the 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  if  the  antagon- 
ism to  its  proposals  continues,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  carry  it,  the  Government  being 
unable  during  the  war  to  do  anything  to 
which  their  political  opponents  strongly 
object.  In  that  event  all  the  anti-drink 
proposals  will  have  been  wrecked  except 
the  act  for  dealing  with  the  drink  evil  in 
war-work  areas. 

Various  vested  interests  have  killed  the 
larger  plan  of  making  the  nation  temperate 
and  thereby  increasing  its  efficiency.  What 
Lloyd-George  did  obtain  from  Parliament 
was  the  complete  power  over  the  liquor 
traffic,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  the  muni- 
tion and  transport  centres.  The  Board 
of  Control  he  has  established  will  be  able 
in  these  areas  to  close  public-houses,  or 
manage  them  in  the  interest  of  the  State, 
or  transform  them  into  decent  refreshment 
houses.  Not  a  gill  of  spirit  or  a  glass  of 
beer  will  be  purchasable  by  clubs,  rail- 
road bars,  hotels,  public-houses,  or  private 
persons  in  these  areas  except  from  the 
State  owner.  The  Board  of  Control  is 
empowered  also  to  establish  canteens 
within  the  factories,  or  outside  of  them,  for 
the  provision  of  wholesome  food  and 
drink.  There  will  be  in  these  places  ob- 
ject lessons  in  the  principles  of  State  own- 
ership and  disinterested  management. 
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THERE  appears  to  be  some  mis- 
conception in  the  minds  of 
some  people  with  regard  to  the 
prohibition  of  vodka  in  Russia. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  war 
measure  only.  Many  people  surmise  that 
when  once  the  danger  of  defeat  in  the  field 
is  averted  the  Russians  will  re-open  the 
monopoly  shops  and  all  will  be  as  before. 

The  devil  was  ill  and  the  devil  a  saint  would  be, 
The  devil  gets  well  and  the  devil  a  saint  is  he. 

This  is  a  mistake,  no  doubt  natural  to 
the  minds  of  those  incompletely  informed 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  prohibition. 
In  reality,  the  Russian  people  greeted  the 
prohibition  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 
The  Russians  are  a  young  people  on  the 
threshold  of  their  destiny.  They  have 
moral  passion;  things  are  worth  while  for 
them.  Russia  has  to  make  herself.  Rus- 
sia's passion  for  sobriety  was  a  real  passion, 
not  a  fever  born  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war;  it  was  a  national  chorus  of  desire, 
and  had  only  minor  reference  to  the  great 
war  and  to  the  increased  efficiency  which 
sobriety  brings. 

The  whole  of  last  year  may  be  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  struggle  for 
national  sobriety.  It  was  in  February, 
1 9 14,  that  the  question  of  temperance  re- 
form was  raised  in  the  Gosudarstvennyi 
Sovyet,  the  Russian  House  of  Lords,  and  a 
very  animated  debate  and  political  battle 
took  place.  Count  Witte  was  in  favor 
of  a  limitation  of  the  sale  of  vodka;  the 
Prime  Minister,  Kokovtseff,  was  opposed 
to  it,  and  in  being  so  found  himself  in  op- 
position to'  the  Czar  also,  and  he  had  to 
resign,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  M. 
Goremykin,  being  installed  in  his  place. 
The  Czar  issued  his  now  famous  rescript 
to  M.  Bark,  the  Russian  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer,  and  a  bill  of  local  option  was 
introduced  and  passed. 

In  Russia  there  is  much  swifter  political 
progress  than  in  a  democracy.  The  im- 
pulses of  the  Emperor  are  quickly  realized. 
He  gave  the  word  and  the  whole  of  Russia 
took  it  up.  Conservative,  Liberal,  Socialist. 
Whatever  paper  you  picked  up,  and  some 
of  the  Russian  cheap  newspapers  run  to  a 
circulation  of  millions,  you  found  staring 
you  in  the  face  columns  of  correspondence 
on  the  way  local  option  was  being  taken  up 
in  the  country.  And  the  details  of  this 
struggle  were  most  significant.  Not  only 
the  sober  people  and  those  who  suffered 
by  the  drunkenness  of  others,  but  the 
drunkards  themselves,  were  enthusiastic 
to  have  the  source  of  temptation  removed. 
There  were  no  anti-temperance  riots,  no 
songs  such  as  the 

Permit  to  prevent  you 
From  having  a  glass  of  beer, 

which  was  so  popular  when  the  Liberals 
tried  to  introduce  local  option  in  England 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  activity  of  the  Russian  peasant 
women  was  one  of  the  remarkable  phen- 
omena of  the  local-option  struggle.  Though 
people  of  no  political  training,  they  took 
upon  themselves  in  several  districts  the 
organizing  of  temperance  unanimity,  and 
it  was  often  almost  through  their  efforts 
only  that  the  movement  was  started  that 
closed  the  vodka  shops  of  a  countryside. 
Thousands  of  vodka  shops  were  closed  in 
Russia  before  there  was  a  hint  of  war. 

It  was  abundantly  clear  that  the  Czar 
had  due  warrant  for  his  ukase  of  complete 
prohibition.  The  war  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity, and  he  came  out  and  identified 
himself  with  the  passion  of  the  nation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  hostilities  it  was 
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a  commonplace  to  thank  God  for  the  Ger- 
man declaration  of  war;  it  had  closed  as  if 
by  magic  every  spirit  shop  in  Russia  and 
Siberia.  It  had  liberated  town  and 
countryside  from  the  dreariness  of  drink. 

Great  days  for  the  Tresveniki,  a  Russian 
sect  that  preaches  nothing  but  temper- 
ance— it  was  founded  by  a  simple  Moscow 
man  who  gathered  an  enormous  number  of 
adherents,  Orthodox  as  well  as  Russian 
Noncomformists.  They  drew  up  the  great 
petition  which  after  ten  weeks  of  the  war 
and  of  enforced  sobriety  was  presented  to 
the  Czar,  a  petition  for  the  prohibition  of 
vodka  forever. 

It  seemed  preposterous  to  ask  the  Czar 
for  complete  prohibition  in  the  face  of 
Russia's  tremendous  war  debts.  The  Czar 
had  promised  that  no  more  vodka  should 
be  sold  until  the  end  of  the  war;  and  that 
promise  had  been  greeted  with  great  sat- 
isfaction. It  had  been  taken  as  a  maxi- 
mum. The  hope  was  that,  even  after  the 
war,  vodka  would  never  be  sold  in  the  old 
easy  way,  at  a  moderate  price  in  small  bot- 
tles, to  whoever  asked  for  it. 

But  the  impossible  happened.  The 
Czar  not  only  received  the  petitioners,  but 
answered  them  in  the  significant  sentence: 

"  I  had  already  decided  on  total  pro- 
hibition before  I  read  your  petition." 

So  Russia  was  rejoiced  by  the  Czar,  by 
one  of  the  most  amazing  personal  acts  in 
the  modern  history  of  civilization.  The 
decision  is  really  carried  out.  Vodka  is 
not  sold  any  more,  except  in  the  Caucasus 
and  Central  Asia,  where  the  Government 
never  had  the  liquor  monopoly. 

The  situation  in  Russia  to-day  is  briefly 
this:  no  spirits,  beer  restricted — only  bot- 
tled beer  sold,  and  that  mainly  in  the  half- 
German  Baltic  provinces,  in  Poland,  and 
in  the  great  cities — no  wine  except  in  the 
towns,  and  restricted  there.  The  Govern- 
ment spirit  shops  have  in  some  districts 
been  sold,  in  others  have  been  opened  as 
schools.  Great  numbers  of  beer  shops, 
wine  shops,  cabarets,  and  cabinet  restaur- 
ants have  been  closed  under  police  orders. 

The  traktir  or  Russian  public-house 
remains — a  place  where  even  in  the  old 
vodka-drinking  days  more  tea  was  drunk 
than  anything  else.  There  is  no  "bar". 
On  the  long,  wooden  counter  are  bottles 


and  glasses  and  plates  of  sausage  and  ham. 
But  you  do  not  lounge  there  and  gossip 
over  your  glass.  The  Russian  public-house 
is  all  tables  and  chairs,  like  the  accommo- 
dation for  a  smoking  concert.  You  sit 
down;  you  are  attended  by  a  waiter. 
There  is  an  army  of  waiters  serving  for 
about  seven  dollars  a  month  and  no  tips. 
They  are  in  white  blouses,  white  trousers, 
and  white  aprons. 

Throughout  the  whole  tavern  all  day 
and  almost  all  night  is  a  clamor  of  talking 
and  an  animated  scene.  Almost  all  the 
small  business  of  hawkers,  stall-keepers, 
and  little  traders  is  accomplished  over 
vodka  or  tea  in  the  traktir,  but,  indeed,  the 
successful  peasant  merchant — even  the  mill- 
ionaire— will  step  without  a  ruffle  of  dig- 
nity into  the  most  miserable  tavern  of  the 
city,  and  not  be  too  proud  to  answer  the 
taunts  or  questions  of  ragamuffms.  That 
is  part  of  Russia's  strength. 

Then  the  home  is  not  all-absorbing  in 
Russia,  and  even  the  poorest  people  like 
the  whole  evening  in  the  tavern,  drinking 
tea,  talking,  talking.  No  one  would  re- 
proach a  Russian  for  lingering  thus  away 
from  his  wife  and  little  ones.  Not  much 
money  is  spent,  man  for  man.  In  three  or 
four  hours  it  often  happens  that  a  man 
spends  no  more  than  five  kopecks  (3  or 
4  cents)  and  has  purchased  only  a  little 
teapot  of  tea  and  a  big  teapot  of  hot  water, 
the  tavern's  substitute  for  the  samovar. 

THE   TAVERN    A    SOCIAL   CENTRE 

So  a  tavern  can  be  a  popular  theatre. 
There  is  great  life  in  the  Russian  public- 
house.  It  would  be  possible  to  present 
as  lively  a  portrait  of  religious  life  there. 
Many  of  the  new  Evangelical  sects  of 
Russia  were  born  in  the  public-house,  and 
in  the  days  before  the  religious  emancipa- 
tion ukase  of  October,  1906,  there  were 
many  informal  meetings  of  Baptists  and 
Tolstoyans  and  Stundists  round  the  stained 
tables  of  the  traktirs.  Even  now  there 
remains  a  great  deal  of  religious  discussion 
in  the  public-houses.  The  most  interest- 
ing philosophers  and  writers  of  the  day  re- 
pair to  the  tavern  to  discuss  ideas. 

And  the  public-house  has  not  really 
been  very  much  affected  by  the  stopping 
of  the  sale  of  vodka.     Tea  is  drunk  the 
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more,  that  is  all.  Tea  has  all  along  been 
the  more  popular  and  social  drink.  1  he 
Russians  love  tea  in  a  way  we  do  not.  1  hat 
is  possibly  because  we  drink  such  bad  tea. 
Even  the  poorest  Russian  drinks  a  tea  that 
costs  eighty-four  cents  a  pound.  He 
has  it  "weak''  according  to  our  idea  of 
strength,  and  he  abhors  tea  dust,  some- 
times taking  the  trouble  to  wash  or  sift 
the  tea  before  putting  it  in  the  pot.  What 
he  makes  is  something  truly  delicious  and 
cheering,  and  three  or  four  cups  of  it  is 
a  common  portion.  To  the  Russian,  the 
samovar  means  home.  He  has  no  domestic 
hearth,  no  fireplace  with  living  flames 
and  smoke,  but  the  humming  and  steaming 
copper  samovar  is  to  him  what  the  happy 
fireside  is  to  us. 

THE    PEASANT    BECOMES   THRIFTY 

Before  191 4  there  was  comparatively 
little  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  peasants. 
The  money  was  all  in  the  till  of  the  vodka 
shop.  There  was  such  improvidence  on  the 
part  of  the  peasants  that  they  squandered 
their  agricultural  capital,  less  seed  was 
sown,  the  land  was  falling  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  there 
is  to-day  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  more 
land  under  forest  than  there  was  in  i860. 
And  this  has  come  about  through  improvi- 
dence. To-day  there  is  a  superfluity  of 
money,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  sow 
more,  to  buy  better  cattle,  better  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  country  is  always 
poor  and  needs  every  penny  that  can  be 
spared.  So  the  prohibition  of  vodka 
means  improvement  in  the  harvests. 

Vodka  meant  poverty  in  the  home  and 
the  consequent  starving  of  children.  Bet- 
ter harvests  mean  stronger  and  more 
children  on  the  countryside. 

Vodka  swallowed  up  the  money  that 
might  have  been  spent  on  books,  on  educa- 
tion. It  meant  also  the  swallowing  up  of 
time.  It  meant  more  work  for  women 
than  they  should  have  to  bear.  The  ab- 
sence of  vodka  means  first  of  all  a  blank  in 
people's  lives  and  a  quantity  of  unspend- 
able  cash  in  their  pockets,  and  then  a  ques- 
tioning in  the  mind  and  a  desire  for  some- 
thing new. 

Especially  in  the  mining  and  spinning 
villages   there  is  a  noticeable  blank  and 


an  ennui  owing  to  absence  of  vodka.  The 
latest  reports  show  that  the  miners  and 
spinners  are  doing  more  work  simply  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  to  do  and  not 
much  other  way  of  spending  the  time. 
Money  is  going  into  the  State  Savings 
Bank,  which,  by  the  way,  pays  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  deposits. 

There  are  no  shops  in  the  villages,  ex- 
cept little  chandleries,  melotchni  lavki. 
There  is  nothing  exposed  for  sale,  no  new 
frocks  for  the  women,  not  even  concertinas 
for  the  men.  In  order  to  obtain  these  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  several  hundred, 
in  some  cases  a  few  thousand,  miles.  The 
village,  therefore,  and  especially  the  re- 
mote village,  is  calling  for  something  on 
which  to  spend  its  extra  money,  and  is 
wondering  what  it  will  find  to  do  in  its 
extra  time. 

After  the  war  there  must  flow  from  the 
great  cities  of  the  West  of  Russia  books, 
papers,  dress  materials,  musical  instru- 
ments, pictures,  guns.  And  more  schools 
must  be  established,  more  concert  halls, 
lecture  halls.  There  will  be  more  school- 
ing, reading,  music,  hunting.  If  the  policy 
of  the  Russian  Government  with  regard  to 
drink  remains  unchanged  for  the  next  ten 
years,  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  most  extraordin- 
ary contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
country  now  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  as  it  must  be  then. 

The  probability  is  that  the  policy  will 
remain  unchanged,  though  one  cannot 
be  certain.  Only  the  future  itself  can 
answer  the  question. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  Czar  per- 
sonally. He  has  this  great  reform  at 
heart.  For  him  it  has  not  been  so  much 
a  war  measure  as  a  national  measure.  In 
his  casting  about  in  his  mind  as  to  what 
was  the  thing  for  him  to  do  for  his  people 
he  lighted  on  the  bold  idea  of  prohibition. 
No  representatives  of  the  Government  or 
the  Army  are  likely  to  try  to  get  the 
vodka  shops  reopened  so  long  as  the  Czar 
wants  them  shut.  Not  even  the  German- 
Russian  barons  who  represent  the  distilling 
interests  are  likely  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  Ministers  to  get  vodka  sold  again. 

The  elimination  of  spirits  in  Russia  is 
likely  to  remain  permanently  associated 
with  the  person  of  the  Czar. 
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WHAT  effect  has  the  war 
in  Europe  had  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United 
States?  What  indus- 
tries have  been  bene- 
fited by  it ;  which  have  suffered  loss?  These 
questions  have  troubled  many  Americans; 
to  some  of  them  the  most  exaggerated  and 
misleading  answers  have  been  made  by  in- 
terested persons. 

For  example,  early  this  year  several 
German-American  societies  organized  in  a 
concerted  movement  to  stop  the  shipment 
of  ammunition  and  war  supplies  from  this 
country  to  the  Allies.  Such  an  embargo,  it 
is  believed,  was  the  supreme  purpose  of 
the  mission  of  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg. 
The  German  agents  filled  the  press  with 
stories  of  German  soldiers  done  to  death 
by  American  ammunition,  American  shrap- 
nel, American  cartridges;  American  ma- 
chine guns  and  field  pieces  were  mowing 
down  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Fatherland 
by  the  thousands.  Only  the  enormous 
shipments  of  American  munitions,  we  were 
told,  were  prolonging  the  war.  Let  these 
shipments  stop  and  the  war  would  immedi- 
ately end. 

Although  the  German  spy  system  has  al- 
ready won  great  laurels  in  the  present 
conflict,  its  discovery  of  huge  American 
shipments  of  arms  must  be  put  down  as  its 
greatest  achievement.  The  most  expert 
statisticians,  studying  American  official 
trade  figures,  cannot  find  them  at  all. 
There  have  been  affecting  tales  of  dead 
German  soldiers  killed  with  bullets  of 
American  manufacture.  In  isolated  cases 
this  has  probably  happened.  American 
cartridges  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 


and  millions  have  been  sent  to  Europe  in 
recent  years.  There  are  probably  many 
more  cases  of  Germans  killed  by  German 
bullets,  fired  from  German  guns,  as  Rus- 
sia, long  before  the  war  started,  had 
bought  mountains  of  ammunition  in  Ger- 
many. That,  in  a  few  months,  if  the 
war  continues,  Germans  can  truthfully 
make  these  statements  about  American 
ammunition  is  evident  enough;  there  are 
no  signs,  however,  that  American  mu- 
nitions played  any  part  in  the  war  for 
the  first  eight  or  ten  months. 

A  few  cool  statistics  dispose  of  the  whole 
illusion.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  19 14-19 15 — that  is,  from  July 
I,  19 14,  to  April  1,  191 5 — American  manu- 
facturers exported  $21,980,371  worth  of 
war  munitions.  These  figures  include 
$7,000,000  worth  of  firearms,  $9,500,000 
worth  of  cartridges,  and  $5,500,000  worth 
of  articles  known  miscellaneously  as  ex- 
plosives. This  last  item  includes  loaded 
shrapnel  shells;  the  unloaded  shrapnel  are 
included  under  the  general  item  ''all  other 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel" — an  item 
amounting,  in  the  nine  months,  to 
$11,068,000.  Let  us  suppose,  what  of 
course  is  not  the  fact,  that  this  last  classi- 
fication consists  of  nothing  but  unloaded 
shrapnel.  We  should  then  have,  for  the 
nine  months  under  consideration,  exports 
of  war  munitions  amounting  to  about 
$33,000,000.  The  corresponding  statistics 
for  the  years  19 13  and  19 12  were  $24,258,000 
and  $23,272,000.  Thus,  on  the  most  lib- 
eral estimate,  the  European  war,  for  the 
first  nine  months,  did  not  draw  more  than 
$10,000,000  in  munitions  from  this  country. 

What  a  slight  matter  this  is,  a  few  consid- 
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erations  will  show.  Of  our  exports,  about 
$9,000,000  was  in  cartridges.  As  American 
manufacturers  get  about  $35  a  thousand, 
thiswould  imply  exportationsof  260,000,000 
cartridges.  Assume — what  is  certainly  not 
true — that  all  these  went  to  the  English 
and  French  in  the  trenches  and  that  there 
are  about  3,000,000  so  employed.  This 
would  give  87  cartridges  per  man.  As  an 
automatic  rifle  shoots  twenty-five  a  min- 
ute, the  French  and  English  armies  could 
dispose  of  the  whole  American  nine  months' 
supply  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Even  at 
the  more  leisurely  proceedings  in  the 
trenches,  our  quota  of  cartridges  would  not 
have  lasted  the  Allies  a  day.  Assuming 
that  "all  other  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steeF'  are  shrapnel,  and  that  each  shell 
has  an  average  value  of  $10,  Americans 
have  furnished  about  1,000,000  engines  of 
this  kind.  A  modern  field  piece  can  throw 
forty  shrapnel  shells  a  minute.  The  six 
thousand  English  and  French  guns  of 
this  type  could  then  handle  240,000  a  min- 
ute or  14,000,000  an  hour.  Even  modern 
armies  do  not  shoot  off  ammunition  at  this 
rate,  but  these  figures  give  an  idea  of  their 
appetite  for  fire  and  powder.  The  French 
used  350,000  shells  a  day  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne;  the  official  figures  for  the  recent 
fighting  about  Souchez  said  that  their  field 
pieces  had  used  250,000.  Our  1,000,000 
American  shells,  therefore,  could  not  have 
cut  much  of  a  figure  in  nine  months'  oper- 
ations on  a  grand  scale.  At  the  present 
moment  England,  according  to  expert  opin- 
ion in  this  country,  is  making  400,000  shells 
a  day  and  France  200,000 — more  than  half 
as  many  as  we  have  sent  abroad  in  nine 
months.  These  figures  show  how  ridicu- 
lous is  the  German  assertion  that  American 
ammunition  is  prolonging  the  war.  As  I 
shall  show,  American  ammunition  will  very 
soon  become  a  determining  element;  but 
it  has  exercised  little  influence  up  to  date. 

OUR    SHIFTING    MARKETS 

American  trade  as  a  whole,  however,  has 
played  an  important  part.  Nations  fight 
battles  with  other  things  than  shot  and 
powder;  and  trade  figures,  even  for  the 
first  nine  months,  strongly  reflect  the 
European  disaster.  Dull  as  trade  statistics 
may   be,   these  particular  figures  appeal 


strongly  to  the  imaginative  mind.  They 
tell,  as  eloquently  as  the  liveliest  tales  of 
sea  battles  or  of  Zeppelin  raids,  the  whole 
story  of  the  war.  They  reveal  its  strategy, 
its  diplomacy,  the  military  strength  and 
weakness  of  all  parties.  They  show  the 
hardy  blockade  runner  dodging  submarines, 
the  thrifty  "neutral''  shipping  all  kinds  of 
precious  cargoes  across  the  border.  Our 
trade  figures,  to  those  who  can  interpret 
them,  contain  the  whole  panorama  of  a 
gigantic  conflict. 

Take,  for  example,  the  general  figures  of 
American  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  19 14- 15.  They  show  that 
American  trade  has  all  but  ceased  with  the 
following  countries:  Austria-Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, Finland,  Germany,  Roumania,  and 
Russia.  In  this  same  period  last  year  we 
sent  Austria  goods  valued  at  $18,000,000; 
this  year  we  sent  it  goods  valued  at 
$1,200,000.  In  these  nine  months  of  19 14 
we  sent  Germany  exports  to  the  extent  of 
$290,000,000;  this  year  the  figures  have 
dropped  to  $28,000,000.  Belgium,  instead 
of  taking$48,ooo,ooo,  took  only  $  1 6,000,000. 
Only  one  thing  explains  these  decreases: 
the  old,  familiar  story  of  England's  control 
of  the  seas.  Belgium,  with  Antwerp  in 
German  hands,  is,  for  war  purposes,  Ger- 
man territory,  and  is  thus  excluded  by  the 
Allies  from  the  world's  markets.  The  fact 
that  trade  with  this  nation  steadily  de- 
creases month  by  month  shows  the  success 
with  which  England  is  drawing  this  indus- 
trial ring  around  its  enemies.  In  March, 
1 91 4,  we  sent  $5,800,000  worth  of  cotton 
to  Austria-Hungary;  in  March,  191 5,  we 
sent  $30,000.  We  sent  $10,000,000  to  Bel- 
gium in  March,  1914;  this  March  we  sent 
$167,000.  In  March,  1914,  we  sent  cotton 
valued  at  $162,000,000  to  Germany;  in 
March  of  this  year  we  sent  goods  valued 
at  only  $267,000. 

The  copper  story,  which  has  figured 
largely  in  diplomacy,  pictures  the  situa- 
tion even  more  clearly.  Germany  has 
been  our  largest  customer  for  this  indis- 
pensable material  of  war.  In  March, 
1 9 14,  it  purchased  from  us  copper  valued 
at  $4,500,000;  in  March,  191 5,  according 
to  the  export  figures,  it  didn't  get  a  single 
ounce.  Neither  did  Austria  or  Belgium 
obtain  enough  to  make  a  single  cartridge. 
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Of  course,  the  average  reader  has  an 
answer  ready  to  his  lips.  The  Dual  Alli- 
ance, we  have  been  told,  does  not  get 
copper  directly,  but  obtains  it  quietly 
through  neutrals.  Holland  and  Italy — 
in  March  Italy  was  still  a  neutral — have 
been  regarded  as  the  chief  sources  of 
supply.  But  let  us  look  at  the  figures 
more  closely.  In  March,  19 14,  Holland 
took  copper  to  the  extent  of  $2,477,000; 
in  March,  191 5,  it  took  only  $60,949. 
That  is,  the  British  blockade,  so  far  as  our 
official  records  show,  has  clearly  succeeded 
in  keeping  our  copper  out  of  Holland. 
Italy  this  March  took  copper  valued  at 
$1,642,000  against  $576,000  a  year  ago. 
Here,  clearly,  is  a  large  increase.  Inas- 
much as  Italy  has  been  manufacturing 
ammunition  at  a  tremendous  rate,  in 
expectation  of  entering  the  war,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  much  of  this  increased 
supply  went  across  the  border.  Italy's 
own  necessities  would  clearly  explain  its 
larger  imports.  There  remain  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  Are  these  peoples  receiving 
American  copper  for  re-export  to  Germany 
and  Austria?  The  governmental  reports 
do  not  list  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
separately;  they  must  be  included  in  the 
general  head  of  "other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope.'' These  other  countries,  in  March, 
1 9 14,  imported  from  the  United  States 
copper  to  the  extent  of  $257,588.  For 
March,  191 5,  the  figures  are  $1,383,202. 
Here,  evidently,  is  a  material  increase; 
however,  when  we  examine  the  figures 
more  closely,  the  increase  is  not  important. 
For,  in-March,  1914,  Germany  and  Austria 
imported  from  the  United  States  copper 
valued  at  more  than  $5,000,000.  This 
was  in  times  of  peace,  though  probably 
in  a  period  of  active  preparation  for  war; 
nevertheless,  Germany's  need  of  copper  is 
much  greater  now  than  then.  If  all 
American  copper  sent  to  ''other  countries 
in  Europe"  were  transshipped  to  Germany, 
it  would  represent  only  about  one  fourth 
of  Germany's  normal  supply.  If  Germany 
depends  upon  the  United  States  for  copper, 
therefore,  its  situation  must  be  embar- 
rassing. How  much  it  can  produce  itself; 
how  much  it  can  get  at  first  hand  from 
other  neutrals,  we  do  not  know,  though 


upon    the    answer    to    this    question    the 
duration  of  the  war  may  largely  depend. 

Any  one  seeking  an  explanation  for  the 
Dardanelles  expedition  can  find  it  in 
American  trade  statistics.  The  enormous 
exports  of  American  wheat  to  countries 
that  normally  receive  very  little  indicates 
the  shutting  off  of  the  Russian  supply. 
Our  exports  to  Russia,  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  have  dropped 
off  one  half.  Our  exports  direct  to  Finland 
and  Roumania  have  practically  ceased. 
That  Russia  still  gets  half  as  much  as 
last  year,  but  that  Finland  and  Roumania 
get  virtually  nothing  at  all,  can  have  but 
one  explanation:  Russia  can  get  things  by 
the  Pacific  and  Siberian  route,  whereas 
Roumania  is  dependent  on  the  Dardanelles, 
and  Finland  on  the  Baltic — both  of  which 
are  closed  tight  to  commerce.  On  the 
other  hand,  export  trade  to  Greece,  which 
has  hitherto  been  negligible,  has  enormously 
increased.  In  19 14,  for  the  period  under 
consideration,  we  sent  Greece  exports 
valued  at  $747,337;  this  year  the  figures 
jumped  to  $19,978,705.  Evidently  Russia, 
Roumania,  and  other  Balkan  states  are 
now  getting  considerable  quantities  by 
way  of  Greece.  Our  general  export  trade 
has  also  increased  enormously  with  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Denmark  took 
$12,000,000  in  1 9 14,  and  $63,000,000  in 
191 5;  Norway,  $6,900,000  in  19 14  and 
$32,500,000  in  1915;  Sweden,  $  1 1,026,000 
in  19 14  and  $66,000,000  in  191 5.  Not- 
withstanding that  trade  has  fallen  off  so 
greatly  to  the  countries  of  the  Dual  Alli- 
ance, our  export  trade  thus  shows  a  great 
advance.  For  March,  19 14,  American  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $187,000,000;  for  March 
191 5,  they  had  jumped  to  $296,000,000. 

SOME    CRIPPLED   AMERICAN    INDUSTRIES 

These  figures  are  the  result  of  violent 
readjustments.  Certain  manufacturers 
have  suffered  severely.  There  has  been  a 
great  dropping  off  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments, sewing  machines,  steel  rails,  and 
most  other  steel  products  except  wire, 
in  typewriting  machines,  clocks,  copper, 
cotton,  furs,  and  other  things  in  which 
America  has  for  years  done  a  thriving 
trade.  War  conditions  explain  the  in- 
creases   that    have    accumulated    in    this 
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grand  total.  Wheat  and  foodstuffs,  as 
much  war  materials  as  copper  and  car- 
tridges, largely  explain  the  situation.  For 
the  nine  months  of  19 14,  we  exported  wheat 
to  the  value  of  Jy  1,1 49,400;  this  year  we 
sent  §261,308,890.  A  more  detailed  ex- 
amination reveals  again  the  advantage  of 
controlling  the  sea.  France  and  England 
are  taking  enormous  quantities;  Germany 
is  getting  very  little  directly.  However, 
the  figures  indicate  that  the  Germanic 
allies  are  taking  American  wheat  through 
neutral  countries.  In  1914  the  Nether- 
lands imported  wheat  to  the  value  of 
$16,489,000  from  this  country;  this  year 
they  took  §22,000,000.  Italy — a  neutral 
for  the  period  under  consideration — got 
§1,400,000  in  1914;  in  1915  the  figures  are 
§4 1 ,300,000.  1 1  is  unlikely  that  the  Nether- 
lands and  Italy  used  these  enormous 
amounts  themselves.  Large  quantities 
must  have  gone  over  the  border  into  Ger- 
many. As  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war 
will  stop  this  business  our  exportations  to 
Holland  will  probably  increase. 

The  cotton  figures  explain  the  hostility 
of  our  Southern  states  to  England's 
blockade  policy.  The  war  has  hit  this 
industry  hard.  Exports,  for  nine  months 
of  1914-15,  compared  with  the  same  period 
for  191 3-14  dropped  from  §542,000,000  to 
§297,000,000.  Clearly,  this  is  a  serious 
matter;  however,  the  situation  is  improving. 
Thus,  in  March,  191 5,  we  sent  cotton  worth 
§53,000,000  abroad,  against  §43,000,000 
in  '914.  If  this  increase  goes  on,  the 
cotton  trade  will  soon  be  solidly  established 
once  more.  Germany  and  Austria  are 
getting  directly  no  cotton  at  all.  Italy, 
however,  has  suddenly  felt  the  need  of 
more  of  this  staple:  it  took  §28,000,000 
in  1914  and  §40,000,000  this  year. 

OUR  ABILITY  TO  MANUFACTURE  SHELLS 

I  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
that  the  United  States  had  sent  little 
ammunition  to  Europe.  That,  however, 
referred  merely  to  the  past.  In  a  few 
weeks,  American  shells  and  other  munitions 
will  start  in  great  quantities.  The  Ger- 
man statesmen  and  publicists  made  the 
mistake  of  antedating  their  grievances. 
Probably  by  October  and  November 
American  munitions  will  play  a  tremendous 


part  in  deciding  the  issue.  The  war  has 
revealed  this  country  as  the  world's 
greatest  potential  headquarters  of  ma- 
terials of  warfare.  We  can  manufacture 
not  only  more  ammunition  than  any 
European  country,  but  more  than  all 
European  countries  combined.  England, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  turning  out 
400,000  explosive  shells  a  day  and  France 
200,000.  Experts  say  that  the  United 
States  can  turn  out  1,000,000  a  day  with- 
out utilizing  more  than  a  small  part  of  its 
resources.  Our  largest  concerns,  such  as 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
have  not  entered  the  business  on  any 
appreciable  scale.  If  this  corporation 
should  turn  its  factories  into-  ammunition 
centres,  there  would  be  practically  no 
limit  to  its  products.  It  has  the  materials 
in  enormous  quantity,  it  has  shops  and 
mills  almost  without  end,  and  it  has  the 
necessary  number  of  workmen. 

Our  capacity  has  the  utmost  signi- 
ficance in  the  present  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experts,  not  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches,  but  the  workmen  in  the  factories, 
are  now  fighting  the  war.  It  is  not  now  a 
question  of  turning  flanks  and  enveloping 
armies;  the  time  for  military  heroics  has 
passed  by.  The  Allies  have  a  stupendous 
task — cleaning  the  Germans  out  of  Bel- 
gium and  France.  The  war  will  probably 
not  be  decided  until  this  is  done.  Military 
men  scout  the  suggestion  that  it  is  an 
impossible  task.  Modern  engineering  can 
blast  its  way  through  mountains  of  rock; 
similarly  it  can  blast  its  way  through  the 
humanimpedimentsin  Belgium  and  France. 
And,  in  all  its  hideousness,  that  is  the 
aspect  this  twentieth  century  military 
situation  presents.  No  force,  even  that 
of  human  beings,  can  withstand  the  shock 
of  lyddite  and  melinite.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  hurling  enough  at  the  obstruction. 
Shrapnel  shells,  exploding  in  a  fan-like 
mass  of  bullets  over  the  trenches,  produce 
little  more  permanent  effect  than  the 
sprinkling  of  toilet  powder;  they  kill  men, 
indeed,  but  the  great  defenses,  the  trenches, 
are  still  there,  and  there  are  apparently 
new  victims  enough  to  fill  the  vacant 
places.  But  huge  charges  of  high  explo- 
sives, falling  in  or  near  the  trenches, 
simply  tear  them  to  bits;  concrete,  earth. 
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and  fragments  of  human  beings  mingle 
together  in  one  horrible  destruction.  If 
the  Allies  can  do  on  an  enormous  scale 
what  the  English  did  at  Neuve  Chapelle 
and  the  French  at  Souchez,  they  can  liter- 
ally blow  the  Germans  across  the  Rhine. 
If  the  Germans  can  utilize  the  same  me- 
thods against  the  Allies,  they  can  win  the 
war.  The  issue  depends  upon  which  side 
can  use  lyddite  to  the  greatest  effect.  This, 
in  turn,  hangs  upon  which  side  can  get  the 
largest  quantities.  The  countries  that 
send  to  their  armies  at  the  front  the  largest 
quantities  of  explosive  shells  will  probably 
win  this  war. 

That  is  wherein  American  supplies  as- 
sume a  tremendous  importance.  Germany 
and  Austria  depend  only  upon  themselves. 
They  have  heaped  up  large  quantities  in 
anticipation  of  this  war,  they  have  been 
shooting  it  off  at  a  prodigal  rate  in  the  last 
eleven  months.  When  they  have  ex- 
hausted these  supplies  what  are  their  fa- 
cilities to  increase  them?  They  have 
great  manufacturing  facilities;  how  ex- 
tensive is  their  access  to  raw  materials, 
however,  is  another  matter.  By  occupy- 
ing Belgium,  northern  France,  and  Lux- 
emburg, they  have  acquired  territories 
rich  in  metal  mines,  which  will  cer- 
tainly strengthen  their  resources.  But 
the  position  of  the  Allies  is  stronger.  Eng- 
land and  France  can  lay  the  whole  world 
under  tribute.  Both  countries  had  small 
reserves  of  munitions  when  the  war  began. 
They  were  not  able  to  get  much  ready- 
made  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  But, 
so  long  as  they  can  hold  their  present  posi- 
tion, they  can  beat  time  until  they  have 
organized  a  great  and  steady  supply.  They 
can  draw  raw  materials  from  a  dozen 
sources  in  other  countries;  they  can  set 
factories  going  all  over  the  world,  especially 
in  the  United  States.  With  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy  enlisting  the 
world's  mining  and  manufacturing  re- 
sources, and  Germany  and  Austria  depend- 
ent upon  themselves,  the  great  military 
superiority  of  the  Allies  becomes  apparent. 
Every  man  in  the  field,  it  is  now  figured, 
needs  at  least  one  man  in  the  workshop. 
Germany  and  Austria  have  to  keep  millions 
of  their  finest  men  in  the  factories — men 


who  would  otherwise  go  to  the  front.  But 
the  Allies  can  enlist  huge  armies  of  work- 
men in  the  United  States — men  who  are 
really  fighting  their  battles  as  immediately 
as  though  they  were  stationed  in  the 
trenches. 

EVERY    LATHE    A    SHELL-MAKER 

The  daily  newspapers,  describing  great 
war  orders  received  by  American  manu- 
facturers, and  the  extensions  which  these 
same  concerns  are  making  to  their  plants, 
give  some  idea  of  this  new  American  in- 
dustry. All  this  has  been  a  revelation.  We 
had  believed  that  the  production  of  am- 
munition was  a  specialized  industry;  that 
only  factories  constructed  for  that  purpose 
could  do  it.  But  practically  any  factory 
that  has  a  lathe  can  turn  out  shells.  As 
America  has  more  such  factories  than  any 
other  country,  we  can  turn  out  more  am- 
munition. All  kinds  of  shops  are  now  man- 
ufacturing shrapnel  shells.  A  list  of  sub- 
contracts let  by  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  in  the  United  States 
illustrates  this  point.  Manufacturers  of 
hardware,  automobiles,  recording  and  com- 
puting machines,  drop  forgings,  locomo- 
tives, farm  implements,  bicycles,  screws, 
steel  cars,  and  a  dozen  other  products  are 
now  turning  their  energies  to  producing 
shells.  In  Canada  furniture  factories  are 
making  ammunition;  there  is  even  a  case 
of  a  manufacturer  of  undertakers'  supplies 
who — most  appropriately,  it  would  seem — 
is  turning  out  lead  bullets  for  shrapnel. 
Up  to  the  present  time  our  factories  have 
spent  most  of  their  time  on  shrapnel.  The 
large  orders  for  this  munition  placed  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  evidently 
represented  a  great  mistake  made  by  the 
British  Government.  Probably  not  much 
will  find  its  way  into  France;  it  will  go  to 
Russia,  where  shrapnel,  in  the  open  field 
fighting  that  is  taking  place,  is  highly  use- 
ful. But  the  concerns  that  have  been 
making  shrapnel  can  make  explosive  shells 
also;  indeed,  these  are  less  complicated 
and  easier  to  make  than  shrapnel.  And 
when  our  factories  begin  shipping,  say, 
1,000,000  of  these  shells  a  day,  the  situa- 
tion on  the  battlefields  in  Europe  may 
gradually  change. 
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THE  Panama  Canal  points  to  a 
new  era  for  our  coast  cities. 
Congestion  blocks  the  way. 
Why  does  it  cost  so  much  to 
live  in  a  city  like  New  York? 

When  you  have  threshed  round  in  your 
mind  about  high  ground  values  and  high 
rentals  to  pay  for  high  ground  values  and 
skyscrapers  to  produce  profits  on  the  per- 
pendicular instead  of  on  the  horizontal,  you 
come  back  to  an  explanation  so  simple  that 
you  nearly  stumble  over  it:  There  is  too 
much  business  in  too  small  an  area.  There 
is  more  traffic  than  space.  In  a  word — 
congestion ;  and  you  pay  for  the  congestion 
in  such  items  as  high  rents,  high  priced  food, 
high  priced  fuel. 

Look  a  little  deeper.  Suppose  you  buy 
your  flour  from  a  mill  located  in  Buffalo, 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
New  York.  Suppose  you  buy  lumber  for 
finishing  the  inside  of  your  house  from 
Seattle,  and  coal  from  mines  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
mattresses  from  factories  located  either  in 
Lower  Manhattan  or  up  in  Rochester,  and 
apples  and  potatoes  from  some  farm  two 
hundred  miles  up-state. 

Figure  out  what  congestion  means  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  each  of  these  articles: 

If  your  barrel  of  flour  comes  in  a  broken 
car  lot,  it  is  taken  off  the  car — one  handling. 
It  is  trucked  to  a  warehouse — a  second 
handling.  If  it  comes  in  by  the  east  or 
west  side,  where  traffic  is  jammed  in  long 
lines  of  wagons  at  the  waterfront  for  five 
and  six  hours  at  a  time,  your  truckman's 
wages  are  at  least  $2  a  day,  and  his  waste 
of  time  will  be  assessed  against  your  barrel 
in  proportion.  The  flour  is  taken  from  the 
truck  and  placed  in  a  warehouse — a  third 
handling.  From  the  warehouse  it  may  go 
to  the  wholesaler  or  the  retailer — a  fourth 
handling.  And  to  place  the  flour  in  your 
possession  requires  a  fifth  handling. 


The  handling  of  freight  in  large  lots  in 
New  York  averages  from  45  to  50  cents  a 
ton,  and  in  small  lots  3  to  5  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  This  is  the  evidence  given  before 
the  New  York  Terminal  commission;  on 
the  mere  detail  of  one  barrel  of  flour  for 
your  kitchen  commissariat  congestion  has 
cost  you  half  as  much  in  mere  handling  as 
the  freight  rate  for  450  miles. 

If  there  had  been  no  congestion,  the  car 
with  your  flour  would  have  been  switched 
to  a  belt  line  railroad  and  on  that  it  would 
be  shunted  direct  to  the  warehouse,  from 
which  you  would  get  it  in  one  handling  in- 
stead of  five.  In  fact,  it  has  been  worked 
out  in  countless  averages  by  such  great 
authorities  on  transportation  as  Mr.  Her- 
bert Quick  and  Prof.  Edward  Jones  Clapp 
that  the  handling  expenses  at  terminals 
equal  the  railroad  freight  charges  for  250 
miles.  That  is  what  congestion  means  to 
you  in  flour. 

In  the  case  of  your  lumber,  the  expense 
of  congestion  is  still  more  aggravated. 
Formerly,  when  lumber  from  the  Pacific 
came  across  the  continent  by  rail,  the  freight 
ran  from  $350  to  $450  a  car.  To-day,  the 
water  rate  through  Panama  is  just  one- 
fourth.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  have  brought  unbroken 
cargoes  of  lumber  from  Seattle  up  the 
Hudson  River  at  one  fourth  the  rail  rate. 
But  your  lumber  has  to  be  unloaded  on 
docks  either  in  Hoboken  or  Brooklyn — one 
handling.  It  is  then  lightered  across  to 
New  York — two  more  handlings,  loaded 
on  the  tug  and  unloaded  again.  Then  it  is 
hauled  miles  up  the  avenues  of  New  York 
to  you — ^with  that  same  assessment  against 
you  for  street  delays — two  more  handlings, 
five  handlings  in  all  before  you  get  it.  The 
lumber  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  J15  to 
J522  a  thousand  feet  costs  you  JJ45  to  $65. 
Take  the  results  figured  on  averages  by 
experts — the   terminal   charges   on  water 
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shipments  equal  the  carrying  charges  for 
2,500  miles.  That  is,  you  could  ship  that 
lumber  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  for 
what  it  costs  you  to  bring  it  up  from  ship- 
side  to  your  house.  That  is  what  con- 
gestion means  to  you.  Mr.  Bernard  N. 
Baker  of  Baltimore  testified  that  when  he 
was  running  trans-Atlantic  lines  terminal 
costs  to  the  ship  always  exceeded  the  cost  of 
ocean  operations. 

Likewise  it  costs  you  more  to  bring  the 
coal  from  the  car  to  your  house  than  from 
the  Pennsylvania  mines  to  New  York. 
The  trucking  and  storage  on  potatoes  and 
apples  will  cost  you  more  than  the  freight 
rate  for  250  miles. 

In  the  case  of  manufactured  goods,  hand- 
ling charges  are  still  more  appalling.  Take 
mattresses.  A  low  grade  of  cotton  comes 
from  the  South.  From  the  time  it  reaches 
Manhattan  the  expense  of  congestion  be- 
gins. It  is  taken  off  the  ship — one  hand- 
ling— and  lightered — two  handlings — to  a 
factory.  It  is  unloaded  and  placed  in  the 
factory — two  more  handlings.  On  being 
manufactured,  the  mattresses  are  carted 
out — two  more  handlings  before  they  reach 
the  retail  buyer.  Ideal  conditions  would 
bring  that  cotton  straight  from  shipside  to 
factory — two  handlings,  instead  of  seven. 
To  quote  a  witness  before  the  New  York 
Terminal  Commission,  "The  main  factors 
in  driving  away  New  York's  grain  trade 
have  not  been  differentials"  in  freight 
rates  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  etc.  "but 
New  York's  high  handling  charges  and  lack 
of  terminals.'' 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  are  apt  to  vent 
a  high  and  mighty  wrath  on  sweatshop 
operators  and  owners  of  poorly  lighted,  in- 
sanitary lofts;  but  when  you  spell  out  the 
real  source  of  the  evil  it  lies  simply  in  that 
these  people  are  attempting  the  impossible 
— they  are  trying  to  run  factories  in  a  costly, 
crowded  retail  centre  where  there  is  no 
room  for  them — congestion  again. 

THE  DEATH  TOLL  OF  CONGESTON 

Also,  every  once  in  a  while,  we  accuse 
New  York  of  being  the  unsafest  in  its  street 
traffic  of  any  place  in  the  world.  In 
March,  there  were  as  many  people  killed  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  as  there  were  days 
in  the  month.     Averaging  year  in  and  year 


out  from  1898,  as  many  people  were  killed 
by  street  accidents  in  New  York  as  there 
were  days  in  each  year.  Congestion  again. 
American  harbors  are  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  greatest  expansion  known 
to  the  United  States.  Congestion  now 
points  to  worse  congestion  later  when  New 
York's  population  is  eight  millions  instead 
of  four  millions,  and  when  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  the  pres- 
ent population  of  New  York.  If  these 
harbors  grow  in  the  next  twenty-five  years 
as  they  have  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
exactly  such  masses  of  population  and  in- 
dustry and  commerce  will  be  packed, 
jammed,  crowded  into  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  these  cities. 

WILL  EUROPE  RECOVER  ITS  LOST  TRADE? 

Pessimists  predict  that  when  the  war 
is  over  the  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  will  not  continue;  but 
not  so  does  history  teach.  A  lap  lost  in  the 
race  of  national  progress  is  lost  forever. 
When  Spain  fell  back  after  the  Armada  and 
the  Netherlands  forged  ahead,  the  Nether- 
lands stayed  ahead;  and  when  Cromwell 
crippled  the  Dutch  a  hundred  years  later 
and  England  forged  ahead,  England  stayed 
ahead.  If  the  United  States  does  not  keep 
the  vantage  ground  gained  during  this  war, 
it  will  be  a  new  phenomenon  in  history. 

The  nations  of  the  world  must  buy  from 
us.  The  nations  of  the  world  must  pour 
their  gold  into  American  banks  as  formerly 
American  finance  has  yearly  poured  its  gold 
in  interest  charges  and  ocean  freight  into 
European  channels. 

As  President  Farrell  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  says:  "  It  is  only  since  the 
war  began  that  a  truly  national  sentiment 
or  a  comprehensive  foreign  trade  policy  has 
been  developed.  The  war  teaches  us  na- 
tional unity." 

Already  the  nations  that  must  send  their 
gold  to  the  United  States — Sweden,  Russia, 
France,  Argentina,  and  others — have  bor- 
rowed in  amounts  running  from  25  million 
dollars  to  more  than  a  hundred  million 
dollars,  and  these  sums  are  increasing  all 
the  time.  Trade  is  said  to  follow  the  flag. 
Say,  rather,  it  follows  the  borrower  to 
the  creditor  nation. 

In  addition  comes  this  other  element,  a 
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revival  of  water-borne  commerce.  When 
you  can  ship  a  ton  of  merchandise  by  the 
Barge  Canal  to  New  York  from  Buffalo 
for  25  cents,  where  the  charge  by  rail  is 
J  1. 96;  when  you  can  cut  Pacific  Coast 
rates  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  Panama  as 
4  to  I,  and  Pacific  Coast  rates  by  way  of 
Panama  to  Europe  as  7  to  1 — one  does  not 
need  to  predict  a  revival  of  water-carried 
commerce.  It  is  here  now,  but  before  the 
United  States  can  capture  foreign  trade  it 
must  have  ships;  and  ships  without  ter- 
minals are  like  an  electric  current  with- 
out a  receiver. 

Foreign  trade  is  the  prize.  Ships  are  the 
sea  lanes  to  that  prize.  But  terminals  are 
the  door  out  to  those  sea  lanes — the  door 
to  the  prize. 

The  revival  of  water  commerce  in  the 
United  States  implies  an  almost  revolution- 
ary shift  of  commercial  centres. 

THE    MARCH    OF    THE    CITIES    COASTWARD 

Local  centres  may  oppose  this  change  but 
they  can  no  more  prevent  it  than  they  could 
have  prevented  the  building  up  of  great 
centres  by  rail  concentration  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  What  made  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis? 
Railroad  concentration.  The  West  is 
strewn  with  wrecks  of  *'boom"  cities  that 
"might  have  been,''  left  high  and  dry  and 
desolate  by  the  railroads  passing  on  the 
other  side.  So  of  this  new  shift.  If  water 
rates  are  cheaper  than  land  rates  by  7  to  i 
there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  move- 
ment to  waterfront.  The  movement  has 
begun  already.  If  you  add  up  all  that 
has  been  spent  on  improving  terminals  in 
preparation  for  Panama  clear  around  the 
coast  from  Boston  to  Seattle,  it  totals  more 
than  100  millions,  most  of  it  on  the  Pacific 
and  in  the  South.  These  cities  see  what  is 
coming  and  are  preparing.  At  least  half 
the  wheat  of  the  Northwest,  especially  in 
mnter  when  lake  traffic  is  closed,  will  go 
to  Europe  by  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  ports  in- 
stead of  via  the  Atlantic  ports.  All  bulk 
freight — lumber,  coal,  steel,  ore,  cement, 
and  clay — will  take  to  water  transportation 
where  that  is  possible. 

Here  lies  the  danger  to  Atlantic  ports. 
Against  this  competition,  with  the  handi- 
cap of  the  worst  system  of  terminals  that 


could  have  been  devised,  how  are  the 
Atlantic  ports  to  retain  their  supremacy? 
In  the  West  and  on  the  Gulf,  port  develop- 
ment has  been  so  recent  and  so  consciously 
developed  to  attract  commerce  that  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston offer  almost  perfect  terminal  con- 
ditions. Shipside  and  railroad  are  along- 
side with  no  useless  handling.  In  the 
East,  ports  have  not  been  made — like 
Topsy,  they  have  "just  happened."  In 
three  harbors,  the  dead  hand  of  old  property 
deeds  dating  back  to  colonial  days  ties  up 
waterfront  in  private  control.  In  two 
great  ports,  the  railroads  own  90  per  cent, 
of  the  waterfront;  and  this  is  no  bill  of 
complaint  against  the  railroads.  If  they 
had  not  stepped  in  and  bought  a  patch  here 
and  a  patch  there  (the  whole  Atlantic  water- 
front is  a  piece  of  patchwork)  Atlantic 
harbors  might  all  have  been  like  one  fa- 
mous public  pier,  which  cost  millions  and 
has  rotted  for  lack  of  ships.  The  railroads 
had  at  least  to  keep  their  waterfronts  in 
shape  to  attract  the  big  liners  from  which 
they  drew  their  inbound  freight.  New 
York  owns  its  waterfront  but  leases  it  out 
on  long  terms  with  a  view  rather  to  raising 
revenue  than  to  developing  commerce. 

POLITICS    vs.    PORT    DEVELOPMENT 

Two  malign  influences  have  wrecked 
Atlantic  port  development:  politics  and 
patchwork. 

No  sooner  have  Boston  and  New  York 
laid  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of  port  devel- 
opment than  the  party  in  office  changes. 
Out  goes  the  planning  head  and  guiding 
hand;  and  new  schemes  are  begun  all  over 
again.  Says  Dock  Commissioner  Smith  of 
New  York:  "There  is  danger  to  the  com- 
mercial life  of  New  York  unless  business 
interests  awake.  The  usefulness  of  dock 
officials  is  nullified  through  the  ceaseless 
bickering  and  delay."  "  One  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  the  port  of 
New  York  is  lack  of  unity,"  said  Professor 
P.  B.  Kennedy  in  a  lecture  on  foreign 
trade.  "In  London  you  have  a  harbor 
trust.  In  Liverpool  the  same.  The  ports 
of  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  are 
identified  with  the  National  Government." 

Nor  are  the  railroads  able  to  remedy  the 
patchwork  policy  that  brings  goods  to  one 
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terminal  for  shipment  from  another  ter- 
minal ten  miles  away.  Mr.  Theodore 
Shonts  testified  in  Chicago  that  you  could 
not  coordinate  the  terminals  in  the  United 
States  even  if  you  paid  more  than  the  capi- 
talization of  all  its  railroads. 

NEW    YORK    NOT    BIG    ENOUGH 

Consider  what  would  be  necessary  to 
remedy  conditions  in  New  York: 

There  should  be  piers  at  least  1,500  feet 
deep  on  both  the  east  and  the  west  side. 
First  objection — there  is  no  room  in  the 
river  for  such  piers. 

There  should  be  enormous  ten-  and 
fifteen-acre  fire-proof  docks,  so  that  one 
would  not  see  the  amazing  spectacle  of 
perishable  provisions  standing  in  the  open 
in  drizzling  rain  or  broiling  sun.  Objection 
the  second — there  is  not  room  for  such 
docks,  nor  could  the  railroads  afford  to 
buy  the  room. 

Warehouses  for  storage  should  be  behind 
the  docks,  literally  at  shipside,  so  that 
miles  and  miles  of  trucks  would  not  jam  the 
streets,  waiting  for  hours  their  turn  at  the 
docks.  Objection  the  third — the  wealth  of 
Midas  could  not  afford  space  for  such  stor- 
age in  New  York. 

Behind  the  warehouses  should  be  a  belt- 
line  railroad  to  switch  freight  to  two  des- 
tinations— that  for  local  use,  to  local  fac- 
tory and  store  room;  that  for  inbound  and 
outbound  points,  to  shipside  and  railside. 
That  is — we  will  suppose  a  trainload  of 
fruit  from  Niagara  comes  in  on  the  New 
York  Central.  Several  cars  are  for  New 
York  City;  the  rest  is  bound  for  England 
and  Germany.  The  belt  road  in  common 
use  behind  the  warehouses  would  switch 
the  local  cars  to  local  cold  storage;  the 
foreign  shipments,  to  shipside  of  English 
and  German  vessels.  Objection  the  fourth 
— this  plan  would  bring  New  York's  ter- 
minals on  the  west  side  back  so  far  east 
and  on  the  east  side  so  far  west  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  width  of  Manhattan 
Island  would  thus  be  taken  up. 

When  to  these  plans  you  add  the  crown- 
ing complement  of  any  terminals  such  as 
you  see  at  Hamburg,  at  Liverpool,  at  the 
Bush  Terminals,  Brooklyn — lofts  for  fac- 
tory and  sales  purposes  backed  by  rows  of 
model   tenements   for   the   workers — it   is 


quite  plain  that  adequate  plans  for  termin- 
als in  a  New  York  of  8,000,000  people  would 
absorb  nearly  all  the  business  section  of 
the  city,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  one 
block  wide  down  the  centre  for  banking, 
retail,  and  residence. 

And  the  story  of  New  York  is  practically 
the  story  on  a  smaller  scale  of  every  im- 
portant seaport  on  the  Atlantic.  Develop- 
ments have  entrenched  so  higgledy-pig- 
gledy that  it  would  take  almost  an  earth- 
quake to  right  the  mistakes  of  cities  that 
have  neglected  their  waterfront. 

Liverpool,  London,  Hamburg,  all  have 
had  to  dredge  channels  from  the  sea  from 
27  to  87  miles.  Practically  all  the  big  At- 
lantic ports  are  on  tide  water.  They  have 
not  had  to  build  a  sea  wall  like  Galveston, 
nor  a  crescent  like  Los  Angeles.  They 
have  not  had  to  dredge  and  dyke  like  New 
Orleans.  They  began  with  every  natural 
advantage.  Yet  they  are  entering  on  the 
new  era  hopelessly  handicapped  by  patch- 
work politics  and  a  century's  neglect. 

As  export  trade  grows,  countless  factories 
must  seek  waterfront.  With  these  handi- 
caps, how  can  Atlantic  ports  woo  them 
down  to  the  sea?  Many  now  located  in- 
land ship  raw  material  a  thousand  miles 
from  seafront  and  ship  back  the  finished 
product  a  thousand  miles  from  the  interior 
to  seafront — a  useless  haul  of  2,000  miles. 
If  you  want  examples  of  this,  you  will  find 
them  in  the  trade  in  coffee,  leather  goods, 
tobacco,  cotton,  motor  goods.  Goods  bear- 
ing the  expense  of  an  unnecessary  haul  go 
into  export  trade  handicapped.  Detroit 
has  doubled  population  in  ten  years  because 
she  wooed  and  secured  manufactures.  The 
same  story  could  be  told  of  dozens  of  inland 
points.  How  are  Atlantic  ports  to  attain 
the  same  end? 

THE    PLAN    OF    MR.    IRVING    T.    BUSH 

Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush  had  a  vision  of 
the  likeliest  way  when  he  built  his  ter- 
minals in  Brooklyn.  He  was  born  with 
money  and  had  experienced  no  difficulties 
in  life,  or  probably  he  never  could  have  en- 
tertained his  dream.  When  he  confided 
it  to  business  men,  they  hooted  and  told 
him  to  go  and  play  with  his  yacht.  He  was 
also  very  young  when  he  had  the  vision,  or 
he  would  hardly  have  dared  to  carry  it  out; 
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for  the  only  encouragement  he  got  was  that 
a  fool  and  his  money  would  soon  part. 
When  he  was  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-six  years  old — that  is  about  the 
time  Hamburg  was  planning  the  most  per- 
fect port  in  the  world,  and  just  when  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  were  proving  that 
terminals  create  traffic  just  as  surely  as 
traffic  creates  terminals — 3^oung  Mr.  Bush 
saw  coming,  or  thought  he  saw,  exactly 
what  is  now  happening — such  enormous 
commercial  expansion  that  sooner  or  later 
there  would  have  to  be  drawn  a  sharp  line 
in  city  development.  There  would  have  to 
be  the  express  section  and  the  freight  sec- 
tion. In  one  section  would  be  retail  busi- 
ness, banking,  residence.  On  waterfront, 
so  that  shipside  could  touch  railside,  must 
be  the  wholesale,  manufacturing,  industrial, 
and  shipping  section.  Behind  this  indus- 
trial section  must  be  a  model  city  of  model 
houses  for  workers.  At  one  sweep  his 
vision  brushed  away  the  essential  evils 
of  congestion — trucking  delay,  sweatshop 
housing,  excessive  handling  charges,  ex- 
cessive cost  of  living  in  big  centres,  dangers 
in  traffic.  At  one  sweep  he  was  going  to 
abolish  the  evils  that  had  beset  civic  growth 
from  the  beginnings  of  commerce.  You 
will  admit  it  was  a  pretty  big  dream  for  a 
youth  not  yet  twenty-five. 

''the  most  perfect  terminals  existing'' 

Part  of  Mr.  Bush's  inheritance  had  been 
some  sand  lots  on  South  Brooklyn  water- 
front, then  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
tomato  cans.  He  planned  to  build  on 
those  lots  the  model  terminals  of  the  world; 
and  it  may  be  set  down  here  that  the  Bur- 
eau of  Corporations  in  Washington  has 
pronounced  them  the  most  perfect  termin- 
als existing.  But  they  did  not  grow  without 
sweat  and  blood  and  gray  hairs  and  knocks. 

First  he  built  his  piers,  slips,  docks,  and 
warehouses — some  of  the  docks  as  large  as 
fifteen  acres.  Where  the  city  was  paying 
46  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  dredging  Mr. 
Bush  was  paying  22  cents;  so  that  if  he  was 
willing  to  capitalize  his  own  idea  with  his 
own  money  he  was  not  throwing  money 
into  the  sea.  But  now  that  he  had  his 
dock  ready  that  first  "impossible"  emerged 
and  threatened  to  suck  down  his  plans. 
Mr.  Bush  found  himself  with  a  magnificent 


pier  which  no  one  would  use.  He  was  in 
the  same  position  as  Boston;  only  Boston 
let  her  magnificent  pier  rot  for  lack  of  ships 
and  the  public  paid.  Mr.  Bush  could  not 
afford  to  let  his  piers  rot :  he  had  staked  his 
all  on  them.  But  not  a  railroad  nor  a 
steamship  would  come  to  his  terminals. 

BUYING    HAY    TO    FORCE    SHIPMENTS 

When  he  interviewed  managers  they 
smiled  and  refused.  He  met  that  refusal 
by  hiring  a  young  man  at  ^i  5  a  week  to  go 
to  Michigan  to  buy  hay,  hay  in  odd  lots 
and  job  lots  and  car  lots  and  train  lots. 
Hay  was  cheap  in  Michigan  and  dear  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Bush  stood  to  make 
money  on  that  hay,  but  it  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  hay.  Wires  kept  pouring  in  to 
New  York  railroads  asking  if  they  could 
route  hay  to  the  Bush  terminals.  The  rail- 
roads kept  wiring  back,  "Never  heard  of 
them" ;  and  the  wires  from  the  West  made 
answer  that  shipment  could  not  be  obtained 
unless  routed  ''Bush  Terminals".  Finally, 
one  railroad  wired  "go  ahead";  and  the 
other  roads  followed  suit.  Fifty  railroads 
to-day  connect  with  the  Bush  Terminals. 
Freight  comes  to  them  from  every  corner 
of  the  continent. 

In  the  same  way,  the  objection  of  the 
steamships  was  overcome.  A  ship  was 
chartered  by  Mr.  Bush  for  banana  trade. 
When  the  railroads  came,  the  ships  had 
to  come.  To-day,  there  are  at  the  Bush 
Terminals  130  warehouses,  25  miles  of 
switching  tracks,  2,000  cars,  229  manu- 
facturers and  industrial  concerns,  and  two 
dozen  steamship  lines;  and  at  times  may  be 
seen  as  many  as  thirty-two  steamers  in 
port.  The  docks  support  2,000  laborers, 
The  industrial  concerns  that  rent  space  in 
the  lofts  employ  10,000  people;  and  the 
vision  of  the  young  man  who  was  once  ig- 
nored by  the  railroads  and  steamship  lines 
supports  a  model  city  of  50,000  people  with 
its  own  nurses,  its  own  library,  its  own  res- 
taurant for  employees  at  cost  price,  its  own 
doctors,  its  own  model  tenements.  More 
than  a  million  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
fire  protection,  and  in  fifteen  years  the  total 
fire  damage  has  been  less  than  $49.  But  the 
most  important  characteristic  is  undoubt- 
edly the  industrial  lofts.  Thirty  of  these 
have  been  planned  and    nearly    half   are 
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already  built  and  every  building  has  been 
rented  before  it  was  completed.  These  are 
magnificent  structures  of  concrete  and  steel, 
with  windowed  walls  from  wainscoting  to 
ceiling.  Ventilation,  light,  fire  protection 
are  perfect.  Sweat  shopping  and  conges- 
tion are  impossible  here. 

HOW    THE    BUSH    SYSTEM    WORKS 

And  now  for  the  system.  A  ship  comes 
in  with,  say,  cotton  and  cocoanuts  and 
mahogany.  A  train  at  shipside  takes  the 
cargo.  The  mahogany  is  loaded  on  a  car 
to  be  shunted  to  the  railroad  system  which 
will  carry  it  to  some  furniture  factory  in- 
land. This  is  a  type  of.  what  is  known  as 
"through  freight.''  The  cotton  and  co- 
coanuts are  loaded  on  separate  cars  and 
shunted  to  factories  in  the  loft  buildings, 
where  the  elevators  are  built  to  receive  car- 
load lots.  1  nstead  of  six  handlings  are  two. 
There  is  no  delay.  There  is  no  trucking. 
There  is  no  multiple  movement.  Day  or 
night  when  the  freight  comes  in,  it  goes  at 
once  to  its  destination. 

Let  us  follow  the  cocoanut.  In  the  fac- 
tory of  the  industrial  building  it  is  cut, 
steamed,  opened,  pared,  shredded,  dried, 
packed,  boxed,  and  by  the  same  switch 
system  shipped  to  its  ultimate  destination. 
Follow  the  cotton.  It,  too,  is  unloaded  on 
an  elevator  of  the  loft  building  and  de- 
posited on  the  floor  of  its  factory.  There 
it  is  picked,  cleaned,  and  packed  into  mat- 
tresses which  are  reshipped  by  the  same 
system. 

How  can  the  Bush  system  be  carried  out 
in  the  Atlantic  ports?  Simply  by  follow- 
ing the  idea  of  segregating  freight  and  ex- 
press shipments,  wholesale  and  retail  es- 
tablishments, factory  and  saleshop.  At- 
lantic ports  must  work  out  some  such  sys- 
tem or  see  their  supremacy  threatened  by 
the  revival  of  water-borne  traffic,  which  can 
as  easily  go  to  foreign  markets  by  the  Missis- 
sippi or  Gulf  ports  as  by  the  Atlantic  ports. 
While  the  war  lasts,  the  United  States  may 
hold  ascendancy  in  foreign  trade  without 
effort.  After  the  war,  to  retain  foreign 
markets  the  United  States  must  devise  as 


cheap  and  expeditious  terminals  as  those 
of  Germany  and  England.  It  may  have  to 
do  even  more.  Germany  and  England  to 
gain  foreign  markets  have  financed  ter- 
minals in  those  foreign  markets.  The 
United  States  may  have  to  finance  securi- 
ties to  build  foreign  terminals. 

New  York  is  to-day  attempting  to  follow 
the  Bush  system  on  adjacent  waterfront  lots. 
Boston,  too,  had  plans  for  $25,000,000  of 
improvements  and  condemnation  proceed- 
ings that  would  permit  the  removal  of  the 
dead  hand;  but  a  shift  of  the  party  in  power 
brought  these  plans  to  naught.  In  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  much  of  the  water- 
front is  owned  by  the  railroads,  though 
Baltimore  has  plans  for  an  industrial  centre 
on  vacant  lands  to  be  improved.  Similar 
conditions  rule  Norfolk,  Va.  The  objec- 
tion to  railroad  ownership  is  stated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations:  "Railroads  refuse 
piers  for  freight  not  going  over  their  line 
and  so  discourage  independent  ships  and 
tramps  and  deter  the  growth  of  the  ports.'* 

THE    SOUTH    AND    THE    WEST    AWAKE 

It  is  when  you  come  to  the  South  and 
Pacific  Coast  that  you  find  publicly  owned 
belt  line  railroads  and  waterfront  adminis- 
tered for  the  growth  of  the  ports,  not  for 
revenue.  Though  New  Orleans  is  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  tide  water,  it  has  one  of 
the  finest  belt  line  systems  in  America,  and 
fireproof  steel  sheds  and  warehouses.  From 
this  belt  line  are  forty  industrial  sidings. 
Wharves  are  open  to  all  comers.  Galves- 
ton is  administered  in  the  interests  of  port 
expansion  and  ranks  next  to  New  York  in 
volume  of  commerce.  The  cities  of 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma,  Portland,  all  have  spent  money  with- 
out stint  preparing  for  Panama's  water- 
borne  commerce.  All  have  piers  open  to  all 
comers.  All  have  or  are  building  new  belt 
lines.  Three  were  planning  great  indus- 
trial centres  when  the  war  broke  out  and 
called  a  halt.  But  the  very  activity  of 
these  ports  threatens  the  supremacy  of  the 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  unless  the 
waterfront  wakes  up. 


A    STATEMENT     FROM     HIS    EXCEL 
LENCY,    YUAN    SHIH-KAI 


PRESIDENT   OF    THE    REPUBLIC    OF    CHINA 


FOR  thousands  of  years  China 
was  subjected  to  the  absolute 
form  of  government.  The 
conversion  into  a  repubHc  was 
sudden,  hence  everything  con- 
nected with  the  new  form  of  government  is 
naturally  rough-hewn.  To  attain  repub- 
lican ideals  from  this  crude  beginning  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  days,  especially  as  China 
is  a  lafge  country  with  a  teeming  popula- 
tion, rendering  the  task  more  difficult. 

Although  during  the  Revolution  of  191 1 
there  were  bloodshed  arid  turmoil,  yet  for- 
tunately peace  and  order  have  been  re- 
stored in  the  last  three  years  and  the  people 
have  settled  down  to  resume  their  occupa- 
tions. The  present  is,  therefore,  the  right 
moment  for  China  to  devote  her  efforts  to 
the  internal  development.  It  is  my  belief 
that  in  carrying  out  plans  and  policies  of 
reorganization  China  should  aim  at  steady 
progress  rather  than  seek  immediate,  tran- 
sient results,  for  steady  progress  enables 
us  not  only  to  avoid  instability  inherent 
in  radicalism,  but  also  to  insure  permanent 
improvement  from  day  to  day.  Mush- 
rooms grow  quick  but  soon  wither  and 
perish;  pines  grow  slowly  but  they  can 
always  stand  the  test  of  time. 

With  this  guiding  principle  in  my  mind 
I  propose  to  carry  out  my  policies. 

First,  I  will  endeavor  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic  and  establish 
an  effective  government,  so  that  the  Cen- 
tral and  Provincial  governments  will  act 
in  unison  and  thus  be  able  to  develop 
China  into  a  well  organized  State. 

Secondly,  I  propose  to  encourage  public 
education,  so  that  the  people  may  learn  to 
know  their  responsibilities  as  citizens,  re- 
spect the  laws,  value  their  liberty,  and  ex- 
ercise their  rights. 


Thirdly,  I  propose  to  develop  our  internal 
trade  and  industries,  so  that  every  person 
may  have  a  proper  means  of  livelihood. 
An  old  adage  tells  us  that  a  man  must  have 
plenty  of  food  and  clothing  before  he  can 
cherish  the  sense  of  honor  and  shame.  To 
improve  the  economic  life  of  the  people  is 
an  important  phase  of  my  policy.  Further- 
more, China  is  rich  in  natufal  resources, 
the  development  of  which  will  enrich  the 
nation  and  its  citizens. 

Although  our  financial  prospects  grow 
brighter  day  by  day  and  although  the 
revenue  is  sufficient  to  cover  our  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  pay  our  debts, 
yet  there  is  not  enough  margin  to  be  ap- 
plied to  industrial  enterprises.  My  opinion 
is  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object 
we  have  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  foreign 
capital  for  the  time  being.  This  means 
not  only  that  the  investors  will  get  their 
profitable  returns  on  their  capital  but 
China  will  also  reap  the  benefit  of  produc- 
tive investments.  This  is,  therefore,  a 
course  which  will  serve  the  interests  of  both 
parties. 

As  regards  the  Chinese  as  a  people  they 
are  known  to  be  peace-loving  and  noted  for 
their  honesty,  their  sense  of  justice,  and 
their  respect  for  righteousness.  They  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others  in  the  hope  that 
other  people  will  reciprocate  in  the  same 
manner. 

These  qualities  and  these  character- 
istics happily  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Americans.  Since  the  two  peoples  are 
now  under  the  same  form  of  government 
and  are  inspired  by  the  same  ideals,  the 
friendly  relations  which  have  hitherto  ex- 
isted between  the  two  countries  without 
interruption  are  therefore  bound  to  grow 
firmer  and  more  intimate. 
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THE  present  European  war  pre- 
sents one  especially  remarkable 
situation:  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  who  have  the  largest 
national  interest  in  its  out- 
come have  all,  with  one  exception,  suc- 
ceeded so  long  in  keeping  out  of  it.  His- 
torians may  discover  plenty  of  more  or 
less  remote  explanations  for  this  universal 
conflict;  the  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  Balkan  states  furnished,  the  precip- 
itating cause.  When  the  Turkish  revolu- 
tionaries, in  1909,  deposed  Abdul  Hamid, 
seized  the  Government,  and  announced  an 
elaborate  programme  of  Turkish  nation- 
alism— the  reclamation  of  the  lost  Turkish 
provinces  and  their  consolidation  into  a 
powerful,  modern,  even  ''constitutional" 
empire — they  started  going  the  forces  that 
led  to  universal  war.  Austria,  seeing  in 
this  action  the  possible  loss  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  hastily  seized  it;  Bulgaria, 
fearing  that  the  new  Turkish  regime  would 
transform  its  paper  suzerainty  into  actual 
control,  declared  its  independence;  Italy, 
afraid  that  Tripoli  might  become  part  of 
this  rejuvenated  Turkey,  laid  violent  hands 
on  this,  its  destined  share  of  the  booty; 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece, 
apprehensive  that  their  appointed  inheri- 
tance in  Macedonia  and  Albania  might  be 
reformed  into  real  Turkish  provinces, 
joined  their  distracted  counsels  long  enough 
to  conquer  them  from  the  Sultan.  Not  the 
death  of  Francis  Joseph,  as  we  had  so  long 
been  led  to  expect,  started  the  European 
war — the  old  gentleman  is  still  alive — but 
the  threatened  re-birth  of  the  Ottoman 
Power.  Each  nation  engaged  declares  that 
it  is  fighting  for  national  existence.  Only 
in  a  sense  is  that  true.  However  the  war 
may  end,  there  is  little  question  that  the 


nations  now  known  as  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia  will  continue  to  be 
going  concerns.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  the  Balkan  nations,  espe- 
cially Servia,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  and 
Bulgaria  might  actually  disappear.  These 
nations  are  all  new;  the  first  three  gained 
complete  independence  in  1878,  the  last 
in  1908;  for  hundreds  of  years  preceding 
they  had  remained  under  bondage.  Europe 
has  demonstrated  that  it  can  worry  along 
very  well  without  them;  to  a  large  extent 
they  are  artificial  entities,  created  by  the 
Powers  merely  to  block  each  other's  am- 
bitions. For  a  generation  all  have  lived 
constantly  in  the  fear  that,  like  the  Irish- 
man, they  might  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  that  they  no  longer  existed. 

Servia  and  Montenegro  were  the  only 
ones  of  these  Balkan  states  that  entered 
the  European  conflict  at  the  beginning.  The 
others  were  more  or  less  passive  onlookers 
at  a  struggle  which  affects  them  more 
vitally  than  anybody  else.  From  the  be- 
ginning, however,  both  the  Entente  and  the 
Alliance  struggled  for  their  assistance.  The 
greatest  diplomatic  problem  of  both  sides 
has  been  to  make  allies  of  the  Balkan  states. 
England,  and  her  associates,  have  aimed 
directly  at  placing  the  Balkan  armies  in 
the  field  on  their  side.  This  would  mean 
an  enormous  access  to  their  military 
strength,  for,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  once- 
despised  communities  comprise  one  of  the 
great  military  powers  in  Europe.  They 
can  place  in  the  field,  practically  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  1,300,000  men.  The  Balkan 
wars  disclosed  that  these  soldiers  have  no 
superiors  as  terrific  fighters.  They  are 
thoroughly  trained  and  equipped,  able  to 
endure  the  most  terrible  privations — the 
Servian   warriors,    in    the    successful   on- 
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slaught  on  Austria  la^t  winter,  fought 
barefooted  in  the  snow  and  went  uncom- 
plainingly through  the  severest  surgical 
operations  without  anesthetics — and  can 
live  on  a  commissariat  under  which  modern 
Europeans  would  starve.  The  Rouman- 
ian army,  500,000  strong,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe;  the  military  critics  say 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  its  assistance 
in  1878,  the  Russians  would  not  have  de- 
feated Turkey.  The  Bulgarian  army 
recently  destroyed  the  military  power  of 
Turkey  in  a  furious  three-weeks'  campaign; 
weakened  as  Bulgaria  is,  she  could  prob- 
ably put  350,000  men  in  the  field.  Greece, 
to  the  amazement  of  a  world  that  had  wit- 
nessed its  absurd  collapse  in  1897,  displayed 
great  fighting' power  and  heroism  in  1913. 
It  has  an  army  of  250,000  men. 

Strategists  early  in  the  war  figured  out 
what  would  happen  should  these  Powers 
suddenly  turn  against  the  Teutonic  Alli- 
ance. Roumania  would  push  through  the 
Carpathians  into  southeastern  Hungary. 
Bulgaria,  advancing  on  Constantinople, 
would  greatly  help  in  the  solution  of  that 
problem;  it  could  have  taken  the  city  in 
191 3  had  the  usual  complications  not  pre- 
vented. Greece,  by  adding  its  strength  to 
Servia,  would  make  possible  another  ad- 
vance into  Austria.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  the  precarious  position  in  which 
Austria  would  then  find  itself.  The  Rus- 
sians would  assail  it  on  the  north,  the 
Roumanians  on  the  east,  the  Servians  and 
Greeks  on  the  south,  and  the  Italians  on 
the  west.  In  all  probability  the  Russians 
could  leave  these  new  allies  to  settle  with 
Austria,  and,  with  a  reformed  and  re- 
equipped  army,  devote  all  its  attention  to 
the  Germans.  With  Constantinople  in 
the  hands  of  the  Allies;  with  Austria  re- 
duced to  helplessness  by  Servia,  Greece, 
Roumania,  and  Italy;  with  England  con- 
trolling the  sea  and  stifling  Germany 
economically;  assailed  on  the  east  by  the 
enormous  Russian  levies  and  on  the  west 
by  the  English,  French,  and  Belgians,  it 
seems  inconceivable  that  Germany,  power- 
ful as  it  is,  could  much  longer  endure  the 
struggle. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  Balkan  states 
hold  one  key  to  the  present  military  puzzle; 
no  wonder  that  the  Entente  and  the  Al- 


liance have  both  strained  every  nerve  to 
win  their  favor. 

If  these  states  take  the  field  with  the 
Entente  or  remain  neutral,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  Germany  can  hope  for,  what 
are  the  reasons  that  guide  their  choice? 

THE    FRENCHMEN    OF   THE    EAST 

The  problem  presents  two  aspects:  the 
sentimental  and  the  practical.  Senti- 
mentally, the  Balkan  states  should  favor 
the  Allies.  Let  us  take  each  one  individ- 
ually. Here  is  Roumania,  a  Balkan  state 
whose  chief  distinction,  according  to  its 
own  claims,  is  that  it  is  not  Balkan  at  all. 
It  constantly  repudiates  the  suggestion 
that  it  has  any  connection,  except  geograph- 
ical, with  the  turbulent  territories  to  the 
south.  Formed  largely  from  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia,  its  present  people  claim 
to  be  the  descendants  of  ancient  Roman 
legionaries.  Its  very  name,  "Romania," 
signifies  the  Roman  country.  It  still 
speaks  a  language  which  is  basically  Latin. 
Ethnologists  take  rather  lightly  these  pre- 
tensions; the  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  Roumanians  regard  themselves  as  a 
Latin  people,  as  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
East.  Their  historic  friendship  for  France 
is  as  strong  as  it  ever  was.  Bucharest,  in 
its  outlook  and  manners,  aspires  to  be  a 
miniature  Paris.  To  France  the  upper 
classes  look  for  education  and  leadership — 
Paris,  with  these  same  classes,  is  practically 
a  second  home.  On  the  other  hand  Austria 
is  the  traditional  enemy.  Like  the  other 
Balkan  states,  Roumania  has  enrolled  only 
a  part  of  its  people  under  its  own  flag.  In 
Transylvania,  the  easternmost  province  of 
Hungary,  are  4,000,000  Roumanians  "un- 
redeemed."  The  Dual  Monarchy  treats 
these  people  in  the  traditional  Hapsburg 
way.  There  is  the  usual  attempt  to  trans- 
form an  alien  people  into  Hungarians, 
and  the  propaganda  takes  the  usual  form 
of  suppressing  free  speech,  prohibiting  the 
teaching  and  use  of  the  Roumanian  lan- 
guage, and  denying  the  people  all  kinds  of 
political  and  industrial  opportunities.  Rou- 
manian "national  aspirations"  mean  the 
incorporation  of  these  suffering  brethren 
into  the  Roumanian  kingdom.  Against 
Roumanian  love  for  France  and  Italy,  and 
its  hatred  of  Austria,  can  be  set  only  the 
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fact  that  its  king  is  a  Hohenzollern,  and  the 
fact  that  Russia  is  unpopular.  Although 
Roumania  fought  hard  with  Russia  in  the 
Russian-Turkish  War  and  really  decided  the 
contest  in  Russia's  favor,  Roumania  gained 
little;  indeed,  Russia  callously  took  its  pro- 
vince of  Bessarabia  in  the  final  settling  up. 
This  grievance,  however,  has  not  weighed 
the  balance  against  the  Allies;  a  thousand 
indications  show  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  is  strong  with  England  and  France. 

Bulgaria's  "heritage  of  hate" 

Bulgaria's  position  is  less  definite.  It 
resembles  Germany  somewhat,  in  that  it 
has  reasons  to  hate  almost  every  other  na- 
tion. Traditionally  Russia,  which  won 
partial  independence  for  it  in  1878,  is 
its  friend.  Without  Russia,  indeed,  there 
would  have  been  no  Bulgaria  at  all.  But 
Bulgaria's  act  in  proclaiming  its  independ- 
ence in  1908,  and  apparently  joining  Aus- 
tria in  defying  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  rather 
dampened  this  historic  friendship.  Russia 
also,  Bulgaria  believes,  betrayed  it  in  191 3, 
and  permitted  the  other  Balkan  states  to 
reap  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  Balkan  wars. 
Austria,  although  there  was  a  brief  rap- 
prochement in  1908,  is  now  numbered 
among  Bulgaria's  foes.  Austria,  according 
to  general  belief,  really  inspired  Bulgaria  to 
make  its  sudden  attack  upon  the  Balkan 
allies,  promising  military  assistance  if  re- 
quired; the  Austrian  failure  to  fulfil  this 
engagement  left  the  devoted  country  a 
helpless  prey  to  a  ring  of  enemies.  Sim- 
ilarly, Bulgaria  hates  both  England  and 
France  for  their  failure  to  come  diplomat- 
ically to  its  rescue  in  191 3.  Turkey,  of 
course,  is  the  particular  foe;  and  Germany, 
as  Turkey's  ally,  and  the  nation  which 
spent  many  years  building  up  a  Turkish 
army,  naturally  arouses  little  afi'ection. 
Bulgaria  hates  its  Balkan  neighbors  even 
more  than  the  great  Powers — Roumania 
as  the  country  that  attacked  it  in  its  afflic- 
tions and  appropriated  part  of  one  of  its 
provinces,  Greece  and  Servia  as  the  na- 
tions which  seized  Macedonia,  the  great 
Bulgarian  land  to  the  west.  No,  Bulgaria 
hates  and  despises  all  its  neighbors  in 
Europe  and  the  Balkans;  its  entrance  into 
the  war  is  predicated  upon  self-interest, 
not  any  sentimental  enthusiasm. 


Servia  and  Montenegro,  being  already 
in  the  war,  need  not  be  considered.  Greece, 
like  Roumania,  has  traditional  European 
friends.  And,  like  Roumania's,  they  are 
France,  England,  and  Russia.  These  three 
Powers  made  Greece  a  free  nation.  Lord 
Byron's  name  still  arouses  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  sentimental  Greeks.  It  has  not  yet 
forgotten  that  the  fleets  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  destroyed  Turkish  sea  power 
at  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  1 827  and  so  gave 
Greece  its  independence.  Gladstone's  act 
in  giving  Greece  the  Ionian  Islands  still 
stands  as  an  evidence  of  British  disinter- 
estedness and  magnanimity.  In  the  days 
of  its  struggle  France  was  the  foremost 
champion  of  Philhellenism.  In  more  re- 
cent years  Greece  has  the  same  reasons 
for  liking  these  three  great  Powers  that  Bul- 
garia has  for  distrusting  them;  that  is,  the 
liberal  treatment  it  received  at  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest.  King  Constantine,  however, 
is  the  Kaiser's  brother-in-law,  a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  keeping  Greece  out  of  the  struggle  so 
far;  but  outside  of  the  royal  palace, 
there  is  no  liking  for  the  Hohenzollerns. 
For  Austria,  the  nation  which,  as  presiding 
genius  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
ignored  all  Greek  appeals  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  mercies  of  Turkey  and  which 
has  steadily  blocked  all  Greek  aspirations 
ever  since,  the  Hellenic  kingdom  nourishes 
an  abiding,  almost  oriental  dislike. 

THE    AUSTRO-GERMAN    EMPIRE    IN    ASIA 

On  sentimental  grounds,  therefore,  there 
can  be  little  question  in  which  direction 
Balkan  sympathies  incline.  Roumania, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  desire  the 
success  of  the  Entente.  But  sentiment, 
though  it  is  an  important  force,  does  not 
determine  weighty  issues  of  this  kind,  es- 
pecially in  the  Balkans.  The  pressing  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  the  interests  involved? 
Will  an  English  or  a  German  triumph  mean 
most  for  these  little  states?  Will  they 
gain  or  lose  by  taking  up  arms  in 
favor  of  either  one  of  the  fighting  forces? 
To  any  one  who  has  kept  close  eyes  on 
Balkan  afi'airs  in  the  last  ten  years,  this 
question  apparently  answers  itself.  The 
great  national  schemes  of  Austria  and 
Germany  apparently  imply  the  destruction 
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of  certain  Balkan  nationalities.  Foiled  in  its 
several  attempts  to  build  up  large  German 
empires  in  Africa,  in  the  Far  East,  and  in 
South  America,  Germany  has  discovered 
only  one  possible  outlet — in  the  Balkans 
and  Asia  Minor.     A  glance  at  the  map,  as 
it  existed  in  1912,  prior  to  the  Balkan  wars, 
will  enable  one  to  visualize  this  ambition. 
The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
formed  the  first  step.     The  proposed  addi- 
tion   of   Servia   would    have    given    Pan- 
Germanism  a  well-established  hold  upon 
the     Balkans.     Macedonia    and    Albania 
would  next  have  fallen  to  the  ambitious 
Austro-Germans.     This   would   have   car- 
ried the  new  eastern  empire  to  the  y^gean 
Sea  and  given  it  the  coveted  harbor  of 
Salonica.     Germany  and  Austria,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  diplomatic  genius  of  Marschall 
von  Bieberstein,  had  already  made  Turkey 
almost  a  dependent  state.     It  had  secured 
concession  for  a  railroad  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Bagdad,  a  large  section  of  which 
is  already  built.     With  the  completion  of 
this   railroad,   express   trains  from    Berlin 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  would  have  been  a  prac- 
tical every-day  matter.     Germans,  follow- 
ing this  line,  would  settle  in  the  Balkans, 
in  Asia   Minor,   and   make   Mesopotamia 
bloom  as  fruitfully  as  in   Biblical  times. 
Economically  the  scheme  is  entirely  feas- 
ible; politically  it  meant  the  extinction  of 
certain  Balkan  states — Servia  and  Monte- 
negro,  the  crippling  and  very  likely  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  Greece  and  the  end 
of  all  Bulgaria's  plans  for  expansion  in  the 
Balkans.     The   conflict   of   this   ambition 
with  the  aspirations  of  Servia  and  other 
Balkan  states  precipitated  this  European 
war.     As  a  result  of  the  Balkan  War,  Ser- 
via increased  its  territory  nearly  one  half,  and 
Greece  seized  the  port  of  Salonica,  coveted 
by  Austria;  both  states,  puffed  up  by  mil- 
itary   success,    and    determined    on    still 
further  expansion,  seemed  destined  to  be- 
come Powers  strong  enough  effectually  to 
block    the    Pan-Germanistic   plan.      The 
Central    Empires   had   either  to  abandon 
their  grandiose  scheme  or  obtain  ascend- 
ancy in  the  Balkans;  hence  Austria's  plan 
to  overrun  Servia,  and  hence  all  that  has 
followed  since.     The  triumph  of  the  Dual 
Alliance  necessarily  means  the  fruition  of 
this   plan.     Servia   and    Montenegro   will 


disappear;  Greece  will  lose  all  that  it  won 
in  the  Balkan  wars;  Bulgaria,  if  not  im- 
mediately crippled,  will  find  itself  sur- 
rounded by  German  and  Austrian  bay- 
onets. Certainly  Turkey,  as  payment  for 
its  activity,  will  receive  practically  all  of 
Thrace  which  represents  Bulgaria's  win- 
nings in  the  Balkan  wars,  and  a  consider- 
able assortment  of  the  /Egean  Islands 
which  Greece  now  claims  as  its  own.  Dis- 
missing all  these  considerations  German- 
Austrian  success  means  the  triumph  and 
part-rehabilitation  of  Turkey,  the  nation 
which  has  massacred  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated the  Balkan  peoples  for  400  years. 
From  the  standpoint  of  self-interest,  there- 
fore, there  is  little  ground  fpr  discussing 
where  the  Balkan  interest  lies.  German 
success  is  success  for  the  imperial  idea, 
which  necessarily  wars  upon  smaller  na- 
tionalities. The  success  of  the  Entente 
means  national  preservation,  the  end  of 
Turkey,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  to  a  large 
extent  in  Asia,  and  a  chance  for  the  Balkan 
states  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportun- 
ities. True,  such  a  triumph  means  that 
Russia  will  get  Constantinople.  All  Bal- 
kan states  in  turn,  especially  Greece  and 
Bulgaria,  have  had  foolish  moments  in 
which  they  dreamed  of  Constantinople  as 
their  capital.  Byzantinism — a  renewal 
of  the  old  Greek  Empire,  with  its  Greek 
Caesars  at  Constantinople — has  long  been 
a  political  watchword.  Practical  Greek 
statesmen  of  to-day,  however,  particularly 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  M.  Venezelos, 
dismiss  this  ambition  as  purely  romantic. 
So  far  as  Constantinople  is  concerned, 
they  realize  that  there  are  two  alterna- 
tives: either  it  will  be  Turkish  or  Russian, 
and  the  latter  alternative  seems  the  least 
objectionable. 

All  this  reasoning  seems  plain  and  con- 
vincing; the  Balkans,  sentimentally  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  interest,  will  clearly 
profit  from  the  defeat  of  the  Dual  Alliance. 
Thus  they  apparently  have  had  excellent 
reasons  for  joining  battle  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  At  this  point,  however,  things 
are  not  so  plain  sailing.  All  kinds  of  in- 
fluences have  been  at  work;  public  senti- 
ment all  over  the  Balkans,  excepting  in 
Bulgaria,  championed  the  Entente;  but 
this  was  not  all  that  was  necessary  to  swing 
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their  great  military  strength  in  that  direc- 
tion. Territorial  readjustments  were  nec- 
essary and  "compensations''  must  be  pro- 
vided in  several  directions.  The  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  Entente  has 
been  simply  this:  what  inducements  can  be 
made  to  these  little  states  to  persuade  them 
to  place  their  great  military  strength  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies?  The  Balkans  cer- 
tainly ought  to  enter  the  war,  for  their 
own  good  and  the  good  of  Europe;  how  can 
they  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it? 

THE    TREATY   OF    BUCHAREST 

"Persuasions/'  "inducements/*  in  this 
connection  mean  only  one  thing;  that  is 
additional  territory,  what,  in  modern  dip- 
lomatic parlance,  is  called  "the  realization 
of  national  aspirations."  One  thing  could 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  that  was  that  the 
Balkan  states  would  not  enter  the  war  so 
long  as  victory  meant  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo.  The  Balkans,  under  the 
status  quo,  represent  the  work  of  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest — the  treaty  that 
brought  Balkan  wars  to  a  close  in  191 3. 
Unless  that  treaty  were  revised  and  the 
territories  distributed  on  some  other  basis, 
there  was  little  chance  that  the  Balkan 
states  would  fight  on  either  side.  And 
the  key  to  the  situation  was  Bulgaria.  Ac- 
cording to  Bulgaria,  all  Europe  "betrayed" 
it  when  that  treaty  was  made.  It  had 
done  the  largest  part  of  the  fighting,  and 
had  suffered  most;  but  its  former  allies, 
Servia  and  Greece,  had  captured  almost 
all  the  spoils  of  war,  and  Roumania  had 
taken  advantage  of  its  weakness  to  rip 
away  part  of  a  cherished  province.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  analyze  this  situation  in 
any  detail  or  attempt  to  apportion  the 
blame;  the  one  fact  is  that  Bulgaria  would 
do  nothing  for  the  Allies  unless  the  Allies 
did  something  to  undo  what  Bulgaria  looked 
upon  as  a  monstrous  wrong;  the  other 
fact  is  that  Greece  and  Roumania  would 
hardly  enter  the  war  unless  Bulgaria 
joined  forces  with  them.  Should  Greece 
and  Roumania  join  the  Allies  it  was  safe 
to  assume  that  Germany,  by  promising 
Bulgaria  parts  at  least  of  what  these  na- 
tions "stole"  from  it  and  all,  and  more 
than  all,  of  what  Roumania  lifted,  could 
induce  Bulgaria  to  join  the  Alliance. 


What  possible  disposition  of  territory, 
therefore,  could  be  made  that  would  placate, 
if  not  satisfy,  the  "national  aspirations" 
of  the  Balkan  states?  Fortunately  these 
nations  had  placed  themselves  upon  record 
on  these  various  questions.  M.  Venezelos, 
the  Cretan  statesman  who  organized  the 
Balkan  Alliance  of  19 12,  stated  precisely 
at  that  time  the  territorial  claims  of  Greece. 
First  of  all,  he  believed,  his  country  should 
dismiss  the  wildest  dreams  of  Pan-Hellenism 
and  recognize  practical  and  historical 
realities.  This  meant  concretely  that  any 
idea  of  reestablishing  the  ancient  Greek 
Empire  at  Constantinople  must  be  aban- 
doned. This,  in  the  practical  mind  of  M. 
Venezelos,  was  the  silliest  of  ambitions; 
the  man  was  generally  condemned  as  a 
traitor  for  saying  so,  but,  ultimately,  his 
persuasive  eloquence  and  magnetism  car- 
ried the  point.  Moreover,  Greece  must 
abandon  all  pretensions  to  any  considerable 
part  of  Macedonia.  Possibly  she  might 
obtain  a  small  slice  of  the  southern  extrem- 
ity, might  even  obtain  Salonica,  but  all 
the  rest  belonged  by  right  to  Bulgaria  and 
Servia.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that 
Greece  must  not  expand.  But  its  expan- 
sion should  be  natural  and  not  artificial, 
and  should  comprehend  lands  that  were 
incontestably  Greek.  Greece,  primarily, 
was  not  an  agricultural  or  an  industrial 
community;  it  was  commercial  and  mari- 
time. In  the  course  of  several  thousand 
years,  Greeks  had  sailed  to  many  adjacent 
territories  and  established  Greek  trading 
stations  and  colonies  which  had  remained 
undoubtedly  Greek  up  to  the  present  hour. 
First  of  all  was  the  large  island  of  Crete, 
whose  ambition  for  annexation  to  Greece 
had  disturbed  Balkan  politics  for  years. 
Then  there  were  the  islands  of  the  /^gean, 
as  completely  Greek  now  as  in  the  days  of 
Pericles.  More  important  still  were  large 
communities  in  Asia  Minor.  Take  the 
map,  begin  at  Scutari,  on  the  Marmora, 
opposite  Constantinople,  and  trace  a  line 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  /Egean  as  far 
as  Adalia.  Nearly  all  this  littoral,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  inland  territory,  was 
Greek  in  people,  language,  and  national 
feeling.  Here,  then,  in  the  /Egean  islands, 
Crete,  a  small  piece  of  southern  Mace- 
donia and  Epirus,  and  the  Asiatic  coast  line. 
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THE  BALKANS  BEFORE  igi2 
A  seething  mass  of  discontented  peoples  living 
under  tiie  unnatural  arrangement  of  boundaries  that 
were  forced  upon  them  by  the  "  Concert  of  Powers  " 
at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  This  discontent  was  kept 
before  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  the  chronic  "  Macedon- 
ian Question  "  which  arose  from  Turkish  oppression 
of  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Servians  in  the  region 
centering  at  Ochrida.  In  1908,  it  was  intensified  by 
Austria's  seizure  of  the  Servian  possessions  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which  was  a  step  in  the  plan  of 
Austria  and  Germany  to  acquire  a  free  path  to  and 
through  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Salonica 

M.  Venezelos  found  the  true  "Graecia  Irre- 
denta'' ["unredeemed"  Greek  territory]. 

If  Greece  obtained  these  desired  ter- 
ritories, or  any  considerable  part  of  them, 
it  would  annex  only  Greeks — people  enthu- 
siastically desirous  of  becoming  a  part  of 
the  new  Greek  kingdom.  Greece  entered 
the  Balkan  Alliance  with  this  understand- 
ing. Had  she  limited  her  ambitions  to 
these  extensions,  the  situation  would  be 
much  simpler  than  it  is  now.  The  treaty 
of  Bucharest  unfortunately  gave  it  not 
only  Crete,  the  /Egean  Islands,  and 
Epirus,  but  a  large  part  of  Macedonia 
which  it  had  not  originally  claimed.  As  a 
result  of  the  Balkan  disagreement,  this 
distracted  region  became  merely  a  grab 
bag,  and  these  were  the  things  Greece 
succeeded   in   capturing.      This   scramble 


THE    BALKANS    OF   THE    SECRET  TREATY 

Which  was  concluded  by  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
when  the  Balkan  Confederation  attacked  Turkey  in 
1912.  By  this  treaty  these  countries  agreed  to 
divide  most  of  Macedonia  between  them.  Servia 
recognized  the  preponderance  of  Bulgaria's  interest 
in  this  territory.  It  is  believed  that  there  was  an 
understanding  by  which  Bulgaria  agreed  to  support 
Servia's  ambitions  to  gain  access  to  the  Adriatic  Sea 
south  of  Montenegro.  The  action  of  Austria  in  com- 
pelling Servia  to  evacuate  Durazzo,  on  the  Adriatic 
coast  of  Albania,  led  Servia  to  demand  that  Bulgaria 
make  compensatory  concessions  of  Macedonian  terri- 
tory. Bulgaria  refused,  and  the  second  Balkan  War, 
of  Greece  and  Servia  against  Bulgaria,  was  the  result 

gave  Greece  no  territory  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  however.  Turkey  was  strong 
enough  not  only  to  hold  these  possessions 
but  to  get  back  a  considerable  part  of 
Thrace,  including  Adrianople.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  Venezelos  pro- 
gramme of  191 2  clearly  indicated  the  basis 
upon  which  Greece  could  join  another 
Balkan  Alliance  in  1915:  let  it  give  up  the 
larger  part  of  its  Macedonian  acquisitions, 
retaining  perhaps  Salonica,  which  is  a 
Jewish-Greek  city,  and  receive  compensa- 
tory territories  in  Asia,  as  it  had  originally 
planned.  The  iniquity  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest,  so  far  as  Bulgaria  was  concerned, 
was  that  it  gave  Greece  not  only  Salonica, 
but  the  only  other  useful  port  on  the  northern 
/Egean  shore — that  of  Kavala.    If  Greece 
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THE  BALKANS  AFTER  I913 
The  second  Balkan  War  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
Bulgaria.  At  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  the  Powers 
arranged  the  boundaries  of  the  Balkan  states  as  they 
were  when  the  Great  War  began.  Roumania  was 
allowed  to  keep  that  part  of  the  Dobrudja  which  it 
occupied  while  Bulgaria  was  fighting  Greece  and 
Servia.  Greece  also  received  Salonica  and  Kavala, 
the  only  good  ports  on  the  former  Turkish  coast  of 
the  /Egean  Sea,  which  Bulgaria  had  coveted.  Bul- 
garia was  also  deprived  of  most  of  the  Macedonian 
territory  that  it  wished  to  acquire.  Servia  was  again 
denied  access  to  the  Adriatic  by  the  erection  of 
Albania  into  a  principality  under  William  of  Wied. 
Turkey  regained  Adrianople.  The  net  result  of  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  was  to  make  Bulgaria  hostile  to 
all  its  neighbors  and  to  all  the  Powers,  and  to  leave 
Servia  dissatisfied  with  its  lack  of  an  outlet  to  the  sea 


should  turn  this  over  to  Bulgaria,  thereby 
giving  its  rival  an  outlet  to  the  /Egean,  Bul- 
garia would  probably  be  reconciled  to  a 
Greek  Salonica. 

So  far  for  Greece.  Fortunately,  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  have  also  officially  published 
a  territorial  programme.  The  Servian- 
Bulgarian  Treaty  of  19 12  contains  a  "secret 
clause,"  containing  an  arrangement  for 
carving  up  Macedonia.  Only  a  careful 
reference  to  the  map  makes  clear  this  some- 
what complicated  arrangement.  It  pro- 
vided for  three  classes  of  territory — one 
of  which  was  to  be  indisputably  Bulgarian, 
another  indisputably   Servian,   while  the 


third  area,  the  real  bone  of  contention,  was 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  a  stipulated 
programme.  The  secret-treaty  makers  as- 
signed all  territory  east  of  the  Struma 
River  unconditionally  to  Bulgaria.  Be- 
tween Servia  and  Montenegro  was  a  strip, 
averaging  about  fifty  miles  in  width, 
known  as  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar — a 
sanjak,  in  the  Turkish  administrative 
system,  being  a  subdivision  of  a  vilayet,  or 
province.  This  territory  was  to  be  as- 
signed unconditionally  to  Servia.  This 
left  a  large  area,  bound  on  the  north  by  the 
Shar  Dagh,  roughly  on  the  east  by  the 
Struma,  on  the  west  by  Albania,  and  on  the 
south  roughly  by  the  /Egean  Sea.  This  is 
Macedonia  proper,  the  small  area  which, 
as  the  headquarters  of  brigands,  massacres, 
conflicting  nationalities,  and  religious  and 
national  aspirations,  has  threatened  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  a  generation.  All 
Balkan  communities  have  quarreled  as  to 
whether  the  Macedonians  are  Bulgarian, 
Servian,  or  even  Greek;  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  discuss  this  question  at  the  present 
time.  The  point  is  that  the  Balkan  Alliance, 
in  its  original  terms,  left  the  disposition  of 
this  land  exclusively  to  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
The  secret  Servian-Bulgarian  Treaty 
expressed  a  pious  wish  that  Macedonia 
might  be  created  an  autonomous  prov- 
ince. Clearly  this  was  nothing  but  a 
pious  wish,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  pro- 
ceeded to  apportion  this  territory  in  case 
the  autonomous  state  became  impossible. 
It  drew  a  triangular  line  from  Kustendje 
southwesterly  to  the  Ochrida.  Territory 
north  and  west  of  this  line,  including  the 
important  city  of  Uskub,  was  to  be  Servian; 
territory  south  and  east,  including  Mon- 
astir  and  Ochrida,  was  to  be  Bulgarian.  The 
treaty  provided  that  this  proposed  divi- 
sion should  be  submitted  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia ;  if  he  approved,  then  it  was  to  stand ; 
if  he  disapproved,  then  the  two  contracting 
parties  agreed  to  accept  such  division  as  he 
defined.  This  decision  gave  the  lion's 
share  to  Bulgaria,  practically  making  it  the 
all-powerful  Balkan  state.  Clearly  it 
showed  remarkable  self-sacrifice  on  Ser- 
vians part,  especially  as  it  seemed  clear 
that  it  would  have  to  divide  the  Sanjak 
of  Novibazar,  the  only  territory  it  re- 
ceived unconditionally,  with  its  ally,  Men- 
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BALKAN    BOUNDARIES  AS  THEY  WOULD  BE  IF  "NATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS       WERE  REALIZED 

Servia  would  regain  its  lost  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  acquire  its  Slavic  relations  in  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  and  gain  an  outlet  to  the  sea  in  Dalmatia.  Roumania  would  "redeem"  its  4,000,000 
inhabitants  of  Transylvania  from  Hungarian  oppression  and  possibly  its  old  province  of  Bessarabia  from 
Russia.  Bulgaria  would  acquire  the  larger  part  of  Macedonia,  containing  many  thousand  Bulgarians,  gain 
a  good  port  on  the  /Egean  Sea  at  Kavala,  and  regain  lost  territory  in  the  Dobrudja.  Greece  would  incor- 
porate in  its  boundaries  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  /Egean  islands  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Constantinople  would  be  "neutralized"  and  free  passage  through  the  Dardanelles  would  be  guar- 
anteed to  the  ships  of  all  nations.  Some  such  arrangement  as  this  is  probably  the  solution  of  the  Quadruple 
Entente's  problem  of  bringing  the  Balkan  states  into  the  war  against  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey 


tenegro.  But,  according  to  representa- 
tions afterward  made,  there  were  certain 
understandings  not  put  down  in  written 
form.  The  treaty  said  nothing  about 
Albania.  It  was  understood,  however, 
that  Montenegro  and  Servia  were  to  in- 
vade this  country,  seize  the  splendid  har- 
bors of  Scutari  and  Durazzo,  and  thus  gain 
the  indispensable  outlets  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  possession  of  these  western 
territories  would  reconcile  Montenegro 
and  Servia  to  Bulgaria's  great  acquisitions 
in  Macedonia  and  would  reestablish  some- 
thing like  a  balance  of  power.     In  fact  this 


military  plan  succeeded  beautifully;  Mon- 
tenegro seized  Scutari,  Servia  captured 
Durazzo,  with  the  indispensable  slices  of 
Albania.  But  now  Austria  interfered,  and 
uncererrioniously  demanded  that  Monte- 
negro and  Servia  give  up  these  ports  and 
withdraw  their  troops.  The  little  Bal- 
kan Powers  had  to  obey.  But  this  meant 
the  loss  of  the  very  thing  for  which  Servia 
had  mainly  gone  to  war.  The  one  thing 
without  which  it  cannot  continue  to  exist  as 
a  nation  is  a  Mediterranean  seaport.  She 
now  declared  that  Bulgaria  must  give  it 
"compensation  "elsewhere;  that  the  famous 
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secret  treaty  must  be  re- 
vised. Bulgaria  perhaps 
technically  was  in  the 
right,  as  the  treaty  made 
no  reference  to  Bulgaria. 
Morally,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  Bul- 
garia ought  to  have  made 
things  easier  for  Ser- 
via.  This  dispute  precip- 
itated the  second  Balkan 
War,  and  Bulgaria,  when 
negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, suddenly  attacked 
both  its  allies.  Bulgaria 
paid  dearly  for  its  treach- 
ery. It  had  not  only  to 
fight  Servia  and  Greece, 
but  Roumania,  who  took 
advantage  of  its  weak- 
ness to  grab  the  Dobrud- 
ja,  and  Turkey,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  regain  Adrian- 
ople.  The  net  result  was 
that  Servia  and  Greece 
soon  had  Bulgaria  at  their 
mercy,  and  they  prompt- 
ly divided  the  disputed 


MR.    TAKE    JONESCO 

The  most  distinguished  statesman  of 
Roumania,  who  has  led  the  movement 
for  intervention  in  the  European  War  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies 
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territories  among  them- 
selves, leaving  Bulgaria 
out  in  the  cold.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  diplomats 
of  the  Entente  has  been, 
Will  Greece  and  Ser- 
via return  material  parts 
of  this  territory  to  their 
former  ally?  That  Greece 
could  do  this  and  still 
satisfy  its  "national  as- 
pirations'' has  been  made 
clear;  but  how  about 
Servia? 

And  here,  also,  diplo- 
macy saw  a  possible  solu- 
tion. A  reference  to  the 
map  discloses  one  sig- 
nificant fact;  that  is  that 
Bulgaria  can  expand  only 
within  the  Balkans.  It 
is  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  the  Black  Sea 
and  other  Balkan  com- 
munities. The  Allies,  in 
case  of  victory,  can  give 
it  "compensation"  in 
only  one  section,  and  that 


THE    FOREIGN    OFFICE    AT    BUCHARESF 
Its  sentiment  for  half  a  century  has  been  pro-French  and  anti-Austrian 
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CZAR    FERDINAND   OF    BULGARIA 

In  1908,  probably  by  understanding  with  Austria,  he  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  with 

himself  as  first  king  or  czar 


is  in  Macedonia.     This  is  not  only  a  mat-     tiny,"  for  Macedonia,  despite  Servian  pre- 
ter  of  geography,   but  of  ''manifest  des-     tentions,  is  overwhelmingly  Bulgarian  in 

race,  language,  and  sentiment.  So 
long  as  Servia  retains  this  province 
the  Balkans  have  merely  added  an 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  their  other  prob- 
lems; and  unhappily  Servia  has  alien- 
ated sympathy  by  following  the 
German  Alsatian  policy  in  treating 
its  new  Bulgarian  subjects.  But, 
though  Bulgaria  can  expand  only 
within  the  Balkans,  both  Servia  and 
Roumania,  like  Greece,  can  expand 
without.  Both  these  states  have 
their  "irredentas";  both  have  large 
adjoining  territories  with  kindred 
populations  that  they  aspire  to  in- 
corporate within  their  kingdom. 
Westward  of  Servia  are  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina — states  practically  as 
Servian  as  Servia  herself.  Adjoining 
these  states  are  Dalmatia,  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia — all  Servian  communi- 
ties held  in  subjection  by  Hungary. 
These  communities — Servia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and 
Slavonia — would  make  a  compact, 
harmonious,  and  homogeneous  state, 


QUEEN  ELEONORE  OF  BULGARIA 

Who  was  a  German  princess  of  the  minor  House  of 
Reuss-Kostritz  before  her  marriage  in  1908.  She  is  well 
known  for  her  interest  in  social  improvement 


which,  with  its  capital  at  Belgrade, 
would  make  a  strong  power,  and  have 
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HUHhN/,(JLLhkN     RULhKb    Oh     ANU-CbkMAN     RuUMANlA 

The  late    King  Carol   (wearing  a  cape),  with  his  nephew,  King  Ferdinand    (left-hand  figure  of  central 
group),  who  succeeded  him  on  his  death  last  October 


an  indispensable  coast  line  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Servians  propaganda  in  favor  of  such 
a  state  has  produced  indescribably 
acute  relations  between  her  and 
Austria;  many  secret  societies  have 
organized  and  preached  the  cause  to 
all  the  Slavic  nations;  the  culmin- 
ation of  the  whole  propaganda,  ac- 
cording to  Austria,  was  the  murder 
of  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  consort 
at  Sarajevo  a  year  ago.  Indeed, 
Austria's  famous  ultimatum  to  Ser- 
via  demanded  the  immediate  ces- 
sation of  this  Pan-Servian  crusade. 
Servia  has  preached  the  cause  more 
fervently  since  the  war  than  before. 
Such  a  state  would  realize  Servia's 
grandest  dreams:  "this  great  war," 
said  M.  Pashitch,  the  Servian  Prime 
Minister,  opening  the  Servian  par- 
liament last  December,  "from  the 
very  beginning  has  been  a  struggle 
for  the  emancipation  and  union  of 
all  our  brother  Servo-Croato-Slov- 
aks,  who  now  suffer  under  foreign 
rule."  Probably  Servia  would  sur- 
render Macedonia  to  Bulgaria  in 
return  for  such  a  splendid  accession 
as  this.  If  it  should  refuse  to  do  so, 
it  would  be  entitled  to  no  consider- 


ation and  demonstrate  its  unfitness  to  exist 
as  a  nation.     Should  the  Allies  win  and  re- 
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QUEEN    MARIE    OF    ROUMANIA 
The  daughter  of  the   Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  cousin  of 
King  George  of  Great    Britain.     Though  her  husband  is  a 
German  and  Catholic  she  is  strongly  English  and  Lutheran 
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M.    VENEZELOS,    M.    GESHOFF,    AND    M.    PASHITCH 
They  were  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  who,  in  1912,  accomplished  what  was 
regarded  as   an  impossible  diplomatic  feat — the   Balkan  Alliance  against  Turkey.     The  success  of  this 
Alliance  in  defeating  Turkey,  and  its  failure  as  manifested  by  the  quarrel  of  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria 
following  its  triumph,  was  one  cause  of  the  present  European  war 


distribute  Europe  on  the  basis  of  nation- 
ality, this  change  would  be  a  natural  one. 
As  to  Roumania,  it  also  can  expand  with- 
out its  own  borders,  for  it  would  receive 
Transylvania,  with  its  4,000,000  Rouman- 


ians, and  surrender  to  Bulgaria  that  portion 
of  the  Dobrudja  which  it  appropriated  in 
1913. 

The   completed    scheme — the    readjust- 
ments that  would  permit  Balkan  interven- 


SALONICA, 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 
OCCUPIED    BY    GREECE    IN    THE    BALKAN    WAR 


Austria  had  for  years  planned  to  make  it  her  outlet  into  the  /tgean  and  a  stepping  stone  to  the  great 
Austro-German  empire  in  Asia.  Its  cession  to  Bulgaria  would  probably  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
adjusting  the  present  Balkan  difficulties 
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tion  on  the  side  of  the  AlHes — is  now  fairly 
plain.  It  would  furnish  the  world  several 
new  nations,  and  nations  that  represent 
more  than  a  mere  hodge-podge  of  discord- 
ant peoples,  collected  in  haphazard  fashion; 
they  would  be  homogeneous  entities,  hav- 
ing the  same  or  similar  languages,  the 
same  ideals,  the  same  enthusiasms.  First 
there  would  be  the  new  Servia,  including 
the  present  nation  of  that  name  and  the 
affiliated  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Oalmatia,  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia.  There 
would  be  a  new  Rou- 
mania,  formed  of  the 
present  kingdom 
and  the  Rou- 
manians in  Tran- 


that  there  is  a  large  Greek  population  in 
Roumania  shows  how  hopeless  is  any  at- 
tempt to  make  boundary  lines  in  the  Bal- 
kans coincide  exactly  with  nationalities. 
Compared  with  the  present  situation,  how- 
ever, these  proposed  states  would  represent 
conditions  almost  ideal.  Despite  this, 
diplomacy  would  even  now  fmd  great  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  things.  The  Greek  mob 
howls  at  any  suggestion  that  Greece  shall 
give  up  sections  of  the 
conquered  territory 
to  Bulgaria.  Even 
German  hatred  for 
England  hardly  ap- 
proaches  the 
mutual  feelings  of 
Servia    and     Bul- 


MARSCHALL  VON  BIEBER- 
STEIN  (left) 
Who,  as  German  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  brought 
about  the  relations  that  have 
made  Turkey  practically  a  \'as- 
sal  of  the  German  Empire 


THE    LATE    COUNT   VON 
AEHRENTHAL    (rIGHT) 

Who,  as  Foreign  Minister 
of  Austro-Hungary,  violated 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1908 
by  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. This  was  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  events  that  finally 
ended  in  the  present  war 


syl  vania 
— perhaps 
those  in 
Bess  ar- 
abia.  There  would  be  a  real  Bulgaria, 
taking  in  the  large  Bulgarian  population 
in  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Finally  Greece, 
the  great  maritime  Power  of  the  East,  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Mediterranean 
Power,  with  her  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
/Egean  Sea.  No  one  asserts  that  these 
states,  racially  and  religiously,  would  con- 
stitute perfect  wholes.  There  would  still 
be  Greeks  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria;  still 
Bulgarians  in  Servia  and  Greece,  and  Ser- 
vians in  Bulgaria  and  Greece.     The  fact 


garia.  In  1912, 
however,  V  e  n  e  - 
zelos,  the  great 
Greek     premier, 

succeeded  in  mixing  oil  and  water  and 
producing  that  diplomatic  marvel  of  the 
century — the  Balkan  Alliance.  He  did 
this  by  showing  the  Balkan  States  that  they 
must  get  together  and  destroyTurkey  or  that 
Turkey  would  destroy  them.  A  similar 
situation  prevails  in  1 9 1 5 .  Out  of  a  mass  of 
complicated  facts,  one  thing  has  stood  out 
clearly:  the  status  quo  could  not  last.  All 
parties  regard  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest— 
scarcely  two  years  old — as  an  unstable  set- 
tlement.    Greece  and  Turkey  were  getting 
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A  BULGARIAN  CAVALRY 
SCOUT 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  BULGARIAN  GENERALS 

Great  as  were  Bulgaria's  military  triumphs,  it  came  out  of  the 
Balkan  wars  terribly  weakened.  In  the  provinces  which  Bulgaria 
seized  from  Turkey  the  adult  male  population  of  Bulgarians  in  1912 
was  700,000;  one  year  later,  300,000 

ready  to  go  to  purchased  two  American  warships  in  prep- 
war  when  the  aration  for  the  expected  attack.  Bulgaria 
European  would  not  have  hesitated  to  ally  herself 
conflagra-  with  Turkey  to  get  possession  of  Macedonia, 
tion  started,  At  the  first  opportunity  these  states  would 
and    Greece  rush   together  again.     The   knowledge  of 


BULGARIAN    INFANTRY 

Bulgaria's  participation  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  would  probably  solve  the  problem  of  Constantinople,  which 
has  engaged  a  large  French-F.nglish  land  and  naval  expedition 
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BALKAN 

They  claim  that  Roumania  is  a  Latin  community  left  along  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Danube,  and  that  its  people  are  descendants  of  Roman 
legionaries.  Their  language  is  essentially  Latin.  Physically  they  re- 
semble one  type  of  Italians 


this  fact,  and  the  fact  that  the  Balkans 
have  a  great  statesman  in  Venezelos,  have 
tended  to  incHne  their  minds  to  make  any 
reasonable  settlement.  The  Congress  that 
settles  this  war  ought  to  fix  European 
boundaries  for  a  century;  now,  or  never. 


is  the  time 
for  the  Bal- 
kan States 
to  assert 
their  nation- 
al claims. 


A  ROUMANIAN   INFANTRY- 
MAN 


ROUMANIAN    CAVALRY 
It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Roumanian  army  to  gain  the  Hungarian  province  of  Transylvania,  where  4,000,000 

Roumanians  have  been  maltreated  for  years 
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THE    CANNON    THAT    LOST 

A  Turkish  field  piece,  of  German  manufacture,  captured  by  the  Bulgarians  at  the  siege  of  Adrianople  in  the 

Balkan  War  of  1912 


To  assure  the  peace  of  Europe  these 
claims  should  be  settled.  The  restlessness 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans  under  un- 
natural boundaries — boundaries  that  have 


thrown  groups  of  each  race  under  the 
rule  of  aliens — has  been  a  constant  menace 
which  only  a  settlement  of  national  aspira- 
tions seems  likely  to  end. 


THE    CANNON    THAT    WON 
It  is  significant  of  the  alignment  of  the  Powers  in  the  present  European  conflict  that  in  the  Balkan  War 
of  1912  the  French  supplied  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Schneider-Creusot  guns  which  they  used  successfully 
against  the  lurks,  who  were  supplied  by  the  Germans  with  Krupp  guns 


THE  GREAT  RIVER 

III.    THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

A     TERRITORY     GOVERNED     BY      LAW-ABIDING      LAWLESSNESS — HOW     THE      RIVER 
RULES    ITS    DOMAIN    AND    HOW    MAN    TRIES    TO    RULE    THE    RIVER — OUT- 
LETS   AND    CUT-OFFS — THE    LANDS    BEHIND    THE    LEVEES 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


IF  YOU  spill  a  pail  of  water  on  a  dusty, 
slanting  floor,  the  water  will  not  run 
off  straight  with  the  grade,  it  will 
snake  its  way  downhill  in  sinuous  rib- 
bons, adapting  itself  automatically 
to  the  slight  inequalities  of  the  surface,  just 
as  rain  does  on  the  window-pane.  From 
an  aeroplane  a  thousand  feet  up  in  the  air  a 
river,  flowing  through  its  alluvial  plain, 
looks  exactly  like  the  wavy  ribbon  of  water 
poured  from  a  pail.  Big  streams  and  little 
streams  obey  the  same  laws. 

When  the  clouds  spill  rain  over  the  Ap- 
palachians or  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
the  water  runs  over  the  ground  in  sinuous 
rills  into  brooks  which  make  their  wavering 


way  into  rivers.  Precisely  like  the  rills 
and  the  brooks,  big  rivers  meander  toward 
the  sea.  All  the  time,  in  rill  or  brook  or 
river,  the  water  is  seeking  its  lowest  level, 
but  instead  of  encountering  only  dust  in 
its  path  it  finds  hills  and  varying  geological 
strata,  forests,  and  the  works  of  man. 
Balked  in  one  direction,  it  turns  imme- 
diately in  another.  Weak  obstructions, 
such  as  soft  alluvial  banks,  it  is  constantly 
attacking  and  overcoming.  Strong  bar- 
riers check  it  and  modify  its  natural  laws, 
making  it  do  things  it  would  not  do  if  left 
entirely  to  itself. 

Now  if  by  some  convulsion  of  Nature  all 
the  water   should   be   diverted   from   the 
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BLASTING    A    SNAG   OUT   OF   THE    RIVER    BED 
In  the  Kickapoo  Bend  of  the  Missouri  River,  by  the  use  of  dynamite.     The  later  steps  in  the  destruction 

of  the  snag  are  illustrated  on  the  facing  page 


FIRST    AID   TO   NAVIGATION 

The  snag-boat  J.   N.   Macomb,  one  of  the  great  inland  fleet  owned  and  operated  by  the  United  Stales 

Government  in  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  navigable  tributaries 
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A    RIVER    DERELICT 

Snag-boats,  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  "spot"  these  obstructions  that  are  continually  being 
sown  in  the  river  by  its  caving  banks,  grapple  for  them,  and  destroy  them 


THE    RIVER    GIVING    UP    ITS    DEAD 

Reeking,  like  the  unburied  debris  of  a  battlefield,  mouldering  trunks  are  dragged  to  the  surface,  sawed  into 
short  and  harmless  lengths,  and  sunk  again  in  deep  water 
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MAN-MADE    LAND 

II.     The  United  States  hydraulic  dredge  Pelee  clearing  the  Mississippi  channel,  95  miles  below  St.  Paul, 

and  using  the  dredged  soil  from  the  river  bed  to  reinforce  low  banks 
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WHERE    THE    RIVER    SHORTENS    ITS    COURSE 
A  bend  on  the  Missouri  River  a  few  days  before  a  cut-off  occurred.      Looking  downstream  on  the  left  and 

upstream  on  the  right 


WHERE    SNAGS    COME    FROM 
Whole  hillsides,  with  their  standing  timber,  slipping  into  the  river 
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THE    LAND    BEHIND   THE    LEVEES 

Before  the  high  water  of  1913.     Corn  and  alfalfa  in  the  drainage  district  north  of  Cairo,  111.,  protected 
from  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  by  means  of  dykes  built  and  maintained  by  local  taxation 


present  channels  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  and  their  beds,  from  source  to 
mouth,  should  thus  be  exposed  dry,  a  very 
curious   formation   would    be   revealed. 

As  you  traveled  down  through  the  for- 
saken channel  on  the  course  the  stream  had 


worn  for  itself  by  centuries  of  erosion,  you 
would  first  pass  through  a  deep  depression 
(it  might  be  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep)  and  circle  around  the  base  of 
a  high  concave  bank  arching  above  you. 
Then  you  would  climb  out  over  a  sandy 
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THE    LAND    BEHIND   THE    LEVEES 
11.     After  the  high  water  of  1913.       1  his  is  the  same  kind  of  land,  in  the  same  drainage  district,  as 
that  shown  in  the  photograph  above,  after  the  double  break  in  the  "Big  Four"  levee-railroad  embank- 
ment north  of  Cairo.  Ill, 


THUS    FAR    AND   NO    FARTHER 
The  river  has  overflowed  uncleared  land  on  its  banks,  and  has  reached  back  inland  half  a  mile  or  more 
to  attack  good  agricultural  acreage — an  instance  of  protection  divorced  from  navigation.     Owners  of  the 
unprotected  land  think  the  Government  ought  to  buy  it 
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STEPPING    STONES    DOWN    THE    OHIO 

One  of  the  Government's  completed  dams  in  the  Ohio  River  system,  which  maintains  a  navigable  depth  in 

a  series  of  basins.     A  steamboat  is  passing  through  the  lock  on  the  far  side 


WHERE    SIXTY    MILLION    DOLLARS    IS    GOING 

Work  proceeding  on  one  of  the  54  dams  with  which  the  Government  is  trying  to  maintain  a  navigable 

channel  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River 
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hill  and  get  on  the  other  side  of  this  river 
highway.  Diagonally  across  from  the 
first  hole,  then,  you  would  go  down  deep 
again  into  another  depression,  and  so  on 
you  would  progress  up  and  down  for 
hundreds  of  miles  if  you  had  to  travel  on 
foot  or  on  horseback  by  the  Mississippi 
road  from  Cairo  to  Baton  Rouge. 

When  the  water  flows  down  over  that 
road,  the  whole  river  is  a  succession  of  deep 
pools,  lying  in  alternate  bends  with  sand- 
hills— crossings,  the  pilots  call  them — be- 
tween them;  first  a  pool  and  then  a  sand- 
hill, and  over  every  pool  a  concave  bend 
the  position  of  which  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  bends  next  above  and  below  it.  It 
is  as  though  the  stream  had  all  these  long 
years  been  battledoring  and  shuttle-cocking 
itself  through  the  valley  across  a  series  of 
ridges.  When  you  watch  a  steamboat 
navigating  the  channel  at  low  water,  she 
often  looks  as  though  she  were  tacking, 
like  a  sailboat  against  the  wind. 

These  sandhills  which  separate  the  pools 
— there  are  forty-three  of  them  below 
Cairo  with  an  average  length  of  about  800 
feet — come  up  very  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  at  low  river  stages,  sometimes 
within  four  or  five  feet  of  it.  On  the  tops 
of  them  lie  dead  and  drowned  trees, 
anchored  by  their  matted,  up-torn  roots  or 


sullenly  drifting.  These  hills  are  the  bars, 
and  the  derelict  trees  are  the  snags,  which 
obstruct  navigation  at  low  water.  Be- 
cause of  them  big  fleets  of  Governm.ent 
dredges  and  snag-boats  are  maintained. 

In  its  very  lawlessness  the  Mississippi 
is  obeying  laws  inexorable  in  their  opera- 
tion. It  is  constantly  endeavoring  to 
adapt  its  volume  into  the  easiest  negotia- 
tion of  the  379-foot  drop — increased  to 
413  feet  at  flood  stages — between  St. 
Louis  and  Gulf  level.  The  soft  banks, 
which  it  must  erode  when  they  check  its 
course  at  an  angle,  it  eats  out,  and  carries, 
pushes,  and  rolls  its  booty  away  to  make 
bars  with  downstream.  Thus  checked 
and  arrested,  as  it  feels  its  way  blindly  and 
inexorably  downhill,  it  is  constantly  mak- 
ing and  re-making  its  channel,  preserving 
its  integrity  and  its  length,  maintaining 
always  the  relation  which  must  exist 
between  its  own  velocity  and  the  resisting 
power  of  its  banks. 

The  straighter  course,  deeper  banks, 
and  more  permanent  channel  below 
Red  River  and  Baton  Rouge  are  due  to 
the  flatter  slope  of  the  Mississippi  from 
that  point  to  the  Gulf,  which  causes  less 
current  and  therefore  less  caving  of  the 
bank.  From  here  south,  therefore,  you 
will  find  levees  and  banks  almost  identical. 


THE    MEANDERING    MISSISSIPPI 
The  characteristically  tortuous  steamboat  channel  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  famous  New  Madrid  bend 
where  a  steamboat,  that  is  twenty  miles  away  by  the  channel,  can  be  seen  across  a  mile  of  land.     The  river 
is  a  succession  of  deep  pools  lying  in  alternate  bends  with  sandhills  between  the  pools 
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the  channel  thus,  by  the  constant  flowing 
of  the  river  in  the  same  course,  remaining 
clear  and  deep. 

It  is  this  apparent  whim  of  the  river, 
its  law-abiding  lawlessness,  which  the 
engineers  call  the  river's  regimen,  the 
inevitable  self-accommodation  of  a  stream 
flowing  through  alluvial  land.  When  the 
floods  come  they  simply  exaggerate  nor- 
mal conditions  and  further  complicate  a 
problem  which  is  already  complicated 
enough  at  less  than  bank-full  stages. 

UNDERSTANDING   THE    RIVER 

For  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  Mississippi  problem  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  providing  for  recurring  acts  of 
God.  It  exists  all  the  time,  365  days  a 
year.  It  is  a  low-water  difficulty  as  well 
as  a  high-water  peril;  it  involves  keeping 
navigable  depths  in  the  channel  as  well  as 
keeping  navigation  off  the  riparian  corn 
and  cotton  fields;  it  associates  intimately 
the  interests  of  navigation  and  conserva- 
tion, and  in  every  one  of  these  phases  the 
engineering  part  of  the  problem,  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms,  is  first  a  matter  of  under- 
standing and  accepting  the  river's  regimen 
as  a  pervading  and  persistent  fact,  and 
then  in  so  dealing  with  that  fact  as  to 
make  of  the  river  a  beneficent  ally  instead 
of  a  useless  neutral  or  a  merciless  foe;  to 
turn  the  river's  very  whim  to  use;  to  con- 
vert its  lawlessness,  which  already  obeys 
Nature's  laws,  into  conformity  with  the 
statutory  laws  of  seven  states. 

The  mistakes  in  engineering  theory  and 
practice  on  the  Mississippi  have  generally 
come  from  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
river's  regimen ;  in  treating  it  as  if  it  were 
a  canal,  or  a  lake,  or  a  Bay  of  Fundy. 

That  was  the  trouble  with  Sir  William 
Willcocks,  who  built  the  Assuan  Dam 
across  two  miles  of  Egyptian  desert  to 
turn  the  Nile  into  an  irrigation  ditch,  and 
then,  after  one  day  under  an  umbrella 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  last  year,  wrote  ex- 
tensively in  the  press  of  this  country  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Mississippi  was  merely 
another  Nile  or  Euphrates. 

Extremists  of  all  types  make  the  same 
kind  of  mistake:  those  who  would  double- 
track  the  river  all  the  way  from  Cairo 
to  New  Orleans;  those  who  would  make 


counties  into  impounding  reservoirs;  and 
those  who  advocate  diverting  the  levee 
appropriations  from  up-river  states  into 
the  carving  out  of  new  channels  in  the  form 
of  outlets  south  of  Red  River  Landing. 
The  cranks  who  would  make  a  600-mile 
cataract  by  cutting  through  all  the  ser- 
pentining bends  between  Kentucky  and 
the  Gulf  make  this  mistake  and  so  do  the 
"levees-only"  enthusiasts,  who  would  ex- 
pend all  Federal,  state,  and  local  appro- 
priations in  making  a  colossal  canal  out  of 
the  Mississippi,  no  matter  what  happened 
at  the  source  or  Gulf  ends  of  it. 

THE   CASE    AGAINST    LEVEES 

Now  the  objections  to  levees,  it  must  be 
understood,  are  collectable  under  two 
heads:  first,  the  scientific  objections  to 
the  levee  method  of  dealing  with  the  flood 
and  navigation  problems  of  great  rivers; 
and  secondly,  the  political,  sectional  ob- 
jections which  arise  from  a  very  human 
reluctance  in  one  locality  to  see  so  much 
money  spent  in  another.  In  each  class 
of  objection  there  is  a  certain  element  of 
justice.  For  example,  it  may  be  well 
maintained  that  the  Governmental  ''pro- 
tection" of  alluvial  lands  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  if  not  primarily  a  work  of 
reclamation,  at  least  has  reclamatfon  and 
land  development  as  a  very  important  by- 
product. The  great  basins  of  the  St. 
Francis,  the  Yazoo,  and  the  Tensas  were, 
before  the  building  of  the  levees,  subject 
to  the  burden  of  storing  surplus  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  during  the  spring  floods. 
They  were  overflowed  almost  annually. 

Unquestionably  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  Federal  money  in  levee  construc- 
tion, which  has  fortified  these  great  basins 
with  20-cents-a-cubic-yard  ramparts  along 
their  river  borders,  has  directly  increased 
the  value  of  all  the  protected  private  land 
behind  these  ramparts.  Levees  have  made 
drainage  companies,  development  com- 
panies; levees  have  made  levee  boards,  and 
levees  have  made  money. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  an  ambitious  development  company 
has  profited  by  the  protection  afforded  by 
levees  in  reclaiming  great  areas  of  swamp 
land  is  found  in  the  St.  Francis  Basin. 
This  company,  with  offices  at  Cape  Gir- 
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ardeau,  Mo.,  began  in  1901  to  drain  por- 
tions of  seven  counties,  at  that  time  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  cypress  swamp.  The 
land  was  submerged  by  the  overflow  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Little  River  clear  up  to  the  Trisco  Rail- 
road tracks,  where  they  seek  high  land 
back  on  the  foothills  of  the  Ozarks,  Here 
and  there  over  that  area  land  could  be 
bought  for  I2  an  acre  or  less.  Out  of 
the  total  488,050  acres  in  this'district,  56,000 
have  been,  or  are  in  process  of  being, 
reclaimed. 

To  drain  extensive  swamp  areas  by  the 
dredging  methods  now  employed  costs 
from  $6  to  $12  an  acre.  To  that  you  must 
add  from  $20  to  ^30  more  an  acre  for 
clearing,  so  that  before  you  can  plant  any- 
thing in  the  ground  the  land  has  increased 
in  value,  by  the  work  put  into  it,  fifteen 
times  or  more. 

The  character  of  the  soil  would  justify 
an  even  greater  expenditure  than  this,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Delta  the  expenses  of 
complete  reclamation  run  as  high  as  J75 
an  acre.  In  this  deep  alluvion  no  com- 
mercial fertilizer  or  manure  is  needed. 
Thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  is 
only  a  fair  average  for  such  land;  fifty, 
sixty,  and  even  seventy-five  bushels  are 
reported  in  several  parts  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri.  Off  the  same  acreage,  without 
fertilizer,  and  sometimes  without  even  plow- 
ing, come  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels 
of  threshed  peas  and  a  ton  of  pea  hay 
worth  $15  a  ton. 

Land  with  that  amount  of  fertility  in 
it  is  easily  worth  J 100  to  J 125  an  acre, 
so  that  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  there 
are  at  least  reasonable  profits  for  the 
development  companies  and  the  real  estate 
agencies  which  work  with  them. 

Improvement  companies,  such  as  the  one 
at  Cape  Girardeau,  are  organized  by  state 
law  and  compose  a  regular  state  depart- 
ment, like  a  levee  district.  Their  bond 
issue  is  secured  by  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  land  that  is  to  be  improved,  and 
interest  on  the  bonds  is  paid  by  taxes. 
This  particular  company  has  acquired 
possession  of  nearly  all  the  remaining 
swamp  land  in  the  state. 

The  company's  chief  engineer  took 
me    on    a    two-day's    trip    in   his    Ford 


from  Cape  Girardeau  through  three  of  the 
river  counties  where  his  reclamation  work 
was  in  progress  or  where  the  results  of 
earlier  reclamation  were  to  be  seen.  He 
showed  me  level  lakes  of  wheat,  with 
patches  of  green,  young  corn,  and 
a  little  alfalfa  here  and  there.  In  some 
districts  of  Missouri  they  cut  alfalfa 
five  times  a  year.  No  exploiter  would 
have  had  to  say  a  word  about  these  rich 
redeemed  portions  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
Scott,  and  Stoddard  counties. 

At  least  once  in  every  mile  the  little 
Ford  bucked  over  rickety  bridges  span- 
ning the  drainage  ditches  which  make 
a  vast  checkerboard  of  this  whole  area. 
These  ditches  made  the  prosperity  I  saw 
in  the  great  green  and  golden  squares  of 
fertility  traced  by  them.  They  were 
grass-grown;  hogs  wallowed  in  them,  fleets 
of  domestic  ducks  cruised  in  them.  But 
back  in  the  swamps  we  found  conditions 
as  they  must  have  been  in  the  now  planted 
and  populated  neighboring  area  only  a 
few  years  ago.  There  were  vistas  of 
freshly  dug  canals  where  converging  banks 
of  black  mud  stretched  away  to  meet  like 
railroad  tracks  on  a  prairie.  Under  the 
engineer's  guidance  I  saw  portions  of 
more  than  100  miles  of  interlocking  water- 
ways, all  freshly  dug,  all  with  black  mud 
ramparts  rimming  hot  canals  and  marking 
their  boundary  from  dense  standing  timber. 

What  is  being  carried  out  in  the  St. 
Francis  Basin  other  companies  are  push- 
ing in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
More  than  1,000  miles  of  these  drainage 
canals  have  been  dug  in  the  alluvial  Delta 
since  1901,  and  this  enormous  system,  with 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  agricultural 
land  which  it  makes  possible  for  culti- 
vation and  habitation,  is  dependent  upon 
protection  from  the  Great  River. 

The  association  of  these  development 
and  reclamation  interests  with  the  efforts 
of  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
secure  insurance  from  the  river  risk  is  per- 
fectly natural,  precisely  in  the  same 
category  with  legitimate  land-holding  inter- 
ests which  back  up  great  irrigation  pro- 
jects of  the  West.  The  history  of  the 
levee  system  along  the  Mississippi  River 
is  simply  an  episode  in  the  long  struggle 
of    mankind    from    time    immemorial    to 
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reclaim  for  cultivation  all  fertile,  alluvial 
plains  of  rivers  all  over  the  world.  Money 
cannot  be  expended  for  a  better  purpose. 
But  it  ought  to  be  properly  spent;  it 
ought  to  be  used,  not  wasted. 

SPENDING   MONEY   ON    THE    RIVER 

The  Congressional  Record  of  the  last 
Congress  contained  hundreds  of  pages  of 
debate  and  filibustering  on  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill,  the  Newlands  bill,  and  the 
Ransdell-Humphreys  bill,  all  of  which 
legislation  immediately  concerned  the  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi.  A  certain  amount 
of  the  objection  to  the  appropriations  con- 
templated in  these  bills  came  from  public 
spirit,  a  certain  part  from  incomplete 
information  regarding  the  subject,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  from  Congressmen 
representing  districts  not  directly  benefited 
by  the  appropriations. 

In  so  far  as  the  annual  storm  of  objection 
against  the  expenditure  of  large  Govern- 
ment appropriations  for  river  improvement 
is  concerned,  there  would  seem  to  be  at 
least  this  one  just  compromise,  a  com- 
promise which  is  fair  in  theory  and  is 
fortified  by  a  first-hand,  unprejudiced 
inspection  of  the  lands  and  the  greatest 
river  concerned. 

The  National  Government  ought  not  to 
bear  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
levee  and  revetment  work  as  it  is  now 
bearing  in  some  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Take  the  St.  Francis  Basin,  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  as  an  instance:  lands 
there  fifteen  years  ago  worth  only  from  $1 
to  $5  an  acre  are  now  valued  at  from  $50 
to  $125  an  acre,  the  advance  in  valuation 
due  directly  to  the  closure  of  the  St.  Francis 
Basin  by  levees  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Yet  these  lands  have  not 
contributed,  on  an  average,  to  the  best  of 
my  information,  more  than  $5  an  acre 
toward  this  insurance.  It  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  require  a  contribution 
from  lands  so  extensively  benefited  in 
valuation  of  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
the  increment  in  value  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment's work. 

Farther  south,  in  the  older  levee  dis- 
tricts in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  counties 
bordering  on  the  river,  the  local  authorities 
have  in  the  past  done  their  full  share  in 


paying  for  river  protection.  But  nearly 
alil  of  them  now  are  lining  up  behind  a 
movement  to  try  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bear  all  the  expenses  in  the 
future.  Taking  the  upper  Yazoo  district, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  before,  as  an 
example,  lands  having  complete  protection 
increase  constantly  in  value.  Such  lands 
should  keep  on  bearing  their  share  of  the 
expense,  just  as  the  upper  Yazoo  district 
lands  have  done. 

FAINT-HEARTED    LEGISLATION 

Another  objection  to  the  levee  system, 
and  another  grievance  against  the  way  in 
which  the  problem  of  the  Great  River  has 
hitherto  been  approached,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ineffective  expenditure  of  such  appro- 
priations as  have  already  been  made,  an 
ineffectiveness,  however,  which  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this  apparent  wastefulness.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  the 
engineers  to  figure  accurately  on  the  data 
provided  by  different  floods  and  the  whim- 
sical history  of  the  river;  in  the  second 
place,  the  framers  of  legislation  have  been 
faint-hearted  and  pusillanimous  in  going 
before  the  country  for  appropriations. 

For  example,  in  1898,  after  an  investi- 
gation of  several  months,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  reported  upon 
the  testimony  of  Col.  Robert  S.  Taylor 
and  Col.  G.  L.  Gillespie,  both  at  that  time 
members  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, that: 

'Mt  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  to 
complete  the  entire  levee  system  from  the 
head  of  the  St.  Francis  Basin  to  the  head 
of  the  Passes,  at  a  grade  sufficiently  high 
and  strong  to  afford  complete  protection 
against  floods  at  the  highest  possible  stage, 
the  sum  of  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000.'' 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  19 12,  Colonel 
Townsend,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  said  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  that  it  would 
cost  $58,000,000  to  build  existing  levees 
to  the  height  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
flood  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  that 
the  estimate  for  revetment  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  levees,  was 
''about  $90,000,000."  These  are  only  two 
quotations  from  a  great  number  of  widely 
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diverging  estimates  by  Government  and 
other  civil  engineers  on  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  hold  the  Great  River. 
Such  estimates  in  their  divergence  prove 
that  the  theory  that  an  Army  engineer  is 
incapable  of  mistakes  is  not  well  founded. 

The  advocates  of  the  Ransdell-Hum- 
phreys  bill  lobbied  hard  all  through  the 
Sixty-third  Congress  with  a  bill  appro- 
priating J6o,ooo,ooo  for  the  complete 
leveeing  of  the  river  between  Cairo  and 
New  Orleans  to  the  standard  grade  and 
the  thorough  revetment  of  its  banks.  The 
trouble  with  that  bill  was  not  that  it  asked 
too  much — the  ground  on  which  it  was 
fought  and  defeated — but  that  it  did  not 
ask  half  enough. 

SenatorNewlands'siitaniclegislation,  ad- 
vocating the  appropriation  of  $600,000,000 
for  waterways  all  over  the  United  States, 
sets  aside  only  $100,000,000  for  the  Miss- 
issippi portion  of  the  entire  area. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
the  cost  of  an  efficient  system  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi will  be  materially  greater  than  any 
official  estimate  yet  presented  to  Congress. 
On  page  3,445  of  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  19 14  is  a  fair  basis  for 
computation.  It  is  there  stated  that 
163,000,000  cubic  yards  of  fill — which  is 
probably  an  under-estimate — are  required 
to  complete  the  levee  system  to  its  present 
provisional  grade  and  section.  A  very 
conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  per  cubic 
yard  is  20  cents.  That  figure  does  not, 
of  course,  include  revetment  and  it  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  the  land,  nor  the 
loss  due  to  wear,  which  in  1913  amounted 
to  1. 86  per  cent. 

I  A  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
complete  treatment  of  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  by  revetment  is  contained  in 
a  report  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission published  in  House  Document 
638,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session. 
That  gives  $157,800,000,  although  in  the 
opinion  of  the  engineers  who  prepared  that 
report  less  than  half  of  that  amount  would 
be  actually  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  existing  lines  of  levee. 

Such  divergence  in  professional  opinion 
and  the  habit  of  recurring  floods  to  overtop 
or  undermine  the  levees  has  weakened  the 
confidence    of    Congress    in    the    special 


advocacy  of  flood-control  measures.  Be- 
fore a  Congressional  state  of  mind,  toward 
which  these  inconsistent  estimates  merely 
constitute  one  cause,  the  framers  of  bills 
for  work  on  the  Mississippi  appear  with 
a  heavy  burden  of  proof  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. Like  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the 
Great  River  suffers  from  politics.  Fram- 
ers of  legislation  ask  for  what  they  think 
they  can  get  and,  in  order  to  get  even  a 
fair  proportion  of  what  they  ask  for,  they 
are  obliged  to  distribute  the  appropria- 
tions over  wide  fields.  Hence  the  insidious 
legislation  known  as  the  "pork  barrel.'' 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  get  anywhere 
with  this  Mississippi  problem,  we  have  got 
to  divorce  the  whole  subject  of  its  cost 
from  the  false  economy  which  has  always 
been  injected  into  its  discussion.  If  to 
deal  finally  with  this  great  problem  involves 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $300,000,000, 
the  money  would  be  well  spent. 

We  must  remember  that  this  great 
drainage  ditch  of  the  Nation  brings  down 
the  run-off  of  thirty-one  states  and  leaves 
it  to  be  cared  for  by  the  six  states  which 
border  the  lower  Mississippi.  The  domain 
to  be  protected  is  29,000  square  miles,  or 
19,000,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  an  empire 
that  is  asking  for  protection.  A  cotton 
crop  as  large  as  the  entire  bumper  growth 
of  1914  in  the  United  States  could  be 
produced  in  that  fertile  acreage  by  intelli- 
gent, protected  cultivation.  The  high 
water  of  19 12  converted  half  of  it — an 
area  greater  than  the  states  of  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts 
— into  an  inland  sea. 

THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER   COMMISSION 

There  are  two  other  troubles  with  the 
Great  River:  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission and  the  Mississippi  River  Levee 
Association.  To  criticise  the  first  is  a 
kind  of  profanity;  the  really  patriotic 
aims  of  the  second  may  be  appropriately 
divorced  from  some  of  its  methods. 

In  a  figurative  sense,  the  Great  River 
flows  through  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, a  body  organized  under  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1879  and  authorized  to  super- 
vise the  work  in  general  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  allotment  of  appro- 
priations.    In    the   working    out    of    this 
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scheme  the  Commission  is  really  the  dis- 
tributing agent  or  medium  through  which 
the  various  levee  boards,  organized  under 
their  state  acts,  obtain  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  levees  and  the  consequent  reclama- 
tion of  the  alluvial  lands  behind  them. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  understood 
that  only  one  state  in  the  Delta  gives  direct 
state  aid,  and  that  is  Louisiana.  In  the 
other  levee  districts  the  state  simply 
permits  the  riparian  counties  affected  to 
organize  themselves  into  levee  districts 
and  then  grants  them  the  privilege  of 
taxing  themselves. 

In  the  disposition  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions the  chief  source  of  river  contracts  is 
found,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  powerful 
political  influence  which  always  shadows 
the  distribution  of  public  funds  should 
prejudice  the  disposition  of  big  allotments 
to  levee  boards  composed  for  many  years 
of  the  same  coteries  of  officers,  contrac- 
tors, and  engineers.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  annual  or  occasional  disbursement  of 
these  river  appropriations  should  come  to 
have  something  of  the  nature  of  harvest 
in  localities  so  governed  and  constituted. 

As  at  present  constituted,  it  is  at  least 
arguable  that  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission has  survived  its  usefulness.  There 
are  evidences  of  dry  rot  in  it,  as  must  be 
the  case  with  any  similar  body  which,  ever 
since  1879,  with  a  long-term  membership, 
has  spent  on  an  average  all  but  two  weeks 
of  every  year  in  offices. 

What  the  Great  River  needs  in  the  way 
of  a  commission  is  a  body  of  men  who  are 
actually  on  the  job.  For  example,  the 
Ohio  River  Board  is  composed  of  four 
United  States  engineers,  all  of  whom  are 
regularly  in  charge  of  their  districts  on 
the  river  and  meet  together  occasionally 
with  a  fifth,  junior  officer,  who  is  the  re- 
corder of  the  board.  A  Mississippi  River 
Commission  to  be  most  effective  should  be 
similarly  organized.  The  work  is  easily  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to 
justify  handling  it  as  the  Panama  Canal 
construction  was  handled,  not  with  a 
comparatively  academic  aloofness,  but  by 
the  members  of  a  commission  who  them- 
selves should  have  actual  charge  of  the 
work  throughout  the  river's  course  and 
not,  as  at  present,  visiting  their  territory 


only  twice  a  year,  covering  the  distance 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  in  a  week's 
or  ten-days'  trip. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI   RIVER  LEVEE  ASSOCIATION 

Sometimes,  as  one  travels  down  the 
river  in  an  inquiring  frame  of  mind,  one 
almost  loses  sight  of  the  river  among  the 
recriminations  of  those  who  believe  in 
different  ways  of  controlling  it.  The  only 
organized  interstate  body  in  the  Valley 
which  has  as  its  object  the  direction  of 
national  attention  toward  the  problem  we 
are  discussing  is  the  Mississippi  River 
Levee  Association,  with  headquarters  at 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

This  association  has  accomplished  a 
lot  of  good  work  in  its  propaganda  but 
it  has  been  somewhat  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Newlands-Broussard 
bill,  such  opposition  being  traceable  to 
local  political  causes,  fortified  by  strong 
sectional  dedication  against  the  "levees 
only"  plan  of  flood  prevention  and  aid  to 
navigation. 

The  Levee  Association  is  closely  identi- 
fied with  Senator  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana, 
and  Representative  Humphreys,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, the  two  sponsors  of  the  compromise 
bill  which  failed  in  the  last  Congress  to 
put  sixty  millions  of  Federal  dollars  entirely 
into  dykes  and  revetment  work  between 
Cairo  and  the  Passes.  On  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Levee  Association  are 
many  well  known  names,  and  several  rail- 
roads whose  tracks  run  through  the  Delta 
appear  modestly  on  its  subscription  list 
to  the  quiet  tune  of  one  thousand  dollars 
apiece.  But  as  an  effective  working  body, 
the  Mississippi  River  Levee  Association 
is  reducible  to  just  two  men:  Mr.  A.  S. 
Caldwell,  of  Memphis,  and  Mr.  John  Fox, 
a  civil  engineer  and  native  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Caldwell  stays  in  Memphis  most 
of  the  time  but  makes  speeches  in  other 
cities.  He  is  personally  interested  in 
lands  along  the  river  and  in  navigation 
upon  it,  and  patriotically  interested  in 
making  a  national  project  out  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi problem. 

Mr.  Fox,  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, spends  nearly  all  his  time  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  sessions  of  Congress. 
With  a  certain  amount  of  naivete  Mr.  Fox 
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says  in  his  propaganda  that  "there  are 
no  selfish  motives  prompting  the  actions 
of  those  participating  in  this  great  pubHc 
work''  and  in  the  same  sentence  says  that 
those  who  contribute  funds  for  its  support 
are  "those  whose  interests  suflFer  loss  in 
times  of  flood/' 

In  so  far  as  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Levee  Association,  as 
set  forth  in  its  printed  matter,  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  Nation  in  general  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  particular 
that  the  control  of  the  floods  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  is  a  national  duty,  its 
work  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Its  mistake  has  come  in  tying  itself  up 
to  a  special  piece  of  legislation,  advocating 
a  particular  remedy  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  in  not  being  apparently  quite 
frank  in  the  estimates  submitted  in  sup- 
port of  such  legislation.  The  association, 
like  the  bill  to  which  it  has  tied  itself, 
savors  a  little  bit  of  utilitarianism,  of 
opportunism,  of  "getting  away  with  it." 
It  suffers  in  that  way  just  as  the  Newlands 
legislation,  as  drafted,  seems  to  a  layman 
unpractical,  bulky,  and  barren  of  expedi- 
tious results — vague  and  altruistic. 

RESERVOIRS  AND  THEIR  ADVOCATES 

Just  as  the  levee  crowd  can't  see  any 
good  in  reservoirs  or  outlets,  people  in 
Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans  are  not  a 
bit  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  the 
levees  and  their  builders.  When  Sir 
William  Willcocks,  fresh  from  his  chaining 
of  the  Nile,  arrived  in  this  country  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  his  professional 
opinion  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  various 
factions  interested  in  solving  the  Mis- 
sissippi problem.  Sir  William  spent  a 
whole  day  at  Memphis,  very  uncomfort- 
ably, because  it  rained  that  day.  He 
might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  and 
discomfort  of  the  trip.  He  found  in  the 
Mississippi  merely  corroboration  of  his 
own  predetermined  theories  of  flood  con- 
trol, obtained  in  a  long  experience  on  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 

The  reservoir  cohorts  welcomed  his 
utterances  as  they  seemed  to  confirm  their 
own  views.  Sir  William  made  several 
suggestions,  but  his  chief  idea  is  one  very 
often    advanced    by    the   anti-levees-only 


people,  namely,  the  use  of  impounding 
reservoirs  to  take  off  the  crest  of  floods 
and  thus  maintain  the  stream  within  its 
leveed  banks. 

Reservoirs  of  this  character  are  of  two 
kinds:  comparatively  small  ones  built  in 
groups  near  the  sources  of  confluent  streams 
flowing  into  the  Mississippi;  and  enormous 
artificial  lakes  near  the  main  course  of  the 
river  itself.  Needless  to  say  this  second 
type  of  reservoir  exists  only  in  theory. 
A  series  of  small  reservoirs  has  been  built 
by  the  Government  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Pitts- 
burg Flood  Commission  has  prepared 
plans  for  the  building  of  a  similar  system 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny,  Mon- 
ongahela,  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  their  trib- 
utaries, mainly  for  the  protection  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  Pittsburg 
Commission's  reservoir  system  is  about 
59,500,000,000  cubic  feet.  To  give  a 
definite  idea  of  what  this  figure  means  we 
may  compare  it  with  the  capacity  of  the 
system  of  reservoirs  already  built  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chief  engineer's  report  on 
the  practicability  of  impounding  reservoirs, 
the  total  capacity  of  this  system, 
95,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  makes  an  aver- 
age difference  of  only  one  foot  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  river  at  St.  Paul,  about  200 
miles  below,  the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburg 
and  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Paul  being 
comparable  streams. 

Conditions  are  extremely  favorable  for 
reservoir  construction  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mississippi  but,  while  those  which 
the  Government  has  built  there  materially 
do  increase  the  low  water  discharge  at 
St.  Paul  and,  to  the  extent  just  stated, 
may  reduce  flood  heights,  yet  a  hundred 
miles  farther  down  the  river  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  their  influence  during 
either  high  or  low  water.  The  principle 
to  be  deduced  from  this  uncontested  fact 
is  that  a  source  reservoir  or  a  group  of 
them  must  be  close  to  the  locality  to  be 
benefited  or  their  value  rapidly  diminishes. 
For  regulating  the  lower  Mississippi  by 
reservoirs,  therefore,  the  source  stream 
type  cannot  be  considered  a  substitute 
for  levees. 
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Colonel  Townsend,  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Commission,  was  also  ap- 
pointed on  the  Board  to  investigate  the 
reservoir  project  above  Pittsburg.  In  his 
report  of  19 14  he  uses  these  very  interesting 
figures: 

The  Pittsburg  Flood  Commission  has  a 
carefully  prepared  project  which  proposes  to 
store,  in  seventeen  reservoirs,  fifty-nine  billion 
cubic  feet  of  water  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$21,000,000,  which  I  consider  very  reasonable. 
But  I  made  a  little  computation  to  see  what  that 
figure  meant  when  translated  into  a  unit 
applicable  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  found 
that  during  less  than  seven  hours  59,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  flowed  by  the  latitude  of 
Red  River  at  the  crest  of  the  recent  (1913) 
flood,  and,  based  on  the  estimate  of  the  Flood 
Commission,  it  would  therefore  require  more 
than  $73,000,000  to  build  reservoirs  to  hold  the 
water  that  passed  down  the  river  in  one  day. 
If  reliance  is  placed  on  reservoirs  provision 
must  also  be  made  for  the  other  forty-eight 
days  the  river  was  above  a  bank-full  stage. 

The  scheme  of  flood  control  above  Pitts- 
burg must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  work  of  building  dams  in  the  Ohio 
between  Pittsburg  and  Cairo.  The  latter 
undertaking,  for  which  $60,000,000  has 
already  been  appropriated,  is  rather  a 
low  water  than  a  high  water  expedient, 
purely  in  the  interests  of  navigation.  The 
fifty-three  dams  appropriated  for,  thirteen 
of  which  have  already  been  constructed, 
will  make  a  series  of  stepping  stones  down 
the  Ohio,  insuring  a  depth  of  nine  feet 
throughout  its  course. 

Those  who  do  not  put  all  their  faith  in 
source  stream  control  advocate,  as  did 
Sir  William  Willcocks,  great  impounding 
lakes  lower  down  the  river.  A  very  brief 
analysis  of  just  what  this  would  involve  in 
the  case  of  the  proposed  turning  of  the 
St.  Francis  Basin  into  such  a  reservoir  will 
suffice  to  shed  light  on  the  whole  subject. 
The  St.  Francis  Basin  contains  about  6,000 
square  miles.  Between  Cape  Girardeau 
and  its  southernmost  drainage  point  there 
is  a  drop  of  129  feet.  To  have  retained 
the  Mississippi  flood  of  19 12  within  its 
banks  would  have  required  a  reservoir  in 
the  St.  Francis  territory  of  7,000  square 
miles,  an  area  slightly  less  than  that  of 
New    Jersey.     And    these    figures    leave 


entirely  out  of  account  the  question  of 
condemning  as  a  reservoir  site  some  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  Valley,  valued  at 
$100  or  more  an  acre.  Granted  that  all 
this  stupendous  engineering  and  the 
sacrifice  of  7,000  square  miles  of  habit- 
able and  cultivatable  country  were  once 
achieved,  the  floods  would  thereby  be 
reduced  only  between  two  and  three  feet 
in  height. 

THE  OUTLET  THEORY  OF  CONTROL 

As  you  approach  the  outlet  theory  of 
flood  control  it  is  well  to  carry  with  you  the 
fact  that  this  river  at  its  highest  stage 
pours  down  twelve  times  as  much  water  as 
goes  over  Niagara  Falls:  that  is,  2,300,000 
cubic  feet  a  second.  At  once  it  will  be 
clear  that  by  an  outlet  you  would  make 
another  river  which  would  have  to  be 
leveed,  and,  as  the  opponents  of  outlets  say 
they  can  prove,  thus  double  your  expense 
and  cripple  your  navigation  by  impeding 
the  flow  of  the  main  river. 

The  river  has  itself  constantly  given 
evidences  of  the  comparative  ineffective- 
ness of  outlets.  A  crevasse  is  an  uncon- 
trolled outlet,  and  careful  observations 
have  shown  that  in  nearly  every  crevasse 
that  has  occurred  the  amount  of  flood  de- 
pression is  much  smaller  than  the  diverted 
volume  would  seem  to  demand.  For  ex- 
ample, in  19 1 2  two  big  crevasses  occurred 
on  the  same  day  north  of  Vicksburg,  at 
Panther  Point  and  at  Salem.  A  dis- 
charge measurement  of  the  river  was 
made  at  Vicksburg  just  before  the  breaks 
occurred  and  showed  a  stage  of  51.5  feet. 
Two  days  after  the  levees  had  gone  out  at 
the  Panther  Point  and  Salem  crevasses 
the  stage  had  fallen  only  .5  feet  at  Vicks- 
burg although  the  discharge  was  369,220 
second  feet  less  than  before  the  breaks. 

The  celebrated  Nita  crevasse,  which 
occurred  in  1890,  carried  off  a  river  of 
402,556  cubic  feet  a  second  out  of  the  main 
stream,  yet  the  flood  stage  at  Carrollton, 
fifty-eight  miles  downstream,  was  lowered 
only  1. 6 feet. 

These  instances  will  show  what  an  enor- 
mous volume  must  be  diverted  through 
outlets  or  spillways  in  order  to  secure  an 
even  temporary  relief  in  flood  heights. 

Despite     these    apparently    conclusive 
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figures,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  subject  of  outlets  and  their  effect 
upon  the  Mississippi  has  not  yet  been  in- 
vestigated to  the  thorough  satisfaction 
even  of  the  Army  engineers  on  whose 
investigations  the  foregoing  figures  are 
founded.  And  if,  by  the  use  of  a  con- 
trolled outlet  at  Bonnet  Carre,  diverting 


the  crest  of  a  flood  from  the  Mississippi 
into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  or  by  other 
similar  artificially  built  but  controlled 
spillways,  even  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  might  be  taken  off  the  New  Orleans 
levees  in  flood  time,  such  protection  ought 
to  be  incorporated  in  any  general  plan  for 
the  control  of  the  Great  River. 


RICHLAND   CENTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


HOW    L[FE    IN    A    SMALL   TOWN    IS    MADE    BIG    WITH    POSSIBILITIES 

BY 

WALTER  A.  DYER 


THERE  was  a  Man  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  had  heard  much 
about  the  Spirit  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  who  had  a  curiosity 
to  know  what  it  was.  He 
sought  it  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  and  Chicago,  and  it  eluded 
him,  though  he  knew  it  was  there.  Their 
organization  recalled  too  strongly  that  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 
Even  in  young  and  beautiful  Minneapolis, 
with  its  grain  elevators  and  flour  mills, 
he  found  a  complicating  touch  of  the  East. 
He  sought  the  Spirit  in  the  corn  belt  and 
among  the  wide-flung  wheat  fields  of  the 
Dakotas.  They  sang  a  new  song  to  him, 
wild  and  strange,  but  the  words  of  it  he  did 
not  understand.  His  hill-girt  mind  could 
not  comprehend  these  far  horizons  and  un- 
clothed spaces.  They  and  the  growing 
cities  were  too  big  to  tell  a  single  tale.  So 
the  Man  from  Massachusetts  sought  a  little 
town  among  the  bluffs,  far  off  the  beaten 
track  from  the  East,  where  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  spring  in  native  vigor  from  a 
soil  yet  in  its  prime.  And  there  he  found 
the  Spirit  of  the  Middle  West,  or  at  least 
one  form  of  it,  for  it  is  a  gem  of  many 
facets  which  no  man  can  paint  into  a 
single  picture. 

Half  way  between  Madison  and  La 
Crosse,  in  the  smiling  land  of  southern 
Wisconsin,  where  broad  fields  of  nodding 


oats  gleamed  from  the  hillsides  in  the  sunny 
July  weather,  the  Man  from  Massachusetts 
alighted  at  Lone  Rock  and  took  a  shuttle 
train  for  the  little  city  of  Richland  Center. 

Some  one  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
had  called  it  a  "town  with  a  history  of 
public  spirit  and  cooperative  action."  On 
the  map  it  seemed  to  lie  in  a  great  tract  of 
country  as  completely  unknown  to  the  Man 
from  Massachusetts  as  the  Sudan.  Where- 
fore, he  bought  his  ticket  and  went. 

Richland  Center  is  the  county  seat  of 
Richland  County  and  boasts  a  local  popu- 
lation of  3,000.  It  lies  at  the  heart  of  a 
thoroughly  rural  community  of  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  and  all  roads  lead  to 
Richland  Center.  It  is  a  prosperous  and 
self-sufficient  city  of  the  West,  which  has 
grown  up  of  its  own  volition  and  developed 
its  own  character.  Its  people  think  not  in 
terms  of  Chicago  or  St.  Paul.  The  trials 
and  triumphs  of  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco interest  them  less  than  those  of 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Richland  Center  is  the 
hub  of  its  own  universe,  and  that  is  one 
aspect  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Middle  West. 

Richland  Center  supports  three  banks 
and  three  newspapers  and  derives  its  wealth 
from  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  As 
the  Man  from  Massachusetts  approached 
the  town  he  observed  the  stacks  and 
buildings  of  a  great  condensed  milk  plant 
which,   though   its  output   is   said   to   be 
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greater  than  that  of  any  other  condensory 
in  the  United  States,  bore  a  name  unknown 
to  him.  Its  product,  he  was  told,  is  directed 
chiefly  toward  the  Farther  West.  The 
Man  from  Massachusetts  was  impressed. 
Bunker  Hill  seemed  very  far  away. 

A     SHIRT-SLEEVED    MAYOR 

The  Man  from  Massachusetts  summoned 
up  his  courage  and  sought  out  the  mayor  of 
Richland  Center.  He  found  him  in  his 
dental  office,  working  with  his  coat  off  over 
a  wild-eyed  little  girl  with  rubber-dam 
over  her  mouth.  The  mayor — a  Middle- 
Western  fellow  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Smith — left  the  wild-eyed  little  girl  to  her 
fearsome  imaginings  and  showed  the  Man 
from  Massachusetts  the  city  audit  sheets. 

"Richland  Center,''  said  the  mayor, 
"  has  more  water  mains,  sewers,  and  street 
lights  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
great  state  of  Wisconsin,"  and  the  Man 
from  Massachusetts  caught  another  glimpse 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Middle  West. 

This  little  town  of  3,000,  which  could  be 
tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  Central  Park,  in 
New  York  City,  has  a  municipal  form  of 
government  and  municipally  owned  utili- 
ties. It  operates  its  own  water  works  and 
electric  lighting  plant.  It  owns  a  quarry, 
stone  crusher,  and  road-making  machinery. 
The  water  department  does  a  business  of 
$100,000  annually,  and  the  lighting  depart- 
ment a  business  of  $26,000,  and  both  are 
run  at  a  profit.  The  city  has  concrete 
streets  and  is  building  more.  It  has 
adequate  police  and  fire  protection  and  has 
placed  sanitary  drinking  fountains  at  the 
street  corners.  The  Man  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  always  supposed  that  iso- 
lation meant  backwardness,  but  he  found  it 
not  so  at  Richland  Center. 

Moreover,  Richland  Center  is  an  Ameri- 
can city.  Almost  none  of  its  people  are 
foreign  born;  95  per  cent,  can  boast  Ameri- 
can parentage. 

The  Man  from  Massachusetts  strolled 
over  to  the  p-ublic  library  to  learn  whether 
any  love  for  reading  existed  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  place.  He  found  one  of  the  first 
Carnegie  buildings  erected  in  any  city  of 
less  than  10,000.  For  some  years  the  city 
had  maintained  a  public  library  in  a  rented 
hall,  and  had  accumulated  a  few  hundred 
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books  and  about  $1,000  in  funds  when,  in 
1905,  Mr.  Carnegie  sent  his  check  for 
$10,000.  Of  this,  $8,000  was  used  for  the 
building  and  $2,000  for  equipment,  and  the 
city  bound  itself  to  pay  $1,000  a  year  for 
maintenance.  The  site  was  donated  by  a 
philanthropic  citizen.  There  are  about 
4,400  books  in  this  library,  with  an  annual 
circulation  of  more  than  14,000.  Of  the 
3,000  people  in  Richland  Center,  more 
than  1,300  are  registered  borrowers. 

But  village  libraries  were  not  an  un- 
familiar sight  to  the  Man  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  he  turned  his  steps  toward 
the  high  school,  picturesquely  located  at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  bluff.  There  he  opened 
his  eyes,  for  high  school  plants  such  as  he 
found  here  had  been  associated  in  his  mind 
with  the  resources  of  much  larger  cities 
back  East. 

It  was  midsummer,  and  school  was  not 
in  session,  but  the  superintendent,  Mr.  E. 
G.  Doudna,  was  in  his  office,  and,  like  the 
mayor,  had  his  coat  off  and  was  working. 
Like  the  mayor  he  dropped  his  work  and 
showed  the  Man  from  Massachusetts  what 
he  wanted  to  see. 

A   MAGNIFICENT   HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  building,  which  is  large,  handsome, 
and  well  equipped,  was  erected  three  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000.  The  man 
from  Massachusetts  did  a  little  mental 
figuring.  A  city  of  100,000  population 
would  have  to  spend  approximately 
$2,000,000  on  high  school  buildings  to  hit 
Richland  Center's  pace. 

The  Richland  Center  school  is  modern  in 
the  scientific  arrangement  of  its  study  and 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  Its  audi- 
torium seats  260  people.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  large  gymnasium,  lockers  and  bath- 
rooms, a  sewing-room,  kitchen,  model 
dining-room,  and  laundry.  A  manual 
training  department  was  to  be  installed  this 
year.  In  addition  to  the  usual  academic 
branches,  cooking,  sewing,  music,  physical 
culture,  and  agriculture  are  taught.  The 
kitchen  is  supplied  with  a  coal  range  and 
electric  cookers,  and  the  model  dining- 
room  is  used  for  demonstration  purposes  by 
the  classes  in  domestic  economy.  There  is 
an  agricultural  laboratory  in  the  building 
and  demonstration  and  experimental  plats 
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beyond  the  athletic  field,  where  the  Man 
from  Massachusetts  found  the  tents  of  a 
summer  Chautauqua. 

There  are  nine  members  of  the  school's 
teaching  staff,  and  the  pupils  last  year 
numbered  235,  of  whom  1 10  came  from 
outside  the  city  limits.  A  class  of  about 
forty  is  graduated  each  year  and  for  the  last 
five  years  fully  half  of  these  have  entered 
colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools. 
The  Man  from  Massachusetts  recalled  a 
high  school  back  East,  in  a  town  of  about 
5,000  population,  which  graduated  a  class 
of  six  last  June. 

The  Man  from  Massachusetts  suppressed 
a  feeling  of  surprise  at  finding  Richland 
Center  advanced  in  its  musical  tastes  and 
musically  enthusiastic.  The  high  school 
supports  an  orchestra  of  seventeen  pieces, 
a  band  of  thirty  pieces,  a  chorus,  and  a 
girls'  glee  club,  not  to  mention  a  girls' 
literary  society,  a  boys'  debating  society, 
and  thriving  athletic  teams  of  all  sorts. 

The  impression  grew  on  the  Man  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  had  visited  a 
thoroughly  modern  high  school  plant  up 
there  among  the  Wisconsin  bluffs,  and  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  respect  that  he  started 
to  take  leave  of  this  remarkable  Middle- 
Western  schoolmaster,  when  the  latter 
offered  to  show  him  the  municipal  building 
and  auditorium,  which  was  the  thing  the 
Man  from  Massachusetts  most  wanted  to 
see.  The  schoolmaster,  it  appeared,  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  management 
of  the  municipal  building. 

As  they  walked  down  together  he  told  the 
Man  from  Massachusetts  the  history  of 
this  interesting  institution.  For  years 
Richland  Center  had  talked  and  dreamed 
of  a  sort  of  municipal  home — a  temple  for 
its  civic  spirit.  It  wanted  a  building  that 
would  be  at  once  the  seat  of  the  city 
government  and  the  centre  of  the  city's 
community  life — a  place  for  public  dis- 
cussion, entertainment,  and  social  inter- 
course. It  had  never  heard  of  the  phrase 
"social  centre,"  but  it  was  making  tracks 
in  that  direction. 

In  191 1  the  electors  of  the  city  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $40,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
municipal  building  worthy  of  the  best 
ideals  of  the  community.  A  committee  of 
citizens  was   appointed   by  the  Common 


Council  to  prepare  plans  and  the  building 
was  completed  in  the  winter  of  191 3  at  a 
cost  of  about  $55,000. 

At  first  the  city  found  itself  lacking  legal 
authority  to  operate  the  auditorium,  and  so 
an  association  of  business  men  was  formed 
who  leased  the  hall  from  the  city,  appointed 
an  operating  board  of  three  and  a  manager 
at  a  salary  of  $25  a  month.  Later  an 
accommodating  legislature  passed  a  bill 
making  it  possible  for  the  Common  Council 
to  conduct  the  business  of  the  auditorium. 
The  services  of  the  operating  board  and  the 
manager  were  retained. 

The  Common  Council  of  Richland  Center 
reserves  the  right  to  designate  for  what 
purposes  the  auditorium  shall  be  free,  for 
what  purposes  it  shall  be  rented  at  cost,  and 
for  what  purposes  at  a  profit. 

A    PUBLIC   AUDITORIUM   THAT    PAYS 

The  auditorium  was  opened  March  10, 
191 3,  with  a  play.  In  twelve  months  it 
had  been  used  fifty-one  times  for  public 
meetings  and  entertainments.  It  had  paid 
all  operating  expenses  and  had  turned  a 
surplus  of  $2,000  into  the  city  treasury, 
though  constantly  conducted  for  service 
rather  than  for  profit.  The  record  night 
was  April  5,  191 3,  when  the  box  office 
receipts  for  a  theatrical  performance  were 
$1,153.  ^^  other  words,  Richland  Center 
found  that  its  long-dreamed-of  institution 
for  public  welfare  was  a  paying  prop- 
osition, just  as  its  lighting  plant  and  its 
water  works  pay  for  themselves. 

The  schoolmaster  and  the  Man  from 
Massachusetts  approached  a  substantial- 
looking  structure  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  three-story  fireproof  building  of 
brick  and  concrete  construction,  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  town  hall,  club  house, 
and  people's  auditorium.  On  the  lower 
floor,  a  few  steps  down  from  the  street, 
the  Man  from  Massachusetts  found  the 
quarters  of  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs, 
running  across  the  front  of  the  building. 
The  main  room  is  large  enough  for  assembly 
or  banquet  purposes,  and  there  is  alavatory, 
kitchen,  and  well  filled  china  and  linen 
closets.  An  indirect  system  of  electric 
lighting  is  employed  here  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  building,  hanging  bowls  casting  the 
light  upon  the  white  ceiling.     The  affairs 
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of  the  various  women's  organizations  of 
Richland  Center  are  conducted  in  these 
rooms.  The  rooms  are  also  frequently 
rented  to  churches  and  other  organizations 
for  dinners,  meetings,  and  entertainments. 

SOME   MODERN    CONVENIENCES 

Behind  the  Women's  Club  rooms  lies  the 
mysterious  realm  of  the  janitor,  which  the 
Man  from  Massachusetts  was  permitted  to 
invade.  Here  he  found  a  furnace  room  and 
a  modern  fan  system  of  heating  and  venti- 
lation, with  automatic  regulation.  Be- 
neath the  auditorium  proper  extends  an  air 
chamber  through  which  warmed  air  is 
forced  in  winter  and  cooled  air  in  summer. 

"  Rather  up-to-date  for  a  Wisconsin  cow 
town?"  remarked  the  schoolmaster. 

The  Man  from  Massachusetts  nodded; 
he  didn't  like  to  admit  too  much. 

On  the  main  floor,  at  the  front,  above  the 
Women's  Club  rooms,  the  offices  of  the  city 
administration  are  located,  including  a 
meeting-room  for  the  mayor  and  Common 
Council,  and  the  offices  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  light  and  water,  the  city  engineer, 
and  the  other  city  officers.  Back  of  these 
offices  there  is  a  corridor,  a  box  office,  and 
the  entrance  doors  of  the  auditorium. 

In  the  auditorium  the  Man  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  shown  as  attractive  a  small 
theatre,  opera  house,  and  lecture  hall  as  he 
had  ever  seen.  Its  decorative  beauty 
scarcely  conceals  its  look  of  confident 
efficiency.  Comfortable  theatre  seats  are 
arranged  in  curving  tiers  on  a  sloping  floor 
of  concrete,  and  beneath  each  seat  is  a 
capped  register  through  which  is  forced 
warm  air  in  winter  and  cool  air  in  summer. 
The  body  of  the  hall  is  two  stories  high,  and 
from  the  lofty  ceiling  hang  great  lighting 
bowls.  The  walls  are  paneled  and  frescoed 
in  excellent  taste.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall  a 
curving  gallery  juts  out,  its  cantilever 
construction  reducing  the  number  of 
obstructive  pillars  to  the  minimum. 

The  auditorium  seats  920  persons  comfort- 
ably. On  the  occasion  of  the  Decoration 
Day  exercises  last  year  i  ,200  people  were 
crowded  in.  Danger  of  panic  on  such 
occasions  is  lessened  by  the  fire  exit  doors 
placed  at  intervals  along  both  sides — doors 
that  cannot  be  locked  against  a  pressure 
from  within. 


The  stage  is  large  enough  for  any  ordinary 
production,  being  46  x  27  feet,  with  an 
opening  30  x  20  feet.  There  are  fourteen 
clean,  light  dressing  rooms,  a  scene  loft,  and 
a  good  equipment  of  scenery  and  properties. 
The  auditorium  owns  four  complete  stage 
settings  and  three  extra  drops.  The  stage 
lighting  facilities,  too,  are  adequate  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 

"  Even  a  college  dramatic  club,"  mused 
the  Man  from  Massachusetts,  "should  do 
well  on  a  stage  like  this." 

The  auditorium  is  used  for  many 
purposes — for  amateur  plays,  traveling 
shows,  concerts,  lectures,  moving  pictures, 
school  exercises,  public  meetings,  etc. 

AN    AUDITORIUM    FOR    THE'  PEOPLE 

"Good  music  is  one  of  our  hobbies,"  said 
the  schoolmaster,  and  he  named  several 
first-class  performers,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, who  had  been  brought  to  Rich- 
land Center.  In  the  winter  of  191 3-14 
seven  numbers  of  a  lyceum  course  were 
offered.  Traveling  theatrical  performances 
are  investigated  by  the  committee  before 
they  are  allowed  to  rent  the  hall,  and  ob- 
jectionable performances  are  barred.  The 
committee  does  not  expect  to  make  "high 
brows"  out  of  Richland  County  dairymen, 
however,  and  they  are  not  denied  an 
occasional  "East  Lynn"  or  a  comedy  of  the 
slap-stick  and  seltzer-bottle  variety.  The 
auditorium  is  for  all  the  people. 

The  Richland  Center  auditorium  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  in  a  degree  to  the 
community  spirit  and  democracy  of  the 
place,  and  it  has  given  the  leaders  a  con- 
fidence in  social  experimentation.  It  is  a 
popular  institution  with  no  taint  of  phil- 
anthropy, and  it  is  used  by  the  people 
largely  because  they  built  it  themselves. 

The  institution  tends  in  its  development 
toward  the  practical  and  the  concrete.  A 
recent  gathering  will  illustrate:  Some  of  the 
leaders  desired  to  hold  a  citizens'  conference 
on  the  subject  of  concrete  roads  and  cement 
work;  a  twenty-five  cent  supper  was  served 
in  the  Women's  Club  rooms  and  250  tax- 
payers turned  out.  If  the  object  of  the 
meeting  had  been  some  uplifting  dis- 
cussion of  child  welfare  or  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  there  wouldn't  have  been  a 
quorum  present. 
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On  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  above 
the  municipal  offices  and  across  the  corridor 
from  the  entrances  to  the  gallery,  the  Com- 
mercial Club  has  its  quarters — lounging 
and  assembly  room,  bilHard  tables,  etc. 
The  rooms  in  the  building  are  used  for  the 
usual  social  and  commercial  purposes  of  a 
business  men's  club. 

From  the  secretary  of  the  Commercial 
Club  (who  is  also  editor  of  the  Republican- 
Observer),  from  the  president  of  one  of  the 
banks,  and  from  an  energetic  young  lawyer, 
the  Man  from  Massachusetts  picked  up  a 
few  additional  facts  about  the  city. 

THE    REGENERATION    OF    RICHLAND   CENTER 

Not  much  more  than  ten  years  ago  Rich- 
land Center  was  a  rough  logging  town,  with 
the  mud  knee-deep  in  its  streets  and  with 
hardly  enough  public  spirit  to  start  a  com- 
plaint. Its  chief  product  was  railroad  ties, 
and  the  men  who  handled  that  product 
were  a  cursing,  red-necked  lot  whose  chief 
activity  while  in  town  was  to  raise  the  local 
average  for  annual  consumption  of  ales, 
wines,  and  spirituous  liquors. 

Nobody  claims  that  Richland  Center's 
regeneration  was  the  result  of  a  moral 
revival;  no  Moses  came  to  lead  a  distraught 
people  out  of  the  wilderness.  The  re- 
generation was  due  simply  to  a  change  in 
industrial  conditions  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Middle  West  was  there 
with  its  boots  on,  waiting  for  whatever 
might  turn  up. 

It  was  half  a  century  ago  that  Ex-gover- 
nor Hoard  began  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
cow  and  the  cheese  factory  for  Wisconsin, 
but  the  message  traveled  slowly.  It  struck 
Richland  County  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
as  soon  as  people  found  that  there  was  more 
money  in  cheese  than  in  railroad  ties  a 
change  came  over  the  face  of  the  land. 
Dairying  and  cheese  making  became  the 
leading  industry  of  the  county,  and  bank 
balances  began  to  grow. 

A  Commercial  Club  was  formed  in  Rich- 
land Center  to  help  things  along,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  its  members  the  big 
condensory  was  built  in  the  winter  of 
1910-11.  This  plant  uses  from  100,000  to 
150,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  and  the 
county's  cheese  production  has  dropped 
accordingly.  Still,  twelve  carloads  of  cheese 


were  shipped  out  of  Richland  Center  the 
week  before  the  Man  from  Massachusetts 
arrived  for  his  visit. 

PROSPERITY    WITHOUT    A    "bOOM  '' 

All  this  has  meant  prosperity — extra- 
ordinary prosperity  per  capita.  The  only 
unhappy  person  the  Man  from  Massa- 
chusetts found  in  the  city  was  the  hotel 
proprietor,  who  said  that  all  the  families  in 
the  county  were  so  well-to-do  that  he 
couldn't  fmd  any  girls  to  employ  as  wait- 
resses and  chambermaids.  But  this 
prosperity  has  come  steadily  and  normally; 
there  has  been  no  unhealthy  boom.  And 
with  the  prosperity  there  has  come  to  the 
people  a  sane  desire  for  the  good  things 
of  life — good  roads,  good  schools,  and 
the  auditorium. 

Prosperity  has  not  made  Richland  Center 
snobbish.  It  is  still  a  shirt-sleeve  town. 
Ths  Spirit  of  the  Middle  West  does  not 
take  kindly  to  coats  and  is  not  over- 
cordial  toward  collars.  Yet  Richland 
Center  is  civilized;  it  is  no  frontier  camp. 

The  assistant  librarian  told  the  Man 
from  Massachusetts  in  confidence  that 
Richland  Center  owed  its  regeneration 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  "dry" 
town.  The  Man  from  Massachusetts 
hadn't  the  time  to  investigate  this  theory, 
but  he  did  find  that  in  1907  Richland 
Center  went  dry  to  stay  dry.  Whether  this 
was  cause  or  result  would  furnish  an 
interesting  subject  for  debate.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  gilt  signs  came  down  and  the 
roisterers  departed  for  more  congenial 
regions.  And  that  did  not  seem  to  draw 
trade  away  from  the  town,  either,  for 
wherever  there  had  been  a  saloon  there 
seemed  to  be  a  merchandise  store  to  take 
its  place. 

"And  the  stores  advertise,  which  the 
saloons  did  not,"  added  the  editor,  which 
indicated  his  views  on  prohibition. 

At  present  there  are  no  saloons,  no  pool 
rooms,  and  no  gambling  in  Richland 
Center.  The  law  is  enforced  because 
public  sentiment  demands  it.  And  this 
means  very  little  alcoholism  in  Richland 
Center,  for  the  man  who  wants  a  drink 
badly  enough  to  journey  down  to  Lone 
Rock  for  it  must  be  very  thirsty. 

Incidentally,    the    Man    from    Massa- 
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chusetts  counted  fourteen  patrons  of  one 
drinking  fountain  in  ten  minutes,  and 
wondered  if  these  fountains  had  any 
connection  with  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Richland  Center  has  some  things  that 
other  cities  of  its  size  lack,  but  it  is  doubt- 
less not  unique.  The  Middle  West  is  prob- 
ably full  of  Richland  Centers,  but  the  Man 
from  Massachusetts  had  not  time  to  visit 
them  all.  But  he  surely  found  in  this 
Wisconsin  community  an  expression  of  the 
Spirit  which  he  sought. 

The  people  of  Richland  Center  know 
what  they  want  and  proceed  to  get  it. 
Their  minds  act  directly,  not  circuitously. 
Their  mental  processes  are  not  blocked  by 


preconceived  notions  or  bound  by  tra- 
ditions. If  the  Man  from  Massachusetts 
missed  something  in  this  that  seemed 
desirable  to  him — something  soft  and  sweet 
and  solid  and  good — he  set  it  down  as  a 
matter  of  personal  prejudice. 

This  is  a  plastic  people,  a  people  that  can 
be  led,  a  foot-loose  people.  They  are  strong 
and  confident  in  their  strength.  And  they 
are  growing,  growing,  ever  expanding,  with 
the  light  of  to-morrow  always  in  their  eyes. 

Which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
they  have  drunk  of  the  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth.  That,  if  we  may  trust  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  Man  from  Massa- 
chusetts, is  the  Spirit  of  the  Middle  West. 
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BY 

WALTER  F.  WYMAN 

The  World's  Work  will  publish  every  month  an  article  dealing  with  the  concrete 
problems  of  the  increase  in  our  export  trade.  The  magazine  is  led  to  do  this  by  the  evident 
widespread  interest  shown  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  possibilities  of  export  trade, 
and  the  specific  interest  in  this  subject  shown  by  the  readers  of  this  magaiine  in  the  answers 
to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  a  group  of  subscribers,  most  of  whom  are  not  directly  connected 
with  manufacturing  or  exporting,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. — The  Editors. 


THE  best  exporting  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States 
have  worked  out  certain  prin- 
ciples of  export  trade  with 
South  America  that  should 
be  understood  and  practised  by  all  busi- 
ness men  who  undertake  to  enter  this 
field.  Some  of  these  principles  are  char- 
acteristically American  and  they  largely 
explain  the  success  of  these  manufacturers 
in  the  face  of  European  competition. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  the  following: 

I.  That  these  manufacturers  have  com- 
bined in  their  products  the  artistry  of  the 
French,  the  structural  strength  of  the 
English,  and  the  surface  value  of  the 
Germans,  but  in  addition  the  North 
American    manufacturer   insists,    whether 


the  product  be  a  pin  or  a  sky-scraper,  that 
it  must  from  first  to  last  prove  of  more 
than  surface  worth.  And,  in  combining 
the  points  of  advantage  of  his  European 
competitors,  the  American  manufacturer 
has  added  to  these  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, and  thus  becomes  the  most  desirable 
source  of  supply  for  the  South  American 
market.  Nor  does  he  waste  valuable 
time  endeavoring  to  duplicate  the  best 
articles  in  use  in  each  country  or  establish 
certain  set  standards  and  endeavor  to 
convince  prospective  purchasers  that  these 
standards  are  superior  to  the  ones  that  the 
latter  have  been  accustomed  to  use  all  their 
lives,  but,  rather,  the  manufacturer  seeks  to 
win  "a  place  in  the  sun"  for  his  product 
by  exactly  the  same  methods  that  he  would 
employ  at  home — namely,  manufacturing 
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only  the  best  possible  goods  and  then  dis- 
posing of  them  by  his  regular  methods  of 
making  domestic  sales. 

2.  That  they  have  studied  the  individual 
needs  of  consumers  in  South  America  and 
have  adapted  their  products  to  these  needs. 

A  corporation  whose  capital  is  fifty 
millions  and  whose  product  is  typical  of 
American  machinery  secured  and  kept 
foreign  markets  by  sending  to  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  trained  investigators,  not 
salesmen  but  students,  with  the  command, 
not  to  explain  how  the  company's  machines 
were  profitable  as  against  existing  methods, 
but  to  determine  how  machines  could  be 
manufactured  which  would  best  suit  the 
requirements  of  each  section  of  the  world. 
They  manufacture  a  machine  which  meets 
conditions  of,  and  shipments  to,  western 
Peru,  reached  via  the  Pacific;  another 
model  which  best  serves  the  user  two 
hundred  miles  away  in  eastern  Peru,  reached 
via  the  Amazon.  The  differences  in  the 
two  are  often  concealed  beneath  similar 
surfaces,  but  every  difference  has  come 
from  a  careful  study,  not  of  profit  per 
machine,  but  of  the  conditions  they  must 
meet  in  actual  service. 

3.  That  they  have  studied  the  pref- 
erences of  the  consumers  and  have 
catered  to  those  prejudices  as  far  as  they 
could  without  lowering  the  quality  of  their 
product. 

4.  That  they  have  studied  the  conditions 
of  packing  and  shipment  which  are  essen- 
tial to  delivery  in  good  time  and  in  good 
condition. 

In  applying  this  principle,  the  wishes 
of  the  importer  should  be  consulted  and 
acted  upon.  A  record  of  his  exact  desires 
should  be  kept,  whether  these  cover  pack- 
ing to  protect  against  climate,  insects, 
pilferage,  or  breakage,  the  routes  by  which 
goods  are  to  be  shipped,  the  style,  or  the 
individual  containers,  and  the  classifica- 
tions should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
merchant's  specifications.  Some  firms  even 
maintain  customs  tariffs  experts,  patent 
and  trademark  attorneys,  and  forwarding 
agents  to  study  the  ways  and  means  to 
effect  savings  and  insure  against  unfair 
practices  and  competition,  and  thus  aid 
the  merchant  by  investigation  and  action 
beyond    that    which    he   could    afford   to 


undertake    for    their    particular    class    of 
merchandise. 

5.  That  the  export  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  have  tested  their  prod- 
ucts in  use  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  every  market  that  they  have  entered 
and  have  altered  their  products  to  fit  those 
conditions. 

An  example  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  is  the  experience  of  a  maker  of 
prepared  paints  and  varnishes  who  has 
yet  to  make  an  export  shipment.  His 
firm  has  an  honorable  business  past  and" 
adequate,  but  not  enormous,  capital. 
His  product  is  in  nature  similar  to  that  of 
scores  of  makers  in  many  countries.  Even 
with  equal  merit  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
spend  a  fortune  to  make  his  product's 
name  a  household  word.  So  before  launch- 
ing his  export  campaign  he  subjects  his 
paints  to  every  test  of  climate.  In  his 
laboratories  can  be  found  records  of  de- 
feats, revised  formulae,  further  defeats, 
further  experimentations.  There  are  now 
but  two  problems  to  solve  before  he  will 
be  able  to  present  a  complete  line  of  goods 
which  he  will  know,  by  tests  on  the  ground, 
best  meet  the  demands  Nature  itself  has 
made  his  standards.  His  salesmen  travel, 
study,  and  report,  while  at  the  factory 
they  test  and  design,  discard,  and  redesign 
along  the  lines  of  customers'  tastes,  not 
according  to  the  company's  conception  of 
what  they  should  be. 

6.  That  they  have  considered  the  South 
American  merchant  not  as  a  person  on 
whom  to  dump  their  products  but  as  a 
partner  whose  success  is  their  success. 

And  it  is  this  essentially  American 
custom  of  cooperation  that  has  procured 
results  for  the  manufacturer  whose  prod- 
ucts are  being  sold  in  South  America. 
He  is  not  merely  content  to  fill  an  order 
and  then  let  the  merchant  sell  the  goods 
as  best  he  may.  Rather  he  is  anxious  to 
help  the  merchant  sell  his  products,  so 
that  more  orders  may  come  in  and,  with 
this  end  in  view,  he  lends  the  South  Ameri- 
can merchant  the  benefit  of  his  experience, 
both  as  to  the  domestic  selling  of  the 
products,  as  well  as  to  the  shipping  of 
goods.  Without  this  personal  relation, 
this  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  seller,   the  North 
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American  manufacturer  would  fail  to 
have  any  advantage  over  his  European 
rival;  he  might  even  be  considered  as 
being  handicapped  owing  to  the  European 
having,  up  to  the  present  war,  dominated 
and  controlled  the  South  American  market. 

7.  Chief  among  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  North  American  manufacturers 
has  been  their  work  in  helping  to  create 
a  demand  for  their  goods  which  the  local 
South  American  merchants  carry  in  stock. 

There  can  be  no  economical  merchand- 
ising in  our  sister  republics  unless  such 
demand  is  created — demand  which  rests 
on  praise  by  pleased  users.  As  a  specific 
example,  suppose  that  a  resident  of  some 
manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States 
become  a  resident  of  Sao  Paulo.  Once 
settled  he  seeks  merchants  from  whom  he 
may  supply  his  varying  needs.  For  il- 
lustration, assume  that  he  has  brought 
with  him  some  household  article  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture  and  that  he  is  unable  to 
secure  its  duplicate  or  any  competitive 
article  of  equal  value.  His  first  query  is 
the  cost  to  him  of  this  article,  if  imported 
singly.  He  is  staggered  by  the  amount, 
although  this  represents  only  a  fair  profit  to 
the  merchant  after  he  has  paid  the  cost  of 
delivery.  The  American  finds,  on  inquiry 
and  demonstration  of  the  merits  of  the 
article,  that  many  of  his  neighbors  would 
be  glad  to  buy  it  and  that,  with  their 
wishes  known,  the  merchant  could  and 
would  import  the  article  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  allow  him  to  make  a  fair 
profit  and  yet  at  a  retail  price  no  greater 
than  that  of  competitive  products,  for 
demand  has  been  created. 

8.  That  further  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  idea,  the  manufacturers  have 
helped  the  South  American  merchant  to 
develop  this  demand  for  their  products 
by  keeping  him  supplied  with  advertising 
matter,  since  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  the 
merchants  to  shoulder  alone  the  creation 
of  demand.  Some  firms,  on  the  advice  of 
their  merchant  clients,  send  samples  of 
their  products  direct  to  the  consumers, 
whose  names  the  merchant  has  given  them, 
and  follow  these  samples  up  with  letters 
and  color-illustrated  booklets,  directing 
the  user's  attention  to  the  point  of  super- 
iority of  the  article. 


Another  large  firm  cooperates  with  four 
other  firms  of  different  types  of  allied 
products,  each  without  financial  or  any 
other  interest  in  each  other,  in  publishing 
a  joint  catalogue  attractively  bound  and 
beautifully  illustrated  in  color. 

The  object  of  this  booklet  is  to  enable 
the  merchant  to  present  under  one  cover 
a  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  five 
most  important  lines  of  men's  clothing. 
From  his  point  of  view  five  booklets  would 
tend  to  emphasize  five  products,  while 
one  booklet  would  concentrate  attention 
on  the  fact  that  he  carried  these  desirable 
lines.  The  reason  that  five  separate  firms 
were  willing  to  unite  in  this  one  piece  of 
sales  assistance  was  their  common  ac- 
ceptance of  the  value  of  cooperation. 
Each  regarded  it  as  an  axiom  that  coopera- 
tion of  this  nature  with  the  dealer  is  of 
value.  While  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon, except  the  best  interests  of  this 
particular  dealer,  they  realized  that  his 
best  interests  and  their  own  were  identical. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  this  firm  has 
several  times,  for  the  foreign  merchant's 
greater  profit,  prepared  letter-  and  bill- 
heads, envelopes,  and  many  other  forms 
of  advertisements,  listing  even  directly 
competitive  lines.  They  have  requested 
their  salesmen,  when  visiting  users  in  a 
merchant's  interest,  to  call  their  attention 
to  other  lines  to  which  the  merchant  was 
desirous  of  giving  attention.  They  com- 
bined with  other  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  to  create  demand  for  a  class 
of  article,  not  their  individual  product 
alone.  From  other  businesses,  instances 
might  be  drawn  of  cooperation  between 
makers  of  ice  making  machinery,  refri- 
gerators, and  certain  utensils  depending 
on  the  use  of  ice-boxes.  Such  combinations 
are  not  exceptional;  they  are  the  essence 
of  the  North  American's  conception  of 
good  merchandising  in  relation  to  his 
ally,  the  merchant  of  the  South. 

The  methods  and  products  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  a 
Pan-American  asset — they  free  purchases 
from  sentimental  reasons  for  preference 
and  are  a  logical  and  economic  force. 
They  are  based  upon  a  sincere  effort  to 
learn,  not  to  assume;  on  the  desire  to  be 
partners,  not  machines. 
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FOR    SAVING    TIME    AND    LABOR 

A  device  for  the  drafting  room  which  eliminates  the  making  of  tracings  and  does  away  with  drawing 

paper  and  tracing  cloth 


AN   INNOVATION   FOR  THE 
DRAFTING   ROOM 

A  DEVICE  recently  invented,  con- 
sisting of  a  dark-coated  fabric  and 
a  steel  scriber,  entirely  eliminates 
the  making  of  tracings,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  satisfactory  blue  prints 
or  for  the  purpose  of  having  clear  and  dur- 
able records,  and  does  away  with  drawing 
paper,  tracing  cloth,  pencil,  pen,  and  ink. 

In  making  a  drawing,  the  draftsman  sim- 
ply uses  the  steel  scriber  as  a  pencil.  This 
scriber  produces  white,  translucent  lines  on 
the  dark,  opaque  fabric.  Then  blue  prints 
are  made  direct  from  the  finished  drawing. 
The  surface  of  the  coated  fabric  is  resistant 
enough  not  to  become  scratched  in  working 
on  and  handling  it,  yet  the  steel  scriber 
cuts  through  it  into  the  white  coating  un- 
derneath, producing  a  clean-cut  white  line 
which  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
brown  surface.  The  latter,  being  dull,  does 
not  reflect  a  glare  into  the  eyes. 

Erasing  is  done  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
writing  pen,  which  will  easily  follow  either 
a  straight  or  curved  line,  and  is  merely  a 
matter  of  replacing  color  where  it  has  been 
taken  off. 

Drawings  made  on  the  fabric  are  as 
permanent  as  tracings,  do  not  change  their 


color,  and  do  not  show  soil.  The  latter 
quality  is  exceedingly  pleasant  when  a 
drawing  is  worked  on  for  any  time  or  lies 
around  in  the  open  where  there  is  much  dirt. 


TO    REPLACE     PEN     AND     INK 

The   steel   scriber   cuts   through    the   dark   opaque 
coating  and  leaves  a  clear  white  line 
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A     MOTOR-CYCLE 
FIRE    ENGINE 

ANEW  type  of 
fire  -  fighting 
apparatus,  de- 
signed primarily  for 
increased  speed  in 
getting  to  fires,  has 
recently  been  per- 
fected. The  appar- 
atus consists  of  a  mo- 
tor-cycle with  a  14- 
horsepower  engine,  on 
which  are  mounted  a 
35-gallon  chemical 
tank  with  200  feet  of 
hose,  two  hand  ex- 
tinguishers, a  12-foot 
extension  ladder,  and  the  regulation  fire 
department  equipment  of  axes,  pikes,  and 
lanterns.  It  can  attain  a  speed  of  45  miles 
an  hour. 


DUSTLESS   MOTOR 
SWEEPER 


STREET 


THE  motor-driven  machine  depicted 
here  is  operated  by  one  man,  at  a 
speed  of  from  4  to  5  miles  an 
hour,  sweeping,  without  raising  any  dust, 
a  strip  8  feet  wide  and  gathering  the 
sweepings  until  about  three  cubic  yards 
are  accumulated,  when  they  are  dumped 
at  selected  points. 


A    MOTOR-CYCLE    CHEMICAL    ENGINE 

Which  combines  the  essential  element  of  speed  with  economy 

This  sweeper  is  rendered  practically  dust- 
less  by  means  of  a  fine  spray  of  water  forced 
upon  the  surface  of  the  street  in  advance  of 
the  broom.  This  spray  is  delivered  through 
a  series  of  special  atomizers  by  an  air  pres- 
sure of  40  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  water  and  air  pressure  are  contained 
in  a  steel  tank  having  a  capacity  of  about  200 
gallons.  The  pressure  is  automatically  main- 
tained by  a  compressor  driven  from  the  mo- 
tor. One  filling  of  the  tank  with  water  will 
suffice  for  from  three  to  four  miles.  The 
spray  is  capable  of  such  fine  adjustment  that 
the  sweepings  may  so  be  dampened,  that 
a  clean,  moistened  path  is  left  behind,  with- 
out.any  surplus  water  upon  the  street. 
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AN     IMPROVED    STREET     SWEEPER 

Which   dampens   the    road    before   sweeping   and    prevents    the   dust    from 

being  distributed  in  the  air 


PORTABLE  LABOR- 
ATORY FOR  MAK- 
ING GAS  TESTS 

A  PORTABLE 
gas  analyzing 
laboratory  has 
been  devised  for  use 
in  small  cities  which 
cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain a  well-equipped 
plant  for  the  purpose 
of  making  tests  of  the 
illuminating  and  fuel 
gas  provided  by  public 
service  companies. 
The  gas  analyzer, 
which    separates    the 
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A    TRAVELING     LABORATORY 

A  portable  gas  analyzer,  for  use  in  towns  that  have  no  regular  laboratory 


gas  into  its  various  constituents  and  de- 
termines the  amount  of  heat  it  will  pro- 
duce, fills  six  small  trunks  and  may  be  set 
up  anywhere  that  it  is  desired. 


BINDER  ATTACHED  TO  FRONT  OF 
TRACTOR 


tion,  was  successfully 
used  in  the  recent  lin- 
ing of  the  St.  Louis 
water  tunnel.  The 
forms  used  were  36  feet 
long.  The  discharge 
pipe  was  first  extended 
18  feet  into  the  form, 
and  the  far  end  and 
the  greater  portion  of 
the  side  walls  were 
filled.  The  discharge 
pipe  was  then  with- 
drawn to  the  end  of  the 
form  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  space  filled 
with  concrete  from 
this  point.  There  was 
no  spading  or  tamping 
whatever,  the  entire  section,  except  the  in- 
vert, being  filled  from  the  centre  of  the 
crown.  When  one  section  was  completed 
and  set  the  discharge  pip^  was  shortened, 
and  the  work  of  blowing  the  concrete  into 
place  continued. 


A 


INGENIOUS  device,  called  a 
harvester  attachment,  by  means  of 
which  a  binder  of  any  standard 
make  may  be  attached  to  the  front  of  a 
farm  tractor,  has  been  invented  and  put 
to  practical  use  in  North  Dakota.  The 
operation  of  the  binder  is  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  man  in  the  cab  of  the 
tractor,  and  the  binder 
is  carried  clear  of  the 
ground,  so  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the 
steering  of  the  tractor. 


A  ONE-MAN  TRACK  GRINDER 


T 


HIS  grinding  machine,  which  can 
be  operated  by  one  man,  remains 
stationary  on  the  track  during  the 
actual  grinding,  the  grinding  wheel  run- 
ning forward  and  back  on  rigid  guides,  in- 
suring a  true  surface.  The  motor  is 
mounted   above   the   grinding  wheel   and 


LINING  THE 

ST.  LOUIS  WATER 

TUNNEL  WITH 

CONCRETE 

THE  pneumatic 
method  of 
placing  con- 
crete, in  which  the 
concrete  is  prepared 
in  a  pneumatic  mixer 
and  blown  through  a 
large  pipe  into  posi- 


A    NEW     HARVESTER    ATTACHMENT 

Which  attaches  a  binder  to  the  front  of  a  traction  engine  so  that  one  man 

can  operate  both  machines 
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BLOWING  CONCRETE  INTO  PLACE 


Lining  the  St.  Louis  water  tunnel  by  the  pneumatic  method  of  placing  concrete.  Illustration  on 
the  left:  the  pneumatic  mixer;  lower  picture  on  the  right:  the  pipe  discharging  into  the  forms;  upper 
picture:  the  finished  section 


travels  with  it,  which  permits  fast  cutting 
with  a  minimum  of  ''chattering."  The 
turning  of  a  large  hand-wheel  causes  the 


grinding  wheel  to  travel  forward  and  back, 
and  a  lever  regulates  the  adjustment  of  the 
grinding  wheel  over  the  spot  to  be  ground. 


FOR     GRINDING     TRACKS 
A  light  track  grinder  which  permits  of  fast  cutting  with  a  minimum  of  "chattering' 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  United  States  Government 
has  informed  the  German  Gov- 
ernment that  we  may  go  to  war 
if  the  German  maritime  forces 
continue  their  attacks  upon 
American  hves  and  property.  The  word 
"war"  was  not  used  in  the  American  note. 
It  merely  said  that  such  acts  would  be  re- 
garded as  "deliberately  unfriendly."  Un- 
der these  circumstances  certain  offenses 
could  be  met  by  severing  diplomatic 
relations.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  a 
continuance  of  "  deliberately  unfriendly" 
acts  means  war.  Whether  or  not  there 
is  a  continuance  of  these  acts  rests  with 
Berlin.  A  short  while  before  the  note 
reached  Berlin  the  submarines  began 
to  use  more  humane  and  legal  methods. 
This  was  a  good  omen  for  continued 
peace. 

Yet  with  the  possibility  of  war  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kaiser  it  behooves  every 
American  citizen  to  look  the  question  fairly 
in  the  face  and  decide  what  he  is  going  to 
do  if  war  comes.  With  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
White  House  he  can  rest  assured  that  war 
will  not  come  unless  Germany  really  pre- 
fers it  to  admitting  our  rights  at  sea;  and 
if  Germany  prefers  war  to  admitting  these 
rights  in  practise  there  is  no  way  to  pre- 
vent it.     What  is  left  for  the  United  States 


to  do  is  to  be  as  ready  as  it  can  be  if  war 
does  come. 

There  are  several  ways  for  the  United 
States  to  be  ready — military,  naval,  in- 
dustrial, financial. 

Presumably  the  War  and  Navy  depart- 
ments are  doing  what  is  possible  without 
Congressional  action. 

If  war  should  come  we  should  have  need 
of  the  utmost  cooperation  between  the 
Government  and  the  semi-public  commer- 
cial bodies  and  their  members  so  that  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  could  be  handled  quickly,  prop- 
erly, and  without  scandals. 

Financially  a  similar  condition  exists. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  pri- 
vate bankers  would  be  called  upon  to  meet 
a  much  more  difficult  situation  than  the 
great  war  has  yet  thrust  upon  us  as  a 
neutral  nation. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  country 
who  feel  that  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face 
and  to  make  plans  even  as  well  as  we  can 
for  any  emergency  is  a  move  against  peace. 
But  the  vast  majority  stand  fully  behind 
the  President  in  puttingthemattersquarely 
up  to  Germany.  Having  placed  the  de- 
cision in  Berlin  we  may  well  get  ourselves 
mentally  and  physically  as  ready  as  we 
can  for  anything  that  Berlin  may  do. 
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GERMANY   AND   THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


IT  IS  a  good  time,  also,  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  our  relations  with  Germany. 
In  ordinary  times  of  peace  we  have  but 
one  conflict  of  aims  with  Germany  and  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  rights  on  the 
high  seas.  Our  present  disagreement  with 
the  Kaiser's  Government  comes  primarily 
not  out  of  its  hostility  but  out  of  its  con- 
tempt for  us,  a  contempt  that  led  Germany 
to  think  it  could  divest  us  of  our  rights  with 
impunity  whenever  it  chose. 

The  more  fundamental  conflict  of  aims 
which  we  have  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment arises  from  the  German  desire  for 
expansion.  As  England  stood  in  the  way 
of  that  expansion  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  so  the  United  States  stands  in  its 
way  in  the  Western  world. 

For  fear  that  we  judge  our  past  relations 
with  Germany  too  much  in  the  light  of  our 
present  differences  it  is  interesting  to  look 
back  to  comments  of  other  years.  In  the 
World's  Work  for  March,  1903,  occurred 
the  following: 

Germany  has  not  made  a  happy  impression 
on  the  world  by  her  conduct  in  the  Venezuelan 
trouble.     .     .     . 

Opinion  in  the  United  States  has  been 
singularly  tolerant,  and  the  Administration 
has  been  patient  and  careful  to  an  admirable 
degree.  But  the  undercurrent  of  American 
feeling  has  been  one  of  suspicion.     .     .     . 

The  suspicious  attitude  of  the  German  ad- 
miral toward  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  is  re- 
called. German  conduct  at  Samoa,  too,  is 
remembered.  The  recent  storming  of  the 
forts  in  the  bay  of  Maracaibo  during  the 
Venezuelan  blockade  (in  spite  of  the  explana- 
tion offered  by  the  German  Government)  had 
the  appearance  of  unnecessary  hostile  activity. 
The  anti-American  feeling  also  that  found 
expression  in  Germany  during  our  war  with 
Spain  is  remembered.      .     .     . 

Yet  while  the  good  faith  of  the  Kaiser's 
Government  toward  the  United  States  and  its 
friendly  feeling  need  not  be  doubted,  we  cannot 
forget  that  there  is  a  strong  push  of  the  German 
people  outward.  They  need  markets.  There 
is  a  strong  economic  pressure  for  more  room; 
and  economic  pressure  has  many  a  time  proved 
itself  more  powerful  than  kings  and  parlia- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  mere  diplomatic  de- 
clarations. 


While,  then,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  call 
the  present  feeling  in  the  United  States  by  any 
milder  name  than  suspicion,  and  although 
Germany's  bad  naval  manners  and  her  lordly 
ways  in  dealing  with  a  weak  nation  recall  bad 
manners  on  previous  occasions,  a  suspicion  of 
unfriendly  intentions  may  be  unjust.  Let  us 
hope  so,  and  forget  the  whole  incident.  But 
Germany  must  remember  that  these  ways  are 
not  pretty  ways,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
stands. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  statement  is 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  German 
note  about  Haiti  sent  to  the  United  States 
shortly  before  the  great  war  broke  out. 
As  explained  elsewhere  in  this  magazine, 
Germany  announced  in  this  note  that  she 
meant  to  have  a  hand  in  affairs  in  Haiti 
and  that  she  would  ''not  understand  any 
other  arrangement." 

If  one  compares  that  statement  with 
other  recent  diplomatic  notes  it  seems  very 
strong  language.  It  seems  like  language 
to  usher  in  a  serious  attempt  to  violate  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  if  the  occasion  seemed 
propitious.  The  occasion  has  not  been 
propitious.  Whether  it  would  have  been 
or  not  had  the  great  war  not  come  on  is 
purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  However, 
the  German  position  has  not  been  changed, 
and  presumably  if  Germany  should  win 
in  the  present  war  the  Haitian  question 
would  arise  again.  For  the  spirit  of  the 
German  note  is  much  akin  to  the  Kaiser's 
famous  statement  that  "no  great  decision 
can  now  be  taken  at  sea,  or  on  distant 
lands  beyond  the  sea,  without  Germany 
and  without  the  German  Emperor." 


SHALL  WE  DEFEND  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE? 


U 


NITED  STATES  marines  have 
been  recently  landed  in  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  and  Guaymas, 
Mexico,  to  restore  order.  The  customs  of 
Santo  Domingo  are  in  American  hands. 
The  present  Nicaraguan  Government  owes 
its  existence  to  American  intervention. 

Rear-Admiral  Caperton's  landing  in 
Haiti  and  Admiral  Howard's  landing  in 
Guaymas  are  little  events,  but  to  the 
American  citizen  they  should  be  full  of 
significance.  They  are  the  concrete  evid- 
ences of  an  old  doctrine  of  increasing  re- 
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sponsibility  and  possibilities  of  troubles. 
Those  landings  are  an  indication  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  stands — that  particu- 
larly we  do  not  wish  any  foreign  inter- 
ference in  Caribbean  affairs  and  that  we 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  keep  the 
Caribbean  countries  in  order. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  ties  us  to  a  dozen 
or  more  countries  and  their  relations  with 
other  nations  call  for  our  careful  scrutiny. 
We  are  taking  a  stand  upon  the  broad 
humanitarian  basis  that  we  will  not  only 
protect  our  weaker  neighbors  from  foreign 
aggression  but  that  we  will  protect  them 
against  their  own  ignorance  and  folly 
— even  contrary  to  their  wishes.  It  is  a  big, 
constructive,  and  civilizing  programme 
and  to  succeed  it  needs  the  thorough  under- 
standing and  support  of  all  Americans. 


ARGUMENTS  WITHIN  AND    WITH- 
OUT THE  LAW 

THERE  is  one  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  our  controversy  over 
shipping  with  Germany  and  the 
controversy  with  England,  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Germany  even  the  Kaiser's 
Government  has  not  gainsaid  that  we  had 
international  law  and  treaties  on  our  side. 
But  their  argument  has  been  that  the  law 
and  the  treaties  were  not  reasonable  in  the 
present  circumstances.  The  question  came 
down  to  whether  or  not  the  law  and  the 
treaties  were  to  be  respected. 

In  the  controversy  with  England  the 
British  Government  has  not  announced 
that  it  would  do  as  it  pleased  regardless  of 
international  law  and  treaties.  It  rests  its 
case  on  law  just  as  we  do  ours.  The 
British  note  says:  'The  only  question, 
then,  which  can  arise  in  regard  to  the 
measures  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  blockade  upon  these  ex- 
tended lines  is  whether,  to  use  your  Excel- 
lency's words,  they  'conform  to  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  essence  of  the  rules 
of  war;'  and  we  shall  be  content  to  apply 
this  test  to  the  action  which  we  have 
taken  in  so  far  as  it  has  necessitated  inter- 
ference with  neutral  commerce." 

Agreeing  that  international  law  shall 
rule,  the  English  foreign  minister  seeks  to 
show  us  that  England's  interpretation  of 


the  law  is  more  correct  than  ours.  He  even 
quotes  our  own  decisions  to  strengthen  its 
case.  In  other  words,  England  is  willing 
to  have  a  legal  controversy  while  Germany 
immediately  tried  to  remove  our  contro- 
versy with  her  beyond  the  realms  of  law. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  are  any  less 
eager  to  protect  our  rights  from  English  in- 
vasion because  v/e  do  not  use  such  phrases 
as  "without  compromise  and  at  any  cost" 
in  our  correspondence  with  London.  It 
merely  means  that  with  both  foreign  na- 
tions we  are  using  the  weapons  chosen  by 
the  other  party  to  the  controversy.  Ger- 
many chose  weapons  outside  the  law  and 
we  responded  with  a  determination  to 
maintain  our  rights  "without  compromise 
and  at  any  cost."  England  chose  weapons 
within  the  law  and  we  respond  in  kind. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  us  that  we 
succeed  in  protecting  our  rights  within  the 
law.  In  practice  we  have  recognized  that 
Germany  was  likely  to  go  outside  the  law 
and  our  Navy  has  had  as  near  a  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  German  Navy  as  the  Depart- 
ment could  coax  out  of  Congress.  We  have 
in  practice  also  recognized  that  England 
would  stay  within  the  law  and  the  size  of 
our  Navy  has  not  had  much  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  British  Navy.  If  our  difficulties 
are  settled  satisfactorily  within  the  law 
we  shall  not  need  to  duplicate  the  British 
Navy  as  we  have  the  German. 

The  controversy  with  England  then  has 
a  greater  significance  than  the  trade  it 
affects.  It  is  a  kind  of  test  for  us  of 
whether  the  fabric  of  civilization  will  hold 
together  in  some  measure  in  times  like 
these  or  whether  we  shall  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  out  any  possible  controversy 
with  any  nation  in  the  world  or  any  com- 
bination of  them. 


INTERVENTION  IN  MEXICO 

IN  THE  early  days  of  June  the  President 
warned  the  Mexicans  that  if  they  did 
not  soon  come  to  some  settlement  the 
United  States  would  have  to  take  measures 
to  improve  conditions. 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  a 
change  in  our  dealings  with  the  different 
factions.  Admiral  Howard  landed  men 
at  Guaymas  to  protect  American  settlers. 
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I'he  American  border  patrol  killed  fifteen 
Mexicans  who  were  violating  American 
rights.  Meanwhile  the  warnings  sent  to 
the  different  Mexican  leaders  had  a  firmer 
tone  than  heretofore. 

But  the  different  factions  failed  to  get 
together  and  failed  to  produce  a  dominating 
leader.  We  were  reluctantly  forced  to 
admit  that  Mexico  is  not  an  organized 
nation  and  that,  as  it  showed  no  signs  of 
becoming  one,  it  could  not  be  treated  as 
such.  We  allowed  revolution  in  Mexico  to 
go  on  for  four  years  in  the  hope  that  out 
of  it  would  arise  a  government  as  has  hap- 
pened in  other  Latin  American  countries. 
But  revolution  degenerated  into  anarchy. 

Some  outside  agency  must  help  set 
Mexico  upon  its  feet  again.  To  show  our 
continued  good  faith  in  the  matter  we  have 
asked  several  other  American  Republics  to 
join  us  in  the  task.  Their  cooperation 
should  make  the  task  somewhat  easier  both 
for  us  and  for  Mexico. 

If  a  Mexican  Government  can  be  set  up 
with  this  international  backing  it  will  be  a 
better  start  toward  the  beginnings  of  self- 
government  in  the  Republic  than  if  the 
intervention  government  is  made  up  of 
foreigners.  But  if  the  first  does  not  suc- 
ceed the  second  will  follow.  If  the  Mexi- 
can leaders  are  made  to  realize  this  there 
will  be  a  better  chance  of  a  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment for  Mexico. 

In  either  case  we  have  the  advantage  now 
that  Mexico  has  been  fed  on  anarchy  for 
four  years  and  is  heartily  sick  of  it.  This 
being  true,  a  Government  that  was  backed 
or  created  either  by  the  United  States  or  by 
an  international  movement  and  that  en- 
forced order  and  distributed  food  enough 
to  prevent  famine  would  have  a  basis  of 
welcome  unusual  in  interventions. 


AMERICAN    BUSINESS  AND  A 
CHANGING  WORLD 

THE  American  people  have  every 
reason  to  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing winter  with  a  cheerful  if  sober 
confidence.  In  these  times  when  the  world 
is  turned  upside  down,  the  loo  million 
people  who  live  in  the  United  States  are  less 
disturbed  than  any  large  body  of  people 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 


Those  European  nations  which  are  not  at 
war  are  so  hedged  about  with  belligerency 
than  even  the  semblance  of  normal  times 
is  lacking.  China's  struggling  Republic  has 
suffered  a  hard  blow  from  Japan.  Japan 
itself  is  undergoing  a  transition  toward 
democracy  which  has  many  disturbing 
elements. 

India,  Australia,  Egypt,  South  Africa, 
and  Canada — all  the  British  dependencies 
— are  suffering  badly  economically  even  if 
not  burdened  with  the  immediate  presence 
of  internal  disorders  and  foreign  war. 

The  countries  of  South  America  would 
not  be  more  affected  than  are  we  if  it  were 
not  for  their  greater  financial  and  commer- 
cial dependence  upon  Europe. 

Yet  though  we  are  more  fortunate  than 
any  other  people  we  have  problems  enough 
immediately  upon  us  to  make  us  take  a 
broader  and  a  more  thoughtfully  patriotic 
view  than  is  our  wont. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  a  piece  of  machinery  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  As  it  is  this  and 
nothing  more  it  can  not  have  the  paternal 
wisdom  of  more  autocratic  governments. 
Our  Government  can  not  serve  the  public 
any  better  than  the  public's  wisdom  will 
support.  That  wisdom  is  bound  to  set  the 
limit  for  a  democratic  governm.ent's  action. 

The  public  wisdom  is  the  wisdom  of  you 
and  me  and  our  next  door  neighbors  all 
across  the  land.  There  are  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions that  are  new  and  unfamiliar  to  us 
which  our  Government  and  we  ourselves 
privately  have  got  to  face  in  this  recently 
distraught  world.  A  sane  and  thoughtful 
patriotism  will  make  us  spend  more  time 
and  energy  than  usual  in  trying  to  grasp 
affairs  that  are  beyond  our  own  noses. 

H 

Last  August  the  mailed  fist  of  war 
reached  across  the  ocean  and  mortally 
wounded  King  Cotton.  Cotton  is  currency 
in  the  South  and  suddenly  this  currency  lost 
half  its  value.  A  bale  of  cotton  that  was 
worth  fifty  dollars  one  day  was  worth 
twenty-five  the  next,  and  next  to  nothing 
in  a  week.  Slowly  then  it  came  back  but 
never  to  its  original  value.  Germany  and 
Austria  have  in  a  large  measure  been  cut 
off    from    our    cotton    supplies.     Senator 
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Hoke  Smith  and  certain  other  members  of 
Congress  from  the  cotton  country  are 
urging  the  Government  to  force  England 
to  let  cotton  through  to  Germany.  This 
is  an  immediate  problem  but  not  the  most 
serious  problem  for  the  South  in  the  long 
run.  The  real  question  before  the  cotton 
planter  is  how  much  cotton  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  are  going 
to  want  after  the  war  is  over.  The  normal 
increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton  that 
kept  the  price  of  cotton  above  ten  cents  a 
pound  for  years  before  the  war  may  not 
reappear.  There  was  a  long  lean  period 
within  the  memory  of  most  cotton  farmers 
when  cotton  did  not  average  eight  cents 
a  pound — and  this  means  poverty. 

The  cotton  farmer,  the  storekeeper  that 
supplies  him,  the  bank  that  takes  his  de- 
posits and  lends  him  money — all  these  and 
many  others  can  profitably  look  at  the 
world  turned  upside  down  and  see  if  it  does 
not  mean  more  food  and  less  cotton  on  the 
Southern  farms.  And  if  it  means  this,  all 
concerned  must  act  with  rapidity  and  vi- 
gor, for  in  these  days  one  year  and  another 
can  be  very  different  and  it  does  not  take 
long  to  ruin  a  country  when  all  the  world's 
at  war.  The  Government  acreage  esti- 
mates happily  seem  to  indicate  some  pro- 
gress in  this  direction. 

HI 

In  our  great  interior  valley  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  the  farmers  raise  grain  and 
meats — food.  A  year  ago,  when  the  war 
gods  took  control,  their  accession  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  every  American  food 
farm,  for  it  is  a  result  of  war  that  food  goes 
up.  It  seems  to  take  more  food  to  feed 
men  in  armies  than  at  home.  And  the 
men  in  armies  do  not  raise  crops  but  de- 
stroy them.  While  the  gods  of  war  took 
from  cotton  they  gave  to  cattle,  corn,  and 
wheat.  And  what  the  food  farmer  gains 
now  does  not  seem  to  threaten  any  loss  to 
him  in  the  future,  for  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  return  of  peace  will 
take  away  any  markets  which  the  American 
food  farmer  had  before  the  war  began. 
And  as  long  as  this  farmer  is  making  money 
the  country  as  a  whole  can  not  suffer  very 
badly,  for  the  food  farmer  and  the  doctor, 
lawyer,   storekeeper,   banker,   and   black- 


smith that  make  money  with  him  consti- 
tute a  tremendous  power  to  buy  the  things 
which  the  manufacturing  sections  make. 

IV 

Yet  while  the  food  farmer's  money  can 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  busy  enough 
to  avert  calamity,  his  money  does  not 
grease  the  wheels  of  industry  sufficiently  to 
overcome  damage  done  by  the  sudden 
wrench  of  war. 

Despite  the  signs  to  the  contrary,  busi- 
ness is  not  as  usual  in  England;  neither  is  it 
in  France  nor  Germany  nor  anywhere  else, 
and  our  business  relations  with  the  outside 
world  are  all  upset.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  will  fall  exactly  in  the  old  channels 
when  peace  is  restored.  A  great  deal  that 
had  been  fashioned  by  painstaking  effort 
has  been  uprooted  bodily.  In  its  place  has 
come  a  sudden  munitions  business.  It  is 
highly  profitable,  but  how  enduring? 
What  is  to  follow  the  munitions  business? 
Similarly  some  manufacturers  have  grasped 
this  opportunity  to  take  for  America  trade 
that  was  formerly  in  foreign  hands.  How 
well  can  these  efforts  be  maintained  when 
the  foreign  manufacturer  comes  out  again 
from  under  the  cloud  of  war?  Will  our 
manufacturers  have  the  skill  to  meet  him 
even  in  his  crippled  condition?  Will  our 
Government  prevent  his  using  unfair  com- 
petition as  it  prevents  American  manufac- 
turers from  using  unfair  practices  against 
one  another? 

Amongst  some  American  manufacturers 
there  seems  to  be  an  unwarranted  dread 
of  the  return  of  foreign  competition. 
Wages  will  be  lower  than  ever  abroad,  they 
cry.  If  that  comes  true  we  may  expect  a 
stream  of  that  cheaper  labor  to  come  over 
here  unless  we  prevent  it.  But  however 
this  is,  certainly  abroad  taxes  and  the  price 
of  capital  are  likely  to  be  high.  Added  to 
these  disadvantages  the  foreigner  will  in 
many  cases  have  to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  a  run  down  plant  and  the  handicap  of 
an  interrupted  trade. 

Ever  since  the  war  began  there  has  been 
much  talk  of  our  acquiring  more  foreign 
trade,  particularly  in  South  America.  Some 
manufacturers  have  worked  and  succeeded. 
Others  who  already  had  some  trade  got 
frightened  and  stopped  all  but  cash  bus- 
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iness.  Altogether  the  progress  has  not 
been  ver>-  rapid.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  discouraged  because  our  foreign  trade 
does  not  take  on  a  mushroom  growth,  for 
mushrooms  die  quickly.  If  what  we  have 
acquired  is  built  upon  a  solid  basis,  we  may 
look  forward  to  its  continual  increase. 

V 

And  so  we  stand  with  cotton  and  the 
cotton  country  in  some  distress.  The 
lumber  districts  are  also  suffering.  Grain 
and  cattle  on  the  other  hand  are  in  high 
demand.  Manufacturers,  as  a  whole,  are 
somewhat  below  normal  both  because  of  the 
wrench  of  war  and  because  the  consumers 
who  make  their  money  from  cotton  and 
lumber  and  various  other  things  are  not 
purchasing  freely.  On  the  other  hand  the 
war  munitions  business  has  snatched  dull 
times  from  many  factories.  And  the  rail- 
roads show  an  encouraging  amount  of 
savings,  if  not  gross  business. 

VI 

Immediately  in  front  of  us,  then,  a  fair 
or  better  business  season  seems  to  await 
us  when  practically  all  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness world  is  under  the  cloud  of  war  and 
suffering  in  a  degree  which  we  would  not 
approximate  even  if  we  were  drawn  into 
the  great  war  and  had  to  intervene  in  Mex- 
ico. The  only  thing  that  could  immediately 
eclipse  our  prospects  would  be  the  defeat 
of  the  Allied  fleets  and  the  consequent  clos- 
ing of  the  markets  which  are  responsible 
for  the  high  prices  to  our  food  farmers 
and  the  sale  of  munitions.  The  closing  of 
the  British  and  French  markets  would  also 
bankrupt  the  cotton  states. 

But  such  a  contingency  has  little  prob- 
ability. We  have  a  reasonably  good 
prospect  immediately  before  us.  Energy 
and  adaptability  can  make  it  into  some- 
thing better  than  that.  And  after  the 
immediate  future  the  prospect  looks  even 
brighter.  For  when  peace  comes  again 
the  United  States,  alone  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  trading  nations,  will  have  its 
personnel  intact,  its  industries  reasonably 
undisturbed,  manned,  and  in  repair  and  its 
credit  unburdened  with  huge  taxes. 

When  peace  is  restored  we  shall  wake 
up  and  fmd  ourselves  in  a  changed  world,  a 


world  in  which  we  shall  have  less  isolation 
and  greater  opportunity  than  ever  before. 
And  with  that  opportunity,  as  with  every 
other,  will  be  greater  responsibility. 

Severally  and  collectively  in  government 
action  we  must  hasten  our  progress  to  meet 
the  new  situation.  What  we  should  have 
achieved  in  ten  years  before  we  must  do  in 
two  years  now. 

In  finance,  farming,  manufacturing,  and 
government  we  must  be  fit. 

As  a  citizen  and  as  a  banker,  farmer,  or 
manufacturer  or  as  whatever  kind  of 
worker  he  may  be,  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try has  a  part  to  play  in  this  coming  era, 
and  now  is  the  time  of  preparation.  And  it 
is  time  to  have  done  with  sm'all  politicians 
and  pork  barrel  methods.  As  we  steamed 
along  at  our  normal  rate  we  have  good 
naturedly  tolerated  such  barnacles.  We 
can  afford  them  no  longer.  It  is  a  time  for 
every  man  to  set  his  own  affairs  in  smooth 
running  order  and  to  see  what  his  represen- 
tative in  Washington  is  doing,  for  in  the 
coming  era  in  which  we  shall  be — in  which 
we  are — more  a  part  of  the  world  than  ever 
before,  the  National  Government  takes  on 
an  increasing  importance  to  each  one  of  us. 


FREE  SPEECH  AND  GERMAN 
PROPAGANDA 

IN  A  country  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  exact 
line  where  patriotism  demands  that 
speakers,  writers,  and  papers  shall  cease  to 
plead  the  cause  of  a  foreign  Government 
against  the  cause  of  their  own  Government. 
Even  when  American  troops  were  ac- 
tually fighting  the  Filipino  rebels  we 
allowed  certain  anti-imperialists  to  en- 
courage the  outlaws  to  kill  our  soldiers. 
At  the  present  time  we  see  a  former  Cab- 
inet officer,  Mr.  Nagel  of  St.  Louis,  arguing 
the  German  contention  in  favor  of  an  em- 
bargo on  arms  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
position  taken  by  our  Government.  We 
have  patiently  watched  German  propa- 
ganda at  work  against  our  Government 
and  its  policy  toward  Germany.  The 
German  papers  in  the  United  States  have 
almost  unanimously  supported  German\' 
against  this  country.  Weeklies  of  German 
sympathy  started  since  the  war  have  done 
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likewise.  German-Americans  have  threat- 
ened to  use  the  German  vote  against  the 
present  Administration  to  make  it  alter  its 
policy  toward  the  belligerent  Powers  in  a 
way  to  favor  Germany. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  to  stop  this 
activity  for  the  German  Government  and 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  would  not  at  the  same  time 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  freedom  of  the 
vast  body  of  the  press  which  is  whole- 
heartedly patriotic.  It  would  not  even  be 
advisable  to  stop  it  it  it  were  possible.  But 
it  is  advisable  for  the  American  people  who 
set  their  own  Government  above  all  others 
to  watch  this  activity  and  to  realize  how 
far  short  we  have  fallen  of  making  true 
Americans  of  all  those  whom  we  have 
welcomed  to  our  shores.  It  is  a  good  time, 
too,  for  those  Americans  of  German  ex- 
traction who  are  patriotic  citizens  of  this 
country  to  make  plain  just  where  the 
German  propaganda  shall  stop. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  German- 
Americans  who  set  Germany  above  the 
United  States  are  more  vociferous  than  the 
citizens  of  German  extraction  who  are 
true  to  their  citizenship.  But  even  taking 
that  into  consideration  it  seems  that  a 
stricter  set  of  immigration  laws  might  give 
us  a  chance  to  become  a  more  homogeneous 
whole  than  we  are  at  present.  Such  a 
policy  might  somewhat  slow  up  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  but  even  a  very 
slow  development  is  much  preferable  to  a 
development  which  includes  large  bodies 
of  citizens  who  are  bound  more  strongly 
to  Europe  than  to  the  United  States. 


LATENT  AND  EFFECTIVE 
STRENGTH 

IN   THE  German   capture  of  Warsaw 
the   results   of    preparation    are    still 
abundantly  evident   after   more  than 
a  year  of  war. 

Russia's  great  numbers  are  not  effective. 
England's  great  will  is  not  effective.  Rus- 
sia alone  of  the  Allies  has  more  men  than 
Germany  and  Austria.  England  alone  has 
more  financial  strength.  Yet  Russia,  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  and  Servia  make  little 
progress  against  the  Teutons. 
The   British   fleet  was   ready  and  the 


French  army  was  nearly  so.  Both  are  now 
effective,  and  on  their  effectiveness  de- 
pends the  outcome  of  the  war,  for  they 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  until 
the  English  and  Russian  armies  get  upon  a 
much  higher  plane  than  they  are  now. 

The  lack  of  effective  military  preparation 
would  have  meant  the  destruction  of 
Russia  by  now  had  she  been  a  smaller 
country.  The  lack  of  effective  military 
preparation  would  have  meant  the  end  of 
England  by  now  except  for  her  navy. 

The  Allies  have  vast  stores  of  men  and 
money,  the  two  vital  essentials  for  war,  and 
yet  they  are  losing  thousands  of  men  a 
day  in  trying  to  hold  their  own  lands  while 
they  are  preparing  to  use  their  latent 
strength.  It  is  a  frightfully  costly  time 
in  which  to  prepare. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  SEVENTH 
DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA 


M 


R.  JAMES  HAY,  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Virginia,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the 
House.  In  that  position  he  has  great 
power  to  help  or  to  hurt  our  preparations 
for  national  defense.  Recently  he  gave  an 
interview  in  which  he  said: 

"  I  have  not  found  among  the  people  any 
real  demand  for  changing  our  present  policy 
for  providing  for  national  defense." 

Mr.  Hay  could  hardly  have  looked  for 
such  evidence,  for  it  is  plentiful  on  every 
hand.  But  even  if  there  were  no  popular 
demand  Mr.  Hay  should  remember  that 
the  public  does  not  necessarily  keep  itself 
thoroughly  informed  on  technical  ques- 
tions. The  public  has  delegated  to  the 
Government  the  duty  of  preparing  for 
national  defense. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Hay's  interview  is  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  greatly  increasing  the 
regular  Army;  that  he  would  like  to  have 
an  adequate  reserve  force,  but  he  does  not 
believe  it  can  be  had,  and  that,  anyway,  to 
improve  the  national  defense  would  cost 
a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Hay  is  quite  right  in  believing  that 
there  is  no  large  demand  for  a  regular  army 
of  half  a  million  men.  The  country  is  also 
with  Mr.  Hay  in  desiring  a  sufficient  and 
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well  trained  reserve.  But  the  public  most 
emphatically  is  not  of  Mr.  Hay's  hopeless 
frame  of  mind  about  raising  a  well  trained 
reserve  of  a  half  million,  a  million,  or  even 
two  million  men — without  conscription. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable,  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  call  for  one  year  volunteers, 
that  100,000  young  men  from  18  to  25 
years  old  coming  out  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  would  not  volunteer.  Their  ser- 
vice would  cost  the  Government  their  food, 
equipment,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year  in  pay.  Perhaps  even  less  money 
would  suffice,  for  most  boys  at  this  age 
make  little  if  anything  more  than  their 
living  expenses.  If  after  the  year's  train- 
ing the  reserves  came  back  for  two  weeks' 
manoeuvres  every  year  for  the  next  five 
years  they  would  continue  to  be  efficient. 

Such  a  system  in  five  years  would  give 
the  United  States  a  reserve  of  half  a  million 
trained  men  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  In  ten  years  it  would  produce  a 
million  soldiers  less  than  40  years  old.  The 
original  American  conception  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation  was  that  it  should  be 
done  by  the  citizens  volunteering  their 
services.  In  all  our  history,  from  the 
Revolution  down,  the  volunteer  has  made 
up  the  bulk  of  our  armies,  and  until  sea- 
soned by  war  he  has  usually  been  a  poor 
soldier — brave  enough  but  ignorant  and 
undisciplined.  The  plan  for  a  volunteer 
trained  reserve  is  consistent  with  this  long 
established  principle  that  one  of  a  citizen's 
duties  is  to  defend  his  country.  It  differs 
from  the  practice  of  the  past  only  in  train- 
ing the  citizen  so  that  he  can  come  forward 
in  time  of  need  with  the  knowledge  to  make 
his  spirit  of  service  useful.  It  is  just  as 
voluntary  an  act  for  a  man  to  offer  himself 
to  be  trained  during  peace  times  so  that  he 
may  fight  well  for  his  country  as  it  is  to 
offer  himself  ill  prepared  when  war  is  de- 
clared when  he  and  his  country  must  suffer 
for  his  ignorance. 

If  we  create  a  reserve  force  of  volunteers 
and  if  Congress  stops  making  "pork"  of 
the  Army  we  shall  get  our  soldiers  much 
cheaper  than  we  get  them  now. 

The  news  item  in  which  Mr.  Hay's  views 
were  given  was  introduced  by  the  following: 

"Mr.  Hay's  announcement,  which  the 
IVorld  [New   York]    presents  ejccliisiyely, 


may  be  accepted  as  the  forerunner  of  a 
great  legislative  fight  with  the  'peace-at- 
any-price'  and  'pork-barrel'  politicians 
lined  up  against  the  President  and  the 
military  experts." 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hay  points  out,  that 
the  expenditures  for  our  military  establish- 
ment have  run  from  70  million  to  loi 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  that  for  this 
sum  we  have  only  an  army  of  85,000  men. 
But  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  pork- 
barrel  method  which  Congress  has  used  in 
disbursing  army  funds.  Mr.  Hay's  Com- 
mittee, for  instance,  has  seen  a  list  of  army 
posts  which  the  War  Department  has  offi- 
cially stated  to  be  useless  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  Yet  Mr.  Hay  has  not  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  these  posts  be 
abolished. 

The  high  cost  of  our  Army  is  partially 
owing  to  the  high  wages  we  have  to  pay 
to  the  regulars,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
patronage  which  Congress  makes  the  Army 
pay  to  certain  of  its  members. 

The  citizens  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Virginia  should  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  are  with  the  President  (who 
can  be  counted  upon  to  keep  the  country 
from  any  danger  of  militarism),  or  the 
" peace-at-any  price"  and  "pork-barrel" 
politicians.  The  voters  of  tnis  district 
have  more  responsibility  than  other  citi- 
zens, for  their  representative  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and 
as  such  his  power  over  the  Army  is  great. 
Whatever  the  rest  of  the  country  may 
think,  it  cannot  vote  for  or  against  Mr. 
Hay.  But  the  citizens  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Virginia  can,  and  in  a  situation 
like  the  present  these  Virginians  owe  it  to 
their  country  to  let  their  representative 
know  whether  they  are  for  peace  at  any 
price  and  the  pork  barrel  or  whether  they 
are  for  the  President,  the  military  experts, 
and  the  decent  defense  of  the  country. 


MOBILIZING  AMERICAN  INVEN- 
TIVE GENIUS 

SECRETARY  DANIELS  has  a  good 
idea  underlying  his  War  Invention 
Board.  The  newspapers  periodic- 
ally publish  stories  that  Americans  have 
invented     certain     implements     of    war, 
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offered  them  to  their  own  Government  in 
vain,  and  have  then  taken  them  to  Europe 
with  better  success.  Many  of  these  stories 
are  fanciful;  the  fact  remains,  however,  that 
we  have  great  resources  in  inventive  genius 
that  we  have  not  hitherto  used. 

As  a  nation  we  have   never   speciaHzed 
in  war;    no  great    nation   save  China  is 
so  unprepared  as  we  for  a  conflict.     In 
warlike  imagination  we  stand  at  the  anti- 
podes from  Germany,  the  country  which, 
above  all  others,  has  made  warfare  a  great 
national    industry.     But    herein    lies    an 
astonishing  paradox.     The  American  geni- 
us, least  warlike  of  nations,  has  furnished 
Europe  most  of  the  implements  it  is  now 
fighting  with;  Germany,  the  most  warlike 
people  in  the  world,  has  invented  very  few. 
The  Germans  wage  warfare  with  consum- 
mate skill — but  with  weapons  which  other 
peoples,    mainly  Americans,   have   placed 
in   their   hands.     They   depend   for   their 
chief  success  upon  strategic  railroads — and 
the  railroad  is  an  English  invention.     For 
such  naval  warfare  as  they  make  they  use 
the  submarine,   which  originated   in  this 
country.     They  defend  their  harbors  with 
mines — another  American  contrivance,  in- 
vented by  David  Bushnell  and  developed 
by   the   Confederacy   in    the   Civil   War. 
They  do  their  scouting  with  the  aeroplane, 
which  had  its  origin  in  Ohio.     They  com- 
municate with  the  telephone  and  telegraph, 
both  American  inventions,  or  with  wireless, 
the  product  of  an  Italian  brain.     The  ma- 
chine gun  figures  as   their  chief  arm   in 
trench  warfare,  an  invention  of  Richard 
Catling,    another    American.     Even    the 
battleship    is    essentially    American.     Its 
main  characteristic,  the  revolving  turret, 
was  invented   by  Theodore  R.  Timby,  an 
American,  and  first  used  successfully  on 
the   American   Monitor.     It   is   no   secret 
that  an  American  naval  architect  drew  the 
designs  for  the  first  dreadnaught — and  was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains.     Guncotton  and 
gas   bombs   are  about   the  only  German 
inventions  of  great  importance  used  in  this 
war.     The  one  product  essentially  German, 
the  Zeppelin,  has  apparently  turned  out 
to  be  the  great  disappointment  of  the  war. 
This  record  is  certainly  an  astonishing  one. 
In  a  degree  it  is  reassuring,  especially  if 
Secretary  Daniels  can  take  advantage  of  the 


inventive  genius  without  interfering  with 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  Navy. 


A  MEDICAL  EXPEDITION  TO 
CHINA 

WHILE  the  world  is  resounding 
with  war,  America  happily 
gives  another  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  spirit  for  which  it  primarily  stands. 
We  have  just  dispatched  an  expedition  into 
China.  Its  leaders  are  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
and  Dr.  F.  T.  Gates,  Jr.,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  of  the 
General  Education  Board.  Its  purpose  is 
to  improve,  so  far  as  it  can,  medical  educa- 
tion and  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire.  The  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion recently  decided  to  undertake  medical 
work  in  China;  these  men  are  the  advance 
guard  of  the  undertaking. 

China  is  a  nation  without  sewers,  "run- 
ning" water,  bath  tubs,  and  other  common- 
places of  American  life.  Medical  education 
and  medical  practice  in  China  represent 
about  the  eighth  or  tenth  century  in  Eu- 
rope. Medical  training,  except  in  the 
schools  introduced  by  Americans  and 
Europeans,  mostly  missionaries,  still  main- 
tains its  Confucian  character.  Chinese 
medical  men  know  nothing  of  the  experi- 
mental   method. 

The  methods  are  of  Confucian,  not 
Republican,  China.  The  date  of  separa- 
tion is  19 1 3,  when  autopsies  first  were 
introduced.  Already  China  has  many 
medical  schools  on  modern  lines,  some 
good,  some  indifferent,  and  none  of  them 
first  class. 

The  aim  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
is  primarily  to  elevate  the  standards  of 
medical  education.  In  doing  this  they  will 
cooperate  with  missionary  institutions. 
They  will  furnish  financial  assistance  where 
it  can  be  most  advantageously  used.  For 
the  present  the  Foundation  will  not  under- 
take the  arduous  tasks  of  teaching  China- 
men to  take  baths,  to  be  vaccinated,  and  to 
establish  sanitaria.  Good  medical  educa- 
tion, however,  ultimately  means  all  these 
modern  improvements  toward  reducing 
China's  death  rate,  which  is  the  highest  in 
any  known  country. 


YOUR  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  World's  Work  publishes  each  month  one  or  more  editorial  articles  about  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  articles  are  written  by  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  in  Washington  who  keeps  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  men  and 
measures  of  which  he  writes. 

The  Washington  office  {in  the  Munsey  Building)  will  also  answer  readers'  questions 
about  the  work  of  any  department  of  the  Government. 


THE  Department  of  State  might 
more  appropriately  be  called 
the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  so  called,  and  in  1781 
Robert  R.  Livingston  was  appointed  the 
first  *'  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs/' 

Livingston's  *'  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  consisted  practically  of  himself, 
although  two  under-secretaries,  whose  com- 
bined salaries  amounted  to  1 1,500  a  year, 
were  provided  by  Congress  to  carry  on  the 
strenuous  routine  business  of  drafting  in 
long  hand  the  five  or  seven  copies  of  every 
document  sent  abroad.  With  this  equip- 
ment Robert  Livingston  first  shaped  and  de- 
fined the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  Republic 
in  1782.  Robert  Lansing,  in  this  one  hun- 
dred and  fortieth  year  of  the  Republic, 
conducts  its  foreign  policy  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  226  Government  employees  whose 
joint  salaries,  taken  together  with  miscella- 
neous department  expenses,  foot  up  to 
$350,000  a  year. 

A  great  many  people  who  have  read  the 
notes  between  this  Government  and  Eng- 
land and  Germany  think  of  the  American 
notes  as  emanating  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent. In  one  sense  only  is  this  supposition 
true.  The  President  has,  indeed,  set  the 
stamp  of  his  personality  upon — and  in  one 
instance  at  least  phrased  almost  in  its 
entirety — an  expression  which  vitally  and 
immediately  concerns  the  welfare  of  this 
nation  as  a  whole,  shaping  its  destinies 
toward  a  self-respecting  maintenance  of  its 
rights  in  time  of  war. 

But  this  determining  correspondence  has 


in  another  sense  been  in  substance  the  work 
of  the  State  Department.  Every  note  was 
drafted  there  and  every  essential  statement 
in  every  note  was  there  in  substance  and  in 
form  made  the  subject  of  conference  and  of 
reference  to  records  and  precedents.  Every 
document  was  checked  up  with  the  law  and 
the  custom  of  nations.  And  then,  when 
the  final  draft  was  drawn  so  as  to  carry  its 
intended  message  without  equivocation 
and  without  flaw,  it  was  coded  in  the  State 
Department  so  as  to  preserve  its  integrity 
and,  after  transmission  by  cable  to  the 
foreign  capital,  uncoded  and  translated 
with  infinite  care  by  the  Department's 
diplomatic  agents  in  the  Embassy  so  as  to 
carry  in  the  foreign  language  exactly  the 
force  and  significance  of  its  original  ex- 
pression in  English. 

Our  recent  difficult  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  England  have  produced  from 
Washington  a  State  correspondence  notable 
not  only  for  the  spirit  of  dignity  and  vast 
patience  which  has  animated  it,  but  for  the 
simplicity  and  correctness  of  its  form.  It 
signifies  both  background  and  efficiency. 

These  high-pressure  foreign  affairs  have 
been  the  most  conspicuous  recent  work  of 
the  State  Department,  no  different  in 
character  from  its  customary  functions, 
carried  on  hitherto  in  the  obscurity  of 
peace  and  the  national  indifference  to 
foreign  affairs,  but  thrown  into  sharp 
prominence  now  by  the  all-absorbing  focus 
of  the  great  war.  In  this  capacity  the 
Department  is  the  agency  whereby  this 
nation  authoritatively  speaks  to  other  na- 
tions; it  is,  in  a  way,  its  memory,  its  con- 
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science,  and,  when  the  need  arises,  the 
vocaHzation  and  record  of  its  intent. 

Although  supreme  for  the  moment  in 
national  attention  this  foreign  correspon- 
dence is,  however,  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  daily  work  of  the  Department. 

THE    day's   work 

The  Department  of  State  at  Washington 
with  its  roster  of  226  employees  is  the  cen- 
tral home  office  of  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular services,  which  together  include  an 
additional  force  of  1,036  public  servants 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  These  are  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  consuls-general 
and  consuls,  secretaries  of  embassy  and  of 
legation,  vice  and  deputy  consuls,  marshals, 
clerks, « interpreters,  etc.,  all  of  whom  are 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  carrying  out  its  instruc- 
tions and  reporting  to  it  regularly  from 
their  respective  localities. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  this  administrative 
octopus  has  its  tentacles  vitalized  from 
Peking  to  Stockholm,  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Petrograd.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  in  intimate  relations — to 
take  one  territory  only — with  twenty  other 
American  republics  all  the  time,  and  there 
are  at  Washington  more  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  countries  than  in  any 
other  capital  in  the  world. 

On  the  same  day  this  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Haitian  lack-of-government  to  protect 
American  holders  of  Haitian  railroad  and 
electric  light  bonds,  watching  a  mercurial 
and  many-headed  Mexico,  clearing  a  way 
for  American  Red  Cross  units  in  Servia  and 
Poland,  keeping  tabs  on  American  mission- 
aries in  Turkey,  and  maintaining,  despite 
the  antipathy  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  Japan.  Thus,  every  day  and 
all  day,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  State 
Department,  its  policies  strained  but  un- 
changed by  the  war,  is  looking  after  Amer- 
ican rights  and  privileges  and  watching 
over  its  citizens. 

It  is  also  helping  to  push  the  trade  of 
those  citizens  who  try  to  trade  abroad. 

Under  the  consular  division  of  the  State 
Department  is  an  organized  force  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  men  whose  particular 
job  it  is  to  help  the  American  exporter  sell 


his  product.  Their  assistance  costs  him 
nothing.  His  consul  at  Mukden,  Man- 
churia, will  tell  him  just  what  kinds  of 
piece  goods  the  North  Chinaman  will  and 
will  not  buy,  and  what  competition  the 
manufacturer  will  have  to  meet  in  that 
Japanned  market.  His  Government's 
agent  at  Constantinople  can  tell  him  just 
the  kind  of  agricultural  machinery  the 
Turk  will  need  to  harvest  in  eventual  peace 
the  Asiatic  wheat  fields  which  are  now  being 
plowed  and  harrowed  by  war.  In  Vladi- 
vostock  or  in  Valparaiso  paid  scouts  will 
not  actually  sell  his  boots  and  windmills 
for  him,  but  they  will  keep  him  from  send- 
ing out  advertising  matter  almost  useless 
in  English,  and  they  will  set  him  right  on 
such  matters  as  exchange,  credits,  and 
local  markets  for  his  goods. 

The  same  outposts  who  provide  all  this 
important  export  information  are  ready 
also  to  give  importers  the  special  informa- 
tion they  desire.  And  wherever  all  this 
commercial  assistance  originates,  however 
distant  geographically  a  given  American 
interest  may  be,  it  all  centres  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  17th  Street  in  Washing- 
ton, where  the  State  Department  crowds 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  Department  the 
huge  administration  building  which,  with 
the  more  beautiful  Treasury  structure  on 
the  other  side,  flanks  the  White  House. 
On  one  side  of  the  White  House,  the 
Whence,  the  Whither,  and  the  Why;  on 
the  other  side,  the  Wherewithal. 

DEPARTMENTAL    PHASES 

In  Secretary  Root's  time  "under  the 
Empire"  the  State  Department  was  organ- 
ized as  a  kind  of  happy  family,  and  it  had 
a  happy  family's  cooperative  efficiency.  I  n 
1906,  Mr.  Root  reorganized  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  services  and  began  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Department  in  Washington. 

Under  Secretary  Knox,  in  the  Taft 
Administration,  the  whole  character  of  the 
Department  changed.  Mr.  Huntington 
Wilson,  first  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
with  his  chiefs  cordial  approval  and  back- 
ing in  1909  reorganized  most  of  the  estab- 
lishment very  much  on  the  lines  of  a  big 
department  store. 

On  paper  the  new  arrangement  was 
good;  it  lent  itself  admirably  to  graphic 
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representation  by  chart.  Nominally  well- 
coordinated,  it  proved  ineffective  in  practi- 
cal operation  for  the  primary  reason  that 
the  business  of  a  State  Department  cannot 
properly  be  carried  out  on  the  methods  of  a 
department  store,  Mr.  Knox's  office  was 
over-organized  and  under-vitalized.  It  was 
little  more  than  a  shell. 

With  the  coming  of  Mr.  Bryan  a  disor- 
ganization set  in,  but  no  real  vitality  was 
injected  to  counterbalance  it.  A  condition 
of  semi-chaos  resulted.  Toward  this  con- 
dition several  causes  were  contributory. 
Mr.  Wilson  more  than  any  President  for 
many  years — partly  by  native  disposition, 
partly  from  necessity — has  been  his  own 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Bryan  has  con- 
clusively demonstrated  to  the  country  at 
large  and  to  himself  his  own  unfitness  for 
the  high  office  he  occupied. 

And  in  addition  to  his  own  personal  un- 
fitness for  the  secretaryship  he  still  further 
weakened  the  department's  efficiency  by 
injecting  into  its  personnel  several  political 
appointees  who  had  had  no  training  and 
who  have  shown  little  aptitude  for  their 
important  and  exacting  duties. 

With  a  deep  relief  those  who  appreci- 
ated the  Department's  responsibilities  and 
understood  its  weaknesses  saw  Mr.  Lansing 
succeed  to  the  secretaryship.  The  present 
Secretary  of  State  is  resolutely  bent  upon 
strengthening  and  building  up  the  depart- 
ment of  which  he  is  the  head. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  State  Department  has  what  the 
Army  has,  and  what  the  Navy  ought  to 
have,  a  general  staff.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  its  chief.  Next  in  order  to  him  and 
acting  in  his  absence  is  the  Counselor,  who 
is  really  the  Under-Secretary  of  State.  For 
some  strange  reason  Congress  balked  at 
this  term,  which  has  the  best  possible 
precedent  in  the  foundations  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  so  that  the  late  Henry  Hoyt,  who 
was  in  1909  nominated  in  Mr.  Knox's  bill 
for  Under-Secretary,  could  only  be  con- 
firmed as  the  first  "Counselor." 

Next  below  the  Counselor  come  the  three 
assistant  secretaries  in  order,  Mr.  John  E. 
Osborne,  Mr.  Alvey  A.  Adee,  and  Mr. 
William  Phillips,  the  first  distinguished 
from  the  other  two  in  rating  only  by  a 


difference  of  $500  in  salary.  The  other 
officers  on  the  general  staff  are  Mr.  Wilbur 
J.  Carr,  director  of  the  consular  service, 
Mr.  Cone  Johnson,  solicitor,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  G.  Davis,  chief  clerk. 

Working  under  the  general  staff  are 
eight  chiefs  of  bureaus  with  their  separate 
staffs  of  clerks:  Diplomatic,  Consular, 
Index  and  Archives,  Accounts,  Library, 
Appointments,  Citizenship,  and  Trade 
Advisers.  In  addition  the  politico-geo- 
graphical jurisdiction  of  the  department  is 
divided  for  more  specialized  management 
into  the  four  divisions  of 

(i)  Western  European  Affairs; 

(2)  Latin-American  Affairs  ;- 

(3)  Near  Eastern  Affairs;  and 

(4)  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

Each  one  of  these  geographical  divisions 
is  nominally  under  the  management  of  an 
officer  of  the  diplomatic  service  who  has 
himself  had  experience  in  the  territory  he 
directs.  For  example,  Mr.  Williams,  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Division,  has  lived  twenty- 
five  years  in  China  as  a  missionary,  inter- 
preter, consul,  and  secretary  of  the  legation 
at  Peking;  Mr.  Bryan's  conception  of  poli- 
tics has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Division 
of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  a  political  ap- 
pointee who  has  had  no  experience  in  his 
territory;  and  Mr.  Bryan's  inefficiency  left 
the  Division  of  Latin-American  Affairs 
without  any  chief  at  all.  At  the  time 
when  Latin-American  affairs  are  assuming 
an  importance  for  us  they  have  never  had 
before,  that  division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  less  qualified  than  for  many  years 
to  deal  appropriately  with  the  volume  and 
the  importance  of  its  business.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Western  European  Affairs  is  in 
good  hands  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Phillips,  third  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Walker  Smith,  of  the 
diplomatic  service. 

It  is  the  theory  of  our  Government  that  a 
Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible  f-or 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  Liv- 
ingston, the  first  Secretary,  was  responsible 
whenever  Congress  would  let  him  be.  Mr. 
Hay  and  Mr.  Root  were  responsible  to  a 
high  degree.  Mr.  Bryan  was  irresponsible. 
Since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  Con- 
gress has  ceased  to  meddle  in  the  immediate 
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conduct  of  foreign  relations,  reserving  its 
authority  for  review  and  confirmation. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Lansing's  day's  work  is  varied.  He 
goes  to  the  White  House  and  talks  with  the 
President.  When  he  attends  Cabinet 
meetings  once  or  twice  a  week,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  status  quo  at  his  fmger's 
ends.  He  often  has  to  sign  a  stack  of  corre- 
spondence, credentials,  etc.,  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  cross  section  before  he  goes  home  at 
night,  although  his  signature  is  necessary 
only  to  documents  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  directly  represented.  He  must 
also  receive  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  unless  he  can  shunt  them  off, 
as  he  often  does,  into  Mr.  Phillips's  or  Mr. 
Anderson's  offices.  When  Congress  is 
in  session  he  is  apt  to  be  interrupted  several 
times  a  day  by  calls  from  members  of  Con- 
gress and  he  must  keep  in  touch  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate.  Every  bit  of  his  spare  time  ought 
to  be  devoted,  and  in  Mr.  Lansing's  case  is 
devoted,  to  the  study  of  important  diplo- 
matic relations  either  actually  before  the 
Administration  or  looming  up  ahead  of  it. 
In  a  good  deal  of  this  work  he  is  assisted  by 
the  Counselor  who,  aloof  from  regular 
departmental  office  work,  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  opinions 
requiring  study  and  the  searching  of  au- 
thorities. When  Mr.  Lansing  is  away 
from  Washington  the  Counselor  has  to 
drop  this  academic  work  to  step  into  his 
chief's  shoes. 

The  First  Assistant  Secretary  theoreti- 
cally does  not  specialize,  but  should  be  pre- 
pared, in  the  absence  of  both  Secretary  and 
Counselor,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  present  incumbent  of 
this  office  has  never  acted  in  this  capacity. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  Mr.  Osborne  to  say  that 
he  has  paid  the  penalty  of  a  purely  political 
appointment  in  merely  occupying,  not  ca- 
pably administering,  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  official  in  his  position  ought  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  all  the  large  questions  of 
our  foreign  policy  so  as  to  relieve  the  Secre- 
tary as  far  as  may  be  of  his  enormous 
burdens.  Mr.  Osborne  has  been  incapable 
of  relieving  his  chief  of  any  of  his  burdens 
except  in  a  general  oversight  of  accounts 


and  a  very  tentative  and  shrinking  touch 
on  Mexican  affairs. 

The  office  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  during  the  recent  incum- 
bency of  Mr.  Adee  partially  withdrawn 
into  academic  shades.  Mr.  Adee  has  held 
this  office  ever  since  his  first  appointment 
in  1886.  In  that  time  he  has  been  a  most 
useful  public  servant.  He  has  now  grown 
to  be  a  walking  archives.  Every  important 
State  document  is  taken  to  Mr.  Adee  for 
correction  in  phraseology  before  it  is  sent. 
A  thorough  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  while  providing  for  Mr. 
Adee's  peculiar  corrective  and  standardiz- 
ing usefulness,  ought  to  bring  the  office  of 
Second  Secretary  out  into  the  sunlight  of  a 
more  vigorous  administrative  capacity. 
*-  For  different  reasons,  then,  neither  the 
First  nor  the  Second  Assistant  takes  any 
appreciable  amount  of  real  work  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
William  PhilHps,  Third  Secretary,  a  Repub- 
lican who  held  the  same  office  under  Mr. 
Root,  was  appointed  because  he  could 
somewhat  relieve  the  situation  and  he  has 
done  so.  His  job  is  the  maintenance  and 
administrative  direction  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  in  which  territory  since  the  war 
began  his  work  has  been  multiplied.  His 
abilities  and  long  experience  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  make  him  most  useful. 

One  of  the  hardest  worked  men  in  Wash- 
ington is  Mr.  Carr,  the  director  of  the 
Consular  Service,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  territory  and  the  varied  activi- 
ties covered  by  his  jurisdiction,  is  constantly 
helping  the  chiefs  of  other  departments  to 
do  their  work.  You  will  find  him  in  his 
place  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Depart- 
ment every  afternoon  long  after  the  daily 
migration  of  time-servers  has  flowed 
out  of  the  Department  when,  promptly 
at  four-thirty,  their  prescribed  time-ser- 
vice is  over. 

The  office  of  Solicitor  is  a  whole  State 
Department  in  itself.  Mr.  Cone  Johnson 
and  his  subordinates  have  to  take  up  and 
decide  questions  of  an  inconceivable  variety: 
What  right  has  a  native-born  American 
citizen  residing  in  America  to  inherit  the 
personal  property  in  Turkey  of  another 
native-born  American  citizen  who  dies  in 
Turkey;  what  right  have  American  citizens 
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to  display  American  colors  upon  leased 
foreign-owned  and  foreign-built  ships;  the 
interpretation  of  all  kinds  of  treaties;  the 
policy  of  using  our  good  offices  for  the 
protection  of  Chinese  subjects  in  South 
America;  the  question  of  stopping  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta  from  rescinding  the  concession  of  a 
Canadian  corporation  financed  by  American 
citizens — all  this  is  merely  scratching  the 
surface  of  Mr.  Johnson's  day's  work.  The 
files  of  his  office  include  the  materials  for 
new  sets  of  Conrad  and  Kipling,  two  or 


three   Hague  conventions,   and  a   library 
of  "  Histories  of  Our  Own  Times." 

So  important,  indeed,  and  so  distinct  is 
the  Solicitor's  office  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  its  becoming  too  independent. 
The  Solicitor  is  in  the  first  place  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  there  is  a  feeling 
among  some  of  the  best  thinkers  in  the 
State  Department  that  some  of  the  duties 
of  this  office  ought  to  be  merged  with  the 
Counselor's  in  an  "Under  Secretaryship," 
if  Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  that  term, 
separately  established. 


A  WISE   NOVICE   IN   INVESTMENT 


AN  ADMIRABLE  illustration 
of  the  kind  of  quiet,  sober 
reasoning  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  only  sure 
road  to  success  in  the  field  of 
personal  investment  is  furnished  in  a  letter 
recently  received  by  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment of  the  World's  Work  from  a  man 
living  in  a  Middle  Western  city. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  began 
by  saying  that  he  had  been  a  business  man 
for  many  years,  engaged  entirely  in  a  man- 
ufacturing line,  and  that  he  had  found 
during  that  time  little  occasion  for  outside 
investment.  He  presumed,  therefore,  as 
he  modestly  expressed  it,  that  he  would 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  novice  class. 

Beginning  with  some  general  ideas  about 
investment,  he  said,  he  desired  now 
"to  make  a  business  of  it  for  his  own  edu- 
cation," and  particularly  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  handle  properly  about  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  lately  received  from  the 
sale  of  some  of  his  holdings,  together  with 
an  additional  amount  of  considerable  size 
that  would  be  in  hand  later  on. 

He  explained  that  his  estate  would  all  go 
eventually  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  wanted  everything  on 
his  list  of  investments  reasonably  easy  to 
handle,  although  there  was  no  immediate 
need  for  worry  along  that  line. 

His  fundamental  requirements  were  set 
forth  thus: 

"Of  course,  security  is  naturally  fore- 


most. Yield  comes  next;  and  convertibility, 
I  think,  comes  next.  I  find  myself  uncom- 
fortable with  securities  which  have  no  real 
market.  1  like  the  feeling  that,  if  necess- 
ary, I  can  raise  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money  quickly,  and  without  borrowing. 
This  may  come  partly  from  the  idea  that, 
if  an  opportunity  offers,  I  may  want  to  get 
actively  into  business  again." 

Then  he  added  significantly  that  it 
seemed  best  to  him  to  start  with  a  plan  as 
to  the  kinds  of  securities,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  each;  and,  having  agreed  upon  a 
plan,  to  stick  to  it  consistently,  reinvesting 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  required. 

His  own  general  notions  about  the  matter 
he  summarized  in  the  following  manner: 


NATURE  OF  INVESTMENT 


YIELD  PER 

PER  CENT.  OP 

CENT.  TOTAL  IN- 

VESTMENT 


Bonds — Municipal  and  public 
utility,  not  more  than  ten  years 
to  run,  if  possible    ....     5 

Bonds — Industrial,  and  local  ser- 
ial, not  too  long  term  .      •      .     5i 

Real  estate  mortgages  on  im- 
proved local  property,  to  run 
3  to  5  years 55 

Stocks — Railroad  and  industrial 
preferred 6§ 

Common  stocks,  slightly  specula- 
tive, such  as  Atchison;  and  in- 
dustrial specialties  of  which 
something  is  known  of  man- 
agement   6^ 


30 


20 


20 


20 


10 


Average  yield  on  total     .      .      .     5.65       100 
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This  plan,  as  his  "maiden  effort,"  he 
said  he  realized  might  be  entirely  wrong; 
therefore,  he  wanted  some  criticisms,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  he  would  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  income  for  living 
expenses,  and  taking  such  account  as  might 
seem  necessary  of  the  possibility  that  the 
sum  to  be  invested  might  be  eventually  as 
much  as  $200,000.  He  wondered  whether, 
in  the  latter  event,  an  average  yield  of  a 
little  better  than  5.65  per  cent,  might  not 
be  obtained  with  safety. 

In  looking  at  the  situation  of  this  corres- 
pondent it  will  doubtless  strike  some  in- 
vestors that  the  amount  of  resources  at 
his  disposal  removes  him  from  the  "aver- 
age" class,  and  renders  the  solution  of  his 
problem  possible  only  by  the  application 
of  special  investment  rules.  But  that  idea 
is  erroneous,  for,  after  all,  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  apply  to  the  cases  of 
both  large  and  small  investors. 

Indeed,  the  situation  of  this  man,  in 
many  essential  respects,  is  typical  of  the 
situation  of  thousands  of  investors  who  are 
continually  searching  for  the  "trouble- 
proof"  way  of  employing  surplus  money 
safely  for  income  purposes.  It  is  timely, 
therefore,  to  set  down  briefly  in  the  form  of 
an  article  a  few  of  the  more  or  less  obvious 
criticisms  suggested  by  the  plan  as  out- 
lined; and  to  try  to  discover,  if  possible, 
their  application  to  the  average  case. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  among  the 
purposes  this  investor  has  in  mind,  one  of 
the  foremost  is  to  get  "counterpoise,"  or 
to  avoid  the  careless  distribution  of  the 
risks,  which  many  are  prone  to  forget,  some- 
times, are  inseparable  from  all  investment. 
And  the  general  method  which  he  suggests 
is,  on  the  whole,  well  adapted  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  fme  example  of  the  product  of  the  logical 
thought  of  a  practical  man,  recognizing,  as 
many  business  men  have  failed,  unfortu- 
nately, to  recognize,  that  the  investment  of 
money  outside  the  circle  of  one's  daily 
pursuit  involves  principles  and  practices 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  personal  super- 
vision of  a  particular  enterprise. 

It  recognizes  the  essential  characteristic 
of  stability,  which  practical  experience  has 
revealed  in  the  real  estate  mortgage,  in  the 
municipal  bond,  and  perhaps,  to  a  some- 


what less  degree  in  the  higher  grade  utility 
bond,  contemplating,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
investment  of  the  bulk  of  the  funds  in  those 
three  classes  of  securities. 

It  seeks  by  perhaps  the  simplest  means 
available  to  defend  the  bulk  of  the  estate 
against  depreciation,  and  to  eliminate  the 
"uncomfortable  feeling"  which  many  in- 
vestors find  in  holding  securities  with  no 
real  market;  namely,  by  the  choice  of  issues 
from  the  short-term  category.  And  in 
this  connection  it  suggests  the  "serial" 
bond,  now  extensively  available  in  the 
municipal  as  well  as  other  fields,  as  a  type 
of  investment  whose  advantages  will  be 
more  widely  appreciated  by  shrewd  in- 
vestors as  time  goes  on. 

It  takes  into  properly  balanced  account 
the  advantages  of  established,  dividend- 
paying  stocks  of  the  investment  grade,  and 
even  the  wisdom  of  sprinkling  in  a  few 
slightly  speculative  issues,  giving  higher 
revenue  and  some  chance  of  ultimate  ad- 
vance. And  again  in  this  connection  it 
suggests  a  most  important  rule  for  discrim- 
inating— especially  among  industrial  issues 
— namely,  some  knowledge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  issuing  corporations. 

For  an  investment  of  this  kind,  to  be 
made  under  existing  market  conditions, 
and  without  altering  in  any  essential  par- 
ticular its  present  purpose,  it  is  probably 
true  that  this  investor's  calculation  of  possi- 
ble income  is  just  about  that  which  would 
be  indicated  by  the  average  conservative 
banking  authority.  If  a  higher  average 
rate  of  income  were  to  be  sought,  it  is 
likely  that  similar  authority  would  recom- 
mend a  somewhat  more  minute  division 
of  the  funds. 

In  broadening  the  scope  of  the  invest- 
ment under  those  circumstances,  or  in  pro- 
viding for  the  employment  of  any  addi- 
tional funds,  consideration  would  logically 
be  extended  to  the  farm  mortgage,  the 
railroad  bond,  and  the  utility  stock  of  es- 
tablished earning  power  and  market  sta- 
bility. 

In  that  form  the  estate  might  be  passed 
along  under  the  supervision  of  a  careful, 
honest  banker,  with  about  as  much  assur- 
ance as  one  could  reasonably  expect  that 
it  would  continue  to  produce  a  safe  and 
adequate  income. 
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■^  DMOND  THERY,  an  eminent 
economist  of  France,  made  a 
calculation  a  few  weeks  ago, 
based  upon  such  trustworthy 
statistics  as  were  then  avail- 
able, that  the  first  year's  cost  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  has  been  about  $17,400,000,000, 
— for  the  seven  Allies,  approximately 
$10,000,000,000;  for  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Turkey,  approximately  $7,400,000,000. 
This  does  not  include  such  items  as  esti- 
mated trade  losses,  property  damage,  and 
decreased  productive  power. 

These  amazing  figures  not  only  raise 
again  the  oft  repeated  question,  how  long 
can  Europe's  resources  bear  the  strain  of 
such  unparalleled  military  activity,  but 
also  prompt  an  inquiry  into  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  already  huge  expendi- 
tures have  been  financed. 

Everybody  understands,  of  course,  that 
these  extraordinary  expenditures  must  re- 
present, for  the  most  part,  borrowed  money, 
since  experience  has  shown  that  war  does 
not  decrease  materially  such  national  ex- 
penditures as  are  provided  for  by  the 
ordinary  sources  of  public  revenue,  and 
that  those  sources  cannot  be  made  produc- 
tive of  larger  yields  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  crisis — that,  indeed,  their  yields  are 
often  temporarily  decreased. 

But  to  borrow  money,  nations,  no  less 
than  individuals,  must  have  credit,  which 
so  far  as  a  nation  is  concerned  is  based  on 
gold,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Russia  were  preparing 
credit  long  before  the  assassination  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke,  as  if  there  had  been 
a  premonition  of  that  or  some  other  im- 
pending event  destined  to  confront  them 
with  the  supreme  emergency  of  a  world  war. 


Thus,  the  great  State  banks  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia,  the  three  institutions 
long  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  fi- 
nances of  the  European  Continent  in  peace 
and  in  war,  had  been  noticeably  persistent 
since  the  middle  of  191 3  in  their  efforts  to 
accumulate  gold.  Hence,  in  June,  1914, 
we  find  Sir  Felix  Schuster,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Union  of  London  &  Smith's  Bank, 
urging  his  belief  in  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  the  British  gold  reserve. 
These  additions  to  the  various  European 
reserves.  Sir  Felix  said,  were  the  result, 
"not  of  natural  commercial  or  monetary 
conditions,  but  of  a  deliberate  policy,"  and 
afforded  "considerably  increased  strength 
in  the  event  of  grave  political  or  financial 
difficulties  arising." 

But  accumulated  gold  serves  to  fortify  a 
nation's  credit  only  through  its  use  as  the 
foundation  of  the  currency  by  means  of 
which  trade  and  industry  are  carried  on  and 
made  to  flourish.  For,  after  all,  a  nation's 
credit  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  condition 
of  the  private  business  of  its  citizens  taken 
as  a  whole. 

It  was  this  fundamental  fact  that  ac- 
counted for  the  world-wide  financial  dead- 
lock at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and 
forced  even  neutral  America  to  resort  to 
financial  expedients  of  the  most  extraordin- 
ary nature,  such  as  the  embargo  on  the 
security  markets;  the  issuance  of  emer- 
gency currency  under  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act;  and  the  formation  of  the  $100,000,- 
000  "  gold  pool "  with  which  to  pay  our 
most  pressing  debts  to  Europe. 

The  success  with  which  our  own  tremen- 
dous difficulties  have  slowly  but  surely  been 
overcome  need  not  be  recounted  here. 
How  well  Great  Britain's  financial  strate- 
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gem  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing 
that  nation's  business  firmly  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  war, 
is  shown  by  the  ease  in  the  London  money 
market  at  the  time  the  Government  entered 
upon  the  first  stage  of  the  practical  test  of 
its  credit.  During  that  stage  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  were  borrowed  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  security  of 
Treasury  bills,  or  short  term  obligations 
having  an  average  of  six  months  to  run,  at 
the  satisfactory  rates  of  2|  to  3!  per  cent. 

The  second  stage  of  war  borrowing, 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  longer 
term,  direct  Government  loan,  was  entered 
upon  by  Great  Britain  in  November  after 
about  $450,000,000  had  been  raised  by 
means  of  the  preliminary,  short  term 
"  bills."  The  first  loan  of  $1 ,750,000,000 — 
up  to  that  time  the  largest  single  issue  of 
securities  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
world — was  in  the  form  of  bonds  to  run  for 
ten  to  thirteen  years  at  3I  per  cent,  interest. 
It  was  offered  and  quickly  taken  up  at 
95,  making  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the 
Government  about  4  per  cent. 

But  the  success  of  this  enormous  financial 
undertaking  was  not  achieved  without  the 
aid  of  yet  another  unique  expedient,  de- 
signed to  counteract  the  embargo  that  was 
still  laid  upon  the  investment  markets,  and 
to  make  up  in  other  ways  for  the  low  rate 
of  interest  of  the  new  securities.  This  ex- 
pedient was  an  agreement  by  which  the 
Bank  of  England  guaranteed  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  new  3|'s  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing on  them  at  the  Bank  during  the  first 
three  years  at  the  full  issue  price,  and  at 
one  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  rate  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  application  for  the  loan. 

The  kind  of  success  which  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  had  insured,  however,  by 
offering  these  advantageous  terms  was  not 
exactly  the  kind  for  which  it  had  hoped. 
It  was  not  of  the  popular  brand.  In  fact, 
the  records  show  that  less  than  one  fourth 
of  the  subscriptions  to  the  loan  came  from 
sources  other  than  the  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  other  large  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Clearly,  something  would  have  to  be  done 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  English 
public  in  the  national  financial  plan,  with 
which,    despite    the    vast    sums    already 


raised,  financiers  agreed  that  probably  only 
a  beginning  had  been  made. 

Suggested  solutions  of  the  problem  went 
even  to  the  length  of  an  absurd  scheme  of 
compulsory  investment  in  war  bonds  of  a 
small  proportion  of  salaries,  wages,  and 
separation  allowances.  But  it  remained 
for  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  to  show  a  shrewd 
appreciation  of  the  real  financial  problem 
confronting  the  nation:  first,  by  advocating 
for  the  second  big  loan  announced  in  June 
an  interest  rate  of  4J  per  cent,  in  bold  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  even  the  tradi- 
tionally staunch  credit  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  ride  an  even  keel  throughout  such  a 
storm;  second,  by  proposing  to  exchange 
the  new  4!  per  cent,  war  bonds  for  the 
older  2 J  and  2f  per  cent.  "Government 
annuities"  as  well  as  the  3|'s  of  the  first 
war  loan  on  even  terms  for  the  latter  and 
a  basis  adjusted  at  about  the  market 
price  of  the  former,  on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  holders  of  the  old  securities 
subscribe  in  cash  for  the  same  amount 
they  originally  subscribed  for;  third,  by 
agreeing  that  if  in  the  future  the  Gov- 
ernment should  find  it  necessary  to  pay  a 
still  higher  rate  for  money,  the  present  loan 
would  at  once  conform  to  the  new  basis; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  by  "democratizing 
the  finance  of  the  State,"  in  riding  rough- 
shod over  time-honored  British  precedent, 
and  arranging  to  sell  the  new  bonds  in  de- 
nominations as  low  as  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  interest-bearing  vouchers  in  denomina- 
tions as  low  as  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  through  the  post  offices  and  other 
agencies  convenient  for  the  small  investor. 

The  response  to  this  appeal  carries  its 
own  comment.  As  officially  announced,  it 
has  enriched  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain by  $3,000,000,000,  of  which  more  than 
$75,000,000  is  represented  by  550,000  or 
more  separate  subscriptions  at  par  for  small 
allotments  received  through  the  post  offices. 

Adding  to  these  two  permanent  loans  the 
outstanding  Treasury  bills,  together  with 
the  commitments  made  in  the  English 
money  market  on  Colonial,  Russian, 
French,  and  other  European  Government 
obligations — for  England  has  had  to  give 
financial   assistance   to   all   her  allies  —  it 
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does  not  seem  too  much  to  place  the  direct 
financial  burden  now  being  carried  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  by  this  nation  alone  at 
well  over  six  billions  of  dollars. 

And  in  the  light  of  that  enormous  sum, 
the  full  significance  of  the  Treasury  orders 
last  February,  prescribing  conditions  under 
which  new  issues  of  capital  might  be  made 
in  the  English  market,  becomes  apparent. 
Those  orders,  it  will  be  recalled,  provided 
that  the  official  test  of  "advisability  in  the 
national  interest"  would  have  to  be  applied 
in  all  cases  of  issues  for  undertakings  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  test  of  "urgent 
necessity  and  special  circumstances''  in  all 
cases  of  issues  for  undertakings  in  the 
British  Empire  overseas;  while  issues  or 
participations  in  issues  for  undertakings 
outside  the  British  Empire  were  forbidden 
altogether. 

HOW  GERMANY  FINANCED  ITS  WAR  LOAN 

Although  the  Bank  of  England  has  not, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  exercised 
its  right  to  issue  new  notes  without  the 
gold  "cover"  required  by  law,  nor  failed 
in  its  obligation  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold,  it 
was  by  the  immediate  adoption  of  such 
expedients  that  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Ger- 
many met  the  crisis  as  it  developed  in  that 
country.  Germany's  preliminary  finan- 
cing, moreover,  after  the  expenditure  of  the 
golden  store  that  had  been  kept  at  Spandau, 
was  done  directly  by  the  Reichsbank  with- 
out immediate  resort  to  the  public  issue 
of  short  term  bills,  although  millions  have 
since  been  raised  on  5  per  cent.  Treasury 
notes,  having  an  average  of  five  years  to 
run,  at  a  net  cost  to  the  Government  of 
about  5i  per  cent,  for  the  money. 

With  characteristic  thoroughness  in  pre- 
paration, Germany  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  nations  involved  in  the  great 
war  to  provide  for  the  more  permanent 
financing  of  her  expenditures.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  expedient  which  she  has  de- 
vised as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  general 
moratorium,  insuring  the  successful  issue 
of  her  loans,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying 
the  demands  of  the  country  for  small  cur- 
rency, is  an  uncommonly  ingenious  one. 

Of  itself  this  device  is  not  new.  1 1  served 
Germany  in  a  more  or  less  modest  way 
throughout  the  crises  of  1848,   1866,  and 


1870.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  system  of 
loan  banks,  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Reichsbank,  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing money  on  stocks,  bonds,  and  certain 
other  kinds  of  collateral.  The  funds  of 
these  banks  are  really  a  special  currency 
in  the  form  of  "  bonds"  which,  although  not 
legal  tender  as  between  individuals,  are 
honored  by  the  Imperial  Bank,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  used  by  that  institution, 
among  other  forms  of  paper,  as  part  cover 
for  its  notes.  This  means  that  Germany 
has  departed  partially  from  the  gold  basis. 

At  last  accounts,  these  loan  banks  were 
lending  up  to  75  per  cent,  on  German  and 
Prussian  State  bonds;  up  to  40  and  50  per 
cent,  on  the  shares  of  large  German  com- 
panies; and  apparently  up  to  about  40  per 
cent,  on  certain  American  bonds.  Among 
other  classes  of  acceptable  collateral  are  in- 
cluded gold  and  silver  ware,  copper,  brass, 
tin,  lead  and  zinc,  wool  and  cotton,  raw 
sugar,  alcohol,  and  potash. 

The  operations  of  Germany's  loan  banks 
have  been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  they 
appear  merely  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment capital  that  is  raised  by  engaging 
the  public  in  progressively  increasing  debt. 
But  these  operations  have  probably  been 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  generally  sup- 
posed. It  has,  for  instance,  been  officially 
stated  that  the  first  German  war  loan 
in  September,  19 14,  of  which  about 
$824,000,000  Imperial  5  per  cent,  bonds 
and  $238,000,000  Treasury  notes  were 
taken  by  more  than  a  million  subscribers, 
was  financed  through  the  aid  of  these  banks 
to  a  far  less  extent  than  had  been  antici- 
pated; furthermore,  that  all  the  loan  bonds 
then  paid  in  have  since  been  liquidated. 
And  of  the  subscriptions  amounting  to 
more  than  $2,250,000,000  for  the  second 
big  war  loan,  the  official  figures  show  only 
about  8 J  per  cent,  obtained  through  the 
loan  banks.  So  that  it  seems  as  if  the  issue 
of  this  special  currency  in  Germany  must 
still  be  far  below  the  authorized  maximum 
of  $174,000,000. 

Another  interesting  development  in  Ger- 
many's emergency  finance  is  found  in  her 
system  of  "war  credit  banks,"  which  have 
been  formed  in  most  of  the  large  cities  un- 
der the  auspices  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
municipal  governments,  and  existing  credit 
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banks,  to  supplement  the  loan  banks  by 
lending  on  mortgages  and  other  kinds  of 
negotiable  paper.  These  institutions  have 
apparently  played  little,  if  any,  part  in  the 
nation's  financial  operations  thus  far,  but 
they  are  said  to  possess  abundant  potential 
resources  that  can  immediately  be  called 
into  play,  if  pressing  needs  arise.  The  cur- 
rency that  these  "war  credit  banks"  lend  is, 
of  course,  not  based  upon  gold  reserves. 

AUSTRIA,    FRANCE,    AND    RUSSIA 

The  principal  emergency  measures 
adopted  by  Austria,  France,  and  Russia 
immediately  following  the  declaration  of 
war  consisted  in  the  suspension  of  their 
respective  bank  acts,  and  the  declaration 
of  general  moratoria,  although,  as  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  Austria  now  has  her  war 
loan  banks  which  issue  non-interest-bearing 
"bonds,"  so-called,  against  collateral — 
with  the  provision,  however,  that  the  banks 
may  grant  loans  only  after  proof  has  been 
submitted  that  the  funds  asked  for  are  to  be 
used  in  carrying  on  industries  giving  em- 
ployment to  people  who  would  otherwise  be 
out  of  work.  The  Dual  Monarchy's  loans 
have  amounted  to  about  $1,500,000,000, 
at  6  per  cent. 

To  meet  preliminary  war  expenditures, 
France,  fortunately,  had  on  hand  a  fund  of 
jf5 1 67,000,000  that  had  been  raised  by  a 
3i  per  cent,  loan  only  a  few  weeks  before 
it  became  necessary  to  mobilize.  She  has 
since  borrowed  liberally — to  the  extent  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars — directly  from 
the  Bank  of  France,  in  addition  to  selling 
publicly,  at  an  average  of  ninety-five,  three, 
six,  and  twelve  months  5  per  cent.  Treas- 
ury obligations  known  as  "National  De- 
fense Bonds."  And  this,  thanks  to  the 
proverbial  thrift  of  the  French  people, 
without  the  adoption  so  far  of  expedients 
more  unusual  than  arranging  for  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  through  the  tobacco  shops, 
pdst  offices,  and  savings  banks;  authorizing 
the  Bank  of  France  to  accept  the  bonds  as 
collateral  for  loans  and  to  discount  them 
like  other  paper  within  prescribed  limits; 
and  giving  to  their  holders  the  preferential 
right  to  subscribe  to  the  forthcoming  long 
term  bonds. 

Russia's  loans,  amounting  to  more  than 
$2,500,000,000,  haye  been  for  the  most  part 


in  the  form  of  Treasury  bills  of  short  term, 
bearing  5  per  cent,  interest  and  issued  in 
denominations  as  low  as  twenty-five  dollars 
to  give  them  a  popular  aspect. 

SOME    EFFECTS    ON    AMERICAN    FINANCE 

Yet  the  huge  dimensions  of  these  borrow- 
ing operations  and  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  inducements  that  have  already 
been  found  necessary  to  tempt  capital  to 
work  for  war  tell  only  part  of  the  story  of 
the  financial  strain  that  is  being  put  upon 
fighting  Europe.  There  remains  the  knotty 
problem  with  which  she  has  been  con- 
fronted by  the  remarkable  reversal  of 
the  position  of  the  United  States  from 
that  of  a  large  debtor  to  that  of  a  huge 
creditor  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  "balance  of 
trade"  in  favor  of  this  country,  due  to  the 
purchases  here  of  vast  quantities  of  war 
munitions,  foodstuffs,  and  suppHes  of 
various  sorts,  now  amounts  to  more  than  a 
billion  dollars,  with  every  present  prospect 
of  continuing  to  increase. 

Europe's  depreciating  currency 

The  seriousness  of  Europe's  problem  of 
how  to  pay  for  these  purchases,  while  pre- 
vented from  ofi'setting  them  in  any  sub- 
stantial way  either  by  the  visible  or  invisi- 
ble balances  that  stand  to  her  credit  under 
normal  trade  conditions,  has  been  empha- 
sized by  the  badly  upset  market  here  for 
foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Thus,  at  one 
time  only  a  few  weeks  ago  "sterling  ex- 
change" stood  here  at  a  discount  that  re- 
presented a  depreciation  in  Great  Britain's 
currency,  as  compared  with  the  American 
dollar,  of  approximately  2  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  exchange  on  Paris  stood  at  a 
discount  that  represented  a  10  per  cent, 
depreciation  in  the  French  franc;  while 
German  and  Russian  currencies  showed 
depreciation  of  about  1 5  and  20  per  cent., 
respectively.  The  foreign  exchange  ex- 
perts are  careful  to  point  out,  however,  that 
in  such  unprecedented  circumstances  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  cur- 
rencies of  these  countries  are  depressed  to 
any  such  extent  in  the  home  markets. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  of  course,  these 
tendencies  in  the  exchange  market  have 
been  checked  by  the  large  banking  credits 
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established  here  by  several  of  the  debtor 
countries  largely  through  the  medium  of 
the  system  of  acceptance  provided  for  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  by  the  return  to 
this  market  of  a  good  many  millions  of 
American  securities  formerly  owned  in 
Europe;  and  even  by  the  actual  shipment  of 
a  certain  amount  of  gold,  grudgingly  given 
up  by  Europe,  where  it  is  so  sorely  needed 
as  support  for  the  enormously  increased 


issues  of  paper  currency,  and  just  about  as 
reluctantly  added  to  our  own  supply,  al- 
ready more  than  adequate  to  the  country's 
legitimate  needs. 

These  measures  have  failed,  however,  to 
counterbalance  at  all  effectively  the  per- 
sistent outward  movement  of  merchandise. 
And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  Europe's 
financial  problem  has  a  phase  with  which 
this  country  is  deeply  concerned. 


HELPING  HAITI 


THE   POTENTIALLY  RICHEST  AND  ACTUALLY  POOREST   OF   THE    WEST    INDIES — HOW 

GERMAN    AND    FRENCH    INTERESTS    HAVE    SOUGHT   A    FOOTHOLD  WHILE 

THE    UNITED    STATES    HAS    BEEN    UNWILLING   TO    HELP   THE 

BLACK    REPUBLIC    HELP     ITSELF — A     CLOSE     CALL 

FOR   THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


WHILE  we  have  been 
thinking  and  reading 
of  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  materials  for  a  not 
impossibleinternational 
strife  have  been  simmering  almost  unno- 
ticed for  a  year  or  more  in  the  Caribbean. 
The  war  has  prevented,  or  perhaps  only 
postponed,  an  international  crisis  in  which 
the  United  States  was,  and  is  now,  pri- 
marily concerned. 

In  Haiti  the  critical  conditions,  greatly 
accentuated  by  the  war,  continue,  although 
from  Haiti  the  war  has  drawn  the  alert 
attention  of  the  two  European  nations 
chiefly  concerned.  Relieved  thus  from 
immediate  foreign  pressure,  the  American 
Government  still  faces  a  very  difficult 
problem  in  this  potentially  richest  and 
actually  poorest  island  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  gist  of  the  situation  is  something 
like  this:  The  Haitian  Administration  of 
the  late  President  Guillaume  Sam  came  to 
a  bloody  close  on  July  28th,  while  the 
revolutionists,  under  a  "general"  who  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  Bobo,  were  seeking 
its  authority  in  the  north.  This  was  merely 
the  last  chapter  in  a  series  of  revolutions 
which  have  paralyzed  the  industry  of  the 


country  for  the  last  two' years.  Before  the 
European  war  began  France  and  Germany 
had  brought  pressure  to  bear  in  Haiti  and 
at  Washington  to  put  an  end  to  the  chaos. 
The  communication  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  couched  in  terms  very  nearly 
peremptory. 

The  war  has  given  both  these  nations 
all  they  can  do  at  home.  In  their  councils 
Haiti  is  for  the  moment  shelved,  although, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  each  has  during 
the  summer  continued  to  emphasize  its 
claims  and  its  grievances  to  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington.  The  American 
Government  has  professed  itself  willing  to 
go  in  and  take  charge  of  the  Haitian  cus- 
toms, the  only  source  of  revenue  there  is 
in  the  Republic,  to  enable  the  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  obligations.  Hitherto 
this  willingness  to  help  has  been  rejected 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  any  Haitian 
Administration  which  would  accept  a 
foreign  administration  of  its  customs 
revenues  would  automatically  go  out  of 
office.  Up  to  the  middle  of  July  the  United 
States  was  unwilling  to  land  marines  in 
Haiti  to  protect  whatever  administration 
might  accept  its  proposals.  The  situation, 
then,   has  been:   Haiti,  even  if  it  would. 
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could  not  accept  our  good  offices  unless 
forcible  intervention  made  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  these  good  offices  possible. 
President  Wilson  had  been  unwilling  to  take 
the  step  of  forcible  intervention  in  Haiti, 
even  though  the  island  might  thus  be  saved 
in  spite  of  itself,  because  of  the  inevitable 
bearing  of  such  action  upon  his  entire 
Pan  American  policy.  However,  the 
murder  of  160  political  prisoners  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  followed  by  the  retaliatory 
murder  of  President  Guillaume  Sam,  forced 
the  President's  hand,  and  on  July  28th, 
Rear-Admiral  Caperton  landed  marines 
to  restore  order. 

Haiti  is  a  mock  republic.  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  hundred-years-old  struggle 
of  a  Negro  community  to  govern  itself, 
the  intermittent  attempt  has  proved  poli- 
tically a  failure  and  out  of  the  political 
failure  has  grown  almost  complete  economic 
atrophy.  Socially  the  life  of  the  island  has 
long  been  a  quaint  mixture  of  bucolic  con- 
tent, tempered  by  occasional  homicide. 

PoHtically  Haiti  is  divided  between  the 
Ins  and  the  Outs,  the  latter  always  neces- 
sarily in  a  large  majority  and  therefore  only 
temporarily  out.  By  the  same  token,  poli- 
tics are  very  fluid  in  this  republic;  the  divi- 
sions are  eternally  interchangeable.  In  Haiti 
there  are  no  parties,  no  well  established 
principles  of  government,  no  platform,  no 
planks.  About  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the 
population  make  their  living  by  politics, 
and  to  these  gentry  party,  platforms,  and 
principles  are  all  summed  up  in  the  one 
shibboleth,  personal  profits. 

This  is  rather  a  broad,  categorical  state- 
ment to  make  about  any  Government,  but 
it  can  be  abundantly  sustained  by  the 
history  of  the  last  hundred  years  in  Haiti, 
beginning  in  a  patriotically  led  self- 
emancipation  and  degenerating  into  a 
shiftless  license.  In  a  criticism  so  unspar- 
ing it  must  be  understood  that  there  are  in 
Haiti  many  patriotic  citizens  who  resent 
and  regret  their  Government's  condition 
and  the  pseudo-political  methods  which 
brought  it  to  such  a  pass.  Moreover,  80 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  population  are  not 
in  any  way  concerned  with  politics.  They 
are  simple  agriculturists  who  desire  only 
to  live  and  let  live.  The  desires  of  both 
these  elements  in  the  population  are  of  no 


avail  against  the  stratum  of  active  politi- 
cians, "generals,"  and  agents  who  subsist 
upon  the  customs  duties  of  the  country. 

Very  naturally,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
sick  nation  with  a  rich  patrimony,  Haiti  has 
become  the  object  of  concern  to  neighboring 
healthy  nations.  This  attention  is  in- 
evitable. In  the  similar  cases  of  China, 
the  sick  man  of  the  Far  East,  and  of  Tur- 
key, the  invalid  of  the  Levant,  a  similar 
condition  has  aroused  territorial  and  other 
ambitionsin  Europe.  Thecondition  of  Haiti 
has  aroused  specific  ambitions  in  France 
and  in  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium.  Let  us  see  just 
what  these  ambitions  amount  to  and  what 
are  the  claims  upon  which  they  are  based. 

The  central  fact  in  Haitian  finance  is  the 
so-called  Banque  Nationale  de  la  Re- 
publique  d 'Haiti,  with  its  central  offices  at 
Paris,  a  branch  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 
and  another  branch  in  New  York  City. 
This  institution  controls  practically  the 
entire  (99  per  cent.)  foreign  debt  of  Haiti, 
amounting  to  $27,000,000  gold.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  its  stock  is  held  at  present  by 
French  interests,  40  per  cent,  by  nominal 
American  stockholders,  and  10  per  cent,  by 
the  German  Disconto  Gesellschaf  t,  of  Berlin. 
Scattered  sporadically  throughout  this  list 
of  stockholders  are  about  twenty  or  thirty 
Haitians,  each  one  of  them  owning  a  small 
amount. 

Up  to  19 10  this  institution  was  entirely 
French,  under  the  name  of  "La  Banque 
Nationale  d 'Haiti,"  originally  established 
in  1875.  It  was  a  badly  managed  affair 
and  in  19 10  it  was  thoroughly  reorganized 
with  the  two  central  ideas  of  establishing 
monetary  reform  in  the  Black  Republic  and 
of  obtaining  joint  administration  of  its 
customs.  With  these  ends  in  view  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  admit  German  partici- 
pation and,  as  a  political  safeguard  to  the 
reorganized  bank,  it  was  considered  wise 
also  to  include  American  investment. 

The  transactions  incident  to  this  reor- 
ganization are  exceedingly  interesting. 
In  1 910  a  Haitian  commission  went  to 
Paris  to  assist  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
bank  at  its  central  offices.  At  the  same 
time  some  other  interested  Haitians  went 
into  conclave  with  German  mercantile 
interests  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  this  group 
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made  emphatic  representations  through  the 
Haitian  agent  of  Thalmann  &  Co.,  which 
has  a  branch  office  in  Paris.  The  New  York 
office  of  this  German  banking  company 
is  Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Company. 

The  German-Haitian  group  did  not  at 
first  want  American  participation.  What- 
ever the  French  stockholders  might  have 
done  in  the  premises  was  defeated  by  the 
emphatic  attitude  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment not  to  allow  German  participation 
without  the  inclusion  of  American  capital. 
This  fact  throws  an  interesting  light  upon 
that  phase  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
is  staged  in  the  Caribbean. 

As  at  present  constituted,  then,  there  are 
no  German  individual  shareholders  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Haiti,  the  German  block 
of  stock,  only  about  2,500  out  of  a  total  of 
40,000  shares,  being  all  held  by  the  Discon- 
to  Gesellschaft.  The  individual  share- 
holders are  all  Frenchmen,  Americans,  and 
Haitians,  but  the  character  of  some  of  the 
American  shareholders  may  or  may  not 
throw  some  interpretative  light  upon  the 
small  proportion  of  the  total  stock  held  in 
Germany.  The  chief  American  share- 
holders are  Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Com- 
pany, Speyer  &  Company,  Hallgarten  & 
Company,  firms  Germanic  in  their  affilia- 
tions, and  the  National  City  Bank. 

Responsive  to  the  international  align- 
ment of  the  shareholders  is  the  board  of 
directors,  which  includes  the  following 
gentlemen:  Messrs.  Casenave,  recently 
elected  president  of  the  bank.  Mallet, 
Bosquet,  Poisson,  Girode,  and  Cere;  and 
Messrs.  Wehrhane,  McRoberts,  Rosen, 
and  Davis,  of  New  York.  M.  Casenave, 
sent  here  by  the  French  Government,  to- 
gether with  M.  Paul  Santallier,  director 
general  of  the  bank,  has  been  for  some  time 
conferring  in  New  York  with  Mr.  R.  L. 
Farnham,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  and 
the  last-named  American  representatives 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

According,to  the  regulations  of  the  bank 
the  board  of  directors  should  normally 
have  twelve  members.  The  German  repre- 
sentative tactfully  resigned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  The  New  York  directors 
meet  in  New  York  separately  from  their 
Paris  colleagues  in  order  thus  better  to 
handle  such  business  as  is  left  to  the  bank. 


Except  for  this  international  establish- 
ment there  is  no  direct  foreign  banking 
organization  in  the  island  of  Haiti,  but  a 
large  amount  of  the  financial  obligations 
of  successive  administrations  has  been 
negotiated  through  German  mercantile 
agents  of  German  banks,  each  transaction 
being  apparently  purely  a  private  one 
but  the  inference  being  somewhat  more 
than  that. 

RUINOUS    LOANS 

These  private  loans  negotiated  between 
the  grafting  Haitian  officials,  as  they  totter, 
their  uneasy  interval  in  authority,  and 
German  mercantile  agents  bore  ruinous 
rates  of  interest,  so  ruinous  that  the  trans- 
actions, so  far  from  helping  matters,  only 
plunged  the  exchequer  into  further  difficul- 
ties. For  example,  in  June,  19 14,  the 
Zamor  Government  negotiated  two  loans; 
with  local  German  bankers  at  Port-au- 
Prince.  The  first  one  was  for  $500,000  at 
35  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  was  bad; 
enough.  The  next  was  much  worse.  By 
the  terms  of  the  second  loan  negotiated  in 
the  same  month  the  Zamoristes  got  only. 
54J  cents  for  every  dollar  obligated.  In 
other  words,  within  one  year  the  Govern- 
ment paid  approximately  $300,000  for  the 
original  $175,000  actually  advanced. 

As  has  been  said,  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  reorganization  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Haiti  to  rehabilitate  the  currency 
of  the  nation.  The  monetary  reform  con- 
templated calling  in  all  unsecured  paper 
from  circulation  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  a  guaranteed  currency,  an  operation 
which  must  eventually  precede  any  healthy 
commercial  and  financial  change  in  Haiti. 
Repeated  efforts  to  accomplish  this  reform 
have  met  with  about  the  same  success  as 
similar  attempts  made  for  many  years  in 
China.  The  chief  unit  in  the  Haitian  cur- 
rency is  the  gourde,  of  a  nominal  par  value 
about  equal  to  the  American  dollar.  Need- 
less to  say,  it  has  never  realized  par.  Its 
present  exchange  value  is  at  the  rate  of 
7 J  gourdes  for  one  dollar  gold. 

On  January  15,  191 5,  President  Theo- 
dor,  who  had  succeeded  Zamor,  issued  by 
decree  12,000,000  gourdes  in  treasury  bonds 
of  one,  two,  and  five-gourde  bills,  guaran- 
teed by  the  acceptances  of  these  bills  up  to 
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the  amount  of  20  per  cent,  in  payment  of 
40  per  cent,  surtax  payable  in  gold  on  im- 
ports at  the  rate  of  five  gourdes  for  one 
dollar  gold.  This  frenzied  finance  was 
handed  to  a  certain  German  firm,  which 
took  it  at  an  outrageous  discount.  Theodor 
took  this  step  despite  representations  by 
the  United  States  Government  that  the 
issue  was  not  based  on  any  security  which 
it  could  regard  as  satisfactory.  Two  weeks 
before  the  issue  our  Minister,  Blanchard, 
told  President  Theodor  that  the  United 
States  would  refuse  to  regard  as  legal  any 
such  issues  as  that  contemplated.  The 
French  and  German  ambassadors  in  Wash- 
ington were  at  the  same  time  informed  to 
the  same  efl'ect.  Nevertheless  Theodor 
went  ahead  and  made  his  issue. 

The  first  bonds  issued  rapidly,  but  on 
account  of  the  war  the  imports  had  fallen 
to  so  small  a  figure  that  they  could  not  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  designated.  As 
a  consequence  the  rate  coasted  down  rap- 
idly until  50  gourdes  could  be  bought  for 
one  dollar  gold.  When  the  Government 
tried  to  force  acceptances  at  par  all  the 
larger  Haitian  and  foreign  business  houses 
closed  up. 

MINDING   THE    BLACK    BROTHER'S    BUSINESS 

At  this  juncture  there  were  piled  up  in 
the  vaults  of  the  National  Bank  at  Port- 
au-Prince  $500,000  in  gold  collected  from 
the  customs  and  held  as  a  reserve  against 
the  contemplated  monetary  reform  for 
which  the  bank  had  been  pressing  for  many 
months.  As  Theodor's  Administration  was 
going  broke  and  the  revolt  of  Guillaume 
Sam  gaining  headway,  the  officers  of  the 
bank  quietly  slipped  this  bullion  one  night 
out  of  the  bank  vaults  and  on  to  a  United 
States  gunboat  in  the  harbor;  the  gunboat 
quietly  slipped  out  of  the  harbor  and  five 
days  later  the  money  was  safely  stowed 
away  in  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  at 
New  York,  where  it  was  infinitely  safer 
and  just  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  legiti- 
mate Governmental  demands  as  it  could 
have  been  in  Port-au-Prince. 

Theodor  and  his  counselors  protested 
that  this  high-handed  action  on  the  part  of 
the  local  officers  of  the  bank  was  a  blow  to 
their  prestige  and  reputation  for  honesty. 
It  was. 


The  bulk  of  the  Haitian  revenue  comes 
from  customs,  chiefly  from  the  export  du- 
ties on  coffee,  dyewoods,  cocoa,  etc.  No 
direct  land  tax  can  be  collected.  One  or 
two  administrations  which  tried  it  in  the 
past  sought  Kingston,  Jamaica,  or  Curasao 
more  hastily  and  sooner  than  the  others. 
Upon  the  customs,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment subsists,  and  insists. 

Last  year  the  French  Government  made 
representations  at  Washington  of  their  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  regulation  of  the 
Haitian  customs,  and  a  certain  official  in 
the  State  Department  represented  to  the 
French  ambassador  in  a  written  dispatch 
that  it  was  ''natural  and  desirable  that  one 
of  the  three  officials  in  charge  should  be  a 
Frenchman." 

Although  the  State  Department  promptly 
repudiated  this  semi-official  statement  as 
having  no  authority,  still  we  find  that  in 
July,  19 1 4,  the  French  charge  d'afi'aires, 
still  maintaining  that  the  French  have  some 
right  to  join  in  control  of  the  Haitian  cus- 
toms because  of  the  magnitude  of  French 
investments  in  that  country,  maintains  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
nation  ought  to  be  accorded  preferential 
treatment. 

THE    GERMAN    MISTAKE 

In  the  same  month,  July,  1914,  Germany 
also  made  a  proposition  for  customs  con- 
trol in  Haiti.  In  this  case,  the  note  from 
the  German  embassy  pointed  out  that, 
even  though  the  American  Government 
believes  it  is  inadvisable  to  have  interested 
European  Powers  participate  in  the  control 
of  Haitian  customs,  nevertheless  the  Im- 
perial Government  must  give  heed  to  public 
opinion  in  Germany.  The  German  note 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  to  include 
Germany,  and  that  Germany  will  not 
understand  any  other  arrangement  that 
may  be  made. 

Much  more  emphatically  than  the  De- 
partment answered  the  French  representa- 
tions did  it  define  its  position  in  regard  to 
this  extraordinary  German  document.  In 
the  most  unequivocal  terms  it  stated  that 
its  policy  was  not  subject  to  any  variation; 
that  neither  foreign  mercantile  interests 
nor  any  other  interests  proceeding  from 
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outside  of  the  American  hemisphere  could 
be  so  extended  as  even  to  constitute  a  joint 
control  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  govern- 
ment or  administration  of  any  independent 
American  state. 

CONTRAST  IN  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  METHODS 

The  interchange  of  notes  between  this 
Government  and  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Germany  illustrates  vividly  the 
characteristic  differences  in  the  diplomacy 
of  the  two  European  nations.  The  inter- 
change with  Germany  resulted  in  a  flat 
contradiction  and  a  deadlock.  The  French 
Government  in  February,  191 5,  in  renewed 
representations  made  it  clear  that  France 
would  like  to  be  taken  into  partnership  in 
shaping  measures  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  Haitian  finances,  on  the  ground  of  the 
extensive  Haitian  securities  held  in  France. 
Observe  that  the  French  Government, 
tactful  and  courteous  in  expressing  this 
wish,  impliedly  recognized  the  position  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  goes  further  in  expressly  denying  that 
the  election  of  the  then  chief  executive  of 
Haiti  (Sam)  was  in  accordance  with  any 
previous  understanding  between  French 
and  Haitian  representatives,  and  assures 
the  Department  of  State  that  all  negotia- 
tions in  Haiti  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Bank  which  are  seconded  by  the  French 
Government  are  only  for  the  legitimate 
protection  of  private  interests.  Accord- 
ingly the  United  States  in  its  last  com- 
munications to  the  French  Government 
assures  it  of  no  discrimination  being  made 
against  France;  most  cordially  expresses 
its  appreciation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment's position,  while  at  the  same  time 
emphasizing  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
precludes  active  partnership  on  the  part  of 
any  European  nation. 

While  thus  patiently  the  United  States 
Government  has  dealt  with  France  and 
Germany,  it  has  had  similar  troubles  of  its 
own  in  Haiti.  After  the  spiriting  away  of 
the  ^500,000  to  New  York,  Guillaume  Sam's 
Government  removed  the  Treasury  service 
from  the  Bank  of  Haiti  and  established  its 
own  agencies  for  the  collection  of  import 
and  export  duties.  Consequently,  it  had 
for  several  months  appropriated  the  whole 
of  the  national  revenues  in  their  depleted 


state,  not  paying  a  gourde  of  interest  on 
outstanding  bonds  such  as  the  Central  Rail- 
road, electric  light,  street  improvements, 
etc.,  all  of  them  American  enterprises. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  situation 
in  a  cooperative  way,  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Fort,  Smith,  and  Blanch- 
ard  went  to  Haiti  last  winter  in  an  effort 
to  arrange  a  joint  customs  regulation. 
The  commission  failed,  and  after  its  with- 
drawal the  United  States  made  another 
attempt,  sending  this  time  Mr.  Paul 
Fuller,  Jr.,  as  special  envoy  and  representa- 
tive of  this  Government,  who  had  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  also  of  diplomatic 
minister.  Mr.  Fuller  arrived  back  in  New 
York  early  in  June  with  no  apparent  accom- 
plishment of  his  mission.  While  the  efforts 
of  the  commission  and  the  special  envoy 
were  going  on,  President  Theodor  ab- 
sconded with  all  he  could  collect  to  Curasao 
and  his  successor,  Sam,  was  "elected"  presi- 
dent. In  the  same  month  Bobo  started  his 
revolution  against  Sam,  attacking  Cape 
Haitien,  on  the  north  of  the  island.  May  6th. 

In  Haiti  administrations  change  by  a 
process  of  revolution  in  preference  to  elec- 
tion.    The  casualties  are  about  the  same. 

On  June  i8th,  this  popular  form  of  con- 
vention becoming  more  and  more  disor- 
derly, and  no  one  else  apparently  being 
disposed  to  do  anything  about  it,  the 
French  armored  cruiser  Descartes,  part  of 
the  allied  Caribbean  fleet,  happened  along 
and  put  marines  ashore  at  Cape  Haitien 
on  the  following  day,  June  19th.  This 
jarred  the  State  Department  into  atten- 
tion and  a  few  days  later  the  JVashington, 
under  Admiral  Caperton,  arrived  and 
took  charge  of  the  situation,  the  French 
marines  reembarking  on  the  Descartes,  and 
one  officer  and  twenty  marines  from  the 
IVashington  going  ashore  to  guard  Consul 
Livingston  and  his  official  family. 

On  July  27th  the  Washington  was  off 
Cape  Haitien  watching  the  Bobo  revolu- 
tion when  the  news  came  of  the  uprising 
in  Port-au-Prince.  She  went  at  full  speed 
to  the  capital,  but  she  did  not  reach  it  in 
time  to  save  the  President  from  the  mob, 
which  dragged  him  from  the  French  Lega- 
tion and  murdered  him.  The  indignity 
offered  the  French  representative  makes 
the  affair  all  the  more  serious. 
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The  situation  points  plainly  to  American 
control  of  the  customs  in  Haiti  such  as  is 
now  in  operation  in  Santo  Domingo,  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the  same  island,  to  the 
vast  economic  and  political  benefit  of  the 
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majority  of  its  population,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  professional  revolutionists 
and  revenue  leeches,  and  without  any 
real  disparagement  to  the  independence 
of  the  people. 


JAPAN'S  HAND  IN  CHINA 

THE    "FIVE    GROUPS    OF    DEMANDS"    AND    THEIR    SINISTER    SIGNIFICANCE  —  HOW 

JAPAN     HAS    TAKEN    ADVANTAGE    OF    CHINA'S    WEAKNESS 

WHILE    EUROPE'S    BACK    IS    TURNED 


BY 

CARL  CROW 


THOSE  who  have  been  watching 
the  trend  of  Far  Eastern 
politics  and  intrigue  for  the 
last  few  years  were  justified 
in  feeling  some  surprise  at  the 
wording  of  Japan's  ultimatum  to  Germany 
which  preceded  its  attack  on  Tsingtau  and 
its  entry  into  the  world  war.  The  declara- 
tion was  delivered  on  August  15,  1 914.  It 
contained  two  demands,  which  were  to  be 
accepted  within  one  week.  The  first  de- 
mand concerned  the  withdrawal  of  Ger- 
man warships  from  the  Far  East.  The 
second  one  read: 

"The  German  Government,  with  the 
object  of  its  return  to  China,  shall  hand 
over  the  leased  territory  in  Kiao-chau  to 
the  Japanese  Government  on  or  after 
September  15th,  without  condition  and 
without  compensation." 

The  tone  of  the  ultimatum  was  provoca- 
tive, and  there  was  no  surprise  in  any 
quarter  when  the  week  of  grace  elapsed 
without  a  reply  having  been  received. 
Passports  were  then  handed  to  the  staffs  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  embassies  in 
Tokio,  and  the  attack  on  Tsingtau  began. 
That  Japan  should  enter  the  war  was 
not  surprising  to  those  who  know  the 
strength  of  the  military  party  in  Japan  and 
the  long-cherished  ambition  of  all  Japanese 
statesmen  to  dominate  China  and  the  Far 
East.  But  that  it  should  enter  the  war 
with  such  an  unselfish  purpose  as  that  of 
taking  Kiao-chau  from  the  Germans  in 
order  to  return  it  to  China — that  it  should 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fight  pledge  the  prize 


for  which  it  was  fighting — was  not  con- 
sistent. There  have  been  many  little 
incidents  in  the  last  few  years,  the  Nanking 
affair,  the  revision  of  China's  unjust  tariff, 
and  a  half  dozen  others,  in  all  which 
Japan  has  shown  anything  but  a  friendly 
spirit  toward  its  big  neighbor  and  good 
customer.  It  has  demanded  everything 
and  given  nothing  in  return.  The  wording 
of  the  ultimatum  to  Germany  indicated  a 
change  of  this  policy  and  Japan's  friends 
and  well-wishers  were  elated.  "At  last," 
they  said,  "Japan  is  going  to  abandon  its 
old  policy  toward  China,  will  champion 
China's  rights,  and  will  bind  its  neighbor 
to  it  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  friendship." 

The  plain  wording  of  the  ultimatum  was 
enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  was  an 
unqualified  promise  to  restore  Kiao-chau 
and  that  Japan  was  entering  the  war  as  a 
champion  of  China,  but,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  made 
every  effort  to  give  wide  publicity  abroad 
to  this  interpretation.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  a  very  efficient  press 
bureau  with  ramifications  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  is  always  able  to  present 
its  views  of  a  question  in  an  effective  way. 
On  this  occasion  the  press  campaign  was 
unusually  vigorous  and  transparent. 

Premier  Count  Okuma,  on  August  24th, 
cabled  to  the  editor  of  the  Independent, 
New  York,  a  statement  in  which  he  said: 

"As  Prpmier  of  Japan  1  have  stated  and 
I  now  again  state  to  the  people  of  the  world 
that  Japan  has  no  ulterior  motive,  no  de- 
sire to  secure  more  territory,  no  thought 
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of  depriving  China  or  any  other  peoples  of 
anything  which  they  now  possess. 
I  "My  Government  and  my  people  have 

given  their  word  and  their  pledge,  which 
will  be  as  honorably  kept  as  Japan  always 
keeps  promises." 

The  public  was  quite  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  Count  Okuma's  statement  meant 
that  China  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Japan's  entry  into  the  war  and  that  his 
reference  to  a  pledge  referred  to  the  prom- 
ise Japan  had  made.  This  statement,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  cabled  to  the  Inde- 
pendent two  days  after  the  ultimatum  to 
Germany  had  expired,  and  at  a  time  when 
it  was  apparent  that  Tsingtau  would  not 
be  surrendered  peacefully. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  blockade 
of  Tsingtau  had  been  begun,  a  remarkable 
semi-official  statement  regarding  Japan's 
policy  was  sent  out  by  the  Kokusai 
Tsushin-sha,  a  Japanese  news  agency 
which  has  close  official  connections  and 
is  allied  with  Reuter's  and  the  Associated 
Press.  The  cable,  printed  in  many  news- 
papers in  America  and  Europe,  began: 

"On  the  highest  authority  Reuter's  cor- 
respondent is  able  to  state  that  it  is  the  set- 
tled policy  of  Japan,  approved  by  the  Em- 
peror, the  Genro,  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Cabinet,  and  leading  business  men,  that 
Japan  under  all  future  conditions  will  act 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  terms  of  the 
alliance  with  England  and  the  treaties  and 
agreements  with  America  and  her  pledge 
to  China.  She  will  restore  Kiao-chau  and 
will  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China.  The  ultimatum  will  be  adhered  to, 
whether  Tsingtau  is  taken  by  force  or 
otherwise." 

Any  one  who  lives  in  Japan  or  who  has 
kept  in  touch  with  recent  events  there 
knows  the  peculiar  relationship  which  ex- 
ists between  the  Kokusai-Reuter  news 
agencies  and  the  Japanese  Government  and 
needs  no  assurance  that  any  statement  like 
this,  made  by  Reuter's,  is  officially  inspired. 
It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  at  this  time 
there  was  a  very  strict  censorship  on  all 
cables  from  Japan,  and  that  all  press  mes- 
sages not  acceptable  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment were  refused  transmission.  While 
press  cables  assuring  the  world  of  Japan's 
good  faith  in  the  promise  were  allowed 


transmission,  others  which  expressed  doubt 
concerning  Japan's  intention  to  restore 
Kiao-chau  or  her  motives  in  entering  the 
war  were  censored. 

This  Japanese  press  campaign  had  its 
effect,  for  newspapers  all  over  the  world 
commented  on  the  magnanimity  of  Japan's 
move,  and  a  number  of  officials  in  Europe 
and  America  made  statements  in  praise  of 
her  disinterested  motives.  As  1  write  this 
I  have  before  me  a  file  of  Tokio  newspapers 
for  last  autumn,  and  it  contains  column 
after  column  of  this  praise  for  Japan,  most 
of  which  was  cabled  to  Tokio  by  Japanese 
diplomatic  agents  and  made  public  by  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office.  There  is  in  none 
of  this  comment  of  last  autumn  any  hint 
from  a  responsible  quarter  that  Japan's 
participation  in  the  war  was  prompted  by 
any  motive  other  than  a  desire  to  carry  out 
what  she  believed  to  be  her  obligations 
under  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  to  secure  peace  in  the  Far  East, 
and  to  restore  to  China  a  territory  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  her.  Japan's  re- 
wards would  be  apportioned  at  the  peace 
conference  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

china's  neutral  war  zone 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe 
China  had  declared  her  neutrality,  which 
was  respected  by  the  combatants,  who 
withdrew  their  warships  from  Chinese  wa- 
ters and  interned  the  Yangtze  River  gun- 
boats. But  with  the  certainty  of  fighting 
at  Tsingtau  it  became  apparent  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  strictly 
neutral  position,  that  is,  to  prevent  fighting 
on  Chinese  territory.  Tsingtau  was  so 
fortified  as  to  make  an  attack  by  sea  alone 
a  long  and  expensive  undertaking.  It  was 
evident  that  Japan,  in  order  to  secure  an 
early  victory,  must  make  a  land  attack  as 
well,  and  to  do  that  would  necessitate 
moving  troops  over  Chinese  territory.  The 
situation  was  much  the  same  as  in  the 
Russian-Japanese  War,  which  was  fought 
out  on  Chinese  territory. 

At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  foreign 
political  advisers,  a  Japanese  subject, 
President  Yuan  Shih  Kai  followed  the 
precedent  established  in  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War  and  marked  out  a  zone 
which,   according  to  all   neutral   opinion, 
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was  big  enough  for  any  operations  which 
Japan  might  carry  on  against  Tsingtau. 
It  included  the  port  of  Lunkow,  at  which 
Japan  landed  troops,  and  extended  far 
enough  west  of  Tsingtau  to  afford  Japan 
perfect  freedom  in  her  military  operations. 
Germany  protested  against  the  establish- 
ment of  the  zone,  insisting  that  if  Japan  was 
to  attack  Tsingtau  she  should  do  so  without 
violating  China's  neutrality.  China's  es- 
tablishment of  the  zone  offered  every  ad- 
vantage to  Japan  and  none  to  Germany,  as 
the  position  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  if  Japan  had  been 
compelled  to  confine  her  operations  to  a 
sea  attack.  * 

China's  position  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  Belgium.  She  had  no  part  in  the 
quarrel  and  was  not  even  suspected  of  sym- 
pathy for  either  side,  but  it  was  expedient 
for  Japan  to  cross  her  territory  in  order  to 
make  an  attack  on  Tsingtau,  just  as  it  was 
expedient  for  Germany  to  cross  Belgium  to 
attack  France.  China  was  not  able  to  en- 
force her  neutrality  and,  unlike  Belgium, 
could  look  to  no  powerful  friends  for  help. 
Candidly  admitting  the  situation,  she 
sought  to  escape  from  it  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible. The  war  zone  was  established  as  a 
means  to  that  end;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  a  clash,  all  Chinese  troops 
were  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  zone. 

japan's  violations  of  the  zone 

The  first  Japanese  troops  landed  on  Chi- 
nese soil  at  once  took  possession  of  a  section 
of  the  German  railroad  which  connects 
Tsingtau  with  Tsinan,  the  capital  of 
Shantung  province.  This  force,  instead  of 
advancing  on  Tsingtau,  faced  the  opposite 
direction  and  proceeded  west.  It  soon 
reached  Weihsien,  the  location  of  a  large 
Chinese  garrison,  loo  miles  west  of  Tsing- 
tau and  well  outside  the  war  zone  as  marked 
out  by  China.  The  Japanese  troops  occu- 
pied the  Weihsien  railroad  station,  and 
rather  ostentatiously  located  their  camp  in 
gunshot  distance  of  the  Chinese  garrison. 
The  encampment  of  Japanese  troops  on 
Chinese  soil  under  the  very  noses  of  a 
Chinese  garrison  was  such  a  patent  chal- 
lenge that  it  appeared  for  a  time  that  trou- 
ble could  not  be  avoided.  Soldiers  on  each 
side  were  itching  for  a  fight,  but  China 
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averted  trouble  by  removing  a  large  part 
of  her  troops. 

The  Chinese  Government  at  once  called 
the  attention  of  Japan  to  the  fact  that 
troops  had  been  sent  outside  the  war  zone. 
Japan's  reply  was  that  she  did  not  recognize 
the  war  zone  and  would  not  be  bound  by  it 
in  any  way.  She  contended  that  China's 
neutrality  had  already  been  violated  by  the 
Germans  who  had  used  the  Shantung  Rail- 
road for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to 
Tsingtau.  The  contention  was  a  bit  of 
sophistry,  for  the  Shantung  Railroad  had 
been  used  only  as  any  railroad  in  the  United 
States  might  be  used  to  ship  supplies 
destined  for  combatants. 

Japan  continued  to  push  her  troops  far- 
ther west,  and  some  time  before  the  main 
attack  on  Tsingtau  was  begun  had  occupied 
the  entire  line  of  the  Shantung  Railroad, 
had  stationed  troops  in  Tsinan,  260  miles 
from  Tsingtau,  and  had  taken  possession  of 
the  German  coal  mines  in  Shantung.  In 
all  these  military  operations,  as  well  as  in 
her  diplomatic  dealings  with  China,  Japan 
exhibited  none  of  that  spirit  of  friendliness 
toward  China  the  existence  of  which  was 
suggested  by  the  promise  to  restore  Kiao- 
chau,  proclaimed  by  Premier  Okuma  and 
by  other  responsible  spokesmen  for  Japan. 
She  in  no  case  showed  any  appreciation  of 
the  painful  position  in  which  China  was 
placed,  but  on  the  contrary  her  actions 
were  brusque  and  provocative.  During 
the  entire  time  of  the  operations  against 
Tsingtau,  clashes  between  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  troops  were  averted  only  by  the 
great  caution  of  the  Chinese  commanders, 
who  were  instructed  by  President  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  to  avoid  the  conflict  which  Japan 
seemed  to  be  inviting. 

KIAO-CHAU    A    JAPANESE    GRAB-BAG 

When  Tsingtau  fell  into  their  possession 
the  Japanese  exhibited  almost  indecent 
haste  to  make  the  most  of  their  new  prop- 
erty. They  at  once  claimed  ownership  of 
the  Shantung  Railroad  and  of  the  German 
coal  mines  in  the  province.  In  fact,  ex- 
perts to  operate  the  railroad  and  to  work 
the  coal  mines  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
ditionary force. 

The  coal  mines  and  the  railroad  had 
been  operated  by  a  few  German  executives, 
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all  the  other  employees  being  Chinese. 
When  the  Japanese  took  possession  of  these 
properties  they  replaced  the  Chinese  by 
Japanese  employees.  Formerly  all  the 
trainmen  on  the  Shantung  Railroad  were 
Chinese  but  now  no  Chinese  are  employed 
by  the  railroad  except  as  coolies.  On  the 
railroad  and  in  the  city  Chinese  currency 
was  replaced  by  Japanese,  in  Tsingtau 
the  street  names  were  at  once  changed, 
the  German  street  signs  being  taken  down 
and  new  Japanese  street  names  put  up  in 
their  place.  A  large  and  beautiful  monu- 
ment which  had  been  erected  to  com- 
memorate German  occupation  of  the  place 
was  defaced.  Even  the  name  of  the  place 
in  its  Romanized  version  was  changed  and 
it  is  now  referred  to  in  all  Japanese  official 
publications  as  Sei-tou. 

It  was  announced  that  the  German  non- 
combatants  would  not  be  interfered  with  in 
any  way  and  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  business  as  before.  However,  in  a  short 
time  after  their  occupation  the  Japanese 
officials  began  announcing  the  discovery  of 
evidence  that  certain  business  men  had 
taken  part  in  the  defense  of  the  place,  and 
these,  a  few  at  a  time,  were  sent  to  Japan 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Out  of  a  former  popu- 
lation of  several  thousand,  less  than  one 
hundred  German  men  remained  in  the 
place  four  months  after  its  surrender,  and 
most  of  the  business  enterprises  they  had 
built  up  had  passed  into  Japanese  hands. 
A  similar  procedure  was  followed  in  regard 
to  German  factories,  residences,  and  real 
estate.  Investigations  carried  on  by  the 
Japanese  officials  purported  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  certain  buildings  had  been  used 
for  military  purposes,  and  these  have  been 
confiscated.  An  instance  of  this  is  found 
in  the  Prince  Heinrich  Hotel,  formerly  a 
popular  tourist  resort.  It  was  confiscated 
because  it  was  the  residence  of  German  offi- 
cers during  the  attack,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  Japanese.  The  confiscated 
property  includes  the  principal  buildings 
and  factories  of  Tsingtau,  the  Shantung 
Railroad,  the  German  bank,  and  the  Ger- 
man coal  mines  in  Shantung.  For  several 
months  after  the  surrender  of  the  place 
none  but  Japanese  steamers  were  allowed 
to  call  at  the  port,  and  severe  restrictions 
were  placed  around  any  foreigner  who  at- 


tempted to  go  to  Tsingtau.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Japanese  were  allowed  free  entry, 
and  so  great  was  the  rush  to  secure  the  rich 
pickings  afforded  by  the  confiscation  of 
German  property  that  more  than  five  thou- 
sand Japanese  took  up  their  residence  there 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  surrender. 
The  cost  of  Japan's  war  operations  was 
about  $25,000,000,  and  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate  the  value  of  the  confiscated  prop- 
erty is  easily  twice  that  amount.  The  Ger- 
man Government  had  spent  $100,000,000 
in  the  improvement  of  the  place,  and  much 
of  this  money  was  spent  on  buildings,  etc., 
which  are  now  the  property  of  Japan. 

"restitution     not    CONSlbERED" 

The  world  at  large,  despite  many  circum- 
stances which  gave  it  reason  to  be  skeptical, 
had  continued  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  Japan's  promise  to  restore  the  colony 
to  China,  until  the  early  part  of  December, 
when  a  new  statement  was  made.  The 
Japanese  Diet  was  then  in  session  and 
Baron  Kato,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was 
bombarded  with  Opposition  questions  re- 
garding Japan's  war  policy.  A  report  of 
these  interpellations  was  sent  out  on 
December  9th  by  the  Kokusai  news  agency, 
the  same  news  agency  which  had,  less  than 
four  months  before,  assured  the  world  "on 
the  highest  authority"  that  Japan  would 
restore  Kiao-chau  no  matter  under  what 
circumstances  the  place  was  secured.  The 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  Kokusai  report 
of  December  9th  were: 

"  The  first  interpellations  in  the  new  ses- 
sion of  the  J  apanese  Diet  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject "of  the  return  of  Kiao-chau  to  China. 
The  Opposition  asked  whether  Kiao-chau 
would  be  returned,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment was  pledged  to  China  or  any  other 
Power  in  the  matter  of  the  final  disposal  of 
the  territory,  and  whether  the  clause  in  the 
Japanese  ultimatum  to  Germany  referring 
to  the  final  restitution  of  Kiao-chau  to 
China  did  not  bind  the  action  of  Japan. 

"  Baron  Kato,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  replied  that  the  question  regarding 
the  future  disposal  of  Kiao-chau  could  not 
at  present  be  answered,  but  it  could  be 
definitely  stated  that  Japan  had  never  com- 
mitted herself  to  any  foreign  Power  on  this 
point.    'The  purpose  of  the  ultimatum,'  he 
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continued,  'was  to  take  Kiao-chau  from 
Germany  and  so  restore  peace  in  the  Orient. 
The  restitution  of  Kiao-chau  after  a  cam- 
paign was  not  thought  of,  nor  was  it  referred 
to  in  the  ultimatum.'" 

JAPAN     SEEKING    A    QUARREL    WITH    CHINA 

At  this  time  the  Japanese  were  in  secure 
possession  of  Tsingtau.  The  German  com- 
batants had  surrendered,  and  all  except  the 
wounded  in  hospitals  had  been  removed  to 
Japan  as  prisoners  of  war.  There  had  been 
no  German  war  vessels  in  the  Far  East  for 
several  months,  and  there  were  no  German 
troops  nearer  than  Poland.  Apparently  the 
Tsingtau  campaign  was  a  closed  incident. 

China's  futile  war  zone,  which  had  never 
existed  except  on  paper,  no  longer  had  any 
reason  for  existence  even  there.  Accord- 
ingly, early  in  January  a  Chinese  Govern- 
ment notice  announced  that  it  had  been 
abolished.  Japan  was  at  this  time  in  ex- 
actly the  same  position  as  Germany  was 
at  the  time  the  attack  on  Tsingtau  was 
begun.  She  was  in  secure  possession  of  the 
place,  and  it  was  to  her  advantage,  as  it  had 
been  to  the  advantage  of  Germany,  to  limit 
any  possible  attack  to  the  sea.  From  a 
military  standpoint  the  abolition  of  the  war 
zone  was  to  the  advantage  only  of  Japan, 
just  as  its  establishment  had  been. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  war 
zone  was  established  Japan  had  refused  to 
recognize  it,  and  all  her  actions  had  been 
taken  withoutanyconsiderationof  the  zone. 
She  had  carried  out  her  military  operations 
on  the  assumption,  apparently,  that  she 
might  use  any  part  of  Chinese  territory  that 
she  wished.  She  had  even  established  a 
garrison  at  Tsinan  and  exercised  a  cen- 
sorship over  telegrams  at  that  place.  But 
it  soon  developed  that  though  she  had  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  zone,  she  would  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  had  been  abolished. 
A  few  Japanese  soldiers  remained  within  its 
boundaries,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the 
action  of  China  in  abolishing  the  zone  was 
a  hint  that  these  soldiers  should  be  removed. 
This  was  construed  as  an  insult  to  Japan. 
It  was  the  first  act  on  the  part  of  China 
whidi  could  possibly  be  construed  as  un- 
friendly, and  that  portion  of  the  Japanese 
press  which  is  in  close  touch  with  the  For- 
eign Office  raged  and  raved  over  the  inci- 
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dent.  They  insisted  that  China  pay  dearly 
for  the  "insult"  and  pay  at  once. 

China,  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  de^ 
velopment,  immediately  cancelled  the 
order  abolishing  the  war  zone;  but  this 
failed  to  mollify  Japan.  She  had  been 
seeking  cause  for  a  quarrel  too  long  to 
overlook  this  opportunity  and  the  result 
was  the  presentation  of  the  now  well-* 
known  demands,  which  revealed  for  the 
first  time  the  programme  with  which 
Japanese  statesmen  entered  the  war.  It 
was  the  opportune  time  for  Japan's  am- 
bitious plans.  China  has  been  protected, 
in  the  past  largely  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
Powers,  for  though  each  might  wish  to. 
close  the  open  door  none  will  allow  any 
other  to  close  it.  With  Russia,  France^ 
England,  and  Germany  fighting  in  Europe, 
Japan  was  left  with  practically  a  free  hand 
— Germany  powerless,  England  silenced 
by  Japan's  pretensions  of  a  sacrifice  in 
support  of  the  Alliance,  Russia  satisfied 
by  a  secret  agreement  with  Japan  which 
gives  Russia  a  free  hand  in  Mongolia,  and 
France  too  hard  pressed  at  home  to  pay 
any  attention  to  affairs  in  China.  There 
remained  only  the  United  States,  which, 
though  the  originator  of  the  policies  which 
have  preserved  China,  is  pledged  only,  to> 
pacific  means  to  support  them. 

Such  a  situation  had  been  provided  fon 
by  the  many  treaties  guaranteeing  the  open 
door  and  the  independence  and  integrity; 
of  China,  but  these  Japan  ignored  by 
placing  on  her  own  demands  and  on  the 
treaties  what  a  Chinese  statesman  ironic- 
ally referred  to  as  an  "  extratextual. 
interpretation."  The  demands,  if  ac- 
cepted in  full,  would  have  made  China, a. 
dependency  of  Japan.  Yet  the  terms  of. 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  itself  preclude 
such  action,  for  it  declares  as  one  of  its, 
objects:  "The  preservation  of  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all  Powers  in  China  by 
insuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and, 
industry  of  all  nations  in  China." 

One  involuntarily  recalls  the  preamble 
to  the  earlier  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
signed  in  1902,  which  began:  "The  high 
contracting  parties,  having  mutually  recog- 
nized   the    independence    of    China    and 
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Korea,  declare  themselves  to  be  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tendencies 
in  either  country,"  Only  a  few  years 
after  signing  that  Alliance,  Japan  ap- 
proached Korea  with  demands  similar  to 
the  demands  on  China  with  the  result  that 
Korea  is  now  a  Japanese  colony. 

In  a  half  dozen  other  treaties  and 
understandings  Japan  was  pledged  not 
to  do  the  very  things  she  attempted,  and 
partially  accomplished,  by  forcing  these 
demands  on  China.  In  the  American- 
Japanese  understanding  of  1908  the  fourth 
article  reads: 

"They  [Japan  and  the  United  States] 
are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all  Powers  in  China,  by 
supporting,  by  all  pacific  means  at  their 
disposal,  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  China  and  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations  in  that  Empire/' 

The  demands  were  presented  on  January 
i8th,  and  during  their  discussion,  which 
lasted  more  than  three  months,  Japan 
abandoned  all  pretense  of  a  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  China.  The  negotiations 
were  carried  on  as  between  a  victor  and 
a  fallen  and  helpless  foe.  The  military 
forces  established  at  Tsinan  and  Tientsin, 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  Peking, 
were  strengthened  and  Chinese  mails  and 
telegraph  service  tampered  with.  Large 
bodies  of  troops  were  sent  to  Manchuria, 
ostensibly  to  relieve  the  garrison  there. 
According'  to  the  official  record  of  the  con- 
ference held  on  the  demands,  the  Japanese 
Minister  to  Peking  was  asked  when  the 
retiring  troops  would  be  withdrawn  and 
replied  that  they  would  remain  until  the 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  conference. 
Later,  when  Japan's  final  ultimatum  was 
delivered  to  China,  I  was  traveling  between 
Seoul  and  Mukden.  Except  for  the  daily 
passenger  train,  all  traffic  on  the  Japanese 
railroad  between  these  two  cities  had  been 
stopped  and  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
massed  just  below  the  Chinese  border 
ready  for  an  immediate  invasion  in  the 
event  China's  reply  was  unsatisfactory. 
Japan  had  gone  to  war  with  Germany  and 
was  ready  to  go  to  war  with  China — to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Orient! 

On  May  9th  the  long  negotiations  came 


to  a  close  with  China's  acceptance  of  a 
part  of  the  demands.  As  a  result  Japan 
has  secured  from  China  many  valuable 
rights  and  privileges  which  close  the  door 
to  other  nations  and  threaten  the  existence 
of  China. 

China  agrees  in  advance  to  assent  to  any 
arrangement  which  may  be  arrived  at  be- 
tween Germany  and  Japan  regarding  Ger- 
man rights  and  concessions  in  Shantung 
province.  This  debars  China  from  a 
hearing  at  the  peace  conference  when  the 
disposition  of  Shantung  will  be  decided. 

China  agrees  not  to  cede  or  lease  to  any 
Power  any  portion  of  Shantung  and  to  give 
to  Japanese  capitalists  a  monopoly  of 
railroad  building  in  the  province. 

New  treaty  ports  are  to  be  opened  in 
Shantung  and  Eastern  Mongolia  for  the 
residence  of  foreigners.  These  places  are 
to  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the 
Japanese  Minister  to  Peking  and  will 
naturally  be  places  so  located  as  to  be 
favorable  to  Japanese  trade. 

The  leases  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny, 
which  were  to  expire  in  1923,  are  extended 
to  1997.  The  lease  of  the  South  Man- 
churia Railroad  is  extended  from  1938  to 
2002  and  of  the  Antung-Mukden  Rail- 
road to  2007.  It  was  possible  that  China, 
at  the  expiration  of  these  leases  or  at  some 
time  soon  thereafter,  would  have  found  it 
possible  to  redeem  this  property  and  thus 
accomplish  one  part  of  her  great  ambition 
to  regain  her  complete  sovereignty.  The 
new  terms  put  this  beyond  the  possibility 
of  accomplishment  in  this  or  the  succeed- 
ing generation. 

Japanese  subjects  acquire  the  right  of 
free  residence  and  travel  in  South  Man- 
churia, also  the  right  to  lease  land  for 
business  and  agricultural  purposes.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  vicious  of  the  agree- 
ments wrested  from  China,  for  while  the 
Japanese  have  gained  the  right  of  residence 
and  practical  land  ownership  they  also 
retain  the  extra-territorial  rights  possessed 
by  all  foreigners  in  China.  Under  its 
terms  they  will  be  required  to  submit  only 
to  police  ordinances  and  tax  regulations 
which  are  approved  by  the  Japanese  con- 
suls and  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases 
are  subject  to  trial  before  Japanese  officials 
only.     This  serves  to  extend  the  Japanese 
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japan's  new  "spheres  of  influence"  in  china 

With  Fukien,  Shantung,  South  Manchuria,  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  under  definite  Japanese  "influ- 
ence," and  with  the  Japanese  in  control  of  the  construction  of  the  great  systems  of  railroads  reaching  east 
and  south  to  the  coast  from  Wuchang 


administrative  machinery  from  the  zone  of 
the  South  Manchuria  Railroad  and  a  few 
ports,  where  it  is  now  confined,  to  all  parts 
of  South  Manchuria.  The  residence  of  a 
single  Japanese  in  a  district  of  the  province 
gives  the  Japanese  officials  power  over  the 
local  police  and  tax  system.  The  resi- 
dence of  Japanese  in  remote  parts  of  the 
province  where  the  Chinese  police  system 
is  not  able  to  protect  them  from  the  hos- 
tility of  the  natives,  coupled  with  the  extra- 


territorial rights  the  Japanese  retain  and 
the  energy  and  persistence  with  which  the 
Japanese  Government  prosecutes  injuries 
to  Japanese  subjects,  makes  constant 
trouble  in  South  Manchuria  unavoidable 
in  the  future.  With  the  increase  of 
Japanese  residents  there  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see the  development  of  complications  which 
will  lead  Japan  to  demand  still  further 
rights  and  privileges  and  still  further 
curtail    China's    sovereignty.    Taken    in 
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conjunction  with  other  rights  and  con- 
cessions, this  right  of  residence  goes  far 
toward  making  South  Manchuria  what  the 
Japanese  hope  it  will  some  day  be — an 
actual  province  of  Japan. 

Japanese  subjects  are  to  be  allowed  to 
open  gold,  coal,  and  iron  mines  in  nine 
districts  in  Manchuria. 

Japanese  capitalists  are  granted  a  monop- 
oly in  all  railroad  construction  in  South 
Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia 
and  in  all  loans  with  South  Manchurian 
and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolian  taxes  as 
security. 

Japanese  are  to  be  employed  by  the 
Chinese  Government  as  advisers  or  in- 
structors on  political,  financial,  military, 
or  police  matters  in  South  Manchuria. 

The  complete  control  of  the  Kirin- 
Changchun  railroad  (an  important  feeder 
of  the  South  Manchuria  system)  is  given 
to  Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  promised  ultimate 
domination  of  the  Han  Yeh  Ping  Company 
(the  Krupps  of  China).  Hitherto  Chinese 
control  of  this  important  steel  mill  with  its 
valuable  coal  and  iron  mines  has  been 
assured  by  certain  legal  restrictions  as  to 
the  ownership  of  stock,  and  there  have 
been  several  proposals  to  make  it  a  state 
enterprise.  China  now  pledges  herself 
in  advance  to  consent  to  any  agreement 
"for  cooperation"  which  may  be  reached 
between  Japanese  capitalists  and  the 
owners  of  the  company.  China  also 
agrees  not  to  make  the  concern  a  state 
enterprise,  not  to  confiscate  it,  and  not  to 
allow  it  to  use  any  foreign  capital  other 
than  Japanese.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Chinese  revolutionists,  some  of  whom 
have  intimate  Japanese  connections,  might 
gain  possession  of  this  plant  and  use  its 
vast  resources  against  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, yet  under  the  agreement  wrested 
from  China  she  would  be  powerless  to 
retaliate  in  the  most  practical  and  usual 
way — by  confiscation  of  the  property. 

China  agrees  not  to  cede  or  lease  any 
bay,  harbor,  or  island  along  the  coast  of 
China  to  any  Power,  and  agrees  not  to  use 
foreign  capital  in  the  construction  of  a 
dockyard,  coaling  station  for  military  use, 
or  a  naval  base  on  the  coast  of  Fukien 
province.     As    in    the    present    state    of 


China's  finances  she  cannot  carry  on  con- 
struction of  this  sort  without  foreign  capi- 
tal, this  agreement  compels  her  to  leave 
defenseless  the  coast  of  this  important  pro- 
vince, which  can  be  reached  in  a  few  hours 
from  the  Japanese  colony  of  Formosa. 

The  other  demands,  which  China  did 
not  accept,  have  been,  according  to  the 
terms  of  Japan's  ultimatum,  postponed 
for  future  negotiations,  which  doubtless 
means  that  they  will  be  brought  forward 
again  by  Japan  as  soon  as  it  sees  an 
opportunity  to  push  them  through  suc- 
cessfully.    These  demands  include: 

(i)  Employment  of  influential  Japanese 
as  advisers  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

(2)  Japanese  churches,  schools,  and 
hospitals  to  be  granted  the  rights  of  owning 
land  in  the  interior  of  China. 

(3)  Joint  administration  by  Japanese 
and  Chinese  of  the  police  in  important 
places  in  China. 

(4)  China  to  purchase  50  per  cent,  or 
more  of  her  war  munitions  from  Japan  or 
establish  in  China  a  Sino-Japanese  arsenal 
which  is  to  employ  Japanese  technical 
experts  and  purchase  Japanese  material. 

(5)  Japan  to  have  the  right  to  construct 
railroads,  which  with  existing  lines  would 
establish  a  system  from  the  Wu-Han 
cities  (the  location  of  the  plant  of  the  Han 
Yeh  Ping  Company)  with  coast  outlets 
at  Hangchow  and  Swatow. 

(6)  A  monopoly  for  Japanese  capitalists 
in  the  development  of  Fukien  province. 

(7)  The  right  of  Japanese  missionaries 
to  propagate  Buddhism  in  China. 

Aside  from  the  actual  privileges  which 
Japan  has  wrested  from  China  in  these 
extraordinary  negotiations,  and  the  other 
privileges  for  which  she  is  still  contending, 
there  is  left  a  sequence  of  evil  of  which  this 
generation  will  probably  not  see  the  end. 
Of  the  many  evil  results  probably  the  most 
immediate  and  most  important  is  the 
tendency  to  weaken  the  prestige  of  the 
Chinese  Government  at  home  just  at  a 
time  when  its  position  seemed  most 
secure.  Under  the  firm  hand  of  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  the  disorders  which  followed 
China's  recent  revolutions  had  disap- 
peared. White  Wolf  and  the  other  power- 
ful brigands  had  been  put  down  and  the 
country  had  been  extraordinarily  peaceful 
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WHERE    JAPAN     VIOLATED    CHINA  S    NEUTRALITY 

During  the  siege  of  Tsingtau  the  Japanese  quartered  some  of  their  troops  near  these  buildings  of 
the  Shantung  University  at  Weihsien,  which  was  well  outside  the  "war  zone"  which  China  created  to 
preserve  its  neutrality 


for  some  time.  The  work  of  extermina- 
tinji;  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  the  use 
of  opium  was  going  on  relentlessly  and 
successfully  despite  the  discouraging  oppo- 
sition of  powerful  foreigners  interested  in 
the  sale  of  the  drug.     The  confidence  of  the 


Chinese  people  in  their  Government  had 
been  shown  in  the  payment  of  the  new 
taxes  which  had  been  imposed,  such  as  the 
marriage  tax,  inheritance  tax,  income  tax, 
etc.  Despite  the  deep  aversion  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  payment  of  any  taxes  not 


THE     RAILROAD     STATION     AT    WEIHSIEN 

The  character  of  the  lettering  on  the  station  wall  and   the  architecture  of  the  building  indicate  the 

German  ownership  of  this  railroad  from  Tsingtau  to  Tsinan 
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established  by  old 
custom,  these  new 
taxes  brought  in  an 
amount  of  revenue 
surprising  to  the 
most  optimistic. 
Still  another  remark- 
able achievement  of 
the  Government  was 
the  successful  flota- 
tion of  a  voluntary 
domestic  loan  of  30 
million  dollars,  an 
achievement  unpre- 
cedented in  the  long 
history  of  the  coun- 


BEFORE 

The  tablet  at  Tsingtau  commemorating  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Germans  in  1897 


try.  All  of  China's 
obligations,  includ- 
ing the  military 
bonds  floated  during 
the  republican  rev- 
olution, had  been 
paid  in  cash  when 
due,  and  the  old 
policy  of  paying  off 
old  loans  by  floating 
new  ones  was  aban- 
doned. These  accom- 
plishments silence 
those  who  have  pre- 
dicted a  break-up  of 
China    through    her 


TSINGTAU,     LOOKING     TOWARD     KIAO-CHAU     BAY 
Part  of  the    European   residential   section  of  the  former  German   city.     The    native    quarter   and    the 


business  district  are  on  the  waterfront  behind  the  hill  on  the  right 
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POST    OF    THE     GERMAN     GARRISON     AT    TSINGTAU 


own  weakness.  They 
prove  that  if  left 
to  herself  China,  in- 
stead of  falling  apart, 
would  grow  stronger. 
The  Chinese,  until 
a  few  years  ago  so 
apathetic  regarding 
their  government, 
were  beginning  to 
take  a  pride  in  it 
and  to  feel  that  they 
were  being  led  out  of 
the  old  hopelessness 
and  helplessness  into 
a  new  strength  which 


AFTER 


The  Japanese    inscription    over   the   German,  con 
memorating  the  capture  by  the  Japanese  in  1914 


would  prevent  future 
encroachments  b  y 
foreign  Powers. 
Now  the  Japanese 
demands  have  re- 
vealed the  weakness 
of  Peking  and  broken 
its  prestige.  It  has 
furnished  the  dis- 
credited revolution- 
ists with  new  argu- 
ments and  made 
easily  possiblerevolts 
more  serious  than 
that  which  shook  the 
foundations    of   the 
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TSINGTAU,     FROM     SIGNAL    HILL 

As  a  result  of  the  wholesale  confiscation   of  business  property  by   the  Japanese,   any  future  political 
disposition  of  the  city  (except  its  recapture  by  Germany)  would  leave  them  in  practical  control 
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PORT   ARTHUR,    WHERE   JAPANESE   AND  RUSSIAN 

This  great  port  and   fortress,    "leased"   from  China  by  Russia,  was  one  of  Japan's  spoils  of  war  of 
road,  and  is,  with  Dairen,  the  key  to  the  commercial  suzerainty  of  Manchuria.     The  Japanese  corn- 


Upper  photogr;i[)h  copyrij^htcd  by  Underwood  iv:  Underwood 
THE    OUTPOST    OF    THE     ''OPEN     DOOR " 
The  United  States  Consulate-General  at  Mukden,  the  inland  centre  of  commerce  in  Manchuria,  the 
province  in  which   the  policy  of  Japanese  monopolization  of  trade  led  to  Secretary  Knox's  abortive  pro- 
posal for  the  neutralization  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railroad.    Upper  picture:  a  birdseye  view  of  Mukden 
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AMBITIONS    CLASHED    AND   JAPAN    WON 

the  Russian-Japanese  conflict  of   1904-5.     It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  South    Manchuria    Rail- 
pelled  China,  in  the  recent  negotiations,  to  extend  their  "lease"  of  Port  Arthur  to  A.  D.  2002 


Lower  photograph  by  George  Marvin 
WHERE     RUSSIAN     INFLUENCE    YIELDED    TO    JAPANESE 
The  building  erected  by  Alexeieff,  the  Russian  viceroy  of  the  East,  as  a  residence,  now  occupied  by 
the  Japanese  president  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railroad.    Upper  picture:  the  docks  at  Dalny,  which, 
under  its  new,  Orientalized  name  of  Dairen,  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Manchuria 
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AN     AMERICAN     LOCOMOTIVE     IN     SOUTHEASTERN     MANCHURIA 
On  the  Antung-Mukden  Railroad,  which  is  Japan's  extension  into  Manchuria  of  its  system  of  railroads  in 
Korea.    Japan's  successful  demands  included  an  extension  of  the  lease  on  this  railroad  for  ninety-nine  years 


Government  two  years  ago.  Following 
immediately  on  the  close  of  the  negotiations 
have  come  rumors  of  rebel  activity  in 
many  centres. 

The  evil  results  do  not  end  there,  for 
Japan    has    reopened    the    old    game    of 


scrambling  for  concessions  and  rights  and 
special  privileges.  She  has  upset  the 
nicely  adjusted  balance  of  power  and 
established  new  spheres  of  influence,  set- 
ting an  example  of  greed  as  brazen  as  that 
which  John  Hay's  open  door  policy  stopped 


rhdlo^r.ililiL'd  by  George  Marvin 
A    TOUCH     OF     AMERICAN     TRADE     IN     MANCHURIA 
These  railroad  cars  were  bought  from  an  American  manufacturer  by  the  Japanese  for  use  on    the 
South  Manchuria  Railroad  from  Port  Arthur  to  Chang-chun,  and  they  were  paid  for  out  of  British  cap- 
ital.    Much  of  the  political  intrigue  of  the  Far  Fast  centres  in  railroad  concessions 
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ON     THE     LINE     OF    JAPAN  S 
A  scene  in  the  agricultural  lowlands  of  the  southern 
Japanese  railroads  in  Korea  connect 

fifteen  years  ago.  Already  Russia,  despite 
the  distractions  of  the  European  war,  has 
begun  negotiations  to  consoHdate  and 
strengthen  her  position  in  Mongolia  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  position  which 
japan  has  secured  for  herself  in  Manchuria. 


Photographed  by  George  Marvin 
ADVANCE     INTO    MANCHURIA 

province  of  Sheng-King.  near  the  border,  where  the 
with  the  Antung-Mukden  Railroad 

This  is  but  the  prelude  of  what  may  be 
expected  later  when  the  European  Powers 
can  give  their  usual  attention  to  China. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  promise  to 
restore  Kiao-chau,  of  which  so  much  had 
been    heard    at   the  beginning  of  Japan's 


Photographed  by  George  Marvin 
WHERE     RUSSIA,     JAPAN,     AND     ENGLAND'S     INTERESTS    CLASH 
A  station  on  the  Peking-Mukden  Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  branch  line  to  Newchang.     The 
railroad  was  built  with  English  capital  but  it  penetrates  Manchurian  territory  in  which  both  Russia  and 
Japan  claim  commercial  predominance.     The  railroad  sign  gives  the    station's  name  in   three  languages 
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THE     OUTSKIRTS    OF    TSINAN 

Which  is  the  junction  of  the  German  railroad  from  Tsingtau  with  the  railroad  from  Shanghai  to  Pek- 
ing. It  was  occupied  by  Japanese  troops  during  the  siege  of  Tsingtau  and  during  the  negotiations  over 
the  Japanese  demands  in  China 


entry  into  the  war  had,  apparently,  been 
forgotten.  But  it  was  again  referred  to, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations, 
by  Baron  Kato,  who  said  in  the  Japanese 
Diet  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Peace 
Conference  gives  Kiao-chau  to  Japan  she 
will  return  the  colony  to  China  under 
certain  conditions.  What  these  con- 
ditions are  to  be  will  be  decided  later,  but 


in  view  of  the  events  which  followed 
Japan's  first  promise  to  restore  the  place 
no  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  statement  of 
the  Japanese  Minister  to  Peking  that 
''even  with  regard  to  the  offer  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  restore  Kiao- 
chau  to  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
latter  did  not  manifest  the  least  apprecia- 
tion for  Japan's  good  will  and  diificulties." 
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The  sea  terminus  of  the  proposed  railroad  which  Japan  insisted  should  be  under  Japanese  control. 
This  city  is  probably  the  most  important  Chinese  port  for  the  entry  of  American  commerce,  and  its  con- 
trol by  Japan  has  a  most  serious  relation  to  the  future  of  our  Oriental  trade 


WHERE     THE    CONVENTION     HAS     HELD     ITS     SESSIONS 
The  State  Capitol  at  Albany 


MAKING  OVER  NEW  YORK'S 
CONSTITUTION 

A  GATHERING  OF    POLITICAL  GHOSTS    WHO,  UNDER  THE   LEADERSHIP  OF  MR.   ELIHU 

ROOT,    ARE    SHOWING    A    MODERN     SPIRIT    IN    MAKING    THE    SIXTH    REVISION 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION    SINCE  THE   REVOLUTIONARY  WAR — PROGRESSIVES 

TURNED     CONSERVATIVE     AND     CONSERVATIVES     BECOME     RADICAL 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


NEW  YORK  STATE,  America's 
greatest  and  richest  common- 
wealth, is  revising  its  con- 
stitution for  the  sixth  time 
since  the  Revolution.  The 
state  that  most  people  regard  as  the  great 
headquarters  of  capital  and  corruption,  the 
most  reactionary  of  the  forty-eight — the 
home  of  Tammany  Hall,  Wall  Street,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Steel  Corpora- 


tion, the  Tobacco  Trust,  William  Barnes, 
Jr.,  and  Charles  F.  Murphy — is  passing 
under  review  all  the  ideas  developed  by  ten 
years  of  agitation  and  political  heart-search- 
ing. The  last  constitutional  convention, 
which  adjourned  in  1894,  represented  al- 
most the  feudal  period  in  American  politics. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan  were  then 
practically  unknown.  The  great  political 
forces  in  New  York  State  were  Boss  Piatt, 


Lower  picture  copyrighted  by  International  News  Service 
THE    NEW    YORK    CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTION     IN     SESSION 
This  is  the  sixth  time  New  York's  constitution  has  been  revised.     Tammany  brought  about  this  con- 
vention in  the  expectation  of  capturing  the  state  politically.      Ihe  election,  however,  gave  the  Repub- 
licans control 


MR.     ELIHU     ROOT 


Copyright  by  International  News  Service 


Who  is  closing  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  distinguished  of  political  careers  as  president  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  is  the  most  influential  figure  in  shaping  the  new  fundamental  law  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  state  in  the  Union 
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MR.    SETH    LOW,    A    PROGRESSIVE    OF    OLD-FASHIONED    TEMPERAMENT 


MR.     GEORGE     W.     WICKERSHAM 


David  B.  Hill,  and  Richard  Croker.  The 
legislature  represented  little  more  than  a 
brokerage  office  through  which  law-making 
was  exchanged  for  campaign  contributions. 
"Special  privileges"  dominated  public  life 
in  all  its  branches.  The  life  insurance 
companies,  the  railroads,  the  street  railway 
and  other  franchise  corporations  had  their 
head  offices  in  the  capitol  at  Albany.  Vote- 
buying  was  a  regulation  procedure  on 
election  day.  Since  then  a  new  political 
day  has  dawned.  The  present  is  an  era 
of  corrupt  practice  acts,  direct  primaries, 
civil  service  laws,  public  utility  commissions, 
compensation  boards,  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  woman  suffrage, 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  This  is 
the  atmosphere  which  envelops  the  state 
capitol,  as  the  elected  representatives  of 
10,000,000  people  gather  to  write  in  per- 
manent form  their  ideas  on  government. 
Ohio  held  a  convention  three  years  ago  and 
produced  an  essentially  modern  document. 
New  Hampshire  recently  went  through  the 
forms  and  adjourned  after  doing  nothing  at 
all.  Which  example  will  New  York  follow? 
Should  William  Jennings  Bryan  scan  this 
miscellaneous  gathering  at  Albany  he  would 
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MR. 


HERBERT    PARSONS,    ONE    OF    THE    "LIBERAL    GROUP"    AT    ALBANY 


probably  have  many  uncomplimentary 
things  to  say.  In  Baltimore  he  introduced 
a  resolution  demanding  the  expulsion  of 
certain  "  reactionary  "  elements.  He  could 
doom  plenty  of  men  in  Albany  to-day  to  a 
similar  extinction.  Probably  the  most 
distinguished  New  York  constitution  maker 
would  arouse  his  disapproval.  The  fact 
that  the  convention  had  almost  unan- 
imously elected  Mr.  Elihu  Root  as  its 
president  would  in  Mr.  Bryan's  eyes 
eflfectively  condemn  it.  What  could  the 
people  expect  of  a  constitution  which 
America's  greatest  corporation  lawyer  had 
a  hand  in  framing?  The  attitude  of  the 
convention  makes  the  situation  worse.  Mr. 
Root  was  not  forced  upon  the  members; 
they  embraced  him  with  enthusiasm. 
Though  the  outside  world  of  progressivism 
may  think  harshly  of  Mr.  Root,  this  New- 
York  convention  reverences  him.  In  him 
they  find  their  ideal  statesman.  As  Mr. 
Root,  gray,  somewhat  bent — he  is  71  years 
old — stands  before  the  gathering,  presiding 
in  somewhat  hesitant  fashion,  speaking  in  a 
squeaky,  falsetto  voice,  now  and  then  regis- 
tering disapproval  with  a  deprecating  rap  of 
the  gavel,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  absence  of 


MR.     LEMUEL     E.     QUIGG 


sso 
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Copyright  by  Brown  Brothers 
EX-PRESIDENT    TAFT 

Who  made  a  very  interesting  and  delightful  address  before  the  convention  on  the  short  ballot  and  other 
reforms.     A  strong  advocate  of  the  budget  system  of  expenditures 


the  clergyman,  making  the  opening  prayer 
himself,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  members,  he  is  New  York's 
leading  citizen.  As  president  of  this 
convention  Mr.  Root  is  making  his  last 
public  appearance.  He  is  closing  a  public 
career  begun  half  a  century  ago.  He  first 
acquired  prominence  forty  years  ago,  as  the 
legal  defender  of  Boss  Tweed;  his  present 
attempt  to  give  his  state  a  new  and  modern 
constitution  closes  the  chapter.  1  he  ca- 
reer that   stretched   between   will  furnish 


the  political  controversialist  a  subject  of 
unending  debate.  As  a  political  reformer, 
he  fought  Tammany,  Mr.  Piatt,  and  the 
rotten  Republican  state  organization;  as  a 
lawyer,  he  made  possible  the  capitalistic 
career  of  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  Mr. 
William  C.  Whitney;  as  a  statesman  he 
made  over  the  United  States  Army  and 
placed  American  diplomacy  in  a  position  of 
world  leadership.  His  latest  appearance 
as  presiding  officer  was  as  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Convention  that  re- 
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Copyright  by  International  News  Service 
MR.     HENRY     L.     STIMSON 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York  in  1910.  Next  to  Eiihu  Root,  whose  law 
partner  he  was,  Mr.  Stimson  is  the  strongest  force 
in  the  convention 

nominated   Mr.   Taft   and   split    the    Re- 
publican Party  in  two. 

"  The  greatest  man  of  my  time,  on  either 
side  of  the  ocean  " :  this  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's 


MR.     WILLIAM  BARNES,    JR. 

The  former  New  York  Republican  state  chairman 
who  recently  sued  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  introduced 
amendments  that  would  repeal  all  the  progressive 
legislation  of  recent  years 

characterization  of  Mr.  Root.  "The  man 
who  faithfully  and  dispassionately  serves 
his  clients,"  is  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
interpretation.     Mr.  Root's  present  occu- 


MR.     EDGAR    T.     BRACKETT 

A  former  progressive  now  turned  conservative. 
The  most  picturesque  and  eccentric  figure  in  the 
convention,  where  he  fought  the  short  ballot 


MR.    JOHN     LORD    O  BRIAN 
A   Roosevelt  leader  from   Buffalo.     He  is  one  of 
the  "liberal  group"  who  are  fighting  for   the  short 
ballot  and  the  budget  system 
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MR.    JOHN    J.     FITZGERALD  DR.    JACOB    GOULD     SCHURMAN 
Not  a  delegate  but  an  adviser  on  financial  pro-           President    of   Cornell.     His    energies   are  all  de- 
visions.     He    explained   the    necessity  of   centering  voted    to   an    unavailing    attempt    to   get    a  one- 
responsibility  for  appropriations  chamber  legislature 


MR.     MORGAN     J.     O  BRIEN 

A  Tammany  man  of  the  more  respectable  kind- 
He  made  an  unsuccessful  fight  for  a  larger  rep- 
resentation in  Albany  for  New  York  City 


MR.     DE     LANCEY     NICOLL 
An   old-time  Tammany  orator    of   the   kid-glove 
type.      He    was    also    attorney    for    the    American 
Tobacco  Company  in  the  great  Government  suit 
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pation  emphasizes  this  latter  viewpoint. 
His  dient  now  is  his  native  state.  His 
lawyer's  and  statesman's  job  is  to  give  it  an 
ideal  system  of  government.  Probably 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  La  Follette  would 
question  Mr.  Root's  disinterestedness;  no 
one  in  New  York,  however,  not  even  the 
progressive  element,  does  so.  That  Mr. 
Root  is  the  convention  "boss" — and  boss 
in  the  sense  of  enlightened  leader — strikes 
most  people  as  eminently  fitting.  He 
certainly  typifies  New  York  conservatism, 
perhaps  one  may  even  say  its  exaggeration 
of  privileged  rights;  he  typifies  also  its  in- 
telligence, its  leadership,  its  sanity,  and  its 
well  developed  political  sense.  Outsiders 
who  sneer  at  New  York  as  the  natural 
hunting  ground  of  political  corruption  for- 
get that  it  has  produced  three  of  the  four 
greatest  political  leaders  of  the  last  thirty 
years — G rover  Cleveland,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  Charles  E.  Hughes — the  other,  of 
course,  being  Woodrow  Wilson;  and  Elihu 
Root,  contradictory  and  disappointing  as 
his  career  has  been  in  certain  aspects,  will 
probably  show,  before  this  convention 
closes,  a  real  innate  capacity  for  unselfish 
public  service. 

Other  members  of  this  convention,  how- 
ever, will  shock  the  reformer  even  more 
than  Mr.  Root.  Glancing  down  at  certain 
familiar  faces,  one  might  well  despair  of  any 
useful  result.  Public  life  has  moved 
rapidly  in  New  York  in  ten  years  and 
forced  into  retirement  many  powerful 
personalities.  Strangely  enough  this  con- 
vention has  brought  many  of  them  back  to 
life.  "Blue-eyed  Billy"  Sheehan,  a  great 
and  sinister  influence  in  New  York  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  is  here  once  more  champion- 
ing causes  dear  to  Tammany  Hall.  John 
B.  Stanchfield,  David  B.  Hill's  favorite 
lieutenant  in  the  dark  old  early  'nineties, 
makes  a  ghostlike  reappearance.  Ten 
years  ago  Lemuel  Ely  Quigg,  chief  lobbyist 
and  accelerator  for  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway,  vanished  from  public  knowledge. 
Now,  white-haired,  wrinkled,  but  mentally 
and  physically  alert  as  ever,  he  seeks  once 
more  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage.  De 
Lancey  Nicoll,  who,  in  the  prime  day  of 
Richard  Croker,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
oratorical  ornaments  of  Tammany  Hall,  is 
now  playing  in  Albany  his  last  part  on  the 


political  stage.  Here,  too,  is  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien,  Ryan  attorney  and  Equitable 
trustee — another  of  the  distinguished  citi- 
zens whose  life-work  has  been  to  lend  re- 
spectability to  Tammany  Hall.  Tammany 
is  represented  here  in  its  less  distinguished 
aspects  also.  As  offsets  to  Mr.  Nicoll  and 
Mr.  O'Brien,  here  are  Louis  F.  Haflfen 
and  John  F.  Ahearn,  both  of  whom  Gover- 
nor Hughes  removed  from  office  for  mal- 
administration; A.  E.  Smith,  the  Tammany 
leader  in  the  Assembly,  rough,  uncouth,  but 
intellectually  vigorous;  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
the  Senate  leader  who  conducted  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  ex-Governor 
Sulzer;  and  then  about  twenty  or  thirty 
other  of  the  familiar  stripe — district 
leaders,  aldermen,  saloon  keepers,  most  of 
whom  fulfil  their  functions  when  they  vote 
"right"  and  pocket  their  J  1,500  fee  and 
mileage.  A  familiar  Republican  group  who 
gained  fame  by  fighting  Governor  Hughes 
have  also  experienced  a  political  resurrec- 
tion. William  Barnes,  Jr., fresh  from  his  un- 
successful libel  suit  against  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
is  here  once  more  loudly  championing  the 
constitution  of  the  fathers.  Ray  B.  Smith, 
who  used  all  his  unquestioned  abilities  in 
blocking  Mr.  Hughes's  administration,  ably 
seconds  these  efforts.  The  most  picturesque 
figure  is  that  of  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  the  dic- 
tator of  Saratoga  Springs.  Mr.  Brackett 
reverses  the  usual  rule.  He  won  great  fame 
as  an  opponent  of  Boss  Piatt  and  as  a 
powerful  lance  for  Governor  Hughes;  in  this 
convention,  however,  he  is  giving  all  his 
talents  to  fighting  progressive  measures. 
He  inveighs  on  all  occasions  against  the 
short  ballot,  the  budget,  and  other  popular 
reforms;  displays  great  energy  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  farmer  and  the  "  people" ;  has 
introduced  amendments  to  add  the  in- 
surance commissioner  and  prison  wardens 
to  the  state  ticket,  and  denounces  the 
suggestion  to  give  the  governor  a  four-year 
term  as  "high  treason." 

Indeed,  this  gathering  at  first  resembles  a 
political  morgue.  When  it  came  together 
some  one  remarked  that  New  York  had  not 
only  a  constitutional  convention,  but  would 
probably  have  a  conventional  constitution. 
Still  the  assembly  chamber  has  its  dis- 
tinguished figures.  There  is  an  academic 
group — Seth  Low,  ex-president  of  Columbia 
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University,  and  ex-mayor  of  New  York; 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell 
University  and  ex-Minister  to  Greece;  and 
Jlush  Rhees,  president  of  the  University  of 
Rochester.  Other  conspicuous  figures  are 
George  W.^  Wickersham,  attorney-general 
in  Mr.  Taft's  Cabinet,  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Mr.  Taft's  Secretary  of  War  and  candidate 
for  governor  of  New  York,  Herbert  Par- 
sons and  John  Lord  O' Brian,  other  Roose- 
velt men,  Frederick  C.  Tanner,  Mr.  Barnes's 
successor  as  state  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  and  Edward  E.  Franchot,  an- 
other young  Republican,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  modern  ideas.  These  men 
represent  not  only  the  brains  and  charac- 
ter of  the  convention,  but — ^what  is  more 
for  practical  purposes  —  they  represent 
its  leadership.  Some  of  them  strike  the 
reader  as  standpatters;  with  Mr.  Root  at 
the  head,  however,  they  are  known  as  "  the 
liberal  group"  which  is  working  for  really 
public  spirited  things.  And  they  control 
the  convention.  Mr.  Root  has  given  them 
all  the  important  chairmanships.  He 
works  through  them  in  his  attempts  to 
control  the  situation.  These  men  are  con- 
stantly advising  and  planning;  whatever 
good  the  convention  accomplishes  will  be 
their  work.  Tammany,  numerically  strong 
as  it  is,  exercises  no  influence.  Even  its 
"big"  men  have  been  placed  in  obscure 
places.  A  Republican  like  Mr.  Brackett, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  at  Albany  and  one 
with  one  of  the  best  records,  holds  no 
position  commensurate  with  his  standing, 
simply  because  he  has  eccentrically  set  his 
face  against  progress.  Unfortunate  as  the 
convention  is  in  a  considerable  part  of  its 
personnel,  it  has  at  least  one  comforting 
characteristic,  and  that  is  that  its  most 
public  spirited  and  ablest  men  have  the 
upper  hand. 

Another  fact  is  that  other  members, 
usually  regarded  as  implacable  partisans 
of  old-fashioned  type — represented  best, 
perhaps,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Young,  ex- 
president  of  the  Republican  Club  in  New 
York  City — are  working  faithfully  and  in- 
telligently in  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
of  the  state,  and  are  by  no  means  imper- 
vious to  new  ideas. 

These  constitution  makers  have  met  at 
an  interesting  period  in  the  Nation's  his- 


tory. Students  of  American  affairs  in 
recent  years  have  observed  two  apparently 
contradictory  developments.  The  fore- 
fathers founded  our  state  and  national 
commonwealths  with  one  fundamental 
idea:  to  obtain  a  better,  freer,  and  more 
efficient  government  than  the  world  had 
ever  known.  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son, as  well  as  the  great  men  who  framed 
the  New  York  constitution  in  1777,  were, 
above  all  else,  political  leaders.  The 
governmental  frame  that  resulted  from 
their  labors  represented,  in  their  eyes,  a 
model  for  the  world.  Only  the  professional 
American  optimist  believes  that  these  ex- 
pectations have  been  realized.  Americans 
have  shown  wonderful  ability,  amounting 
to  genius,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
They  have  manifested  this,  however,  not 
in  public  but  in  private  business.  They 
have  shown  this  organizing  talent  most 
recently  in  relief  work  in  Belgium:  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  Europeans  have  ad- 
mired most  the  philanthropic  spirit  back 
of  this  performance  or  the  amazing  execu- 
tive capacity  shown.  This  is  the  same 
ability  which  has  produced  our  great 
railroad  systems  and  our  great  industrial 
corporations.  We  can  accept  all  the  harsh 
things  said  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
but  still  one  fact  is  unquestionably  true: 
that  as  an  efficient  business  organization 
it  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  all  time. 
Hardly  any  one  would  so  characterize  our 
governmental  machines.  Federal,  state,  or 
municipal.  Senator  Aldrich,  certainly  an 
acceptable  authority  on  this  point,  declared 
that  an  efficient  corporation  could  do  our 
Federal  Government's  business  much 
better  than  it  is  done  now,  and  save 
^300,000,000  a  year  in  the  process.  No 
more  terrible  indictment  was  ever  passed 
on  any  form  of  government.  And  the 
Federal  system  is  economy  and  efficiency 
themselves  compared  with  the  cities  and 
states.  Our  forefathers  did  not  foresee  that 
we  would  develop  great  practical  genius 
in  the  development  of  private  business; 
they  did  believe  that  we  would  teach  a 
weary  world  how  to  govern  itself. 

And  the  necessary  association  of  private 
with  public  business  inevitably  produced 
great  political  evils.  Private  business, 
finding  in  weak  governments  an  impedi- 
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ment  to  its  own  aims,  practically  abolished 
them.  This  is  no  figure  of  speech;  it  is  a 
positive  fact.  Recent  New  York  history 
proves  it.  Many  years  ago,  for  example, 
the  state  estabhshed  an  insurance  depart- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  poHcy 
holders.  The  insurance  investigation 
showed  that  the  insurance  companies  them- 
selves dictated  the  personnel  of  this  de- 
partment and  controlled  its  activities. 
The  Equitable  Life  and  the  Mutual  also 
framed  practically  all  insurance  legislation 
and  even  had  a  veto  power  upon  it.  Again 
there  was  something  called  a  railroad  com- 
mission supposed  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  traveling  and  shipping  public.  The 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  disclosed 
that  the  railway  interests  had  annexed  this 
governmental  agency.  Similarly  the  banks 
and  trust  companies  dominated  the  bank- 
ing department.  This  sort  of  thing  was 
political  corruption  in  its  most  corroding 
form,  for  it  signified  the  negation  of  govern- 
ment. A  wonderfully  efficient  and  un- 
scrupulous force,  known  as  private  busi- 
ness, had  come  into  contact  with  another 
force,  disorganized,  unintelligent,  weak  in 
will  and  morals,  known  as  state  govern- 
ment, and  had  simply  obliterated  it. 

This  situation  was  not  the  peculiar  in- 
famy of  New  York;  it  existed  in  all  state 
governments.  The  frantic  politics  of  the 
last  ten  years  have  represented  merely  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Everywhere  we  have  been  seeking 
to  give  back  political  power  to  the  people. 
Certain  Western  states,  in  which  political 
corruption  had  ruled  in  even  more  brazen 
form  than  in  New  York,  have  sought  to 
solve  the  problem  in  one  way.  Oregon  led 
this  movement.  Certain  homespun  re- 
formers here,  the  chief  of  them  a  really 
remarkable  personality,  Mr.  William  S. 
U'Ren,  believed  that  they  had  put  their 
finger  on  the  real  solution.  The  trouble, 
they  said,  was  not  that  we  had  too  much 
democracy,  but  that  we  did  not  have 
enough.  The  cure  for  the  evils  of  a  sick 
democracy  was  to  make  it  more  democratic. 
From  this  conception  there  developed  a 
new  form  of  government,  known  as  the 
Oregon  system,  which,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
has  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
West.     Big    Business    controlled    affairs, 


these  political  philosophers  urged,  because 
the  people,  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
power,  were  separated  from  political  con- 
trol by  a  kind  of  screen  which  had  been 
erected  between  them  and  their  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  voters,  for  example, 
did  not  nominate  candidates  for  office;  an 
elaborate  machinery  of  delegates  and  con- 
ventions performed  this  office  for  them. 
They  did  not  themselves  control  legisla- 
tion; their  representatives,  elected  in  this 
roundabout  method,  passed  all  their  laws. 
Big  Business,  armed  with  money  and  all 
the  ability  that  money  can  buy,  con- 
trolled delegates,  conventions,  legislatures, 
and  governors.  They  did  this  through 
intermediaries,  popularly  known  as  bosses, 
whose  business  it  was  to  steal  power  from 
the  people  and  sell  it  to  corporations. 
Such  being  the  evident  facts,  the  remedy 
seemed  apparent:  the  people  must 
abolish  this  elaborate  machinery  and  seize 
immediate  powers  themselves.  Mr.  U'Ren 
and  his  disciples,  therefore,  extinguished 
the  party  convention.  Under  their 
plans,  the  party  voters  selected  by  ballot 
all  their  own  candidates.  This  was  the 
direct  primary.  They  did  not  destroy  the 
legislature,  but  they  seriously  curtailed  its 
powers.  In  the  first  place,  after  electing 
a  member,  they  reserved  the  power  to 
remove  him  in  case  he  misused  his  office. 
This  was  the  recall.  The  voters  could  also, 
by  popular  vote,  pass  laws  independently  of 
the  law  makers:  this  was  the  initiative. 
They  could  veto  any  law  of  the  legislature 
by  a  majority  ballot  at  election:  this  was 
the  referendum.  In  other  words,  the  people 
directly  ran  their  own  government.  And 
this  direct  participation  was  the  solution, 
formulated  in  the  West,  for  the  great  evil  of 
corporation  control  of  American  public  life. 
New  York's  convention  meets  at  a  time 
when  this  Oregon  system  appears  to  be 
somewhat  losing  ground.  No  accurate 
observer  denies  that  it  has  considerably 
improved  conditions.  The  public  life  of 
Oregon,  though  by  no  means  ideal — an 
electorate  that  could  select  Jonathan 
Bourne,  Jr.,  as  a  United  States  Senator  has 
not  yet  achieved  the  political  millennium — 
has  been  wonderfully  cleaned  up  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  votes  on  initiative  and 
referendum  measures  disclose  few  mistakes. 
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The  direct  system  has  given  Oregon  many 
excellent  laws,  particularly  a  corrupt  prac- 
tice act  that  has  largely  eliminated  the 
abuse  of  money  in  elections.  Other  states, 
though  they  have  the  Oregon  system,  have 
not  used  it  so  extensively:  in  many  places, 
however,  it  has  accomplished  much  good. 
Still,  the  American  people  do  not  regard 
the  direct  system  as  a  permanent  method 
of  conducting  government.  It  may  be  a 
useful  expedient  in  political  crises;  it  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  evil  polit- 
ical conditions  and  bringing  in  a  new  era. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  Americans  will 
permanently  govern  themselves  in  mass  at 
the  ballot  box.  If  the  present  age  has 
taught  us  one  thing  it  is  the  need  of  experts. 
All  sciences  and  all  professions  are  special- 
izing; efficiency  consists  in  seeking  out  the 
men  who  are  best  fitted  to  do  a  particular 
thing  and  then  setting  them  to  do  it.  This 
will  hold  good  of  government  as  of  every- 
thing else.  Direct  primaries  will  probably 
become  a  permanent  part  of  our  election 
machinery;  but  when  it  comes  to  making 
laws,  the  human  mind  has,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  evolved  nothing  better  than  the 
representative  system. 

One  of  the  humorous  aspects  of  the  New 
York  convention  was  the  appearance  of  the 
apostles  of  direct  legislation  demanding  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Sullivan,  the  man  whose  book  on 
the  Swiss  system,  published  twenty-five 
years  ago,  inspired  the  movement  in  this 
country,  had  generously  coached  the  main 
spokesman,  Samuel  Gompers.  These  advo- 
cates had  to  plead  before  the  Committee  on 
Legislative  Powers,  of  which  Mr.  William 
Barnes,  Jr.,  is  chairman.  Barnes,  who  re- 
gards direct  primaries  and  direct  legisla- 
tion as  the  vilest  of  political  abominations, 
exploded  with  wrath: 

"  I  don't  believe  in  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority!" he  shouted,  pounding  the  table. 
Barnes  had  already  introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  the  legislature 
from  passing  any  laws  regulating  primaries, 
providing  for  widows'  pensions,  a  minimum 
wage,  or  almost  any  kind  of  "  social  legisla- 
tion." Though  he  has  no  great  influence 
in  the  convention,  his  attitude  toward  di- 
rect legislation  fairly  registers  the  prevail- 
ing idea.     That  is  not  New  York's  solution 


of  our  political  problems.  It  has  definitely 
planned  a  way  of  making  state  government 
really  efficient,  however,  and  that  is  what 
makes  this  convention  so  interesting.  The 
exuberant  West  has  offered  its  panacea; 
the  liberal  group  at  Albany,  headed  by 
Elihu  Root,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  George  W. 
Wickersham,  and  Herbert  Parsons  also  has 
a  programme  of  his  own. 

As  New  York  is  the  Nation's  great  busi- 
ness headquarters,  this  proposed  scheme 
not  unsuitably  draws  its  inspiration  from 
modern  business  practice.  The  conduct  of 
private  business,  as  already  described,  is 
far  more  efficient  than  the  conduct  of  public 
business;  why,  therefore,  not  incorporate 
its  fundamental  ideas  in  oUr  scheme  of 
government?  Let  us  drop  all  preconceived 
notions  about  the  wickedness  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  and  recognize  the  fact 
that  its  principle  of  organization,  of  cen- 
tering responsibility,  of  placing  the  most 
efficient  men  in  charge  of  the  places  de- 
manding the  greatest  efficiency,  would 
probably  work  enormous  improvements 
and  economies  in  the  business  of  New  York 
State.  Now  the  Standard  Oil  Company — 
and  this  is  true  of  American  efficiency 
everywhere — does  not  buy  and  sell  oil  by 
the  machinery  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum. Its  stockholders — corresponding  to 
the  voters  in  the  state — cannot  gather  in 
mass  ani  pass  resolutions  outlining  its  de- 
tailed policy.  Neither  can  they  undo,  by 
a  referendum  vote,  things  the  men  in  con- 
trol have  done.  One  preeminent  idea  con- 
trols the  organization  of  modern  industry: 
that  is  centred  responsibility.  Business 
gives  certain  men  certain  work  to  do  and 
clothes  them  with  full  power  to  do  it.  If 
these  men  ''make  good,"  they  hold  their 
jobs;  if  they  do  not  they  disappear  into 
outer  darkness.  A  sane  organization  does 
not  give  half  a  dozen  men  power  to  do  the 
same  thing.  There  is  one  head,  who  chooses 
his  subordinates,  who,  under  his  direction, 
pilot  the  craft  to  success  or  failure.  If  the 
administration  succeeds,  we  know  where 
to  place  the  credit;  if  it  fails,  it  is  easy  to 
apportion  the  blame.  This  system,  which 
works  so  well  in  business,  works  equally 
well  in  public  affairs.  There  is  only  one 
civilized  nation  of  importance  which  has 
not  made  it  the  guiding  principle  of  govern- 
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ment.  That  is  the  United  States.  The 
old  constitution  makers  feared  to  give  any- 
body supreme  power  and  distributed  it 
among  a  variety  of  agencies.  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  power  is  concentrated  to 
some  extent,  though  the  system  is  still 
very  imperfect.  Most  of  our  state  govern- 
ments are  almost  devoid  of  concentration. 
The  Federal  Government  is  notoriously  far 
more  efficient  and  honest  than  the  state; 
this  is  probably  because  it  does  centre  re- 
sponsibility to  a  considerable  extent. 
Americans  stand  in  awe  of  only  one  of 
their  created  officials,  the  President;  that 
is  because  he  consolidates  in  his  own  person 
enormous  power  and  thus  wields  a  tre- 
mendous influence. 

New  York  State,  though  no  more  loosely 
organized  than  the  rest,  does  excellent 
service  as  a  horrible  example.  Here  is 
a  state  with  10,000,000  population,  and 
yearly  expenditures  of  $49,868,01 2.  The 
framers  of  its  constitution  displayed  devil- 
ish ingenuity  in  fixing  things  so  that  no- 
thing could  be  done.  Take  the  executive 
department,  for  example.  In  the  Federal 
plan,  there  is  only  one  executive,  the 
President.  The  people  give  him  complete 
power  to  carry  on  the  Nation's  business. 
If  he  fails,  we  know  precisely  who  is  to 
blame.  All  the  Nation's  business  is  or- 
ganized in  ten  executive  departments. 
The  President  appoints  the  head  of  each, 
who  constitute  his  Cabinet.  The  organ- 
ization is  precisely  that  of  a  well  conducted 
corporation,  with  a  responsible  head  in 
charge  of  all  the  departments.  But  now 
look  at  New  York  State.  The  people  do 
not  elect  one  executive,  but  seven.  Be- 
sides the  governor  (and  the  heir  apparent, 
the  lieutenant  governor)  the  electorate 
chooses  the  secretary  of  state,  the  state 
treasurer,  the  attorney-general,  the  comp- 
troller, the  state  engineer  and  surveyor. 
All  these  men  are  executives;  they  run  the 
state.  But  the  head  executive  has  no  con- 
trol over  them;  they  are  responsible  only 
to  the  people.  Thus  responsibility  is  divi- 
ded. If  things  go  wrong,  as  they  do  con- 
tinually, no  one  knows  whom  to  blame. 
But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  more  than 
150  departments,  bureaus,  commissioners, 
and  boards  in  control  of  important  busi- 
ness.    Each    revolves    in    an  orbit  of  its 


own.  It  frequently  duplicates  the  work  of 
others.  The  governor  appoints  some  of 
these  agencies,  the  legislature  jointly  ap- 
points others,  the  state  senate  appoints 
others,  the  courts  others,  private  organ- 
izations others,  while  some  apparently 
appoint  themselves  and  are  self-perpetuat- 
ing. The  whole  thing  is  a  hodge-podge. 
No  private  business  could  run  this  way 
overnight.  New  York  is  not  bankrupt 
only  because  public  taxes  pay  the  freight. 

The  first  aim  of  the  Albany  reformers  is 
to  bring  some  order  into  this  confusion. 
Their  plan  is  to  reorganize  the  1 50  and  more 
state  departments  into  ten  or  a  dozen,  with 
a  responsible  head  in  charge  of  each.  They 
then  propose  that  the  voters  shall  elect 
one  man,  the  governor — with  his  possible 
successor,  the  lieutenant  governor — and 
give  him  power  to  appoint  all  these  de- 
partment heads.  In  popular  language, 
this  reform  is  known  as  the  Short  Ballot. 
Instead  of  being  called  upon  to  "vote  a  bed 
quilt"  as  some  one  has  called  the  present 
bulky  ballot,  he  will  simply,  in  his  choice 
of  executive  officers,  confine  his  attention 
to  two  names.  Under  present  conditions 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  has  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  the  minor  names  on  the 
ticket.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
IVorld  recently  stopped  a  dozen  people  in 
front  of  his  office  and  asked  each  the  name 
of  the  secretary  of  state.  Not  one  could 
tell  him.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  popu- 
lar intelligence.  It  is  an  office  for  whom 
the  citizen  should  not  be  asked  to  vote, 
and  his  lack  of  interest  is  an  unconscious 
resentment  at  being  called  upon  to  do  this. 
He  does  not  vote  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  a  much  more 
important  office.  If  the  voter  studies  the 
candidate  for  governor  and  picks  out  a 
good  man,  he  has  done  his  citizen's  duty. 
It  is  the  governor's  job  to  select  men  for 
these  subordinate  places. 

If  this  plan  carries,  New  York  State  will 
thus  have  a  responsible  executive — one 
man  directing  all  the  state's  business.  But 
this  will  not  be  reform  enough.  The  consti- 
tution must  give  the  governor  power;  and 
power,  under  modern  business  conditions, 
means  one  thing — supervision  over  ex- 
penditures. If  New  York  adopts  this  re- 
form it  will  go  farther  than  the  Federal 
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Constitution,  for  the  President  does  not 
control  the  Federal  purse,  except  indi- 
rectly. The  executives  of  all  other  civilized 
nations  do  possess  this  function.  Extrav- 
agance is  historically  the  vice  of  republics; 
certainly  our  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments maintain  this  character.  Pork- 
barrelism  is  a  characteristic  which,  unless 
checked,  spells  general  bankruptcy.  It  is 
made  possible  because  so  many  people,  in 
both  state  and  Federal  governments,  have 
access  to  the  treasury.  Any  legislator  at 
Albany  can  introduce  a  bill  calling  for  an 
appropriation.  He  is  constantly  seeking 
ways  to  obtain  public  money  for  local  pur- 
poses. He  wants  a  bridge  or  a  hospital,  or 
some  other  improvement,  and  his  strength 
with  his  constituents  frequently  depends 
upon  his  success  in  securing  it.  As  all  the 
lawgivers  are  after  similar  favors,  there  re- 
sults that  process  known  at  Washington  as 
log-rolling.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
evils,  the  appropriation  bills  usually  go 
through,  in  a  welter  of  haste  and  excitement 
and  extravagance,  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session.  Pork-barrelism  is  nothing 
new;  it  was  a  great  abuse  in  England  two 
hundred  years  ago.  In  1713,  however, 
parliament  passed  a  law  that  ended  it  for 
all  time;  it  provided  that  the  law-making 
body  should  act  on  no  motion  for  a  grant 
of  public  money  except  on  recommendation 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  From  this 
period  dates  the  budget  system. 

The  Hberal  group  at  Albany  are  now 
seeking  to  make  this  system  part  of  their 
new  state  government.  If  their  plan 
carries,  the  executive  departments,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session,  will  present  to 
the  legislature  an  itemized  schedule  of  the 
money  needed  to  conduct  the  government 
for  the  succeeding  year.  The  legislature's 
duty  will  be  that  of  investigation  and  veto. 
It  may  call  the  governor  and  heads  of  de- 
partments before  it,  ask  all  kinds  of  explan- 
ations, and  scrutinize  the  estimates  item  by 
item.  It  may  reduce  any  estimate  or  all; 
the  one  thing  it  cannot  do  is  to  add  to  them. 
The  fact  that  the  legislature  has  this  power 
of  veto  gives  the  representatives  of  the 
people  control  of  the  purse  strings.  The  fact 
that  the  executive  department  submits  the 
estimates  directly  places  the  responsibility 
for  expenditures.     As  it  has  been,  when  all 


members  could  dip  into  the  treasury,  no  one 
knew  whom  to  blame  for  wastefulness. 

Ex-President  Taft,  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard,  President  Goodnow  of  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Mr.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Demo-, 
cratic  chairman  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee in  Congress,  have  appeared  before 
the  convention  advocating  this  plan.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  attitude  has  particular  impor- 
tance. Here  is  a  practical  legislator  who 
has  struggled  for  several  years  against  Con- 
gressional extravagance.  Up  to  two  years 
ago  he  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
budget  system.  Hard  experience,  however, 
has  made  him  a  convert.  He  said  that 
Congress  was  now  annually  wasting  from 
$50,000,000  to  Jioo,ooo,ooo-^all  because 
of  its  present  crazy  system  of  making  ap- 
propriations. He  had  the  unique  experi- 
ence in  pork-barrelism  of  fighting  an  appro- 
priation for  new  post  office  facilities  in  his 
own  city  of  Brooklyn  and  of  having  Con- 
gress pass  it  over  his  protest.  He  asked 
the  framers  of  the  New  York  constitution  to 
prohibit  any  legislator  from  introducing  a 
money  bill,  except  perhaps  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  "  1  would  make  it  so  difficult,"  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  ''that  it  would  be  done 
only  under  the  most  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary circumstances." 

Other  provisions,  such  as  that  granting 
home  rule  to  cities,  aim  at  the  same  goal  of 
centralizing  responsible  government.  At 
present  the  legislature  wastes  a  large  part 
of  its  time  passing  purely  local  laws.  In 
recent  years  Buffalo  has  had  to  get  authori- 
ty from  the  legislature  to  protect  its  trees 
by  spraying;  Newburgh,  to  close  and  sell  a 
part  of  a  street;  Little  Falls,  to  pave  its 
streets;  Syracuse,  to  use  other  things  than 
water  to  sprinkle  its  streets;  New  York, 
to  dispose  of  old  school  books.  This,  of 
course,  is  pure  folly.  If  the  constitutional 
convention  gives  the  cities  home  rule  and 
provides  for  the  budget  and  the  short  ballot, 
it  will  manifest  progressiveness  in  an  espe- 
cially sane  and  practical  fashion.  Tam- 
many Hall  called  this  convention,  when  it 
controlled  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  reapportioning  the  state  and  gaining 
possession  of  it.  But  the  voters,  in  electing 
delegates,  defeated  this  scheme  and  made 
Tammany  powerless.  This  is  an  excellent 
augury  for  a  real  reform. 
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A  NEWSPAPER  in  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  not  long  ago  re- 
ceived for  publication  a  series 
of  large  advertisements  from 
an  oil  company  in  Kansas  City. 
The  announcement  had  been  appearing  in 
other  newspapers,  but  the  publisher  wanted 
some  definite  information  of  his  own  about 
the  company  before  printing  the  adver- 
tisement— and  he  knew  where  to  get  it. 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  Merle  Sidener,  chairman  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  as  soon  as  the  mails  could  bear 
a  reply  to  him  he  learned  precisely  what  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was,  that  it 
had  no  wells  that  were  yet  producing  oil, 
and  other  definite  facts  in  regard  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  company.  No 
opinion  was  ofi^ered  regarding  the  value  of 
the  securities,  and  no  advice  was  given  the 
publisher  concerning  what  decision  he 
should  make  about  running  the  advertising. 
He  was  sent  the  facts,  simply,  quickly,  and 
on  these  he  formed  his  own  judgment — 
which  was  to  decline  the  advertising. 

This  is  a  typical  case  illustrating  the 
quiet  and  efi'ective  way  in  which  advertis- 
ing is  being  worked  over  from  within  by  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  interesting  busi- 
ness movements  in  America.  There  is  no 
noisy  or  spectacular  commotion  about  it. 
Instead  there  is  the  earnestness  born  of 
conviction.  Occasionally  a  foolish  publi- 
cation parades  its .  virtue,  a  thing  which 
most  honest  people  are  willing  to  take  for 
granted,  but  in  the  main  everything  about 
this  movement  has  been  sane  and  strong 
and  reasonable.  The  result  has  been  that 
honest  and  believable  advertising  to-day 
represents  the  great  bulk  of  advertising; 


the  kind  that  is  dishonest  is  small,  and  what 
there  is  left  of  it  is  surely  doomed. 

One  of  the  things  that  will  help  to  that 
end  is  a  great  index  of  business  crooks  that 
has  been  started  at  the  national  head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis.  This  will  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  wide-reaching  service 
to  business  men  throughout  the  country. 
This  information  is  coming  from  the  various 
clubs  and  is  being  carefully  investigated 
and  then  card-indexed  for  future  reference. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  good 
many  of  the  fly-by-night  "fire  sale"  mer- 
chants operate  in  one  city  after  another 
under  various  names.  Through  the  card 
index  list  of  crooks,  knowledge  is  to  be 
made  available  that  will  do  much  to  stop 
this  disreputable  business. 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  having  ad- 
vertising cleaned  up,  through  moral  suasion 
where  it  is  possible  and  through  legal  action 
where  it  is  necessary,  the  clubs  have  gone 
forward  with  their  endeavor  to  have  honest 
advertising  laws  passed  in  all  the  states. 
There  are  now  thirty-one  states  that  have 
such  laws  and  these  have  been  put  on  the 
statute  books  in  nearly  every  case,  as  the 
result  of  the  support  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs. 

This  Advertising  Club  movement,  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  is  really  a  sincere  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  business  men  who.  are 
engaged  in  publishing  and  advertising  to 
translate  business  ideals  into  business 
methods.  The  emblem  of  the  order  is  the 
word  "Truth,"  superimposed  on  a  map  of 
the  world .  I  n  a  serious,  thorough-going  way 
the  efi'ort  is  being  made  to  put  that  emblem 
into  concrete  commercial  practice.  As 
Mr.  Joseph   E.   Davies,  chairman  of  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  made  the 
opening  address  at  the  Advertising  Con- 
vention in  Chicago,  put  it:  "It  is  to  the 
credit  of  your  profession  that  you  have 
found  within  your  own  spirit  the  initiative 
and  moral  purpose  to  base  your  business 
activities  upon  the  practice  of  righteousness 
as  well  as  upon  the  rule  of  profit,  by  exact- 
ing and  demanding  truth  as  the  basis  of 
advertising  enterprise,  and  by  exacting  and 
demanding  honesty  in  circulation  state- 
ments, rectitude  in  merchandising,  and 
truth  in  advertising  itself."  Here  is  given 
in  a  sentence  the  comprehensive  objective 
which  the  organization  is  aiming  to  reach. 
It  is  not  merely  undertaking  to  secure  be- 
lievable advertising  but  it  is  quite  as  much 
concerned  with  the  merchandising  system 
through  which  advertising  works  and  with 
the  public  which  advertising  serves. 

COOPERATION    WITH    THE    GOVERNMENT 

The  Federal  Government  has  become 
greatly  interested  in  the  Advertising  Club 
movement.  It  sees  in  it  a  big  vital  organi- 
zation that  is  improving  the  standards  in 
the  whole  field  of  business,  and  thus  defi- 
nitely cooperating  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  all  other  branches  of  the  Federal  service 
that  are  particularly  concerned  with  busi- 
ness. A  solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  William  Sutherland,  said  in  an 
address  at  the  Chicago  Convention :  "  I 
cannot  too  earnestly  express  the  Post 
Office  Department's  endorsement  of  the 
movement  of  this  Association  looking  to  the 
suppression  of  fraudulent  advertising.  Such 
advertising  is,  of  course,  the  very  life  and 
breath  of  the  fraudulent  schemes  which 
victimize  the  public  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Department  records  show  that 
advertising  is  the  greatest  expense  involved 
in  the  operation  of  fraudulent  schemes 
through  the  mails."  He  referred  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  lost  through  these  frauds,  but  he  neg- 
lected to  say  that  most  of  the  advertising 
has  been  done  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government's  postage  stamp,  the  concerns 
sending  it  out  having  been  driven  from  all 
reputable  publications.  At  the  convention 
of  the  Association  in  Boston  four  years  ago, 
resolutions  were  adopted,   calling  on  the 


Government  to  deny  the  mails  to  fraudu- 
lent concerns,  just  as  they  had  been  denied 
the  use  of  advertising  space  in  all  reputable 
publications.  There  is  opportunity  here  for 
the  cooperation  between  the  Government 
and  the  association  that  is  being  worked 
out.  The  size  of  the  task  is  apparent  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  last  four  years  the 
Government  has  had  more  than  15,000 
cases  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 

''truth"  the  ideal 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention,  held 
in  Chicago,  brought  together  the  largest 
company  of  business  men  that  ever  at- 
tended a  convention  in  America.  There 
were  more  than  4,100  registered  as  being  in 
attendance  and  there  were  probably  i  ,000 
or  more  in  addition.  And  these  5,000  men 
(and  there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  women 
also  in  attendance),  were  concerned  during 
the  four  days  they  were  together  with 
working  out  the  best  means  by  which  they 
could  square  their  commercial  practice  with 
their  commercial  ideals,  which  had  been 
embodied  in  the  one  comprehensive  word, 
"Truth."  They  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  mighty  challenge  of  that  word 
in  a  peculiarly  searching  address  from  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Estabrook,  a  brilliant  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar,  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  convention: 

"  Do  you  mean  it?"  he  flung  squarely  at 
the  great  group  of  business  men  before  him. 
"Is  it  your  pledge,  your  consecration?  '  Is 
that  word  'Truth'  written  on  your  fore- 
heads and  in  your  hearts  as  well  as  in  your 
heraldry?  Then  have  you  founded  a 
brotherhood  nobler  than  that  of  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table,  for  their  search  for 
the  Grail  was  after  all  but  romantic  chiv- 
alry. Hope  cannot  help  but  spread  her  wings 
when  men  like  you,  so  many  thousands  of 
you,  and  in  such  solid  phalanx,  realizing 
that  truth  after  all  is  the  only  thing  in  life 
worth  living  for,  have  banded  together  for 
honest  business." 

On  the  printed  page  this  may  seem  a  trifle 
rhapsodical  but  it  didn't  sound  so,  and  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  convention  showed 
that  it  was  not  so.  From  first  to  last  the 
thousands  of  men  in  attendance  were  con- 
cerned with  practice  quite  as  much  as  with 
ideals.     Several  hundred  newspaper  pub- 
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lishers  and  managers,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  the  Newspaper  Section,  adopted 
these  four  simple  rules  that  were  meant 
to  envisage  their  conception  of  the  Truth 
emblem:  (i)  To  make  none  but  true 
statements  of  circulation.  (2)  To  main- 
tain advertising  rates  as  published.  (3) 
To  reject  fraudulent  advertising.  (4)  To 
oppose  free  publicity.  And  they  selected 
Mr.  Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  as  president  and  Mr.  G.  E. 
Buxton,  of  the  Providence  Journal,  as 
vice-president  of  their  organization,  and 
unanimously  decided  to  become  part  of  the 
whole  Advertising  Club  movement. 

ADVERTISING    AND    THE    HOME 

During  the  convention  in  Chicago  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  President  Van  Hise 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Bishop 
Candler  of  Atlanta,  President  Fahey  of  the 
Chamberof  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  president  of  the  House- 
wives' League,  and  a  number  of  other 
people  who  were  not  definitely  associated 
with  advertising;  but  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  programme  was  made  up  of  several 
hundred  papers  and  addresses  that  dealt  at 
close  range  with  all  manner  of  advertising 
and  business  problems.  Though  these 
differed  widely  in  theme  they  were  as  one 
in  interpreting  the  spirit  of  service  to  the 
public  through  making  advertising  more 
efficient — through  better  business  educa- 
tion, through  better  trade  practice,  and 
through  honest  and  believable  advertising. 
Mrs.  Heath,  in  an  especially  graphic  ad- 
dress before  the  Magazine  Section,  told  of 
the  necessity  of  advertising  in  bearing  to 
the  homes  of  the  country  clear  and  depend- 
able information  about  articles  of  food  and 
of  household  use.  The  buying  power  of 
the  country,  she  pointed  out,  was  in  the 
homes  of  the  country,  and  the  way  to  win 
the  support  of  that  power  was  through 
honest  advertising.  And  she  laid  particu- 
lar stress  on  the  fact  that  the  dishonest 
advertiser  was  sure  to  bring  about  his  own 
punishment,  for,  exposed  before  the  intelli- 
gence of  discriminating  buyers,  disbelief 
in  all  his  advertisements  resulted,  whether 
they  were  dishonest  or  not. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  practical 
and  interesting  papers,  there  was  the  hum 


of  effective  machinery  in  all  the  business  of 
the  convention.  Plans  were  initiated  for 
organizing  new  clubs  and  carrying  on  the 
wide-reaching  propaganda  of  the  organiza- 
tion. And  it  was  found  that  chiefly 
through  the  insistent  efforts  of  the  retiring 
president,  Mr.  William  Woodhead,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Sunset  Magazine,  the  associa- 
tion has  been  placed  on  a  broad  and  sound 
financial  basis.  It  now  has  funds  available 
for  a  budget  of  ^50,000  a  year  to  carry  on 
its  many-sided  activities.  So  it  will  be 
possible  to  go  ahead  steadily  through  a 
well-coordinated  organization  that  has 
found  itself. 

AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANY  INTERESTS 

And  this  club  movement,  during  its  ten 
years  of  life,  has  worked  out  an  extremely 
interesting  plan  of  organization.  The 
movement  began  with  a  group  of  advertis- 
ing clubs  located  in  various  cities.  This 
group  of  clubs  has  grown  and  spread  both 
in  large  cities  and  intermediate  cities  and 
towns  in  this  country  and  Canada.  The 
membership  of  the  clubs  is  made  up  of  all 
who  are  concerned  in  any  way  with  adver- 
tising, retail  merchants,  national  manu- 
facturers, publishers,  printers,  engravers, 
lithographers,  makers  of  advertising  novel- 
ties, bill-board  and  outdoor  advertisers — 
in  fact,  all  who  are  concerned  with  buying 
or  selling  advertising.  But  as  the  move- 
ment grew  it  became  apparent  that  organi- 
zations that  should  specifically  represent 
particular  advertising  interests  would  add 
greatly  to  efficiency.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  formed  various  departments  of  ad- 
vertising. There  are  now  fourteen  of  these 
departments,  including  the  national  ad- 
vertisers, the  retail  advertisers,  direct 
advertisers,  the  newspapers,  the  magazines, 
the  advertising  agents,  the  farm  papers, 
the  directory  publishers,  the  business  press, 
the  Graphic  Arts  Association,  the  specialty 
manufacturers,  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association,  the  Poster  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation, the  Religious  Press  Association. 

STUDENTS    OF    TRADE    PRACTICE 

Each  department  must  adopt  standards 
of  trade  practice  that  are  satisfactory  to 
the  National  Commission,  which  is  made 
up  of  three  members  from  each    depart- 
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mental  organization,  before  it  is  accepted 
into  the  club  movement.  And  these  stand- 
ards of  practice  are  always  a  straightfor- 
ward interpretation  of  the  Truth  emblem 
as  related  to  the  particular  advertising 
interest  concerned.  That  great  word 
*' Truth,"  like  the  flaming  sword  that 
guarded  Eden,  stands  athwart  the  path  of 
every  organization  that  seeks  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Associated  Clubs.  But  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  adopt  these  standards 
of  practice.  One  of  the  notable  things 
accomplished  in  Chicago  was  the  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Commission 
to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Trade  Practice, 
made  up  of  a  member  from  each  of  the 
fourteen  departments,  which  should  see 
to  it  that  the  standards  of  trade  practice 
were  put  into  effect.  This  committee  has 
been  appointed  and  it  will  seek  to  adjust 
differences  that  arise  between  different 
departments  as  well  as  check  up  the  way  in 
which  the  standards  which  have  been 
adopted  have  been  followed.  Chairman 
William  H.  Ingersoll  of  the  National  Com- 
mission reported  that  an  investigation 
among  the  various  departments  regarding 
abuses  which  ought  to  be  corrected  brought 
forth  1 1 1  different  complaints.  He  said 
that  these  varied  from  minor  matters  of  the 
interrelations  between  different  parts  of  the 
advertising  field  to  fundamental  things  that 
affected  the  soundness  and  honesty  of  the 
whole  business.  For  example,  advertisers 
and  publishers  complain  that  some  adver- 
tising agents  would  give  service  to  fake 
advertisers.  And  advertising  agents  in 
turn  complain  that  some  publishers  ac- 
cepted such  copy  from  unscrupulous  agents 
and  gave  commissions  on  it,  and  that  the 
only  reason  that  such  agents  could  exist 
was  that  publishers  would  continue  to  do 
business  with  them.  This  new  Committee 
on  Trade  Practice  will  take  up  these  and 
all  other  similar  questions  and  will  accom- 
plish positive  results.  The  fact  is  that  each 
departmental  organization  is  cleaning 
house  from  within  and  that  practices  that 
have  been  complained  of  are  being  steadily 
eliminated  through  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing 
that  has  become  so  strong  throughout  the 
entire  organization. 

But  honest  advertising  and  honest  trade 
practice  represent   but  one  phase  of  the 


activity  in  this  many-sided  organization. 
Through  a  far-reaching  educational  work 
it  has  been  steadily  making  advertising 
more  efficient.  In  practically  all  the  clubs 
study  courses  are  carried  forward  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  National  Educational 
Committee,  which  is  made  up  of  the  chair- 
men of  all  the  club  committees.  The  leader 
of  the  Educational  Committee  is  Mr. 
Lewellyn  E.  Pratt,  who  in  twenty  years  of 
successful  business  experience  has  not  lost 
the  enthusiasm  for  education  he  gained 
at  Williams  College.  Associated  with  him 
are  many  other  college  men  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  seeing  that  advertising  is 
standardized  and  made  more  effective  in  its 
literary  quality  and  in  its  artistic  appeal  as 
well  as  in  its  intrinsic  truthfulness.  An 
entire  article  could  be  written  on  the  many 
phases  of  the  educational  work.  It  has 
now  grown  so  broad  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  have  it  carried  forward  by  a  group 
of  committees.  There  is  a  Committee  on 
Work  in  Universities  and  Colleges  which 
has  had  a  wide  and  growing  influence  in 
having  advertising  and  business  seriously 
studied  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
One  of  the  direct  results  of  this  committee's 
activity  was  a  successful  Conference  of  Col- 
lege Teachers  of  Advertising,  held  during 
the  Chicago  convention.  And  there  is  a 
Committee  on  Schools  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
which  has  prepared  an  excellent  study 
course  that  is  being  used  all  over  the  coun- 
try; a  Committee  on  Research  which  made 
a  most  important  investigation  of  retail 
conditions  as  affected  by  the  war  and  pub- 
lished a  report  that  has  had  large  com- 
mercial recognition.  This  committee,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Mac  Martin,  a 
University  of  Minnesota  man,  who  is  a 
successful  advertisingagent  in  Minneapolis, 
is  to  carry  forward  some  extremely  impor- 
tant commercial  surveys  this  year.  It  is 
believed  that  these  studies,  particularly  of 
retail  conditions  throughout  the  country, 
can  be  made  of  the  greatest  value. 

STUDY    COURSES    IN    MERCHANDISING 

Then  there  is.  a  Committee  on  Lec- 
ture and  Study  Courses,  with  Prof.  Paul 
Terry  Cherington  of  Harvard  as  the  chair- 
man; a  Committee  on  Publications  that 
issues  two  or  three  books  of  the  highest 
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character  and  quafity  each  year.  The 
books  announced  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion were  "The  Manual  of  Successful 
Storekeeping"  by  W.  R.  Hotchkin,  for  ten 
years  the  advertising  and  sales  manager 
for  John  Wanamaker;  and  an  Advertising 
Year  Book,  which  is  to  contain  a  vital  his- 
tory of  advertising  progress  each  year,  by 
Professor  Cherington.  The  books  that 
have  thus  far  been  issued  by  the  clubs  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages  and 
gone  all  over  the  world  as  authoritative 
interpreters  of  American  business  and  ad- 
vertising practice. 

In  building  up  the  educational  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  clubs  there  has  come 
to  be  a  most  interesting  annual  contest 
that  centres  in  the  Printers'  Ink  Cup, 
which  is  bestowed  each  year  by  the  great 
advertising  trade  journal  on  the  club  that 
has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  serving 
advertising.  Last  year  the  Los  Angeles 
Club  was  the  winner  of  the  cup,  but  at 
Chicago  it  was  awarded  to  the  Minne- 
apolis Club. 

The  clubs  conduct  a  magazine,  **Asso- 
ciated  Advertising,"  that  has  won  a 
definite  place  for  itself  by  its  vigor  and 
high  quality.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
its  expansion  that  will  result  during  the 
year  in  its  becoming  probably  the  most 
widely  circulated  advertising  periodical  in 
the  world. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG  MERCHANTS 

Probably  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  educational  work  is  that  which 
has  to  do  with  educating  the  retailers  of  the 
country  to  be  more  efficient  merchants. 
This  work  is  carried  on  primarily  in  the 
intermediate  cities  and  smaller  towns.  It 
has  been  established  that  even  small  cities 
can  have  their  whole  commercial  life 
quickened  by  an  Advertising  Club.  One  of 
the  notable  things  reported  at  Chicago  was 
the  work  of  the  club  in  Neosho,  Mo. 
Through  the  work  of  this  club  the  mer- 
chants have  been  shown  how  to  be  more 
effective  in  their  advertising;  in  store  ser- 
vice; in  the  way  they  dress  their  windows; 
and  in  their  care  of  their  accounts  and  the 
general  business  conduct  of  their  stores. 
In  less  than  two  years  this  work  has  in- 
creased the  market  radius  of  the  stores  in 


Neosho  by  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  and 
added  definitely  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
merchants  of  the  town.  Two  towns  in 
Iowa,  Hampton  and  Nevada,  have  carried 
on  similar  experiences.  The  publisher  of 
Successful  Farming,  Mr.  E.  T.  Meredith, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Clubs,  and  two 
members  of  his  staff,  Mr.  T.  W.  LeQuatte 
and  Mr.  Hugh  McVey,  organized  three  or 
four  hundred  retailers  from  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  of  Iowa  and  stirred  them 
up  to  attend  the  convention  at  Chicago. 
This  educational  work  along  the  line  of 
better  retailing  and  better  advertising  has 
gone  through  experimental  stages  to  com- 
plete demonstration.  It  has  now  been 
taken  up  as  one  of  the  greatest  elements  in 
the  activities  of  the  clubs.  In  fact,  the 
clubs  have  gone  bravely  forward  and  at- 
tacked the  problem  of  making  the  retailers 
of  America  efficient  and  thoroughly  modern 
in  their  knowledge  of  approved  business 
practice.  The  clubs  are  arranging  to  sup- 
port actively  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Hurley,  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  looking  to  the 
education  of  the  retailers  in  better  account- 
ing and  credit  practice.  The  clubs  are  the 
best  possible  points  of  contact  with  the 
commercial  communities  of  every  town  in 
the  country.  They  bring  the  publishers  of 
the  local  papers  and  the  retailers  together 
in  a  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation,  and,  what 
is  even  more  helpful,  they  are  all  part  of  a 
great  international  system  through  which 
the  best  methods  and  the  best  practice 
learned  anyplace  in  the  world  are  at  once  dis- 
tributed among  the  business  men  of  every 
community  that  has  an  Advertising  Club. 

HOW    ADVERTISING    CHEAPENS    COST 

But  this  club  movement  does  not  stop 
even  here.  It  is  not  content  in  having  all 
advertising  made  honest  and  believable, 
as  most  advertising  has  come  to  be;  nor  is 
it  satisfied  with  building  up  fair  trade  prac- 
tice among  all  the  elements  in  its  great 
field;  nor  even  with  educating  the  retailers 
to  become  efficient  merchants.  Beyond 
all  these  things,  it  seeks  to  educate  the 
big  consuming  pubHc  as  to  the  service 
which  advertising  renders.  Business  men 
have  long  since  been  convinced  that  the 
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cheapest  means  to  use  in  distributing 
their  goods  is  advertising;  but  the  public 
has  not  been  fully  convinced  on  this  point. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
advertising  adds  to  the  cost  of  living.  The 
Advertising  Club  movement  has  the  posi- 
tive conviction  that  this  is  not  true  and  it 
also  has  the  conviction  that  all  portions  of 
the  public  will  share  its  view  when  the  evi- 
dence is  considered.  So  a  committee  is 
at  work  on  a  great  campaign  to  adver- 
tise to  the  consuming  public  the  econo- 
mies that  are  effected  and  the  service  that 
is  rendered  through  advertising.  Mr.  W. 
C.  D'Arcy,  an  able  advertising  man  of  St. 


Louis,  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  he  is  bringing  to  his  aid  the  best  writers 
and  artists  in  the  whole  advertising  field. 
The  result  will  be  a  nation-wide  campaign 
that  will  put  simply,  but  with  clearness  and 
force,  the  big  facts  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  are  true  of  advertising.  And 
it  is  believed  that  when  the  convention  of 
the  clubs  meets  next  June  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  first  American 
advertiser,  it  will  be  reported  that  much 
has  been  done  to  bring  the  consuming  pub- 
lic to  the  knowledge  that  advertising  is  a 
great  public  servant. 


WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST 
FINANCE  THE  WAR 


BY 

THEODORE  H.  PRICE 


THE  war  has  wrecked  many  of  the 
previously  accepted  theories  of 
political  economy.  One  that 
will  soon  go  into  the  discard 
has  hitherto  found  expression 
in  the  belief  that  a  nation  could  live  its 
economic  life  unto  itself  alone. 

Out  of  this  has  grown  the  American  faith 
in  a  protective  tariff  that  would  shut  the  rest 
of  the  world  out  of  our  trade,  and  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  investments  in  foreign 
countries,  which  seems  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  place  in  which  the 
money  of  its  citizens  can  be  safely  employed. 
If  Europe  had  maintained  a  similar  atti- 
tude toward  this  country  our  development 
would  have  been  much  slower,  and  it  is  only 
because  we  have  had  the  use  of  foreign 
money  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
countries  at  war. 

As  a  result  we  are  rapidly  paying  off  the 
debts  accumulated  during  the  last  century 
and  are  becoming  the  world's  creditor  in- 
stead of  the  world's  debtor  nation.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  this  change  is  that  we 
must  accept  the  creditor's  responsibilities 


and  lend  our  money  upon  equitable  terms 
to  those  by  whose  trade  we  prosper. 

Portia  maintained  that  Shylock  could 
not  collect  his  pound  of  flesh  to  the  physical 
injury  of  Antonio,  and  thus  fancifully 
developed  the  doctrine  of  mutuality  be- 
tween debtor  and  creditor  that  is  to-day 
almost  universally  recognized  in  law, 

Shylock's  insistence  upon  being  paid  was 
his  undoing.  The  harsh  creditor  is  never 
the  successful  merchant,  and  if  we  are  to 
be  commercially  international  we  must 
show  ourselves  financially  international. 
Just  now  our  international  commerce  is 
decidedly  one-sided.  We  are  selling  much 
and  buying  little. 

The  machinery  of  international  trade  was 
so  disarranged  by  the  first  shock  of  war  that 
it  almost  ceased  to  function  from  August 
I  to  December  1,1914.  By  the  latter  date 
it  had  been  put  in  partial  order,  and  during 
the  seven  months  ending  June  30,  1915,  the 
United  States  exported  goods  worth 
$1,840,510,211,  imports  during  the  same 
period  being  valued  at  $950,825,492.  The 
resulting  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  was 
therefore  $889,684,719. 
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It  seems  probable  that  these  figures  will 
be  greatly  exceeded  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  31,  191 5. 

The  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  963,000,- 
000  bushels.  Of  this  we  shall  consume 
about  600,000,000  bushels,  leaving: 

363,000,000  bushels  for  ex- 
port. Two  thirds  of  this,  or 
242,000,000  bushels,  will 
probably  be  shipped  before 
December  31,  191 5.  It  is 
now  worth  about  ^242,000,000 

The  exportable  surplus  of  cot- 
ton, including  the  "carry- 
over" from  the  previous  crop, 
will  be  about  8,500,000  bales. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  this,  or 
5,100,000  bales,  will  prob- 
ably go  out  before  December 
31,  191 5.  It  is  now  worth 
about      

Exports  of  corn,  oats,  and  other 
cereals  to  December  31,1915, 
will  be  worth 

The  war  material  to  be  shipped 
by  December  31, 191 5,  is  esti- 
mated as  worth    .... 

If  other  exports  are  equal  in 
value  to  the  previous  six 
months  they  will  be  worth  . 


Total  estimated  value  exports, 
June  30  to  December  31,1915, 

If  imports  are  equal  in  value  to 
those  of  previous  six  months 
they  will  be  worth     . 

Leaving  balance  of  trade  in  fa- 
vor of  United  States,  June 
30  to  December  31,  191 5 


204,000,000 
1 50,000,000 
700,000,000 

1,290,825,826 

$2,586,825,826 

836,168,947 

5151,750,656,879 

For  the  calendar  year  191 5,  therefore, 
the  excess  of  exports  will  not  fall  far  short 
of  $2,500,000,000.  Obviously  such  a  one- 
sided trade  cannot  keep  up  very  long,  but 
it  may  continue  during  the  war.  If  it  does 
how  is  the  balance  in  our  favor  to  be  ad- 
justed? 

It  is  plain  that  Europe  cannot  send  us 
gold  in  any  such  amount,  and  the  supply  of 
American  securities  held  abroad  is  nearly 
exhausted. 

The  aggregate  stock  of  gold  held  by  Euro- 
pean banks  is  only  about  $3,500,000,000, 
and  if  any  substantial  portion  of  this  is 
surrendered  the  entire  European  credit 
fabric  will  topple.  If  those  who  are  to  ship 
the  goods  are  not  paid  exports  will  cease 


and  the  resulting  congestion  will  utterly 
check  the  distributive  processes  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  in  the  United 
States,  thereby  precipitating  a  disastrous 
decline  in  prices. 

The  problem  thus  presented  is  the  most 
important  financial  question  that  confronts 
this  country  to-day. 

There  is  a  fatuous  and  widespread  belief 
that  Providence  takes  care  of  the  United 
States  and  that,  since  Europe  must  quit 
fighting  and  starve  unless  she  can  get  the 
things  that  America  has  to  sell,  she  will 
somehow  find  a  way  to  pay  for  them. 

This  article  is  written  to  show  the  danger 
of  relying  upon  any  such  assumption  and 
to  make  it  clear  that  self-interest  compels  a 
popular  acceptance  of  European  securities, 
or  promises  to  pay,  in  temporary  settle- 
ment of  the  bill  probably  due  the  United 
States  before  the  war  is  over. 

There  are  many  cogent  political  and  sen- 
timental considerations  that  might  be  urged 
in  support  of  such  an  investment  for  the 
large  fund  of  unused  credit  now  held  by 
our  banks,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  em- 
phasize them.  Neutrality  is  essentially  a 
selfish  and  inglorious  role  that  is  an  abstrac- 
tion for  most  Americans,  but  it  is  best  to 
consider  questions  of  international  finance 
from  a  neutral  standpoint. 

As  shipments  to  Germany  and  Austria 
are  in  very  small  amount  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor  with  these  countries 
will  not  amount  to  much,  and,  therefore, 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

As  England  is  bearing  the  financial  bur- 
den of  the  Allies  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
be  asked  to  accept  her  securities  or  promises 
to  pay  for  the  balance  due  us  against  the 
great  volume  of  goods  going  to  England, 
France,  and  Russia. 

If  we  decline  so  to  extend  the  necessary 
credit  what  will  be  the  result? 

Even  to  neutrals  it  must  be  evident  that 
a  collapse  of  the  national  credit  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  followed  by  a  worldwide 
deluge  of  bankruptcy  for  which  there  would 
be  no  Ararat  even  in  the  United  States. 

The  magnitude  of  such  a  catastrophe  is 
unthinkable.  The  national  debts  of  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  France  are  now  approx- 
imately $30,250,000,000.  The  other  debt  of 
English  cities  and  dependencies  is  about 
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$10,000,000,000.  The  Governmental  Banks 
of  England,  France,  and  Russia  have  de- 
posits estimated  at  $2,337,720,000.  The 
private  banks  hold  a  much  larger  sum. 

Superimposed  upon  this  credit  structure, 
there  is  a  mass  of  commercial  and  corporate 
obligations  created  in  connection  with  the 
business  and  service  of  three  Empires  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  population  of  about 
650,000,000  people. 

The  world's  trade  depends  upon  the 
fluidity  of  this  stupendous  volume  of  credit, 
and  if  it  were  congealed,  as  it  would  be  by 
England's  defeat,  commerce  would  be 
practically  at  an  end  and  all  mankind  would 
revert  for  a  time  to  barter. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  the  United  States 
can  put  itself  outside  the  range  of  such  a 
debacle  should  it  occur,  and  self-interest 
therefore  dictates  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  avert  it. 

To  that  end  it  is  necessary  that  through 
the  various  trade  and  investment  channels 
America  should  absorb  a  sufficient  amount 
of  English  obligations  to  offset  the  net 
balance  due  on  merchandise  account. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  "in- 
visible credits,"  which  represent  the  in- 
terest, freight,  insurance,  and  other  items 
with  which  the  United  States  is  debited, 
the  resale  of  any  American  securities  still 
held  abroad,  and  any  gold  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  Japan  and  China,  it  is  probable 
that  a  balance  of  from  $400,000,000  to 
$500,000,000  will  still  be  due  us. 

Even  if  we  should  never  collect  this  sum 
we  could  better  stand  the  loss  than  an  inter- 
ruption to  our  trade  that  would  cause  a 
panic  and  a  depreciation  in  values  that 
would  cost  us  many  times  the  amount. 

But  can  it  by  any  possibility  be  lost  if 
invested  in  the  obligations  of  the  British 
Government?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
British  Empire,  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  and  which  embraces  a  population  of 
450,000,000  souls,  can  be  so  crippled  by  any 
nation  or  nations  that  it  would  be  bereft 
of  credit  and  have  no  market  for  its  obliga- 
tions? This  is  a  purely  hypothetical  ques- 
tion, for  up  to  date  it  seems  absurd  even  to 
suggest  such  an  idea. 

Capital  is,  however,  proverbially  timid, 
and  at  times  requires  an  insurance  against 


the  impossible  before  it  can  be  induced  to 
take  risks  that  are  negligible. 

It  is  just  as  well,  therefore,  to  inquire 
deliberately  whether  there  is  any  serious 
risk  of  loss  in  buying  a  4J  per  cent,  obliga- 
tion of  the  British  Government  in  the  face 
of  existing  conditions. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  believe  that 
the  day  of  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  on 
the  London  Bridge  is  at  hand;  that  the 
English  are alreadydecadentandthatthede- 
cline  of  the  British  Empire  has  commenced. 

Even  if  this  were  so  the  disintegration 
of  such  a  ponderous  structure  would  require 
centuries. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  an  unopposed 
gang  of  housewreckers  pulling  down  an 
old  but  substantial  building  will  realize 
that  demolition  is  a  slow  process. 

The  England  of  to-day  has  required  a 
thousand  years  in  the  making  and  cannot 
be  destroyed  in  a  night. 

Even  if  she  has  reached  her  climacteric, 
England's  decline  will  be  punctuated  by 
long  periods  of  prosperity  when  the  hope 
of  recovered  greatness  will  fmd  expression 
in  commercial  and  financial  expansion. 

In  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire"  Gibbon  says  that  thirteen  cen- 
turies were  required  to  undermine  that 
"fabric  of  human  greatness"  and  that  dur- 
ing this  period,  which  commenced  with 
the  Antonines  and  ended  with  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  were 
many  long  intervals  when  the  strength  and 
glory  of  Rome  seemed  about  to  become 
greater  than  ever. 

Forty-five  years  ago  France  lost  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  and  paid  an  indemnity  of  a 
billion  dollars,  yet  she  is  to-day  invincible. 

The  processes  of  national  disintegration 
are  so  slow  that  they  are  not  discernible 
except  to  the  eye  of  the  historian,  and  this 
fact  gives  to  governmental  obligations  an 
element  of  value  that  is  very  important. 

There  is  always  a  market  for  them.  They 
can  always  be  sold  at  a  price,  and  the 
changes  in  their  value  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly deliberate. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  is  there 
any  security  in  the  whole  list  of  American 
investments  paying  4^  per  cent,  that  is  less 
hazardous  than  an  obligation  of  the  English 
Government? 
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Our  favorite  investments  are  state  and 
municipal  bonds  and  railroad  mortgages. 

Of  the  36  states  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  17  have  at  some  period 
in  their  history  repudiated  their  debts  or 
defaulted  in  some  of  their  obligations.  The 
list  includes  not  only  most  of  the  seceding 
Southern  States  and  West  Virginia,  but 
also  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

The  number  of  defaulting  cities  is  much 
larger  and  will  probably  soon  be  increased 
if  the  present  extravagance  in  municipal 
borrowing  is  not  checked. 

The  history  of  American  railroad  in- 
vestments is  even  more  checkered. 

There  is  a  bonded  debt  of  about 
$7,000,000,000  on  226,000  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States.  Of  this  mileage 
nearly  two  thirds  has  been  in  receivers' 
hands  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  railroads  to-day  in  receivers'  hands 
have  $1,815,900,000  of  securities  out- 
standing. 

This  is  a  somewhat  melancholy  record, 
but  certainly  the" comparison  is  not  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  obligations  of  the 
English  Government,  which  since  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Second  have  always  been 
promptly  and  honorably  met. 

The  right  of  entail  and  of  trusts  for  more 
than  two  lives  in  being,  which  are  the  con- 
verse of  a  national  debt  in  perpetuity,  were 
abolished  only  in  the  last  century  and  there 
are  those,  the  writer  among  the  number, 
who  believe  that  after  the  present  war  is 
over  a  way  will  be  found  to  restrain  the 
living  from  mortgaging  posterity  that  the 
world  may  be  depopulated  by  costly 
slaughter.  Should  this  come  about  it 
will  only  result  in  checking  any  further 
increase  in  government  obligations  and 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  issues  already 
outstanding. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  remote  risk 
of  socialistic  repudiation,  but  while  this  is 
to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  Germany  it 
is  negligible  in  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, for  she  has  already  possessed  her- 
self of  more  than  i  ,000,000  square  miles  of 
German  colonial  territory,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  her  world-wide  trade  will  de- 
pend upon  the  integrity  of  her  national 
obligations. 


But  whatever  the  risks  of  the  venture 
we  are  practically  forced  to  accept  them, 
for  we  must  export  to  prevent  depression. 
We  cannot  export  unless  we  are  paid. 
Our  customers  cannot  pay  us  unless  we 
lend  them  the  money.  Consequently  we 
must  lend  them  the  money. 

What  folly  it  would  be  for  America,  who 
is  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  beneficiary 
of  Europe's  military  necessity,  to  hesitate 
ungraciously  in  giving  our  foreign  custom- 
ers the  credit  that  we  shall  ultimately  be 
compelled  to  grant,  because  if  we  refuse 
it  we  will  destroy  ourselves! 

Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  in  a  recent  speech  before 
the  West  Virginia  Bankers'  Association; 

"  In  lending  money  to  European  nations 
we  are  enabling  them  merely  to  keep  up 
their  wasteful  warfare,  and  if  we  continue 
to  lend  money  to  Europe  for  reconstruction 
purposes  after  the  war  is  over  we  shall 
simply  be  building  up  our  most  active  com- 
petitor. If,  however,  this  money  is  lent 
to  other  countries  of  the  world,  countries 
which  are  not  our  competitors,  but  which 
are  our  customers  and  also  the  customers  of 
European  nations,  we  shall  be  building  up 
our  customers,  we  shall  be  strengthening 
them,  and  we  shall  be  strengthening  the 
ties  between  them  and  ourselves." 

Surely  such  talk  as  this  is  to  be  deplored 
from  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  econ- 
omist and  is  an  official  of  a  Government 
whose  President  is  pleading  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

It  is  the  very  quintessence  of  national 
selfishness  and  it  seems  to  assume  that  the 
meridian  of  Boston  marks  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  the  universe  and  that  the 
trade  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  million  of 
people  in  Europe  is  of  no  value  to  the 
United  States. 

Happily  for  us,  such  ideas  are  not  likely 
to  find  wide  acceptance,  for  the  very  evolu- 
tion of  our  own  Government  from  thirteen 
separate  colonies,  jealous  of  each  other,  into 
an  indissoluble  union  of  forty-eight  states, 
unfettered  in  commercial  intercourse  and 
friendly  rivalry,  is  an  augury  of  "a  con- 
federation of  the  world  and  a  parliament  of 
man"  that  may  be  hastened  rather  than 
retarded  in  its  coming  by  the  present  war. 
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THE   EASTWARD   ROLLING  GERMAN   TIDE   IN    POLAND — RECENT  OPERATIONS  IN  THE 

EASTERN    THEATRE    CONSIDERED    AS    A    MILITARY    ACHIEVEMENT   AND 

IN    RELATION    TO   THEIR    CONTRIBUTIVE    STRATEGIC   VALUE 


NAPOLEON  in  1812  made  a 
great  drive  into  the  heart  of 
Russia.  Ahead  of  him  the 
Russians  conducted  a  masterly 
retreat.  Winter  and  the  Rus- 
sians beat  Napoleon  and  forced  him  back 
from  burning  Moscow,  the  object  of  his 
campaign,  with  nothing  but  an  exploit  ac- 
complished. 

Mackensen,  during  May,  June,  and  July, 
191 5,  made  a  drive  into  Russian  Poland, 
less  deep  than  Napoleon's,  but  along  a 
much  broader  front.  His  objective,  con- 
trary to  popular  impression,  was  not  any 
city — not  Przemysl,  Lemberg,  or  Warsaw. 
His  object,  the  object  of  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff,  was  the  annihilation  of  the  Rus- 
sian field  army.  Therefore,  in  Mackensen's 
great  drive  the  military  beauty  is  not  all  in 
the  driving,  terrific  and  irresistible  as  that 
has  proved.  Its  value  lies,  and  as  a  mili- 
tary accomplishment  it  will  eventually  be 
judged,  in  the  part  it  plays,  in  connection 
with  German  operations  from  the  north- 
west, toward  hemming  in  the  Russian  army 
between  its  contact  with  the  German  lines 
west  of  Warsaw  and  the  line  B rest-Li tovsk- 
Bielostock. 

For  many  weeks  Mackensen's  end  of  the 
great  German  vise  was  closing  into  its  pre- 
concerted position,  which  it  reached  only 
in  the  first  days  of  July.  Not  till  July 
16th  did  we  hear  the  first  distant  rumblings 
of  Hindenburg's  corresponding  movement 
from  the  north,  toward  which  General 
Mackensen's  long  drive  was  a  complemen- 
tary  prerequisite. 

Each  day,  during  the  last  two  months, 
we  have  heard  that  the  Germanic  allies 
have  been  pushing  their  Russian  adver- 
saries back  farther  and  farther  into  eastern 
Poland.  This  persistent  advance  has  come 
as  a  good  deal  of  a  surprise  to  the  general 
public  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
thought  that  the  German  offensive  would 


be  greatly  curtailed  during  the  summer  of 
191 5,  especially  after  the  entrance  of  Italy 
into  the  war.  The  facts  as  they  stand 
speak  for  themselves  to  the  contrary,  and 
at  no  time  since  the  war  began,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  first  weeks  in 
August,  has  the  star  of  victory  shone  so 
brightly  on  the  Germanic  standards. 

Why  has  this  great  flood  followed  the 
ebb  of  the  German  tide?  From  a  military 
standpoint  the  reason  is  easy  of  compre- 
hension. It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
Germany's  military  resources  were  so  or- 
ganized in  peace  that  they  could  be  con- 
verted into  military  strength  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  That  is,  all  the 
national  stores  of  men  and  material  either 
had  already  been  put  through  the  military 
mould  or  were  so  situated  that  they  could 
soon  be  put  through  it.  With  large  nations 
this  is  a  stupendous  process  and  requires 
years  of  preparation.  The  nation  that  is 
not  thoroughly  prepared  at  the  beginning 
of  a  contest  at  arms  has  a  tremendous 
handicap  to  overcome. 

It  takes  two  years  to  make  a  soldier  in 
peace,  one  half  of  this  time  with  good  offi- 
cers in  war;  one  year  is  required  to  make  a 
heavy  howitzer,  and  a  great  many  years 
to  create  out  of  raw  material  a  corps  of 
officers.  Germany  has  been  creating  a 
corps  of  officers  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years.  Trained  men  are  the  determining 
element  in  war.  Appliances  and  devices, 
many  guns,  and  quantities  of  ammunition 
make  a  great  difference,  but  no  matter  how 
many  or  how  good  the  material  supplies 
may  be  they  cannot  produce  results  without 
a  trained  personnel  to  use  them.  There 
are  only  two  countries  in  Europe  that  begin 
to  approach  Germany  in  military  prepara- 
tion. One  is  France  which,  in  proportion 
to  her  population,  is  a  close  second,  if  not 
fully  equal,  and  Austria  which,  under  the 
conditions  of  diversified  races  and  popula- 
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THE    EASTERN    THEATRE,    MAY    I ST-5TH 


Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  operations  in  the 
Eastern  theatre  of  the  European  war  the  strategic 
diagrams  have  been  simplified  as  much  as  possible  in 
order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  strategy  employed  by 
both  Russians  and  Austro-Germans  to  attain  their 
objects.  The  Russians,  after  their  severe  defeats  in 
the  Mazurian  Lakes  area  during  the  winter,  abandoned 
their  former  idea  of  making  their  main  line  of  opera- 
tions run  through  East  Prussia.  They  decided  to 
attack  their  enemy  by  way  of  southern  Poland, 
northern  Galicia,  and  Silesia,  with  the  object  of 
['turning"  the  line  of  the  Oder  River  and  penetrating 
into  Germany,  where  they  hoped  to  destroy  the 
German  main  army.  As  a  preliminary  they  advanced 
successfully  to  the  Donjec  River  and,  to  cover  their 
left  flank  for  a  further  advance,  bent  their  energies  to  a 
great  attack  on  the  line  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
south  of  the  Przemysl  area.     The  German  strategy 


aimed  to  destroy  the  Russian  main  army  by  forcing 
it  into  the  area  between  the  Pripet  Swamp  and  the 
East  Prussian  frontier,  then  to  threaten  to  cut  its 
communications  behind  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Bielostock 
and  Brest-Litovsk  and  force  it  to  a  battle  where  it 
could  not  get  away  without  fighting  to  a  decision. 
Accordingly  during  April  German  troops  were  assem- 
bled in  East  Prussia,  and  Austro-Germans  in  the  area 
south  of  Cracow.  The  tactical  and  strategic  offensive 
was  begun  on  May  ist  and  resulted  in  the  great  battle 
for  the  line  of  the  Donjec  River.  This  took  about 
five  days  and  was  a  great  Teuton  victory.  The  pur- 
suit was  then  taken  up  by  the  Austro-Germans.  The 
heavy  line  indicates  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Teu- 
tonic advance,  practically  where  the  Archduke 
Frederick's  army's  right  and  General  Mackensen's 
left  touched  each  other.  From  East  Prussia  General 
Hindenburg  launched  columns  into  Russian  Courland 
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tions  incident  to  her  make-up,  has  an  ex- 
cellent system.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  still 
largely  unorganized.  The  active  army 
with  which  Russia  entered  the  war  was  by 
far  the  best  which  that  nation  has  ever  had 
in  its  history.  It  had  been  kept  with  the 
colors  for  an  extended  period  of  training 
and  the  corps  of  officers  had  been  carefully 
selected  and  improved,  especially  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Behind  this  active 
army,  which  numbered,  in  fact,  less  than 
two  millions,  the  reserve  material  both  of 
men  and  equipment  was  and  is  poorly 
organized. 

With  such  conditions  thoroughly  under- 
stood Germanic  strategy  has  been  consis- 
tently exerted  to  cause  Russia  to  use  up  her 
active  army  in  offensive  battles  while 
fighting  second-line  German  and  Austrian 
troops.  The  result  has  been  that  the  late 
spring  of  191 5  saw  Russia's  active  army 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  lay 
buried  under  the  sods  of  the  Mazurian 
Lakes  region,  mouldering  in  the  ground  of 
western  Poland  and  the  Carpathians,  or 
filling  to  overflowing  the  prison  camps  of 
the  Germanic  allies.  The  gist  of  what 
remained  with  the  colors  were  the  names  of 
the  old  organizations  which  retained  all  too 
few  of  their  old  soldiers  and  even  officers. 

The  Russian  losses  have  been  tremend- 
ous. When  theGermanic  attacks  developed 
in  early  May  it  was  not  a  superiority  in 
munitions  alone  that  won  for  the  Teutons, 
it  was  soldiers.  Russia  had  and  still 
has  plenty  of  men,  but  she  has  few  soldiers. 
Between  men  and  soldiers  there  is  a  vast 
difference.  Never  again  during  this  war 
is  Russia  apt  to  have  as  efficient  legions 
under  her  eagles  as  at  the' start  of  the  con- 
test, while  on  the  other  hand  although  the 
Germanic  troops  will  lose  some  of  their 
quality  it  will  be,  because  of  their  system 
of  training  and  organization,  a  compara- 
tively small  deterioration.  Of  material  and 
food  they  ma-y  become  short  if  the  war  lasts 
for  a  period  of  years,  but  of  soldiers  it  will  be 
difficult  to  exhaust  them  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption,  as  compared  to  their  op- 
ponents. As  things  stand  to-day,  unit  for 
unit,  the  efficiency  of  the  Austro-Germans 
as  compared  to  the  Russians  appears  to  be 
about  two  to  one  at  least. 


In  other  wars  Russia's  great  protection 
has  always  been  the  vastness  and  inac- 
cessibility of  her  great  domain,  her  many 
rivers,  her  vast  swamps  and  forests,  and 
her  few  and  poor  communications.  Here- 
tofore these  geographical  obstacles,  much 
more  than  Russia's  armies,  have  held  back 
the  invader  or  ultimately  have  forced  him 
to  a  disastrous  retreat.  How  does  auto- 
mobile and  steam  transportation  affect  this 
condition?  This  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
it  can  be  definitely  affirmed  that  the  new 
transport  renders  Russia  much  more  ac- 
cessible than  it  has  been  in  times  past. 

With  this  short  survey  of  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  and  Germanic  armies  let  us 
glance  at  the  strategy  of  the  operations 
now  taking  place  and  try  to  form  an  accur- 
ate idea  of  what  the  Germans  are  trying 
to  accomplish.  Briefly  they  are  trying  to 
destroy  the  Russian  main  army  which  at 
this  writing  lies  with  its  centre  of  gravity 
west  of  the  cities  of  Bielostock  and  Brest- 
Litovsk  in  central  Poland.  Cities,  towns, 
and  positions  are  important  in  a  military 
way  only  as  they  affect  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  an  army.  In  themselves 
they  have  only  a  remote  political  impor- 
tance. Once  a  mobile  hostile  army  is  de- 
stroyed, a  company  or  battalion  can  there- 
after easily  disperse  unorganized  rabbles  of 
minute-men  hastily  gathered  together  for 
the  defense  of  towns,  and  a  whole  country 
lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 

Now  the  object  of  the  Austro-German 
strategy — we  are  emphasizing  this  point 
again  as  we  have  done  before  because  it  is 
all-important — is  to  destroy  this  Russian 
main  field  army.  To  do  so  the  Austro- 
German  staff  must  not  only  fofce  it  to 
fight  and  whip  it,  but  they  must  be  in  such 
a  position,  if  they  succeed,  to  get  behind  it 
and  cut  off  its  means  of  obtaining  supplies, 
thereby  preventing  its  retreat.  To  drive 
it  back  on  its  communications  means  only 
that  the  beaten  but  unrouted  army  will 
wait  a  while,  rehabilitate  itself,  and  then 
again  come  back  into  the  fray.  The  harder 
the  knock  administered,  the  longer  it  will 
stay  out,  but  unless  it  is  destroyed  as  an 
army  and  made  incapable  of  renewing  the 
offensive  for  the  rest  of  the  war  any  vic- 
tories obtained  might  be  merely  Pyrrhic. 

It  is  often  said  that  all  Russia  has  to  do, 
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THE    EASTERN    THEATRE, 

By  May  21st  the  western  bank  of  the  San  River 
had  been  reached  and  Przemysl  captured  by  the 
Teutons.  In  some  places  the  stream  had  been  crossed. 
The  Russians  had  rearranged  their  forces  as  best  they 
could  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  San  River  and 
from  that  stream  across  to  the  Dniester  River.  For 
practically  twenty  days  the  Austro-Germans  rested 
their  troops,  realigned  them,  and  waited  until  their 
railroads  had  been  sufficiently  repaired  up  to  the  line 
of  the  San  River.  For  the  last  few  days  of  this  period 
the  battles  of  the  Teutonic  allies  against  the  Russians 
grew  into  a  general  engagement.  It  was  an  important 
one  for  the  Russians  because  if  they  lost  it  the  result 
would  be  that  their  army  would  be  divided  and  the 


MAY    21ST-JUNE    I  3TH 

southern  part  (south  of  Leinberg)  would  be  practically 
cut  off  from  the  main  force  in  central  Poland.  The 
victory  rested  on  the  Germanic  Eagles,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  compelled  to  fail  back  after  a  continuous 
series  of  violent  engagements.  The  main  Russian 
army  retreated  toward  Lublin  and  Cholm,  which  lie 
on  the  main  Russian  railroad  system.  During  this 
time  considerable  bodies  of  German  troops  made 
their  appearance  in  Russian  Courland,  threatening 
Riga  and  Windau  both  by  land  and  sea,  while  consid- 
erable engagements  took  place  northwest  of  Kovno. 
Along  the  East  Prussia-Poland  frontier  the  German 
troops  showed  renewed  activity,  which  reached  its 
maximum  at  Ossowiec,  the  strong  Russian  fortress 


if  she  suffers  misfortunes,  is  to  withdraw 
within  herself  where  no  one  can  follow. 
This  is  a  plausible  theory  providing  Russia 


is  able  to  withdraw,  but  sometimes  even  a 
withdrawal  is  a  serious  question. 

It  will   be  remembered  that  when  the 
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Teutonic  offensive  was  begun  in  May  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  their  movement  went 
along  the  line  Tarnow-Jaroslaw  (20  miles 
northwest  of  Przemysl).  From  this  place 
it  turned  northeast  and  struck  for  Cholm. 
It  was  within  1 5  miles  of  that  city  on  July 
17th.  It  is,  therefore,  directed  straight 
at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland.  To  be  sure  there  were, 
and  are,  great  battles  in  many  other  places, 
but  this  is  the  main  movement  from  the 
south,  and  all  the  actions  in  southern 
Poland  and  eastern  Galicia  are  being 
fought  to  further  this  main  operation.  The 
fights  for  Lemberg  were  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  communications  of  the 
Russian  left  wing  in  eastern  Galicia  and 
preventing  it  from  being  able  to  rejoin  the 
central  army  in  the  north.  When  Lemberg 
and  its  environs  were  taken  by  the  Teutons 
this  strategic  object  was  accomplished  and 
the  Russian  army's  extreme  left  wing  was 
clipped.  The  parts  still  remain  along  the 
Zlotalipa  and  Dniester  rivers,  pressed 
back  by  the  armies  of  General  Linsingen 
and  his  Austrian  colleagues,  Pflanger  and 
Baltin,  to  keep  them  occupied  away  from 
the  main  conflict  to  the  north.  These 
dislocated  armies  have  still  a  means  of 
getting  up  to  the  north,  that  is,  through 
Tarnopol  and  Rowno  to  Brest-Litovsk, 
but  they  cannot  let  go  as  long  as  they  are 
being  pushed.  The  possession  of  Cholm 
controls  this  last  line  of  retreat. 

So  far  so  good,  theji,  from  an  Austro- 
German  point  of  view.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
all  that  the  Russians  still  have  to  do  is  to 
retreat  further.  Perhaps  they  can,  but 
there  are  certain  limitations.  In  the  first 
place  the  great  strategic  centre  of  Russian 
concentration  in  Poland  is  Brest-Litovsk, 
and  next  to  it,  seventy  miles  to  the  north, 
Bielostock.  These,  with  the  exception  of 
one  railroad  north  of  the  Pripet  swamps, 
are  the  only  places  through  which  all  the 
Russian  communications  run.  These  Pri- 
pet swamps  are  an  obstacle  of  the  utmost 
military  importance  at  this  time,  because 
they  enclose  an  area  250  miles  long  from 
east  to  west  and  about  150  miles  from 
north  to  south.  They  are  absolutely  im- 
passable to  large  armies;  there  is  only  one 
railroad  traversing  them  from  east  to  west, 
and  only  one  from  north  to  south.     One 


railroad  does  little  good  to  armies  of  masses 
of  the  present  day. 

This  great  swamp,  then,  divides  northern 
from  southern  Poland,  and  should  the 
Russian  army  be  forced  back  upon  it  the 
swamp  would  likewise  divide  it.  Napoleon 
depended  on  this  swamp  to  protect  his 
right  flank  on  his  advance  to  Moscow. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  German  drive 
from  Galicia  is  attempting  to  accomplish 
and  this  again  depends  on  the  possession  of 
Cholm.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Teutons  ad- 
vancing north  from  Galicia  at  best  will 
merely  split  the  Russian  army,  drawing  a 
great  part  of  it  south  in  front  of  them  and 
even  forcing  the  Russians  to  evacuate  all 
the  territory  they  now  occupy  west  of  the 
Vistula.  But  they  cannot  by  those  man- 
oeuvres, even  though  they  be  entirely 
successful,  completely  destroy  the  Russian 
army.  Up  to  the  end  of  July  they  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  bulk  of  it  southwest 
toward  the  Vistula  and  almost  jammed  it 
between  the  Pripet  swamps  and  the  East 
Prussian  frontier. 

Up  north  in  East  Prussia,  watchfully  • 
waiting,  sits  the  old  man  of  the  lakes, 
Field  Marshal  Von  Hindenburg.  The 
psychological  moment  for  him  to  move  is 
whenever  the  battle  for  Cholm  and  Lublin 
is  decided.  Should  Von  Hindenburg  be  able 
to  break  through  the  Russian  lines  anywhere 
on  the  East  Prussian  f  rontier,and  seize  either 
Vilna,  Kovno,  or  Bielostock,  the  Russian 
main  army  would  be  taken  "in  rear." 

The  Germans  occupy  the  strongest 
offensive  strategic  position  against  the 
Russian  army  that  they  have  held  since  the 
war  began.  This  position  has  been  of  their 
own  making  and  due  to  strategic  combin- 
ations which  have  consistently  held  this 
end  in  view  since  the  war  began.  As  things 
stand  now,  it  appears  that  the  Russian 
General  Staff  must  fight  a  decisive  series 
of  battles,  which  they  must  conclusively 
win  to  be  able  to  extricate  their  army. 
They  cannot,  with  the  facilities  at  their 
command,  get  that  army  out  by  simple 
retreating,  for  the  reason  that  the  Germans 
appear  nearer  to  their  main  depots  of 
Bielostock  and  Brest-Litovsk  than  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  Russian  field  army. 
The  battles  for  Lublin  and  Cholm  began 
during  the  first  days  of  July  and  resulted 
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On  June  13th  the  Teutonic  allies  had  completed 
their  victory  for  the  "line  of  the  San"  and  began  the 
pursuit.  The  Russian  army  was  now  separated,  but 
also  the  allies  had  to  separate  and  hold  both  their 
flanks  securely,  that  is  in  the  direction  of  Lemberg 
and  also  in  Poland  west  of  the  Vistula  River.  They 
were  approaching  the  same  positions  and  shape  of 
front  which  the  Austrian  army  had  in  August,  1914, 
when  they  captured  the  railroad  between  Lublin  and 
Choim.  What  enabled  the  Russians  to  defeat  them 
at  that  time  was  the  fact  that  both  their  flanks  were 
enveloped.  This  the  allies  are  careful  to  avoid  at 
this  time.  By  July  4th  the  allies  had  reached  the  line 
of  the  Bug  River,  captured  Lemberg,  and  fought  and 
won  a  battle  for  the  high  ground  north  of  Krasnik 
(about  twenty  miles  south  of  Lublin),  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  outer  Russian  line  for  the  protection  of 
the  Ivangorod-Lublin-Cholm  railroad.  The  allies 
had  now  left  their  railroads  (west  of  the  San  River) 


about  60  miles  behind  them,  and  another  pause  was 
necessary  to  replenish  their  stocks  of  men,  munitions, 
and  equipment.  During  this  time  the  Russians,  who 
had  brought  down  the  heaviest  reenforcements  avail- 
able, delivered  an  attack  on  the  Austrian  army  of  the 
Archduke  Frederick.  This  was  maintained  strongly 
for  about  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
attacks  were  beaten  off,  but  not  without  severe  losses 
to  the  Austrians.  During  this  time  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Germans  opposite  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  grev/  in  intensity  and  number.  By  this^ 
time  it  was  plain  that  the  Teutonic  allies  had  gotten* 
nearer  the  Russian  base  than  were  the  Russian 
armies  west  of  the  Vistula  themselves.  The  Austro- 
Germans  opposite  Lublin  and  Cholm  were  only  about 
80  miles  away  from  Brest-Litovsk.  At  Ossowiec  the 
Germans  were  only  35  miles  from  Bielostock,  while 
the  Russians  west  of  the  Vistula  were  from  120  to 
150  miles  away  from  these  same  places. 
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in  a  local  success  for  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand's army  in  the  vicinity  of  Krasnik, 
Poland.  During  the  next  few  days  the 
Russians  counter-attacked,  while  the 
Teutons  were  engaged  in  rearranging  their 
lines  and  bringing  up  supplies.  The  Aus- 
trians  suffered  heavy  losses  but  managed 
to  hold  their  positions. 

THE  DETAILS  OF  A  GREAT  MOVEMENT 

The  first  great  battle  of  this  campaign 
was  fought  along  the  banks  of  the  Dniester 
River  in  the  early  days  of  May.  The  Teu- 
tons then  pursued  for  a  hundred  miles, 
fighting  with  the  Russian  rear  guard  mean- 
while, wherever  the  Russians  were  able  to 
find  delaying  positions.  The  second  Rus- 
sian main  position  was  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  San  River.  On  this  line  a  delay 
occurred  because  in  northern  Galicia 
automobile  transportation  is  able  to  supply 
the  troops  for  no  more  than  about  one 
hundred  miles  distance  from  the  railheads. 
The  railroads,  therefore,  had  to  be  rebuilt 
from  all  directions  up  to  the  armies,  for  the 
retreating  Russians  had  torn  them  up  and 
destroyed  them  as  much  as  they  were 
able  to  in  the  time  given  them.  The  rate 
at  which  the  Teutons  were  able  to  repair 
railroads  averaged  about  three  miles  a  day. 

On  the  banks  of  the  San,  when  the  rail- 
roads were  completed,  the  Germanic  allies 
had  at  their  disposal  an  excellent  railroad 
system,  not  only  of  those  lines  running  north 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  the  area 
between  Tarnow  and  Jaroslaw,  but  also  of 
those  crossing  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
from  Hungary.  These  lines  were  suc- 
cessively opened  up  for  use  as  the  advance 
continued.  The  repairs  on  them  were  com- 
pleted during  the  first  part  of  June  and 
sufficient  supplies  were  rapidly  accumu- 
lated for  the  next  advance.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  one  train  load  of  ammu- 
nition for  field  artillery  carries  only  16,000 
rounds,  a  train  load  of  heavy  field  artillery 
ammunition'  only  8,000,  while  the  projec- 
j:iles  alone  for  their  mammoth  howitzers 
weigh  half  a  ton  each,  the  tremendous 
nature  of  the  transportation  problem  be- 
comes apparent.  Not  only  ammunition, 
but  food,  forage,  clothing,  and  a  thousand 
different  kinds  of  equipment  and  spare 
parts,  besides  endless  streams  of  men  to 


replace  the  losses  in  the  ranks,  must  come 
forward  in  ever  increasing  number.  The 
counter  current  carries  to  the  rear  wounded 
and  disabled  men,  horses,  prisoners,  and 
damaged  equipment.  These  great  armies, 
therefore,  are  practically  tied  to  their 
railroads  and  cannot  operate  much  farther 
than  one  hundred  miles  beyond  them,  the 
distance  depending  in  large  measure  on  the 
character  of  the  roads  over  which  motor- 
transportation  can  be  used. 

Having  arranged  everything  on  the  line 
of  the  San  in  the  way  of  supplies,  the  Austro- 
Germans  again  began  their  forward  march. 
This  time,  however,  along  their  main 
line  of  operations — that  is,  from  Jaroslaw 
toward  Cholm,  the  territory  traversed  by 
General  Mackensen's  army — no  direct  line 
of  railroad  was  available.  In  fact,  from 
the  railroads  behind  or  east  of  the  San 
to  the  Russian  railroads  running  from 
Ivangorod  through  Lublin  and  Cholm,  a 
stretch  of  about  60  to  80  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  there  are  few  good  roads,  the  country 
in  many  places  is  marshy,  there  are  many 
small  streams  and  great  stretches  of  forest. 
To  these  hardships  and  handicaps  Mack- 
ensen's  army  is  the  most  exposed  of  all,  as 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand's  forces  have 
their  left  stretching  out  to  the  Vistula  River, 
on  whose  waters  supplies  are  being  carried 
by  innumerable  barges  and  boats.  As  the 
Germans'  communications  have  become 
attenuated,  so  much  more  have  the  Rus- 
sians gained,  because  they  now  are  along 
their  own  main  railroad  line,  with  a  good 
system  of  roads  behind  them.  In  fact,  the 
railroad  net  in  central  Poland  is  the  best 
existing  in  any  part  of  Russia. 

Here  again,  accordingly,  the  Teutons 
have  been  forced  to  wait  until  the  roads  in 
their  rear  are  thoroughly  repaired  and  field 
railroads  constructed  before  again  pushing 
forward.  By  the  middle  of  July  the 
German  main  force,  that  is.  General  Mack- 
ensen's  army,  was  scarcely  one  hundred 
miles  from  Brest-Litovsk.  It  was  aiming 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  main 
army.  Warsaw,  for  its  own  sake,  was  not 
the  German  object.  With  one  army  to 
the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  they 
hoped  to  catch  the  Russian  main  army, 
cut  it  off,  and  destroy  it.  This  was  the 
second  great  German  offensive  of  the  war. 
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THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  OPPON 

This  diagram  shows  the  railroad  lines  that  were  in 
operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  August,  19 14. 
Since  that  time  the  Germans  especially  have  extended 
their  railroads,  particularly  into  the  western  part  of 
Poland  which  their  armies  occupy.  If  the  reader  will 
take  a  sheet  of  note  paper  and  cut  a  small  square  in  it, 
then  run  it  over  the  map  from  the  German  side  to  the 
Russian  side  and  count  the  number  of  lines  in  each 
area  which  his  small  square  encloses,  he  will  gain  an 
idea  of  the  superiority  in  rail  power  which  the  Teutonic 
allies  possess.     These  railroads  give  the  Germans  the 
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ability  to  shift  their  troops  from  one  side  of  Poland 
to  the  other  more  quickly  than  the  Russians  can 
march  across  it,  although  they  have  the  shorter 
distance  to  go.  The  Germans,  then,  combine  the 
strategic  advantages  of  the  "inner  line,"  given  them 
by  their  railroads,  with  the  great  military  asset  of 
the  "enveloping  frontier,"  from  which  to  attack  any 
Russian  force  that  may  be  found  in  Poland.  These 
advantages  alone  are  the  equivalent  of  several  hundred 
thousand  troops.  The  tremendous  difficulties  under 
which  Russia  labors  can  easily  be  appreciated. 


Many  Americans  see  in  the  Germanic 
advance  into  Poland  an  operation  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  offensive  taken  by 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  1863  which  culminated  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  To  appreciate  the 
difference,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
strength    and    positions    of   the   opposing 


forces  at  that  time.  Grant  was  attacking 
Vicksburg  with  60,000  men,  Pemberton 
was  in  Vicksburg  with  30,000  men,  John- 
ston was  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  scarcely  100 
miles  from  Vicksburg,  with  24,000  men  and 
showing  no  disposition  to  attack  Grant. 
Bragg,  with  45,000  Confederates  at  Mur- 
freesboro,    Tenn.,    confronted    Rosecrans 
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with  80,000.  Hooker's  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac had  just  suffered  the  huge  defeat  of 
Ghancellorsville  at  the  hands  of  Lee.  The 
former  had,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  an 
effective  strength  of  scarcely  more  than 
90,000  after  this  defeat,  and  the  Confeder- 
ates, with  the  accession  of  Longstreet's  and 
other  detachments,  had  not  far  from  an 
equal  number. 

The  Union  strategic  front  was  concave, 
with  its  right  at  Vicksburg,  its  centre  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and  its  left  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.  The  Confederates  pos- 
sessed the  ''inner  line,"  not  only  from  the 
mere  fact  of  holding  the  inside  of  the  i  ,000 
miles  and  more  of  total  front,  but  they  also 
possessed  the  Richmond-Chattanooga-At- 
lanta-Jackson railroad  system  and  con- 
necting lines,  which  gave  them  the  rail 
power  in  addition.  This  great  strategic 
advantage  was  the  single  one  which  the 
Confederates  possessed  over  their  adver- 
saries. They  could,  by  utilizing  these  lines, 
shift  troops  from  east  to  west  or  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  the  Federals  could  move  them  by 
their  much  more  roundabout  routes. 

Sound  military  strategy,  then,  would  have 
dictated  that  the  Confederates  "contain" 
Hooker's  defeated  and  dispirited  army 
with  a  much  smaller  force,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
concentrate  on  Rosecrans  at  Murfreesboro 
and  destroy  him  before  he  could  be  reen- 
forced.  If  successful  the  Confederates 
could  then  concentrate  on  either  the  west- 
ern or  eastern  main  Federal  army  groups 
weeks  before  they  could  cooperate.  If 
defeated  in  Tennessee  the  Confederates 
would  have  a  broad  base  to  fall  back  on, 
the  whole  front  of  which  was  connected  by 
railroads. 

Political  necessity,  however,  dictated  a 
different  course  to  the  Confederacy.  Rec- 
ognition was  looked  for  from  some  of  the 
European  countries,  i.  e.,  England,  and 
possibly  France.  This  in  itself  would  have 
allowed  the  Confederates  to  place  loans  in 
Europe  with  which  they  could  have  pur- 
chased war  vessels  and  supplies  in  those 
countries.  To  obtain  this  advantage  it 
was  decided  that  a  victory  on  Northern  soil 
would  be  all  that  was  necessary. 

Hence  the  Gettysburg  campaign.     The 


Army  of  Northern  Virginia  left  its  railroads, 
crossed  the  difficult  obstacle  of  the  Potomac 
River,  manoeuvred  the  Federal  Army  of  the 
Potomac  into  a  position,  in  which  it  was 
very  much  more  difficult  to  destroy  it 
than  at  Fredericksburg,  with  the  result 
that  all  that  could  possibly  be  hoped  for 
by  the  Confederates  was  a  tactical  victory 
of  extremely  doubtful  consequences  from  a 
strategic  standpoint.  If  the  Confederates 
lost  the  tactical  battle  they  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  retracing  their  steps,  as 
their  communications  and  line  of  retreat 
ran  to  a  very  small  line  along  the  Potomac. 

Tactically  Gettysburg  was  pretty  nearly 
a  drawn  battle,  but  that  Lee  was  able  to 
withdraw  his  army  at  all  was  not  only  due 
to  his  genius  as  a  commander  but  also  to 
the  deliberation  with  which  the  Union 
forces  took  up  the  pursuit.  These  armies 
had  not  yet  reached  the  efficiency  of  well 
oiled  military  machines.  They  were  still 
in  a  state  of  development.  Hence  the 
possibility  even  of  withdrawal  under  the 
circumstances. 

Now  in  Poland  the  conditions  are  very 
different.  The  Russian  army  has  pushed 
itself  into  the  Polish  ''salient."  While  it 
has  the  shorter  distances  to  traverse  across 
this  salient  in  point  of  miles  it  has  the  long- 
er distance  in  point  of  time,  as  the  Germans 
have  the  rail  power  all  around  them,  as 
may  be  very  clearly  understood  by  ex- 
amining the  chart  on  page  575.  If  the 
Germans  attack  and  are  defeated  they  have 
several  points  of  the  compass  to  fall  back 
on,  whereas  if  the  Russians  are  defeated 
they  must  retire  on  the  base  Bielostock- 
Brest-Litovsk.  Consequently  German 
strategy  has  always  been  directed  to  draw 
the  Russians  into  the  Polish  salient,  then 
get  behind  them  and  cut  their  communica- 
tions at  the  key  points  mentioned  above. 
The  great  armies  of  to-day  are  lost  if  their 
communications  can  be  seized  and  held  by 
an  enemy,  as  they  are  entirely  dependent 
on  their  magazines  for  supplies  and  cannot 
live  from  the  country  as  the  smaller  armies 
of  Napoleon,  for  instance,  did. 

The  object  of  the  Germans  in  the  present 
campaign,  then,  is  essentially  military. 

The  political  aspect  of  it  is  entirely 
secondary.  Their  object  is  to  destroy  the 
Russian  army  and  keep  it  out  of  the  con- 
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flict  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  They 
did  not  run  one  half  the  risk  if  they 
did  not  succeed  that  the  Confederates  ran 
in  the  Gettysburg  campaign  even  had  they 


won  a  tactical  victory.  This  is  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  Polish  frontier  and  superior 
rail  power  combined  with  superior  motor 
transport  and  superior  aerial  reconnaissance. 


THE  TEUTONIC  CONVALESCENCE  OF 

TURKEY 

HOW   GERMAN    MEDICINE    HAS    RESTORED    THE    "SICK    MAN    OF    EUROPE"    TO    MILI- 
TARY HEALTH — REASONS  FOR  THE  ALLIES'  FAILURE  AT  THE  DARDANELLES 
AND   AN   ANALYSIS  OF  THE   MILITARY   SITUATION    IN   THE   LEVANT 


THE  military  efficiency  of  Tur- 
key has  constituted  thus  far 
one  of  the  great  surprises  of  the 
war.  And  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  regalvaniz- 
ing  of  a  nation  which  is  at  heart  essentially 
military  back  into  effective  military  func- 
tion has  been  due  to  elixir  Teutonicus. 
The  effect  of  immediate  German  super- 
vision of  the  Turkish  army  has  been  to 
raise  Turkey  to  the  rank  of  a  military  Power 
of  the  second  class.  Her  military  system, 
established  by  the  German  mission  several 
years  ago,  is  now  working  smoothly  under 
tremendous  pressure  and  grinding  out 
trained  soldiers  with  steady  precision. 
The  material  has  always  been  there.  It 
was  military  organization  that  the  Turk 
has  hitherto  lacked.  That  military  organi- 
zation is  now  almost  complete. 

In  August,  so  far  as  trained  men  are  con- 
cerned, Turkey  had  not  yet  even  strained 
her  resources.  She  is,  however,  somewhat 
short  of  many  of  the  appliances  of  war 
possessed  by  the  Powers  of  Western  Europe, 
and  her  reserve  of  ammunition  has  run  dan- 
gerously low.  At  the  beginning  of  August 
it  was,  despite  every  effort,  far  below  what 
the  Turks  needed,  but  a  great  deal  was 
being  received  from  Austria,  and  recently- 
built  Turkish  mills  are  constantly  turning 
out  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  of  ammunition  used. 

In  so  far  as  the  Turkish  theatre  is  con- 
cerned the  principal  focus  of  attention  cen- 
tres on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  where  the 
Allies,  after  their  fruitless  attacks  of  the 
last  three  months,  have  accomplished  noth- 


ing of  permanent  value  and  are  literally 
holding  on  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  to 
a  few  miles  of  Turkish  soil. 

From  a  military  standpoint  a  main  at- 
tack across  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  unsup- 
ported from  any  other  areas  is  open  to  very 
serious  objections  either  as  a  means  of 
rapidly  opening  up  the  Dardanelles  them- 
selves or  of  destroying  Turkey's  military 
power.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
allied  ships,  unsupported  by  land  forces, 
could  not  force  a  passage  through  the 
Straits  it  should  have  become  perfectly 
evident  that  the  next  consideration  was  the 
reduction  and  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
field  army.  Until  this  army  was  destroyed 
the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles  could  not  be 
occupied  nor  could  the  Turkish  batteries 
controlling  the  mine  fields  and  adjacent 
waters  be  taken. 

Now  the  Turkish  field  army,  which  is 
available  in  what  may  be  termed  the  Mar- 
mora theatre  of  operations,  consists  of  no 
less  than  six  full  army  corps  (about  240,000 
men),  with  all  their  auxiliaries,  their  first 
line  troops,  and  with  a  practically  inex- 
haustible reserve  of  fairly  well  trained 
personnel.  So  extremely  narrow  is  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula  at  its  widest  part,  that 
no  more  than  two  army  corps  need  be 
deployed  to  resist  the  most  determined 
attacks.  In  other  words,  if  more  than 
80,000  Turks  are  deployed  in  this  area  at 
any  one  time  they  merely  get  in  each 
other's  way.  Consequently,  even  if  the 
Turks  now  in  the  Gallipoli  trenches  were 
destroyed  an  even  greater  number  of  them 
immediately  in  reserve  would  have  to  be 
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destroyed  later  on  in  order  to  make  the 
operation  a  complete  success. 

Consequently,  as  a  main  theatre  of  oper- 
ations the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  has  the  great 
disadvantage  for  the  Allies  of  being  so 
small  that  the  main  Turkish  army  cannot 
be  engaged  at  one  time  and  therefore 
renders  a  single  decisive  battle  impossible. 

For  a  secondary  operation  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  offers  the  advantage  of  the 
shortest  land  approach  to  the  great  group 
of  Turkish  works  known  as  the  Kilid  Bahr 
forts.  But  no  matter  what  theatre  or 
theatres  were  selected  for  the  main  attack, 
sufficient  military  strength  had  to  be 
brought  to  bear  for  destroying  the  Turkish 
field  army.     In  all  that   region  Gallipoli 
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THE    OPERATIONS    ON    THE    GALLIPOLI    PEN- 
INSULA 

For  the  last  two  months,  up  to  July  15th,  the 
Allies  have  been  able  to  make  practically  no  advance. 
The  Turks  on  their  side  have  tried  hard  to  drive  them 
into  the  sea  but  have  also  been  unsuccessful.  The 
operations  have  become  entirely  a  "trench  warfare" 
affair  in  which  the  advances  made  by  either  side  are 
measured  in  yards.  The  Allies  have  about  50,000 
effectives  in  their  fighting  forces  ashore,  out  of  a  total 
of  1 00,000  landed  since  the  beginning  of  the  operations. 
These  losses  the  'Allies  find  very  difficult  to  replace 
and  more  difficult  still  to  increase  largely  their  total 
force.  On  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  they 
have  about  40,000  and  at  Gaba  Tepe  10,000.  The 
Turks  confront  them  with  100,000  men.  Both  sides 
are  well  intrenched.  The  first  main  position  of  the 
Turkish  defense  is  Achi  Baba  Hill  and  the  ridges 
near  it.  It  now  amounts  to  a  very  strong  fortress. 
In  fact,  all  the  hills  in  practically  the  whole  peninsula 
are  carefully  prepared  for  defense  by  the  Turks  under 
their  German  preceptors. 


presents  the  most  difficult  locality  for  the 
proper  development  of  an  attack  without 
absolutely  overwhelming  numbers  and 
supreme  efficiency.  Neither  of  these  char- 
acteristics do  the  Allies  possess. 

For  these  reasons  the  Allies  had  little 
chance  of  a  reasonably  quick  success  at 
the  Dardanelles. 

in  their  councils  the  Allies  may  have 
taken  into  account  the  probability  of  a 
Greek  expeditionary  force  joining  them. 
But  at  best  Greece  cannot  furnish  an  ex- 
peditionary force  of  more  than  150,000 
troops  of  questionable  tactical  value. 
Even  could  such  a  Greek  contingent  be 
provided  and  transported,  they,  with  the 
force  of  100,000  sent  by  England  and 
France,  would  not  have  been  sufficient. 
Very  probably  a  Russian  contingent  of 
200,000  men  was  counted  upon  also.  But 
on  account  of  the  unsettled  status  in  the 
control  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  became  evident 
from  the  start  that  Russia  could  not  be 
depended  upon  with  certainty  to  add  any- 
thing except  a  diversion  in  the  Caucasus. 

It  was  known  then,  and  is  well  known 
now,  that  the  whole  Dardanelles  expedition 
was  a  creation  of  Great  Britain,  and  there 
is  very  good  reason  to  believe  tliat  the 
former  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  its 
moving  spirit.  In  its  execution  it  has 
been  a  military  fiasco  from  a  strategic 
standpoint.  It  is  therefore  at  least  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  reasons  which  impelled 
the  initiation  of  the  expedition  and  which 
now  inspire  its  continuance  are  not  purely 
military.  They  must  be  very  largely 
political. 

Since  England  initiated  the  idea  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  political  reason 
back  of  it  was  either  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Darda- 
nelles to  have  and  to  hold  for  herself,  or 
was  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  of  keeping  Russia  from  being  driven 
into  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Dardanelles 
expedition  was  started  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  winter  campaign  in  East  Prussia,  in 
which  Russia  had  suffered  serious  defeats. 
At  that  time  it  was  announced  by  England 
that  the  expedition  against  Turkey  was  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  Dardanelles, 
thereby  allowing  Russia  to  have  a  free  line 
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of  communication  through  which  she  could 
import  munitions  of  war  and  at  the  same 
time  ship  out  accumulations  of  wheat  in 
southern  Russia  for  the  use  of  England  and 
her  allies. 

If  England's  political  strategy  was  to 
obtain  Constantinople  for  herself  it  has 
been  a  failure.  If  it  was  to  keep  Russia 
from  making  a  separate  peace  it  has  been  a 
success  so  far.  The  whole  matter,  how- 
ever, awaits  a  final  decision  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Poland,  and  the  future  of  Tur- 
key will  be  determined  neither  on  the 
shores  of  the  /Egean  nor  the  Black  Sea 
but  by  the  clash  of  the  armed  hosts  in 
Western  Europe.   . 

The  actual  landing  and  subsequent  fight- 
ing of  the  British  and  French  contingents 
on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  itself  have  ap- 
proached the  sublime.  Here  the  partially- 
trained  Anglo-Saxon  troops  have  shown 
heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  never 
exceeded  in  war.  In  the  first  place,  they 
forced  a  landing  under  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. The  first  organizations  ashore  lost 
practically  all  their  men.  They  have  held 
the  narrow  strips  of  land  they  occupied 
against  the  most  ferocious  attacks  from  an 
organized,  brave,  determined  enemy.  As 
their  own  ranks  have  thinned  they  have 
stood  for  three  months  and  seen  the  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  constantly  grow. 

The  Allies  are  unable  to  advance  and 
the  Turks  have  been  unable,  up  to  the 
present,  to  drive  them  into  the  sea.  The 
Allies,  all  told,  number  about  50,000  men 
on  the  offensive  lines,  and  the  Turks  double 
that  number.  The  total  losses  of  the  Allies 
have  been  about  50,000  out  of  their  original 
force  of  100,000.  The  Turks'  losses  also 
have  been  heavy,  but  as  they  are  fighting 
at  home  with  a  great  reserve  of  forces  be- 
hind them  their  losses  can  quickly  be  made 
up.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of 
the  personnel  the  Allies  will  have  to  be 
heavily  reenforced  or  get  out.  This  is  so 
to  a  greater  extent  now  than  it  has  been  for 
the  last  three  months  because  in  the  first 
place  the  number  of  submarine  boats  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Turks  is  being  constantly 
increased,  and  also  because  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  where  the  Allies  are  now  situated 
has  very  little  fresh  water  on  it.  The 
major  portion  of  their  water  supply,  con- 


sequently, will  have  to  be  obtained  from 
water  vessels. 

Where  are  the  necessary  accessions  of 
men  and  material  coming  from  to  continue 
the  Allied  enterprise?  They  cannot  come 
from  Russia  at  present  or  for  some  time  to 
come  on  account  of  the  military  situation 
in  Poland,  where  Russia  needs  every  trained 
man  she  can  get.  Greece  alone  will  make 
little  difference  even  if  it  sho  ^^  participate. 
Italy  might  send  troops,  but  to  obtain  re- 
sults in  a  reasonable  time  she  must  send  a 
contingent  of  at  least  300,000  men.  Italy 
may  need  every  soldier  she  possesses  on  her 
northern  frontier  at  any  time  to  repel  a 
Germanic  invasion,  and  to  tie  up  a  large 
army  in  Anatolia  would  be  to  play  directly 
into  Austrian  hands.  A  small  contingent 
would  be  merely  like  sending  good  money 
after  bad.  Bulgaria,  with  her  efficient 
army,  undoubtedly  holds  the  key  and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  greatest  endea- 
vors are  being  made  by  England  with  every 
means  at  her  disposal  to  induce  Bulgaria  to 
enter  the  fray.  After  Bulgaria's  experi- 
ence in  the  last  Balkan  war  the  evidence 
must  be  very  complete  to  show  her  exactly 
what  she  would  gain  by  coming  in.  Bul- 
garia's eyes,  then,  are  turned  northwest 
toward  the  battle  fields  of  Poland  in  an 
endeavor  to  foresee  the  outcome  of  the  gi- 
gantic contest  now  taking  place  in  that 
unfortunate  country. 

In  addition  to  the  theatre  centering 
around  the  Dardanelles  there  are  four 
other  theatres  in  which  the  Turks  are  play- 
ing their  part.  These  are  the  Caucasus, 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  and  a  small  region  near 
the  British  naval  station  at  Aden. 

Of  these  campaigns  the  one  in  the  Cau- 
casus engages  the  greatest  number  of  men, 
approximately  200,000  on  the  Russian  side 
and  an  equal  number  on  the  Turkish  side. 
In  this  theatre  fighting  of  a  desultory 
character  is  taking  place  in  the  same  areas 
that  have  been  the  scenes  of  operations  for 
the  last  five  months.  The  forces  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  international  frontiers. 
One  side  takes  the  offensive  in  a  small  way 
and  then  the  other.  Nothing  approaching 
a  decision  or  even  the  seeking  of  a  decisive 
battle  has  yet  been  manifested. 

Small    demonstrations    are    still    being 
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WHERE    TURKEY  S    ARMIES  ARE   OPERATING 

In  the  Dardanelles  Turkey  is  fighting  against  the 
British  and  French  expeditionary  forces.  These 
have  their  main  eastern  base  at  Alexandria,  and  an 
advance  base  on  Lemnos  Island. 

In  the  Caucasus  Turk  and  Russian  face  each  other 
in  much  the  same  position  that  they  have  for  the 
last  three  months.  The  Turks  are  based  on  Erzerum, 
which  has  no  rail  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  The  Russians  are  based  on  Tiflis  and  Kars, 
which  have  railroad  communication  with  Russia. 

On  the  Egyptian  frontier,  the  Turks,  after  being 
thrown  back  by  the  British  from  the  Suez  Canal  itself 
in  February,  are  merely  keeping  small  parties  of  troops 
in  observation.  Railroads  are  being  built  from  the 
Damascus-Mecca  railroad  toward  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  future  expedition  should  the 
Dardanelles  campaign  prove  successful  to  their  arms. 

In  the  Euphrates-Tigris  river  districts  the  British 
forces  have  ascended  the  Tigris  River  to  Amarah, 
about  200  miles  from  Bagdad.  At  Aden,  the  British 
naval  base  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea, 
Turks  and  Arabs  have  attacked  the  British  garrison 
without  success.  Turkey  has  been  forced  to  con- 
centrate her  main  attention  on  the  Dardanelles  and 
consequently  is  not  able  to  do  much  in  the  other 
fields  of  operations.  On  the  other  hand  Russians 
and  British  are  unable  to  develop  enough  military 
strength  on  the  Turkish  frontiers  to  force  the  Turkish 
armies  back  or  defeat  them 


made  by  the  Turks  in  the  Egyptian  theatre. 
These  for  the  last  few  months  have 
amounted  to  Httle  more  than  an  attack  of 
the  hostile  patrols.  The  Turks,  however, 
under  German  supervision,  are  engaged  in 
constructing  railroads  from  the  Damascus- 
Mecca  line  toward  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
This  in  itself  is  evidence  that  they  have 
in  no  way  abandoned  the  idea  of  ultimately 
invading  Egypt.  What  deters  them  from 
doing  it  now  is,  of  course,  the  campaign 


around  the  Dardanelles  and  the  fact  that 
they  must  hold  sufficient  troops  in  readiness 
in  the  latter  theatre  to  meet  any  additional 
forces  which  may  be  launched  against  them 
either  from  the  Balkans,  Italy,  or  reen- 
forcements  for  the  Allied  troops  that  are 
already  there. 

About  50,000  .Allied  troops  are  in  Egypt. 
These  are  all  British  with  the  exception 
of  a  French  colonial  contingent  of  about 
5,000  men.  Such  contingents  are  avail- 
able either  to  replenish  the  Allied  troops 
for  the  losses  incurred  on  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula  or  to  defend  the  Suez  Canal. 
In  addition  there  are  about  30,000  wounded 
in  the  Egyptian  hospitals  that  centre  at 
Alexandria.  Egypt  has  served  as  a  main 
base  for  the  operations  against  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  secondary  base  being  at  Mudros, 
on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  there  is  also  a 
small  depot  on  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

The  British-Indian  contingent  has  ad- 
vanced a  considerable  distance  up  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  has  control  of 
the  Turkish  province  of  Amara.  The 
object  of  this  expedition,  mainly  political, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  for  the 
British  Crown  this  valuable  outlet  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Euphrates  Valley.  It 
is  in  this  area  that  German  commerce 
has  been  so  highly  developed  during  the 
last  few  years. 

At  Aden,  far  down  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Arabic  peninsula,  the  Turks,  aided 
by  the  tribes  living  in  that  area,  are  at- 
tacking the  British  garrison.  The  port  of 
Aden  itself  constitutes  a  strong  and  im- 
portant British  naval  base.  It  forms  a 
haven  for  the  British  warcraft  detailed  to 
keep  watch  over  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  main  gateway  to  the  Suez  Canal 
from  the  east.  It  also  is  a  naval  control 
point  for  the  Arabian  Sea,  which  stretches 
from  Arabia  to  1  ndia.  If  the  attack  against 
Aden  is  considered  in  combination  with  the 
attack  against  Egypt  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  Suez  Canal  were  occupied  by  the  Turks 
and  submarines  could  get  through  it,  with 
Aden  in  their  hands,  they  could,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  use  of  submarines  alone, 
entirely  control  the  Red  Sea  and  possibly 
also  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  that  the  British 
troops  who  are  operating  in  the  Euphrates 
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Valley  have  to  go  oa  their  way  from  India. 
The  ultimate  idea  behind  the  Turkish  at- 
tacks against  Egypt  and  Aden,  then,  is  to 
control  the  water  route  to  India  and  pre- 
vent Indian  troops  from  getting  across 
seas  to  Europe  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  So 
far  the  operations  have  resulted  only  in 
small  attacks  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  in 


which  they  have  easily  been  driven  off  by 
the  British  garrison. 

Though  the  main  issue  of  the  whole 
European  war  will  be  determined  in  West- 
ern Europe,  the  centre  of  Turkish  interest 
is  around  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Turkish 
operations  in  the  smaller  theatres  are  all 
being  subordinated  to  that  area. 


THE  HOLDING  CAMPAIGN 


HOW    FRANCE,    ITALY,    AND    SERVIA,    ON    DIFFERENT    FRONTS, 
PARTS    IN    THE    GREAT    COMBINATION 


ARE    DOING    THEIR 


WHILE  able  to  do  nothing 
themselves  in  an  offen- 
sive way,  France,  Italy, 
and  even  Servia  are 
contributing  their  share 
to  the  campaign  of  the  Entente  Allies  by 
holding  large  German  and  Austrian  armies 
in  front  of  them,  thereby  preventing  the 
Teutons  from  adding  to  their  forces  in 
Poland.  The  number  of  Germanic  forces 
thus  kept  away  from  the  Russian  theatre 
amounts  to  about  1,500,000  men  on  all 
fronts.  Now  that  Germany  and  Austria 
have  turned  their  whole  attention  to  Russia 
they  desire  to  leave  merely  enough  men  on 
the  French  and  Italian  fronts  to  hold  back 
the  armies  of  those  countries. 

The  situation  in  France  is  and  has  been 
almost  the  same  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  During  all  this  time  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  loca- 
tions of  the  opposing  lines  have  been  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  show  on  a  map  of  ordi- 
nary size.  Continued  and  stubborn  fight- 
ing, however,  has  taken  place  in  many  locali- 
ties. The  French  have  attacked  strenu- 
ously, particularly  in  the  section  around 
and  north  of  Arras.  All  these  attacks  have 
been  for  the  main  purpose  of  keeping  as 
many  Germans  in  their  front  as  possible, 
thereby  preventing  their  use  in  the  eastern 
theatre  of  war;  also  to  gain  local  vantage 
points  which  might  help  any  general  offen- 
sive move  in  the  future.  The  British 
troops  in  their  section  have  also  done 
heavy  fighting  and  their  losses  during  the 
last    two    months    have    averaged    about 


2,000  a  day.  Each  time  the  Germans 
launch  a  new  attack  against  the  Russians 
they  habitually  precede  it  by  an  attack 
against  some  portion  of  the  French  lines. 
This  is  done  so  as  to  get  in  the  first  punch 
against  the  French  and  to  gain  a  little 
ground  to  the  front  over  which  they  may 
retire  when  the  next  French  attacks  are 
inaugurated.  These  are  always  forth- 
coming as  soon  as  the  French  find  out  that 
the  Germans  are  sending  masses  of  their 
troops  into  the  eastern  theatre. 

Beyond  these  complementary  stabs  there 
is  no  more  sign  of  a  general  French  offensive 
campaign  at  this  time  than  there  has  been 
for  the  last  six  months.  If  such  a  cam- 
paign is  initiated  its  prelude  will  undoubt- 
edly involve  a  simultaneous  attack  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  In  other 
words,  the  French  lines  as  one  man  will 
burst  into  a  continuous  sheet  of  flame,  under 
cover  of  which  the  main  columns,  pre- 
viously assembled  for  attacking  the  weak 
points  in  the  German  lines,  will  be  launched. 

In  modern  battles  the  density  of  the  men 
in  the  front  lines  is  the  same  on  all  portions 
of  the  front  itself,  but  behind  these  the  great 
columns  for  the  decisive  attacks  are  as- 
sembled. In  some  cases  they  are  from 
sixty  to  ninety  miles  deep  and  involve  as 
many  as  a  half  million  men. 

Due  to  the  continuous  local  attacks 
which  the  French  have  maintained  for  so 
long,  their  losses  have  been  very  heavy. 
Though  no  official  statistics  are  available, 
conservative  estimates  place  the  French 
losses  from  all  causes  at  an  average  of  about 
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5,000  men  a  day.  All  modern  devices 
and  appliances  of  war  have  received  their 
application  along  the  French-German  front : 
liquid  fire,  asphyxiating  gases,  and  artillery 
capable  of  firing  projectiles,  weighing  nearly 
a  ton,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles. 
Such  artillery  has  been  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans for  shelling  Dunkirk  at  this  range  and 
its  effect  has  been  greatly  to  restrict  the 
use  of  this  port  as  a  base  for  the  British 
army  in  Europe.  The  French  are  still 
waiting  for  the  German  military  strength 
to  diminish  sufficiently  for  them  to  take 
up   the  offensive  with  hope   for  success. 


THE  WESTERN  THEATRE,  JULY  1 5TH 

There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  position 
of  the  opposing  forces  in  this  theatre  for  many  months. 
During  May  and  June  and  the  first  days  of  July 
the  French  attacked  vigorously  at  many  points  in 
order  to  force  the  Germans  to  reenforce  this  theatre 
at  the  expense  of  the  Russians.  These  attacks  have 
had  no  appreciable  effect  in  this  regard.  The  British 
and  Germans  have  attacked  and  counter-attacked  on 
their  section  of  the  line.  The  heaviest  French  attacks 
have  been  in  the  area  north  of  Arras,  and  those  of  the 
Germans  have  been  around  the  Verdun  lines  and  near 
St.  Mihiel.  Near  the  latter  place  the  Germans  have 
two  bridges  across  the  Meuse  River.  The  main  body 
of  the  French  army  lies  in  the  triangle  Verdun-Rheims- 
Epinal.  The  bulk  of  the  German  forces  lie  west  of 
St.  Mihiel.  The  total  length  of  the  line  amounts  to 
about  450  miles,  of  which  the  Belgians  hold  about  7 
miles,  the  British  31,  and  the  French  412.  Of  the 
Allies  altogether  there  are  about  1,500,000  men  on 
the  line,  with  an  equal  number  of  French  troops 
behind  them.  Opposed  to  these  are  about  1,000,000 
Germans,  with  reserves  dependent  on  the  operations 
in  Poland 


When  Italy  rushed  into  the  arena  of  the 
European  war  her  troops,  very  soon  after 
crossing  her  own  frontiers,  ran  squarely 
into  the  Austrian  permanent  fortifications. 
These  had  been  constructed  by  Austria  for 
exactly  such  an  eventuality.  So  far  the 
Italians  have  been  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  them  that  is  of  much  military 
value.  The  Italian  campaign  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  three  parts,  namely: 
the  operations  against  the  Trentino,  with 
the  city  of  Trent  as  the  immediate  objective; 
the  campaign  from  Venetia,  with  Tarvis 
and  Villach  as  objectives;  and  the  campaign 
along  the  Isonzo  River,  with  Goritz  as  the 
immediate  objective.  This  last  operation 
is  being  directed,  of  course;  with  the  idea 
of  occupying  1  stria  and  the  cities  of  Trieste 
and  Pola. 

The  centre  of  all  these  operations  is 
Verona,  while  for  the  operations  in  the 
province  of  Venetia,  Udine  holds  the  cen- 
tre. Strategically  the  Trentino  area  is  the 
most  important  because  through  it  flows 
the  Adige  River,  along  whose  valley  the 
Austrians  have  an  easy  means  of  ingress 
into  the  fertile  plains  of  northern  Italy. 
Very  little  headway  has  been  made  along 
this  line  by  the  Italians,  and  also  very 
little  in  the  Tarvis  area.  The  Italians, 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early 
July,  launched  a  determined  attack  against 
Gorlice  with  three  army  corps,  but  were 
thrown  back  with  heavy  loss  by  the  Austri- 
an forces  in  that  vicinity,  without  accom- 
plishing anything  important. 

The  Italians  have  their  whole  field  army 
concentrated  in  northern  Italy.  It  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  field  ar- 
tillery of  any  force  in  Europe.  This 
consists  of  the  famous  De  Port  model 
field  gun,  invented  by  the  distinguished 
French  artillery  engineer  of  that  name. 
The  gun  has  a  split  trail  and  is  capable  of 
firing  at  a  45  degree  angle  of  elevation.  It 
is  especially  suited  to  warfare  in  the  very 
mountainous  country  over  which  the  Ital- 
ians are  fighting.  The  Italian  field  army 
contains  about  800,000  men.  Due  to  the 
extremely  mountainous  and  difficult  coun- 
try over  which  they  have  to  attack,  the 
Austrians  have  been  able  to  hold  them  off 
with  less  than  half  this  number  up  to  the 
time  of  writing.    The  Austrians  have  shown 
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Upon  the  declaration  of  war  on  May  23d,  Italy 
concentrated  her  armies  and  took  the  offensive  against 
Austria.  Except  for  delaying  actions  by  small 
bodies,  the  Austrians  offered  little  opposition  until 
the  Italians  approached  their  main  positions.  Along 
these  in  every  case  the  Italian  army  has  been  stopped. 
The  heaviest  engagement  of  the  campaign  so  far  has 
been  fought  along  the  Isonzo  River  with  its  centre  at 
the  fortified  town  of  Goritz.  The  Italians  were 
thrown  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  Italians  have 
crossed   the   political   frontier  at   nearly   all   points. 


The  Austrians  have  adopted  a  passive  defensive  role 
and  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  operations  in 
Poland,  which  for  the  moment  are  more  vital  to 
them.  The  Italians  have  about  800,000  men  in 
northern  Italy  while  the  Austrians  oppose  them 
with  about  400,000.  The  Italians  are  fighting  not 
only  the  Austrians  but  also  against  natural  features 
of  the  terrain,  that  is,  the  line  of  the  Alps  Mountains, 
which  history  has  proved  to  be  as  difficult  military 
obstacles  as  any  in  Europe.  The  Italians  continue 
to  bombard  the  Austrian  positions 


no  signs,  so  far,  of  taking  the  offensive,  and 
in  all  probability  will  not  until  the  present 
operations  in  Poland  are  brought  to  a  close. 
The  effect,  then,  of  Italy's  entrance  into 
the  war  has  been  to  keep  400,000  Austrians 
on  her  front. 

Servia  has  shown  a  little  more  activity 
during  the  last  two  months,  which  has  been 
manifested  by  an  invasion  of  Albania  and 
the  occupation  of  the  port  of  Durazzo, 
while  the  Montenegrins,  not  to  be  outdone, 


have  once  more  occupied  the  city  of  Scu- 
tari. The  Allies  have  tried  hard  to  re- 
habilitate what  remains  of  the  Servian  army, 
and  both  England  and  France  have  sent 
small  contingents  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  Servia  for  that  purpose.  Aside 
from  some  small  artillery  bombardments 
along  the  Servo-Austrian  frontiers  nothing 
has  taken  place,  and  the  Servians  are  being 
watched  by  about  two  army  corps  of  Aus- 
trian third  line  troops. 


THE  GREAT  RIVER 

IV.     NAVIGATING  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

IN    THE    WAKE    OF    MARK    TWAIN    FROM   ST.    LOUIS  TO  THE  GULF — SIXTEEN    THOU- 
SAND   MILES    OF    UNREALIZED    WATERWAYS    IN     THE    HEART   OF    THE     CONTI- 
NENT— TRANSPORT    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    OHIO    AND    THE    MISSOURI — THE 
RIVER,    THE    RAILROAD,    AND    THE    MAN    ON    THE    BANK 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


FORTY-FIVE  years  ago  there  were 
470  steamboats  plying  regularly 
on  the  Mississippi.  You  would 
have  hard  work  to  find  47  now, 
even  if  you  were  to  count  in  a  few 
Government  snag  and  dredge  boats  to  make 
up  the  total.  Enough  ocean-going  shipping 
comes  up  the  no  miles  of  deep-draught 
channel  from  the  Gulf  to  make  New  Orleans 
the  second  largest  seaport  in  the  United 
States.  But  not  enough  river-borne  traffic 
comes  downstream  to  New  Orleans  to  jus- 
tify its  existence  as  a  first-class  seaport. 

In  the  spring  a  few  big  coal  tows  do 
descend  the  stepping  stones  of  the  Ohio 
from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo  and  then  on  down 
the  main  river  to  the  Gulf.  Near  Vicks- 
burg,  Memphis,  Baton  Rouge,  and  one  or 
two  other  towns  a  few  relics  of  by-gone 
steamboat  days  still  come  and  go  on  local 
routes  over  the  waters.  Now  and  then  a 
lone  towboat  shoving  a  barge  ahead  of  it 
disturbs  the  desolation  of  the  Missouri,  and 
sometimes  dwellers  along  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River  or  the  Arkansas  hear  the  wheez- 
ing of  a  laboring  stern-wheeler  as  she  paints 
their  blue  skies  black  with  coal  smoke. 
Through  packet  service  between  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans  ceased  with  the  passing 
away  of  the  Anchor  Line  in  the  early  '90's, 
and  about  ten  years  later  through  freight- 
ing ended  when  the  line  of  barges  and  tow- 
boats  operated  by  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Transportation  Company  went  out  of 
business.  The  average  receipts  of  cotton 
by  river  at  New  Orleans  are  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  and  in  Memphis  about  10 
per  cent.  Only  once  since  1908  have  the 
receipts  of  water-borne  wheat  at  Cincin- 


nati reached  one  per  cent.,  and  neither  in 
that  city  nor  at  St.  Louis  has  the  wool 
shipped  by  water  ever  reached  more  than 
1 .6  per  cent. 

There  is  not  now  a  single  through  passen- 
ger or  freight  line  regularly  running  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  The  only  time 
such  a  voyage  is  continuously  made  is  on 
the  semi-annual  inspection  trip  of  the 
Mississippi  Commission,  or  when,  as  in  the 
recent  Republican  past,  a  Roosevelt  or  Taft 
junkets  down  the  river  on  a  flag-bedecked 
argosy,  exhumed  for  the  occasion,  to  assure 
some  millions  of  riparian  voters  of  benefits 
to  come. 

Two  generations  ago  the  Mississippi  and 
its  main  tributaries  were  alive  with  water 
traffic.  Now  their  chief  occu"pation  is  real 
estate,  destroying  the  market  in  one  place 
to  make  it  somewhere  else.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this  stagnation?  What  has  be- 
come of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi? 

There  is  no  one  reason.  Like  the  course 
of  empire,  navigation  on  this  as  on  other 
American  rivers  has  had  its  rise,  decline, 
and  fall.  Some  of  the  causes  of  its  decline 
were  inevitable.  They  go  back  to  the 
Civil  War,  which  ended  slave  labor  and  the 
economy  of  its  employment  on  river  boats, 
destroyed  the  prosperity  and  overturned 
the  political  economy  of  the  South,  and 
caused  the  burning  or  sinking  of  hundreds 
of  steamboats  with  the  consequent  im- 
poverishment of  that  large  class  of  people 
who  had  depended  upon  steam  navigation 
for  a  living. 

Shortly  after  the  War  a  railroad  for  the 
first  time  followed  the  Mississippi's  course 
southward  through  the  Delta,  breaking  the 
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LOADED    TO    THE    GUARDS 

What  a  Mississippi  steamboat  looked  like  in  the  days  before  the  railroads  carried  all  the  cotton 


river's  old  monopoly,  and  another  railroad 
cut  across  it,  linking  the  Western  wheat- 
fields  with  Eastern  ports  by  bonds  of  steel. 

Such  are,  very  briefly,  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  Mississippi  navigation.  They 
are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  account 
for  its  continued  stagnation.  Other  reasons 
exist  for  the  present  atrophy  but,  unlike  the 
causes  of  the  decline,  these  reasons  are  not 
inevitable.  They  are  removable.  And 
their  removal  will  mark  the  beginnings  of  a 
healthy  renaissance  in  river  traffic. 

We  cannot  go  on 
blaming  the  Civil 
War  and  the  railroads 
for  our  deserted 
rivers.  We  must 
make  our  waterways 
fit  for  their  work.  It 
would  be  wasteful  to 
compel  trade  to  fol- 
low water- channels 
without  providing 
such  facilities  as  will 
enable  traffic  to  move 
by  water  economic- 
ally in  time  and  in 
money.  We  cannot 
perpetuate  and  im- 
pose upon  modern 
times  the  methods  in 


WHERE    RIVER  NAVIGATION    FAILS 

Lack  of  terminal  facilities  and  proper  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  river  combining  with  dis- 
criminating rates  force  the  cotton  growers  to  ship 
their  product  by  rail 


river  transportation  of  fifty  years  ago. 
What  we  can  do  is  to  stop  throwing  money 
away  in  floods  and  invest  it  in  navigable 
channels.  The  same  kind  of  American  in- 
genuity and  enterprise  which  have  made  in 
the  last  forty  years  two  generations  of  rail- 
roads, if  directed  toward  the  creation  of 
water  terminals  and  types  of  vessels  for 
inland  navigation,  can  restore  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries  to  life. 

But  perhaps  the  best  way  to  indicate  at 
once  the  real  material  reasons  for  the  stag- 
nation of  navigation 
in  this  great  system 
of  rivers,  and  the 
character  of  the 
changes  prerequisite 
to  a  new  order,  is  to 
give  some  specific 
instances  of  present 
conditions. 

The  Stacker  Lee, 
belle  of  the  middle 
Mississippi,  tacks 
from  bank  to  bank 
down  the  river  as  a 
postman  makes  de- 
liveries down  a  city 
street.  Between 
Cairo  and  Memphis 
§he  makes  forty-odd 
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THESE     PEOPLE     CARE     ABOUT     RIVER     NAVIGATION 


A  crowd  assembled  at  Cairo, 


.,  to  greet  the  Roosevelt  party.     Landing  stage  being  lowered  from  its  boom  to 
the  levee 


landings  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  She 
rams  her  nose  into  the  soft  mud  with  noth- 
ing at  all  in  sight  but  a  blank  brown  wall  of 
caving  bank  over  the  top  of  which  a  solitary 
warehouse  pokes  its  corrugated-iron  ridge- 
pole. Out  in  front,  like  a  long  proboscis,  the 
pendulous  gangway  hangs  as  though  feeling 
around  in  the  air  for  a  way  ashore,  and 
balanced  on  it  four  "roustabouts"  cling 
with  a  big  keg  of  nails  slung  on  poles  from 
their  shoulders.  The  end  of  the  proboscis 
hits  the  edge  of  the  bank,  the  rousters  poise 
a  second,  then  stagger  up  the  almost  per- 
pendicular cleats,  drop  their  keg,  and  slide 
back  down  the  gangway.  As  the  paddle- 
wheels  begin  to  turn  backward  a  red- 
turbaned  Negress  with  a  bag  in  one  hand 
and  a  big  umbrella  in  the  other  shoots  over 
the  sky  line  and  toboggans  dustily  down  the 
bank,  hailing  the  steamer  as  she  comes. 

"Gotta  dollar  an'  a  half?"  yells  back  the 
captain  from  the  hurricane  deck. 

"  Yass,  suh." 


"Git  aboard,"  the  captain  commands. 

The  gangway  gropes  back  for  her  and  she 
makes  it,  bag  and  umbrella,  like  a  circus 
trick.  Late  the  same  night,  in  a  round 
patch  of  white  bank  created  for  her  by  the 
searchlight  out  of  darkness  blacker  than 
herself,  she  climbs  ashore  somewhere  in 
Arkansas,  precipitating  a  small  landslide  of 
that  state  on  to  the  Stacker  s  deck. 

At  another  landing  below  the  abandoned 
keg  of  nails  some  children  are  gathered 
under  a  clump  of  poplars  whose  leaves  turn 
back  quivering  silver  in  the  upstream 
breeze.  On  the  sandy  beach  at  the  water's 
edge  a  shrunken  dead  cow  lies,  with  one  leg 
in  the  river.  A  few  barrels  and  boxes  are 
rolled  ashore  and  cached  in  a  pile  near  the 
cow,  while  the  children  watch  from  afar. 

Diagonally  across  we  head,  then,  where  a 
column  of  dust  stands  up  in  the  air  over  a 
squadron  of  motor  cars  assembled  at  the 
levee  with  wagons  and  saddle  horses 
sprinkled    among    them.     Hero    cargo    is 
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THE     WAY     THE     LEVEES    USED    TO     LOOK 

The  Mississippi  steamboat,  with  all  its  picturesqueness,  is  ill  adapted  to  meet  modern  transportation  prob- 
lems and  must  go 


lofted  up  and  slid  down  at  45  degrees  to  and 
from  a  cliff  horizontal  with  the  Lees  pilot 
house.  And  up  with  the  traffic  1  swarm 
ashore  to  walk  the  short  fifty  yards  of  dry 
grass  and  sand  which  divide  the  river  bank 
from  a  green  rampart  of  levee  hiding  all  be- 
yond from  the  river. 

1  have  turned  my  back  on  a  muddy 
stream  flowing  through  hot,  bare  banks, 
rimmed  here  and  there  with  sandy  bars  and 
beaches,  and  peopled  with  the  noise  of 
mates  and  roustabouts  getting  cargo  on  and 
off  the  boat.  To  my  complete  surprise 
1  find  another  world  on  the  far  side  of  the 
levee,  unexpected,  smiling,  noiseless.  Cot- 
ton fields,  as  far  as  eye  can  carry,  reach 
away  south  and  westward  with  white 
houses  and  sheds  sprinkled  over  them. 
Hundreds  of  cultivators  are  silently  at  work. 
Far  on  the  horizon  1  can  see  a  deep  green 
tree  line  surmounted  by  the  blue  of  hills. 
Peace  and  plenty  come  down  to  my  feet; 
back  of  me  the  arid  trench  dug  by  the  river. 


When  we  shove  off  we  leave  stacked  on 
the  bank  sacks  of  wheat  and  oats  and  bales 
of  hay.  All  down  the  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  river  country,  in  the  richest  kind 
of  agricultural  territory,  the  boat  keeps 
putting  ashore,  at  almost  every  landing, 
baled  hay,  wheat,  and  oats. 

Those  rich  lands  of  which  one  catches 
glimpses  behind  the  levees  are  all  planted  in 
cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  or  sugar  cane. 
Negro  labor  cannot  deal  with  other  crops 
such  as  hay  and  wheat.  The  plantation 
system  on  which  the  agricultural  prosperity 
of  the  South  has  so  long  been  based  de- 
pends upon  Negro  labor.  A  very  sparse 
white  population  lives  on  the  plantations 
behind  the  levees.  And  until  better  boats 
shall  put  ashore,  on  sounder  levees,  the  new 
white  population  which  shall  turn  the  old 
wasteful  plantations  into  new,  intensively 
cultivated  farms,  baled  hay  and  oats  will 
continue  to  be  stacked  in  monuments  of  in- 
efficiency by  the  wasted  river's  brink. 
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AN    ACTIVITY    THE    RIVER    SHOULD    HAVE 

But  which  it  cannot  have  until  the  Government  does  its  work  in  making  a  channel  and  until  a  new  type  of 
river  boat  supersedes  the  old  stern-wheeler.  These  relics  of  another  day  are  not  carrying  freight  but  merely 
a  Presidential  excursion 


By  and  by  we  pass  through  green  shores 
where  the  forest  tumbles  down  both  sides  to 
the  crumbhng  river  bank  just  as  it  did  in 
La  Salle's  time,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Over  the  brink  cottonwoods,  willows,  and 
big  gum  trees  struggle  and  fall  in  matted 
ruin  as  though  forever  hopelessly  assaulting 
the  river's  trenches.  Here  and  there  the 
whole  bank  has  slipped  perpendicularly 
into  the  water  and  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
from  their  submerged  level,  protrude  above 
the  surface  like  thickets  of  bushes.  Through 
these  long  miles  of  jungle  no  landings  are 
possible.  The  rousters  sprawl  out  asleep 
on  the  guards,  soothed  by  the  soft-drawn, 
contented  breathing  of  the  Lee  as  she 
settles  down  to  make  up  time. 

''At  Hannibal,  now,"  says  the  old  steam- 
boat man,  "you  will  find  the  best  terminal 
facilities  on'  this  here  part  of  the  river." 
Hannibal  is  a  city  in  Missouri  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  18,000  inhabiting  a  fairly 
flat,  low  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  As 
in  many  river  towns  the  railroad  separates 
the  station  and  the  town  from  the  "termi- 
nal facilities"  and  the  river.  Sticking  out 
into  the  stream  at  about  25  or  30  feet  is  a 


wharf-shed.  On  the  shore  end  a  bank  of 
loose  stones  leads  up  to  the  railroad  track. 
On  the  river  side  several  rotten  piles  rise  out 
of  the  water.  Over  the  stony  bank  and 
out  across  the  wharf  200  tons  of  cement  are 
to  be  delivered  on  a  i,ooo-ton  barge  for 
transport  at  a  reduction  in  rate  from  the 
railroad  tariff  of  50  cents  a  ton.  Nobody  is 
on  the  bank  or  wharf  to  direct  a  landing  or 
catch  a  rope.  The  cement  is  in  box  cars 
on  the  track. 

After  the  barge  has  been  tied  up  to  the 
piles,  the  rocks,  and  the  wharf,  several 
horse-drawn  dump  carts  are  forthcoming. 
Into  these  the  cement  is  loaded  from  one 
car  at  a  time,  and  carried  across  the  80  feet 
of  bank  to  the  wharf,  where  it  is  dumped. 
Then  it  is  loaded  on  hand  trucks  and  rolled 
over  a  ten-foot  gang-plank  on  board  the 
barge,  to  be  there  finally  stowed.  As  only 
the  first  box  car  is  parked  on  a  level  place  in 
the  bank  where  the  dump  cart  can  back  up, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  get  a  locomotive  to 
shunt  the  others  down.  In  half  an  hour  a 
switch  engine  appears  and  remains  all  day 
comfortably  on  the  job  until  the  cement  is 
loaded.     The  cement  comes  on  board  at  the 
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THE     OLD     AND     THE     NEW     AT     CLOSE     QUARTERS 

A  self-propelling  barge,  with  lighter  draft  and  ten  times  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  steamboat  behind  it. 
Some  such  type  of  boat  must  take  the  place  of  the  obsolete  stern-wheeler  before  the  river  can  come  into 
its  own  as  a  carrier  of  traffic 


rate  of  28  tons  an  hour.  During  these  long 
hours  the  engineer  of  the  switch-engine 
sleeps  at  his  throttle  or  thinks  long  thoughts 
out  of  his  cab-window.  His  fireman  sits  on 
the  embankment  examining  cinders  with 
great  care  and  throwing  them  into  the  river. 

The  wages  of  these  two  men  foot  up  to 
about  84  cents  an  hour  and  so  on  their 
account  alone  the  cost  of  loading  is  in- 
creased three  cents  a  ton.  On  the  total 
amount  of  cement  moved  out  of  Hannibal 
on  to  the  barge  this  long  day  their  idle 
time  would  pay  interest  for  the  entire 
year  on  $100  worth  of  real  terminal 
equipment. 

The  Georgia  Lee  is  transshipping  cargo  to 
the  Lightwood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  both  vessels  rammed  deep  alongside 
each  other  into  the  mud  on  the  Mississippi 
side  of  the  main  stream.  To  transship  it 
takes  the  united  efforts  of  two  mates,  four 
quartermasters,  and  20  roustabouts  all 
talking  or  singing  at  once  in  a  kind  of  river 
comic  opera.  This  is  the  way  the  libretto 
goes,  built  upon  an  intermittent  voodoo 
chorus,  and  drowned  out  now  and  then  by 
the  applause  of  escaping  steam: 


"All  n.  J.  S.  Fergus  &  Co.,  Pine  Bluff. 
Case  o'  apple  vinegar." 

"Go  ahead.'' 

"Give  'em  another  one. 

"Go  ahead." 

"  Same.     Box  o'  Snowdrift." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Give  'em  another  Snowdrift." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Give  'em  another  vinegar." 

"Go  ahead." 

"All  ri'.  Asa  A.  Frazee,  Silver  Lake. 
Ee-leven  wagon  tongues." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Giv'  'em  a  Cream  o'  Wheat,  one  case." 

"Go  ahead." 

"  Same.     Crate  Meadow-farm  eggs." 

"Go  ahead." 

"All  ri'.  Jonas  S.  Mills  Co.,  Silver  Lake. 
Box  o'  Sunshine  prunes." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Give  'em  another." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Another  prune." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Another  egg." 

"Go  ahead,"  etc.,  etc. 


5  go 
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DAVID     AND     GOLIATH 
A  new  type  tunnel-propeller  towhoat  shoving  a  steamboat  upstream  against  wind  and  current 
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THE       END      OF      THE 
GREAT  RIVER 

Where  it  meets  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  at  the  end  of 
South  Pass  Jetty 


A    GOVERNMENT 
LAUNCH 

In  which  the  district 
engineer  inspects  his 
ri\er  defenses 


'^  'h^  M 


A     BIG     COAL    TOW     IN     THE     OHIO 
Pushing  the  equivalent  of  sixteen  freight  train  loads  down  the  water  road  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans 
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LOADING    COTTON     AND     FLOUR    AT    MEMPHIS 

Despite  every  disadvantage  some  of  the  Delta's  products  are  still  shipped  by  water.     The  expense  of 

loading  by  "roustabouts"  is  another  picturesque  ingredient  in  the  passing  of  river  navigation 


Not  a  breath  of  wind  draws  up  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  12:30  p.  m.  sun 
hits  the  Lee  and  the  Lightwood  with  a 
sincerity  peculiar  to  that  Valley.  The 
antiphonal  chant  just  indicated  origi- 
nates down  below  on  the  main  deck  of  the 
Lee  and  its  exact  counterpart  echoes  faintly 
from  the  bowels  of  the  Lightwood.  Be- 
tween the  two  duets  shuffle,  single-file,  the 
black  chorus  of  roustabouts. 

Every  Mississippi  steamboat  carries  its 
own  crew  of  these  tatter-de-malion  steve- 
dores, paid  by  the  month  or  week  or  day,  as 
long  as  they  will  work,  at  the  rate  of  two  to 
three  dollars  a  day  and  found.  One 
quartermaster  loads  them,  one  reads  and 
checks  the  freight  tags,  another  sees  the 
stuff  properly  stowed,  and  a  fourth  some- 
times stands  at  a  corner  of  the  route  to  ex- 
hort flagging  members. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  a  "nigger 
rouster"  carry  more  than  one  parcel  at  a 
time,  so  you  will  see  a  rickety  little  deck- 
hand grunting  up  the  gang-plank  under  a 


sewing  machine,  a  pump,  or  a  big  sack  of 
flour,  while  just  behind  him  steps  a  burly 
Jack  Johnson  with  a  paper  package  or  a 
half-dozen  coat-hangers  balanced  on  his 
head.  The  whole  procession  moves  in  a 
continuous  cake-walk,  most  of  the  rousters 
keeping  in  the  same  rhythm,  with  a  crouch- 
ing, shuffling  step,  and  after  ducking  from 
under  their  loads  go  rolling  back  on  to  the 
levee  with  the  same  crouching  shuffle  as 
those  still  carrying  burdens.  They  look 
more  like  gorillas  than  men,  but  there  is 
about  their  movements  the  curious,  ugly 
grace  of  the  colored  race. 

To  transfer  from  one  boat  to  the  other  a 
light  cargo  of  prunes,  eggs,  wagon  tongues. 
Snowdrift,  etc.,  takes  this  well-paid  opera 
company  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  They 
are  handling  a  kind  of  cargo,  which  ought 
to  go  by  rail  or  parcel  post,  precisel>'  as  all 
kinds  of  cargoes  have  been  handled  on  the 
Mississippi  since  1820.  By  modern  termi- 
nal machinery  the  Lightwood' s  whole  con- 
signment could  have  been  transshipped  on 
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SAVING     EXPENSE     IN     TRANSSHIPPING 

A  modern  barge  can  lie  alongside  ocean-going  steamships  at  New  Orleans  and  load  or  unload  direct  tons 

of  cargo  to  or  from  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  or  Pittsburg 


to  a  modern  barge  in  twenty  minutes  by 
one-fifth  the  number  of  men. 

River  faring  on  the  Kate  Adams  brings 
back  some  of  the  departed  grace  and  flavor 
of  other  days  Hke  an  old  tune.  She  is  in 
marine  architecture  and  habits  precisely 
like  other  steamboats  still  in  commission  on 
the  river,  albeit  cleaner,  larger,  faster. 

People  in  Memphis  and  Arkansas  City 
speak  of  the  Kate  with  obvious  pride,  and 
passengers  as  they  come  aboard  nod  and 
speak  to  one  another  in  a  family  kind  of 
way.  An  orchestra  plays  conscientiously 
in  the  saloon,  an  inclined  plane  from  bow  to 
stern  meeting  amidships  and  lined  on  both 
sides  with  staterooms — bridal  suite  and 
laundry  aft,  purser's  office,  barbershop,  and 
bar  forward.  White  paint,  green  carpet, 
and  spotless  linen,  with  white-coated, 
monogrammed  stewards  hovering  around 
the  tables,  all  combine  to  impress  a  voyager 
who  has  come  downriver  on  barges,  coal 
tows,  and  other  steamboats  as  though  he 
had  suddenly  struck  the  Waldorf  or  the 


Mauretania.  This  is  an  entirely  different 
canto  in  the  song  of  the  river  from  previous 
ships  of  boiling  memory. 

There  must  be  forty  or  fifty  first-cabin 
passengers  aboard,  a  big  list.  Mostly  they 
sit  on  camp  chairs  on  deck,  the  boiler  deck 
they  call  it,  possibly  because  the  boiler  is 
on  the  main  deck  down  below.  Here  are 
some  owners  of  big  timber  tracts  over  in  the 
St.  Francis  Basin,  two  or  three  levee  con- 
tractors, the  mayor  of  Memphis  and  some 
of  his  friends  going  down  to  their  fishing 
club  over  Sunday;  three  Government 
engineers,  a  cotton  planter,  a  steel  manu- 
facturer, several  commercial  travelers,  and 
many  "captains.''  Any  one  who  has  had 
in  the  past  anything  familiarly  to  do  with  a 
steamboat,  any  one  who  holds  a  responsible 
or  proprietary  relation  toward  one,  is  a 
"captain"  on  the  Mississippi,  just  as 
elderly  citizens  of  Kentucky  are  "colonels" 
and  most  members  of  the  Haytien  army  are 
"generals." 

The    actual    commander    of    the    Kate 
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Adams  is  all  captain,  and  on  the  "riveh" 
that  billet  has  a  very  rich  definition.  He 
has  been  brought  up  on  the  river.  He  is 
every  officer  rolled  into  one.  all  the  way 


THE     OLD,     EXPENSIVE,     OBSOLETE,     AND     PICTURESQUE    WAY 


from  a  maritime  Chesterfield  to  a  boss 
stevedore.  He  jollies  the  roustabouts  by 
name,  talks  soothingly  to  old  ladies,  smokes 
and   swaps   stories  with   the  other   "cap- 


tains," and  introduces  eligible  young  men 
to  dance-hungry  and  partnerless  young 
women.  Children  and  spinsters  are  shipped 
from  port  to  port  under  his  charge.  He  is 
all  over  the  boat,  ex- 
cept in  the  pilot  house, 
entirely  responsible 
and  entirely  without 
any  appearance  of  be- 
ing so. 

By  and  by  the  skip- 
per of  the  Kate  Adams 
lights  a  new  cigar, 
puts  on  his  coat,  and 
goes  and  stands  on  the 
hurricane  (top)  deck 
as  the  sabbatical  bell 
tolls  the  signal  for  the 
ga  n  gway s  to  be 
hoisted  in. 

The  Kate  is  a  good 
passenger  ship  for  the 
conditions  she  has  to 
contend  with,  but  as  a 
freight  carrier,  in  com- 
petition with  the  rail- 
road, except  in  the 
matter  of  slightly 
higher  speed,  she  is 
just  as  obsolete  as  the 
other  steamboats  on 
the  river. 

If  navigation  is  to 
come  back  to  the  great 
river  to  stay,  adequate 
terminals  must  come 
before  it  and — though 
this  be  sacrilcge^ — the 
old  Mississippi  freight 
and  passenger  steam- 
boat must  go. 

Along  the  river  the 
older    generation  will 
not  hear  of  any  such 
idea.      Last     summer 
two  Southern  strang- 
ers were  leaning  over 
the     railing     near 
Grant'stombon  River- 
side    Drive    in     New 
York  City  as  the  Daniel  Drewmoved  silently 
and    majestically   upriver    on   her   night's 
run  to  Albany. 
"That  don't  look 


like  no  steamboat  to 
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me/*  said  one.  "  It  ain't  a  steamboat  with- 
out niggers  and  cotton/' 

"Stranger/'  said  the  other  man,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I  want  to  shake  hands 
with  you/' 

No  more,  to  many  people  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  is  a  vessel  a  steamboat  and  en- 
titled to  navigate  their  river  which  doesn't 
belch  forth  dense  clouds  of  soft  coal  smoke 
and  exhaust  through  her  funnels.  There 
must  be  those  four  ingredients;  black 
smoke,  cotton,  niggers,  and  an  exhaust 
audible  at  least  four  miles  away. 


cursion  boats  packed  with  dancing  people 
go  wheezing  and  groaning  away  upriver, 
their  orchestras  meanwhile  carrying  on  a 
plucky  losing  fight  with  the  exhaust. 

The  handling  of  these  river  boats,  al- 
though well  adapted  to  the  lack  of  terminal 
facilities  with  which  they  must  contend,  and 
necessitated  no  doubt  by  their  own  pecu- 
liarities of  construction,  often  impresses 
a  salt  water  sailor  as  clumsy  and  wasteful  of 
time.  The  Henry  Marquard  from  the  Iron 
Mountain  terminus  near  Cairo  scuttles  dis- 
solutely   backward    alongshore,    broaches 


THE    NEW,     CHEAP,     AND    UGLY    WAY    OF    HANDLING     RIVER    FREIGHT 
A  coal  barge  with  transportable  crane 


Have  you  ever  heard  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat get  under  way?  As  a  commercial 
traveler  said  to  me:  "Say,  it  is  fair  cruel." 
It  is  like  the  sighing  of  some  pessimistic 
Titan  or  the  sobbing  of  a  forsaken  whale. 
The  first  time  you  hear  it  you  think  it  must 
be  a  mistake,  that  something  has  gone 
utterly  wrong  with  the  machinery.  But 
be  it  distinctly  understood  that  that  noise 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  Mississippi 
conception  of  a  steamboat.  It  is  dear  to 
the  Delta,  wrapped  up  in  tradition  and 
black  smoke  and  memories  of  Mark  Twain. 
You  would  think  such  a  wailing  would  spoil 
any  mere  pleasure  trip,  but  out  of  Memphis 
and  St.  Louis  on  summer  evenings  big  ex- 


beam  on  to  the  stream,  and  finally  gets 
straightened  out,  the  way  a  floating  log 
swings  in  a  current.  Coming  back  from 
Cairo  with  a  mile  of  Ohio  to  go  before 
turning  up  the  Mississippi,  the  Henry 
simply  backs  all  the  way  from  the  levee 
down  to  the  turn. 

The  Stacker  Lee  would  go  forging  absent- 
mindedly  right  by  a  landing  as  though  to 
fool  the  people  waiting  patiently  on  the 
levee.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down- 
stream he — nearly  all  the  boats  on  the  river 
with  the  exception  of  the  Kate  Adams  are 
men — would  remember  or  repent,  stop,  and 
reverse  laboriously  back  again. 

The  Government  quarter  boat,  where  the 
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THE     RENAISSANCE     OF     MISSOURI     RIVER    NAVIGATION 
The  barge  and  towboat  line  recently  started  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 


engineers  lived  who  were  doing  the  revet- 
ment work  30  miles  below  Memphis,  was 
neat  and  clean  as  a  hospital.  After  many 
hot  nights  in  river  hotels  1  looked  forward 
to  a  cool  night  at  last.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  a  steamboat  coming  downriver 
nearly  washed  us  off  our  mooring  reefs  and 
then,  scuttling  around  in  the  same  riverine 
way  1  had  so  often  found  humorous  in  the 
daytime,  calmly  rammed  us  full  amidships 
as  she  made  her  landing.  Looking  out 
through  my  window  into  the  blinding  glare 
of  her  searchlight  I  sympathized  with  the 
"cracker"  who  had  pulled  a  gun  a  few  days 
before  in  his  nearly  swamped  houseboat  and 
shot  at  our  pilot. 

Between  decks  the  Stacker  and  the 
Georgia  Lee,  the  Kate  and  the  Henry  Mar- 
quard,  and  all  the  rest  of  them — this  type 
of  boat — are  ill  adapted  to  carrying  bulk 
freight.  They  have  no  hold.  Cargo  has 
to  be  stowed  on  the  main  deck,  around  the 
machinery  and  among  the  trusses  which 
support  the  boiler  deck  above.  On  heavy 
trips  freight  overflows  on  to  the  guards  al- 
most flush  with  the  water.  To  get  cargo  in 
and  out  of  such  vessels  requires  a  'lot  of 
handling  and  a  lot  of  time;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  receiving  or  delivering  it  ex- 
cept by  hand  or  trucks. 

In  the  old  days  the  great  freight  profit 
for  these  river  boats  lay  in  carrying  baled 
cotton.  The  regular  load  was  five  thousand 
bales,  though  sometimes  enterprising  cap- 
tains would  get  away  with  six  or  seven 
thousand  and  go  on  their  way  rejoicing  like 
one  big  floating  cotton  bale  emitting  smoke 


from  its  top.  In  the  Hotel  Cowan  at 
Greenville,  Miss.,  hangs  an  old  photograph 
of  a  record  load  of  "9,200  bales." 

Such  capacities  were  made  possible  by 
staying  out  broad  "cotton  guards"  with 
hog  chains  16  or  18  feet  on  each  side  beyond 
the  regular  guards  and  piling  up  the  cotton 
on  these  verandas  clear  over  the  hurricane 
deck  and  around  the  "texas." 

Nowadays  this  bulky  freight  goes  by  the 
railroads.  Big  cotton  cargoes  have  for- 
saken the  river,  and  the  big  fleets  which 
carried  the  cotton  have  gone  with  the  old 
pilots,  gone  into  the  limbo  of  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  "Huck  Finn,"  and  "Life  on  the 
Mississippi."  Old  Horace  Bixby,  the  last 
of  the  classics,  immortalized  by  that  other 
Mississippi  pilot  whose  humor  has  made 
him  more  famous  than  his  navigation,  died 
two  years  ago.  He  was  piloting  a  Govern- 
ment snag-boat  a  week  before  his  death. 

Those  old  pilots  in  their  heyday  used  to 
get  $500  and  $600  a  month,  a  great  deal 
more  money  in  those  days  than  it  is  now. 
And  they  spent  every  cent  of  it.  Their 
ships  were  noble,  too.  The  Richardson  s 
stacks  reached  80  feet  from  boiler  deck  to  top. 
The  Natchez,  built  in  '69,  was  of  i  ,547  gross 
tons,  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  built  in  '66, 
was  300  feet  long.  And  they  were  fast, 
some  of  those  old-timers.  They  carried  160 
pounds  of  steam  pressure  (of  the  1,054 
steamboat  casualties  '  in  the  Mississippi 
River  a  very  fair  proportion  were  ex- 
plosions) and  even  before  the  War  some  of 
them  made  as  high  as  20  miles  an  hour. 
The   Robert   E.   Lee,   in   the  famous   race 
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TERMINAL    OF     THE     KANSAS    CITY     NAVIGATION     COMPANY 
At  Kansas  City,  Mo.     Facilities  such  as  these  would  help  bring  back  traffic  to  the  rivers 


against  the  Natche^  in  July,  1870,  covered 
the  1,278  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis  in  three  days,  eighteen  hours  and 
fourteen  minutes,  a  sustained  average  speed 
of  better  than  14  miles  an  hour  against  the 
current. 

At  opposite  ends  of  the  long  river  high- 
way between  Kansas  City  and  the  Gulf, 
1 ,700  miles  apart,  the  beginnings  have  been 
made  of  a  new  navigation  which  must 
eventually  supplant  the  antique  packets 
and  their  methods  which  1  have  been  de- 
scribing. Both  ends  of  the  line  are  pioneer- 
ing, each  in  its  different  way;  each  has  a 
sound  theory  but  neither  one  has  yet 
demonstrated  conclusively  anything  prac- 
tical and  profitable  enough  to  bring  back 
life  to  the  river. 

The  Kansas  City  Navigation  Company 
was  called  into  existence  about  four  years 
ago  partly  as  a  boom  city's  protest  against 
railroad  freights  and  partly  to  obtain  and 
hold  a  Government  appropriation  of 
$20,000,000,  in  $2,000,000  annual  instal- 
ments, for  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
River,  which  stream,  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  this  company,  was  almost 
completely  destitute  of  all  navigation. 

Kansas  City  began  to  boom  in  1909,  and 
as  it  boomed  and  developed  it  found  itself 
congested  and  handicapped  by  what  it 
called  unsatisfactory  and  unjust  railroad 
rates.  In  this  state  of  mind  it  turned  its 
eyes  and  its  interest  to  the  muddy  river 
flowing  through  its  gates  to  the  Mississippi, 
400  miles  away.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Missouri  River  had  been  for  Kansas  City 


chiefly  a  flood  proposition.  They  began  to 
think  of  it  as  a  traffic  element.  A  commit- 
tee was  organized,  headed  by  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Dickey  and  the  late  Colonel  Nelson,  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  Subscriptions  totalled 
$1,200,000  from  more  than  4,000  patriotic 
firms  and  individuals  in  one  month,  and  in 
191 1  the  line  was  actually  put  in  operation. 

From  the  proceeds  of  a  $75,000  bond 
issue  a  municipal  wharf  with  a  fireproof 
warehouse  of  steel  and  concrete,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  electrically  operated  freight 
handling  machinery,  was  constructed  at 
Kansas  City.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line 
the  navigation  company  has  constructed  a 
modern  wharf  and  warehouse  on  the  water- 
front of  East  St.  Louis.  Both  of  these 
docks  are  connected  by  switch  tracks  with 
the  railroads,  and  together  they  constitute 
the  best  terminal  facilities  between  Kansas 
City  and  New  Orleans. 

It  so  happened  that  1  was  on  the  record 
trip  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 
made  last  summer  by  the  towboat  A.  M. 
Scott,  of  the  Kansas  City  Navigation  Com- 
pany. We  left  Kansas  City  at  2  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  3d,  pushing 
the  steel  barge  Gamma  ahead  of  us  in  a 
five  knot  current  and,  after  running  aground 
four  times  and  tying  up  to  the  bank  two 
nights  en  route,  reached  St.  Louis  at  7  p.  m. 
on  Friday,  June  5th,  an  elapsed  time  of  a 
little  more  than  52  hours. 

The  Kansas  City  pioneers  have  dis- 
carded the  old  steamboat  in  favor  of  a  much 
smaller  twin-screw  towboat.  The  Scott 
drew  only  3  feet  of  water,  although  the 
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No  Government  regulation  needed  here 
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barge,  fully  loaded,  drew  nearly  6  feet. 
When  we  hit  bottom,  therefore,  it  was  the 
barge  that  hit.  The  Scott's  light  draught 
was  accounted  for  by  the  device  of  tunnels 
in  which  her  screws  turned,  projecting  thus 
only  about  half  their  diameter  below  the 
bottom,  the  water  being  sucked  up  into  the 
tunnel  so  as  to  give  a  thrust  equal  to  that 


pany.  It  was  also  clearly  demonstrated 
that  if  navigation  is  to  develop  any  further 
on  the  Missouri  something  very  radical 
must  be  done  to  the  Missouri. 

What  must  be  done  to  the  Missouri  is  to 
hold  the  banks  thereof.  This  is  not  a  flood 
and  levee  proposition  so  much  as  it  is  a 
revetment,    navigation,    and     land-rescue 


KEEPING     NINE     FEET     IN     THE     OHIO 
One  of  the  54  steps  in  the  long  stairway  of  dams  which  keep  the  Ohio  navigable  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo 


of  an  ordinary  propeller.  An  excellent 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  such  a  boat 
was  given  by  the  James  Rumsey,  the  Scott's 
brother  ship,  which,  in  a  much  advertised 
contest,  pushed  an  old  type  Mississippi 
River  steamboat  of  greater  tonnage  and 
length,  against  her  full  stern-wheel  power, 
upstream  and  against  the  wind. 

The  freight  which  we  pushed  downstream 
from  Kansas  City  was  carried  for  80  per 
cent,  of  the  existing  rail  rate,  including  in- 
surance and  warehouse  delivery.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  on  the  particular  trip 
which  1  made  that  cargo  could  be  carried  at 
that  rate  at  a  substantial  profit  to  the  com- 


undertaking.  Even  if  Mr.  Dickey's  com- 
pany can  pay  no  interest  to  his  stockholders 
he  is  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
agricultural  population  of  his  state  that 
lives  along  the  river  in  decoying  the  Gov- 
ernment into  saving  their  riparian  acres. 
There  being  no  navigation  worthy  of  the 
term  prior  to  1910,  Congress  would  not  ap- 
propriate until  something  had  been  started 
as  a  tangible  navigating  beneficiary  within 
the  narrow  accepted  definition  of  interstate 
commerce. 

The  general  improvement  in  the  Missouri 
River,  therefore,  during  the  last  three  years 
is    directly    attributable    to    this    Kansas 
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FIVE     AND    A    QUARTER    CUBIC    YARDS     AT     A     GULP 
A  dredge  bucket  which  keeps  channels  open  and  makes  land 


City  company.  But  it  will  take  several 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  $2,000,000  a 
year  before  a  6-foot  channel  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  Missouri  below  Kansas  City 
during  the  months  that  the  river  is  open  to 
navigation.  On  the  Missouri,  then,  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  revetment  work. 
As  a  matter  of  flood  prevention  this  river 
territory  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
both  the  Mississippi  Delta  region,  with  its 
tributaries,  and  the  Ohio.  Damaging 
floods  in  the  Missouri  Valley  are  of  nothing 
like  annual  occurrence,  the  last  serious  over- 
flow dating  back  to  1903. 

Accordingly  there  is,  down  through  this 
long  valley,  a  correspondingly  milder  care 
about  what  is  being  done  to  the  river.  The 
chief  towns  and  cities  are  built  high  out  of 
water  on  rock  foundations,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  farmers  in  the  lowlands,  like 
the  fellaheen  along  the  Nile,  rather  wel- 
come an  occasional  overflow  with  its  rich 
deposit  of  fertilizing  silt. 

What  the  farmers  do  not  welcome  is 
losing  several  acres  a  year  into  the  river. 
Coming  down  on  the  A.  M.  Scott  the  pilot 
showed  me  a  barn  toppling  into  the  water 
which,  on  his  upstream  trip  a  week  before, 


had  stood  200  feet  back  from  the  bank. 
The  plowed  fields,  where  they  came  down 
to  the  waterfront,  looked  in  cross  section 
like  the  end  of  a  corrugated  iron  roof,  show- 
ing how  the  river  had  cut  into  the  real 
estate  and  the  labor  of  the  owner  whose 
plow  must  in  the  spring  have  followed 
every  one  of  those  severed  furrows  out 
where  the  river  now  flowed.  The  "  Big 
Muddy"  delivers  the  largest  amount  of 
deposit  into  the  Mississippi  of  any  of  its 
tributaries,  and  keeps  filling  up  old  channels 
and  making  new  ones  even  faster  than  the 
Father  of  Waters. 

Last  year  an  enterprising  group  of  men  at 
New  Orleans  sent  a  thousand-ton  self- 
propelled  barge  from  New  Orleans  up  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  back,  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  water  transportation  on  the 
Mississippi  may  be  a  profitable  enterprise. 
As  it  left  the  dock  in  New  Orleans  on  July 
6th  an  old  Mississippi  bird-cage  from  the 
berth  just  ahead  of  it  was  being  towed 
across  the  river  to  be  laid  up  in  a  shipyard. 
The  cost  of  transportation  by  means  of  this 
barge  was  estimated  at  just  one  sixth  of  the 
cost  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  steam- 
boat.    The  entire  crew  of  the  barge  con- 
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sisted  of  seven  men,  and  she  was  propelled 
by  two  gas-producer  engines  at  the  rate  of 
30  cents  an  hour,  as  against  a  fuel  consump- 
tion on  the  average  Mississippi  River  steam- 
boat of  $4  an  hour,  at  the  same  speed  of 
eight  miles  an  hour.  The  total  cost  of 
operating  that  pioneer  barge,  including  6 
per  cent,  interest,  insurance,  depreciation, 
etc.,  footed  up  to  ^2,100  a  month.  On  a 
first-flight  Mississippi  steamboat  the  cost 
will  run  up  to  between  five  and  six 
thousand  dollars  a  month. 

We  have  considered  some  causes  for  the 
stagnation  of  Mississippi  navigation.  We 
have  found  them  in  the  lack  of  terminal 
facilities,  in  the  obsolete  type  of  transpor- 
tation still  employed,  and,  in  this  and  in 
preceding  articles  of  this  series,  we  have 
found  a  continuing  obstacle  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  channel  and  banks  of  the 
rivers.  But  most  of  the  people  on  the 
river  consider  that  the  chief  cause  which  has 
led  to  the  decline  of  water  transportation  is 
the  railroad. 

A  subject  so  vast  as  this  controversy  can- 
not appropriately  be  treated  as  a  sub- 
division of  another  article,  but  a  few  facts 
about  the  relation  between  rivers  and  rail- 
roads may  give  additional  light  to  the 
subject  of  Mississippi  navigation. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  is  going  to  ship 
freight,  no  one,  as  a  rule,  is  going  to  ship 
either  himself  or  the  members  of  his  family, 
at  a  more  expensive  rate  if  he  can  find  a 
cheaper  one.     Even  if  there  were  not  to-day 


a  single  boat  on  the  Mississippi  River,  that 
river  nevertheless  would  have  been  the 
chief  element  in  the  present  low  rates  for 
shipping  merchandise  to  and  from  points 
along  its  banks. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Nelson  Com- 
mittee in  1897,  Mr.  Charles  Pillsbury,  the 
great  flour  man  of  Minneapolis,  said: 

"We  consider  the  presence  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  the  great  regulator  of  railroad 
rates;  that  the  benefits  should  not  be 
measured  by  the  tonnage  as  much  as  by  the 
possibility  of  sending  freight  by  water." 
,  Much  of  the  flour  milled  at  Minneapolis 
would  actually  be  transported  to  the  sea  on 
the  Mississippi  River  but  for  the  fact  that 
railroads,  on  account  of  this  competition, 
are  obliged  to  give  low  rates. 

What,  then,  is  the  grievance?  It  is,  in 
brief,  twofold.  The  railroads  are  enabled 
to  make  their  low  rates  between  points 
where  the  river  may  be  a  possible  com- 
petitor because  of  their  ability  to  recoup  on 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  to  points 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  water  trans- 
portation. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  wide- 
spread discrimination:  On  a  bale  of 
cotton  weighing  500  pounds  the  rate  from 
Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis  is 
$1 .35.  From  Rolling  Fork,  which  is  not  on 
the  river,  to  Memphis,  the  rate  is  $1.75. 
Rolling  Fork  being  44  miles  north  of  Vicks- 
burg, the  haul,  therefore,  is  shorter,  though 
the  rate  is  30  per  cent,  higher. 
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HOW    AN    ARTIFICIAL    BANK    HOLDS   THE    RIVER 
This  drawing  shows  the  way  in  which  a  revetment  mattress  is  sunk  in  place  beneath  the  surface  to  stop 

erosion  of  the  banks  of  the  river 
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THE    SHIFTING   CHANNEL   OF   THE   UNCONTROLLED   MISSISSIPPI 
The  present-day  channel  (indicated  by  the  black  line)  on  a  Government  map  of  thirty  years  ago 


From  Friar's  Point,  which  is  on  the  river, 
to  Memphis  the  rate  is  Ji.io.  From 
Clarksdale,  southeast  and  inland  from 
Friar's  Point  and  almost  the  same  distance 
south  of  Memphis,  the  rate  on  a  bale  is 
^1 .37I,  or  25  per  cent,  higher.  In  addition 
to  that  grievance  there  is  the  growmg  con- 
viction, growmg  in  the  minds  of  some  rail- 
road men  as  well  as  in  the  supporters  of  in- 
land navigation,  that  there  is  plenty  of 


room  side  by  side  for  a  profitable  traffic  on 
both  railroad  and  river. 

The  producing  power  of  the  country  in 
agricultural  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factures multiplies  much  faster  than  the 
facilities  of  rail  transport  can  keep  pace. 
The  annual  products  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  amount  in  value  to  $15,000,000,000, 
an  unthinkable  sum  but  a  sum  productive 
of  thought.     Of  this  amount  about  one  half 


ANOTHER    FREAK   OF   CHANNEL   MAKING 
In  another  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River's  course 
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16,000   MILES   OF    IDLE    WATER   TRACK 

The  map  shows  the  great  number  of  important  cities  that  can  now  be  reached  or  that  can  easily  be 
connected  by  inland  navigation.  The  black  squares  indicate  the  head  of  navigation  on  each  river;  the  heavy 
black  line,  the  suggested  deep-water  route  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans;  and  the  broken  black  line,  canals. 
The  accompanying  article  explains  why  this  great  system  of  cheap  communication  is  practically  unused 
and  how  it  can  be  made  to  serve  the  commerce  of  the  Nation 

is  the  value  of  farm  products  in  the  Delta. 
Every  dollar  of  this  stupefying  total  is 
affected  by  the  transportation  rate  by 
which  the  surplus  can  be  delivered  to  the 
consuming  markets,  and  this  total  increases 
annually  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Consequently,  in  great  centres  like 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and 
New  Orleans,  there  have  come  in  the  past 
serious  car  famines  and  consequent  con- 
gestion. The  European  war  and  its  South 
American  by-product  calling  to  us  through 
the  Canal  are  going  to  force  the  producing 
power  of  this  country  to  a  greater  multiple 
than  any  other  influence  that  has  been 
brought  upon  it  during  the  last  century. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  railroads 
they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  responding 
to  such  a  development.  A  fraction  of  the 
money  necessary  to  a  railroad  effort  to  re- 
spond would  lighten  that  congestion  along 
the  rivers  by  taking  off  the  bulk  freight. 

The  railroad  is  not  altogether  to  be 
blamed.  It  is  often  more  convenient;  it 
can  go  after  the  farmer,  which  the  river 
cannot  do  except  destructively;  and  it  can 


and  does  harness  up  the  river's  usefulness 
to  its  own  purposes. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  average 
farmer  in  the  Mississippi  land.  It  costs 
him  something  more  than  20  cents  a  ton  per 
mile  to  haul  his  produce  in  wagons.  Thus  a 
given  farmer  who  has  to  haul  four  miles  to 
the  station  has  his  income  lessened  by  the 
amount  which  would  pay  for  loading  it  on 
the  cars  and  carrying  it  1 50  miles  or  putting 
it  on  a  boat  and  taking  it  a  thousand  miles. 
For  anything  like  an  equal  rate  he  is  not 
going  to  haul  his  produce  farther  to  the 
river  than  he  has  to  haul  it  to  the  station. 

The  modern  railroad  corporation,  with 
its  enormous  resources,  is  in  a  position  to 
compete  successfully  with  navigation  com- 
panies or  individual  boat  owners  who 
generally  have  very  limited  resources  and 
facilities.  Railroads  have  also  established 
rival  boat  or  barge  lines  by  means  of  which 
competition  has  been  further  discouraged, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal,  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  Long  Island  Sound 
traffic,  which  has  been  until  recently  a  con- 
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Id  Levee 
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PRESENT    DEFENSES 

The  black  lines  indicate 
the  levees  designed  to 
keep  the  river  in  its  pres- 
ent course 
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DOUBLE-TRACKING   THE    MISSISSIPPI 

A  plan  to  provide  two  channels  for  the  river  and 
thus  control  it  by  dividing  the  stream  flow.  This  is 
considered  impractical  by  the  commissioner  engi- 
neers, but  it  has  nevertheless  many  adherents  in 
the  Valley 


FLOOD    CONDITIONS 

Which  change  the  bars 
and  banks  of  the  river  and 
make  navigation  difficult 
and  expensive 


stituent  part  of  both  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford 
Railroad  systems. 

Whether  it  be  in  fighting,  controlling,  or 
navigating  the  Great  River,  this  greatest  of 
material  problems  now  confronting  the 
people  of  this  country  must  in  the  future 
be  approached  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  which  has  clogged  progress  in 
the  past. 

Before  we  can  handle  the  problem  as  it 
should  be  handled  the  public  must  become 
conscious  of  the  Mississippi,  of  its  possi- 
bilities. We  must  become  nationally 
conscious  of  the  problem  as  we  became 
nationally  conscious  of  Panama  or  the 
need  for  an  army  and  navy.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  people  along  the  river 
banks  know  the  problem.  The  general  pub- 
lic must  recognize  the  problem  as  theirs. 

Our  national  unpreparedness  in  military 


and  naval  affairs  is  not  greater  than  our  un- 
preparedness to  meet  this  national  problem. 
It  is  a  national  tendency  to  deal  with  every 
such  big  subject  by  appointing  a  commis- 
sion, or  delegating  authority  to  investigate, 
and  then  cutting  the  commission  adrift, 
forgetting  all  about  its  endeavors,  and 
losing  interest  in  its  conclusions. 

We  have  had  enough  of  investigations; 
we  have  had  enough  reports,  enough  re- 
criminations. The  problems  of  river  regu- 
lation and  flood  control  are  obscured  by 
clouds  of  controversy  and  distorted  by  sec- 
tional jealousy.  What  we  need  is  a  settled 
policy  for  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  how  much  it  will  cost  to  main- 
tain such  a  policy:  it  is  a  question  of  how 
much  it  will  cost  not  to  maintain  it.  What 
we  need  is  a  Panama  decision  in  this  matter. 
What  we  need  are  Panama  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Great  River. 


PUTTING  CHARACTER  INTO  THE 

COUNTIES 


BY 

WALTER  A. 


DYER 


[Probably  the  most  wasteful,  inefficient,  and  therefore  almost  certainly  corrupt  govern- 
mental organisation  in  the  United  States  is  the  county.  In  most  cases  there  is  little 
interest  in  county  government.  It  runs  along  without  the  stimulus  of  public  scrutiny. 
The  counties  have  not  in  the  main  found  themselves.  But  they  are  beginning  to  do  so. 
JVashington  County,  Pa.,  and  Rowan,  Stanly,  and  Davie  counties  in  North  Carolina 
have  community  buildings  as  rejuvenating  agencies.  Good  roads  have  brought  other 
counties  to  consciousness.  A  county  health  commissioner  awoke  another.  There  are 
many  agencies  that  can  do  the  work.  The  two  articles  that  follow  show  how  the  county 
hospital  and  the  county  library  can  become  the  agency  of  awakening. — The  Editors.] 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 

HOW    AN     IOWA     DOCTOR,    WITH    A     PERSONAL    REALIZATION     OF     A     VITAL    NEED, 

STARTED  A   BIG  MOVEMENT  THAT  HAS  ALREADY  FOUND  EXPRESSION  IN  A  NEW 

LAW  AND  THE    FIRST    TWO    PUBLIC    HOSPITALS    IN    RURAL    COUNTIES 


IN  CLAY  COUNTY,  northern  Iowa, 
there  is  a  country  doctor  with  a 
vision  and  with  the  will  to  do.  His 
name  is  E.  E.  Munger,  and  he  lives  in 
Spencer,  a  city  of  about  3,000  inhabi- 
tants. He  is  a  general  practioner  with  a 
large  rural  practice  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. From  him  there  came  a  cry  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  to  him  has  been  given  the 
privilege  of  leading  American  civilization  a 
step  in  advance.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
county  public  hospital  system  now  in 
operation  in  at  least  five  states. 

Like  most  country  doctors  he  had  lost 
many  cases  that  might  have  been  saved  if 
the  country  offered  a  man  as  fair  a  chance 
for  life  as  the  city  affords.  His  sympathy 
went  out  to  these  country  patients  and  their 
disadvantages  oppressed  him.  He  knew 
that  many  of  these  rural  deaths  would  be 
preventable  if  there  were  adequate  facili- 
ties at  hand  for  proper  surgical  or  medical 
treatment.  Since  these  facilities  were  lack- 
ing he  was  forced  to  see  men  and  women 
and  children  die  unnecessarily,  and  he 
cared  tremendously. 

About  seven  years  ago,  heartsore  at 
these  lost  lives  that  might  have  been  saved. 


he  started  a  long,  hard  fight,  which  he  has 
partly  won  and  partly  lost,  but  in  which  he 
is  bound  to  triumph  in  the  end.  It  was  a 
fight  for  public  hospitals  in  rural  counties. 

"  If  hospitals  are  good  for  city  people,"  he 
asked,  "  why  not  for  country  people? " 

His  experience  had  taught  him  to  believe 
that  public  county  hospitals,  readily  access- 
ible to  the  country  people,  would  save 
lives,  make  doctors  more  efficient,  prevent 
malpractice,  train  nurses,  teach  hygiene  to 
the  community,  increase  longevity,  and 
lower  the  rural  death  rate. 

In  1909,  Dr.  Munger  prepared  a  paper 
for  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  held  at  Davenport  in  November, 
entitled,  "The  County  Public  Hospital  as 
an  Economic  and  Educational  Institution." 
It  was  the  first  presentation  of  a  new  idea, 
the  first  gun  in  a  campaign  not  yet  ended. 

In  this  paper  he  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  interesting  facts.  He  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that,  of  the  12,800 
mothers  who  die  annually  in  the  United 
States  during  childbirth,  a  large  proportion 
could  be  saved  by  proper  care  and  scientific 
attention.  He  spoke  of  30,276  babies 
dying  from  premature  birth,  and   10,052 
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from  lack  of  care.  "What  do  these  figures 
stand  for?"  he  asked.  "  Race  suicide,  race 
murder,  or  just  plain  carelessness?" 

Since  that  time  these  figures  have  grown 
materially,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the 
country  districts,  where  lack  of  care  pre- 
vails, are  responsible  for  a  large  proportion. 
The  death-rate  from  typhoid  is  larger  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  and  typhoid  is  a 
disease  demanding  trained  nursing.  Ap- 
pendicitis and  other  troubles  requiring 
surgical  treatment  also  flourish  in  the 
country  where  facilities  are  lacking. 

The  efficient  county  hospital  offered  the 
only  hope;  that  was  Dr.  Munger's  con- 
viction. "There  should  be  developed,"  he 
declared,  "a  public  hospital  system 
fashioned  somewhat  after  the  public  school 
system,  and  our  national  health  should  be 
made  an  ever-increasing  national  asset " — a 
big  idea  for  a  country  doctor  to  cherish. 

Gradually  his  plan  took  form.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  public  hospital  in  every 
county  in  Iowa.  In  the  counties  not  in- 
cluding a  city  hospital,  he  proposed  a 
public  hospital  to  be  supported  by  a  county 
tax  and  controlled  by  an  elected  board  of 
trustees. 

"There  will  be  neither  incentive  nor  op- 
portunity to  make  such  a  hospital  a  money- 
making  institution,"  he  wrote.  "Crime 
and  graft  in  the  form  of  illegal  and  un- 
necessary operations,  wrong  diagnoses  for 
the  sake  of  prolonged  treatment,  unwar- 
ranted division  of  fees,  and  other  evils  can- 
not go  on  undiscovered  and  unexposed.  It 
will  furnish  its  care  at  the  lowest  price  re- 
quisite for  proper  maintenance;  it  will  not 
concern  itself  with  the  fees  of  its  physicians 
and  surgeons  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
patients  are  subjects  for  charity.  It  may, 
however,  frown  on  exorbitant  and  ex- 
tortionate charges.  It  will  be  conducted 
on  a  strictly  ethical  basis  and  be  made  the 
health  centre  for  a  community — a  centre 
from  which  health  information  will  be  dis- 
seminated 'by  both  precept  and  example. 
Its  equipment  will  be  complete  with  every 
facility  for  up-to-date  work;  it  will  have  a 
pathological  and  bacteriological  laboratory, 
which  should  be  auxiliary  to  the  laboratory 
of  the  state  board  of  health.  An  ambulance 
service  will  be  provided.  A  necessary  and 
most  important  adjunct  will  be  a  training- 


school  for  nurses.  An  x-ray  laboratory  will 
confer  great  benefits  on  both  patients  and 
physicians."  Such  a  hospital  should  be 
open  to  all  who  might  need  it,  without  re- 
gard to  nationality,  creed,  or  resources. 

The  need  for  such  hospitals  in  Iowa 
seemed  very  apparent  to  Dr.  Munger.  The 
city  hospitals  were  overcrowded,  and  were 
located  chiefly  along  the  eastern,  southern, 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  state.  "  For 
the  whole  interior  of  this  great  common- 
wealth," said  he,  "with  approximately 
2,000,000  people,  there  are  only  799  hos- 
pital beds,  or  one  bed  for  about  every  3,000 
persons.  Authorities  estimate  that  every 
civilized  community  requires  one  hospital 
bed  for  every  100  inhabitants." 

Most  cities  of  15,000  inhabitants  had 
hospitals,  but  not  counties  of  15,000.  In 
Iowa  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in 
small  towns  and  rural  districts,  and  long, 
difficult  journeys,  often  dangerous  to  a  sick 
or  injured  person,  separated  most  of  them 
from  hospital  aid. 

Dr.  Munger's  chief  concern  was  naturally 
for  a  public  hospital  in  his  own  county,  but 
he  discovered  that  in  Iowa  counties  had  no 
legal  authority  to  build  or  maintain  hospi- 
tals. Iowa's  hospital  law  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  in  cities  of  5,000 
or  more  people,  and  there  were  only  twenty- 
five  such  cities  in  the  state.  To  provide 
hospital  benefits  for  the  rural  counties  an 
enabling  law  was  necessary;  so  Dr.  Munger 
was  forced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  legislation. 

This  was  a  new  and  untried  field  for  a 
country  doctor,  but  he  had  enlisted  for  'the 
war.  He  went  down  to  Des  Moines,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  state  librarian  drafted 
a  bill  providing  that  Iowa  counties  might, 
if  so  voting,  establish  hospitals,  nurses' 
training  schools,  and  facilities  for  treating 
tuberculosis,  to  the  end  that  county  hospi- 
tals might  be  established  throughout  the 
state  "with  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none."  It  provided  that  the 
county  supervisors  might  issue  bonds  and 
levy  a  tax  for  this  purpose,  not  to  exceed 
two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  a  period  of  time 
not  exceeding  twenty  years. 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Thirty- 
third  Iowa  Assembly  on  February  5,  1909. 
Senator  lohn  Foley  of  Chickasaw  Countv 
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was  its  sponsor  in  the  Senate  and  B.  F.  Felt, 
Jr.,  of  Clay  County,  in  the  House.  It 
passed  the  Senate  with  comparative  ease  on 
February  19th,  but  in  the  House  it  struck  a 
snag.  In  the  first  place  opposition  arose  in 
the  county  of  its  birth.  Dr.  Munger  had 
secured  the  support  of  the  Spencer  Minister- 
ial Union,  the  local  Woman's  Club,  and 
other  organizations,  and  Representative 
Felt  went  into  the  fight  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, but  the  physicians  of  Spencer  attacked 
the  bill.  A  long,  hard  fight  followed,  but  at 
last,  within  a  week  of  the  end  of  the  session, 
Mr.  Felt  and  Dr.  Munger  won.  The  bill  was 
passed  on  March  31,  1909,  and  became  a 
law  September  6th — the  first  specific 
legislation  for  rural  public  hospitals  enacted 
in  the  United  States. 

Enthusiastic  individuals  in  several 
counties  brought  the  hospital  question  be- 
fore the  people,  but  Iowa  conservatism  pre- 
vented prompt  action.  Dr.  Munger  and 
others  saw  the  need  for  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation. They  appealed  to  Mr.  Aretas  E. 
Kepford,  official  lecturer  on  tuberculosis 
connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
He  spread  the  doctrine  of  peoples'  hospitals 
throughout  the  state,  but  by  the  end  of 
1910  only  one  county — Washington^had 
taken  favorable  action.  Warm  campaigns 
were  conducted  in  Buena  Vista  and  Chero- 
kee counties,  but  a  rural  prejudice  against 
taxes  prevented  constructive  action. 

The  county  hospital  proposition  was  also 
voted  down  in  Woodbury,  Montgomery, 
Scott,  Story,  Decatur,  Appanoose,  Polk, 
and  other  counties.  Dr.  Munger's  own 
county,  Clay,  rejected  the  opportunity. 

But  the  work  of  Munger,  Felt,  and  Kep- 
ford was  not  wholly  in  vain.  Down  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  older 
section,  there  were  two  counties  which 
voted  Yes  on  the  proposition  and  erected  the 
first  two  public  county  hospitals  in  America 
that  are  open  to  all  patients  and  to  all 
legally  qualified  practioners  of  medicine. 

In  Washington  County  the  moving  spirit 
was  Dr.  C.  A.  Boice.  He  secured  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Kepford  and  the  backing 
of  the  County  Medical  Society.  With  the 
help  of  Mr.  Marsh  W.  Bailey,  a  local  at- 
torney, he  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  one-mill 
tax  for  four  years  to  produce  a  building 
fund  and  to  be  decreased  later.     The  prop- 


osition was  carried  by  a  majority  of  784  at 
the  election  on  November  8,  19 10. 

A  plot  of  eleven  acres  was  presented  to 
the  county  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Perry 
Wells,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  here  the  pioneer  county 
hospital  was  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  first  board  of  trustees.  1 1  was  dedicated 
and  ready  for  occupancy  July  15,  191 2. 

Owing  to  the  generosity  of  churches, 
clubs,  lodges,  and  individuals  in  furnishing 
the  rooms,  the  board  was  able  to  spend  the 
entire  appropriation  of  about  $30,000  in 
construction  work.  The  hospital  is  80  x  40 
feet,  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  brick,  and 
stone,  and  is  absolutely  fireproof.  It  has 
three  stories  and  basement,  with  nineteen 
private  and  two  five-bed  rooms,  accom- 
modating twenty-nine  patients.  The  build- 
ing is  designed  to  furnish  sunlight  and 
adequate  ventilation  in  every  room.  Every 
room  has  telephone  and  electric  fan  con- 
nections, and  an  indirect  lighting  system  is 
used  throughout.  The  floors  are  of  ter- 
azzo  and  easily  cleaned.  Large,  light 
operating,  maternity,  and  sterilizing  rooms 
are  located  on  the  third  floor,  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  serviceable  appliances, 
including  two  portable  x-ray  machines.  On 
the  first  floor  is  a  clinical  laboratory. 
Dining-room,  kitchen,  and  storage  rooms 
are  in  the  basement,  presided  over  by  a 
graduate  in  domestic  science.  There  is  also 
an  elevator  shaft  in  which  an  elevator  is 
soon  to  be  installed.  Of  the  eleven  acres  of 
ground,  two  acres  are  in  garden,  which 
supplies  the  hospital  with  fresh  vegetables. 

On  November  7,  19 12,  a  Women's 
Auxiliary  to  the  Washington  County 
Hospital  was  organized  and  has  proved 
most  effective  in  furnishing  supplies,  etc. 
It  now  numbers  196  members. 

A  nurses'  training  school  is  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  hospital.  The  three- 
year  course  of  instruction  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Lectures  and  demon- 
strations are  given  by  the  nursing  staff  and 
physicians  from  September  to  June.  Dur- 
ing 191 3-14  there  were  two  pupils;  during 
19 1 4-1 5  there  have  been  five.  The  regular 
staff  consists  of  the  superintendent  and  two 
graduate  nurses. 
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The  first  year,  131  patients  and  nine 
infants  were  cared  for  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $8,700  to  the  county;  the  second  year 
256  patients  and  nineteen  infants  were 
cared  for  at  the  same  expense;  in  two  and 
a  half  years  the  total  had  grown  to  526 
patients.  The  first  year  the  deficit  was 
$3,920;  the  second  year  it  was  $1,957.  In 
a  year  or  two  more,  it  is  hoped,  the  hos- 
pital will  be  self-supporting. 

Already  the  Washington  County  hospital 
has  more  than  justified  its  existence. 
Many  patients  have  received  skilled  hospi- 
tal treatment  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  deprived  of  it,  and  incidentally  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  county  have 
been  growing  more  careful  and  efficient. 

In  near-by  Jefferson  County,  Dr.  James 
Frederick  Clarke  started  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign with  Mr.  Kepford's  assistance  early 
in  191 1  and  secured  the  support  of  the  local 
physicians.  A  special  election  was  held  on 
March  27th  and  the  county,  by  a  majority 
of  493,  voted  a  bond  issue  and  a  half-mill 
tax  for  ten  years.  A  board  of  seven  trus- 
tees— all  laymen — was  organized  April  4th. 
The  tax  levy  yielded  $27,000,  and  $4,200 
was  raised  by  subscription.  Equipment 
valued  at  $8,000  was  also  donated. 

The  building  was  erected  in  Fairfield,  the 
county  seat,  dedicated  September  17,  1912, 
and  opened  October  2d. 

In  size  and  equipment  the  Jefferson 
County  Hospital  is  similar  to  its  neighbor. 
It  is  a  three-story  building  with  accom- 
modations for  twenty-five  patients.  It  is 
not  entirely  fireproof  like  the  Washington 
County  Hospital,  but  in  addition  to  its 
neighbor's  equipment  in  operating,  steriliz- 
ing, and  laboratory  rooms  it  owns  a  $1,700 
x-ray  apparatus,  an  ambulance,  an  electric 
elevator,  and  a  sun  porch  for  winter  and 
summer  use.  Auxiliary  societies  have  been 
formed  and  they  furnish  supplies. 

The  nurses'  training  school  was  organized 
November  i,  19 12,  and  provides  a  three- 
year  course  leading  to  a  full  certificate.  A 
nine-room  cottage  was  rented  near  by  and 
furnished  as  living  quarters  for  the  two 
graduate  and  five  pupil  nurses.  The 
superintendent  lives  in  the  main  building. 

The  report  for  the  first  fifteen  months 
showed  296  patients  admitted,  and  twenty- 
six  births.     There  were  174  surgical  cases. 


The  earnings  for  the  period  were  $10,244 
and  the  expenses  $11,392,  so  that  the  net 
expense  to  the  county  for  maintenance  was 
only  a  little  more  than  $1,000. 

The  hospital  is  open  to  all  legal  practi- 
tioners in  the  county  on  an  equal  footing. 
The  board  of  trustees  have  complete  au- 
thority, and  there  is  an  advisory  committee 
of  three  physicians  chosen  by  the  County 
Medical  Society. 

These  two  hospitals  are  the  only  ones 
thus  far  that  have  been  established  under 
the  Munger  Law,  except  a  special  county 
tuberculosis  and  isolation  sanitarium  at 
Davenport,  Scott  County,  established" 
under  Mr.  Kepford's  direction.  It  was 
opened  July  4,  1914,  cost  $75,000,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  forty  patients.  Woodbury 
County  has  voted  $100,000  for  a  similar 
hospital  at  Sioux  City,  but  definite  action 
has  not  yet  been  taken.  Constructive 
agitation  is  now  being  carried  on  in  other 
counties. 

But  despite  the  tardiness  with  which 
Iowa  has  taken  advantage  of  its  county 
hospital  law,  the  Munger  idea  is  spreading. 
I  ndiana,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  North  Carolina 
have  all  passed  county  hospital  laws,  and 
New  York  has  a  township  hospital  law 
which  bears  the  Munger  earmarks.  South 
Dakota  and  one  or  two  other  states  are 
planning  to  take  early  action. 

In  January,  191 1,  Dr.  H.  O.  Hyatt  of 
Kinston,  N.  C,  started  an  agitation  for 
county  hospitals  by  writing  articles  for  the 
newspapers.  About  a  year  later  the 
Munger  law  was  passed  in  North  Carolina 
with  some  additions  looking  toward  a 
broad,  state-supervised,  county  health 
organization,  which  is  now  being  put  into 
operation  by  Dr.  Rankin,  head  of  the  state 
board  of  health. 

In  191 3,  after  consulting  with  Dr. 
Munger,  the  Texas  Board  of  Health  pre- 
pared a  bill  requiring  county  hospitals  in 
counties  which  include  cities  of  10,000 
population  or  more,  and  permitting  other 
counties  to  build  them.  This  law  was 
passed  and  was  put  into  operation  July  i, 
191 3.  In  one  year  four  counties  had  taken 
favorable  action — Bexar,  Tarrant,  Wichita, 
and  El  Paso. 

In  191 3  Representative  J.  W.  Carnahan 
of  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  introduced  a  bill 
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which  was  passed  in  March,  1913,  by  the 
Kansas  legislature.  It  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Munger  bill,  but  applies  only  to 
counties  of  less  than  40,000  population  or  all 
except  six  counties  which  include  large  cities. 

Indiana's  law  is  the  same  as  Iowa's  law 
except  that  provision  is  made  for  a  veterin- 
ary laboratory.  At  Columbus,  Ind.,  a 
movement  was  recently  launched  for  the 
building  of  a  $100,000  county  hospital. 

Thus  the  movement  is  growing.  ''  I  pre- 
dict," said  Dr.  Munger,  ''that  inside  of 
twenty  years  every  state  in  the  Union  will 
adopt  some  public  hospital  system  that 
will  offer  opportunities  to  all  in  the  state, 
including  the  rural  population,  and  that 
will  be  under  state  supervision." 

''What  is  America's  health  problem?"  he 
asks.  "  Briefly,  it  is  to  prevent  preventable 
disease,  cure  curable  disease,  relieve  suffer- 
ing, and  prolong  life.  Toward  the  solution 
of  this  problem  much  is  being  done  by 
states  and  cities  through  more  and  more 
efficient  health  departments.  But  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  of  natural 
environment,  rural  people  have  not  the 
same  opportunity  for  health  conservation 
that  urban  residents  have.     The  object  of 


the  county  hospital  law  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  rural  people  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  same  advantages  that  city 
people  have  in  dealing  with  accident  and 
disease." 

The  small  county  hospital  offers  trained 
care  and  good  facilities  near  at  hand,  the 
prompt  aid  that  o^'ten  saves  lives,  and  a 
short  journey  for  the  ill  or  injured.  It 
offers  its  advantages  at  half  the  cost  of 
equal  care  at  home.  It  offers  sunlight, 
pure  air,  freedom  from  smoke,  noise,  and 
dust,  and  the  individual  attention  of 
trained  nurses. 

The  public  hospital  is  no  longer  a  charity 
for  the  sick  poor;  it  is  a  public  requirement 
in  country  as  well  as  in  city.  It  is  no  longer 
a  house  of  mystery,  but  a  shelter  for  its  own 
proprietors.  Furthermore,  the  county  hos- 
pital may  be  made  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant work  in  the  dissemination  of 
hygienic  knowledge. 

This  is  the  big  movement  that  an  Iowa 
country  doctor  has  started.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  other  movements  looking  toward 
the  better  organization  of  country  life  in 
America — in  all  its  social,  educational,  and 
economic  phases. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  COUNTY  LIBRARIES 

HOW    VAN    WERT    COUNTY,    O.,   HAS   SOLVED    THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE   DISTRIBUTION 

OF  GOOD    READING    AMONG    ISOLATED    RURAL    COMMUNITIES    BY    MEANS   OF    A 

COUNTY    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    WITH     BRANCHES     IN     THE     COUNTRY    STORES 

AND    COLLECTIONS    OF    BOOKS    IN    THE    COUNTRY    SCHOOLS 


IT  IS  doubtful  if  5  per  cent,  of  our  total 
population  ever  read  books  or  maga- 
zines. In  our  more  progressive  cities 
the  percentage  of  readers  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  efforts  of 
municipal  public  libraries  to  serve  the 
people,  but  in  the  country — representing 
about  55  per  cent,  of  our  population — the 
average  often  falls  frightfully  near  to  zero. 
"  Much  more  than  half  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  United  States  live  in  the 
open  country  and  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  out  of  the  reach  of  the  city  libraries," 
declares  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner   of   Education.     "Probably 


70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country  have  no  access  to  any  adequate 
collection  of  books  or  to  a  public  reading 
room.  In  only  about  one  third  of  the 
counties  of  the  United  States  is  there  a 
library  of  5,000  volumes  or  more.  In  only 
about  100  of  these  do  the  village  and 
country  people  have  free  use  of  the 
libraries.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  the  people  who  need  help  most  and 
who  would  be  most  benefited  by  it  have 
been  neglected." 

Only  one  hundred  rural  reading  depots  in 
the  United  States  that  are  really  doing 
their  job!     One  hundred  libraries  to  serve 
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fifty  million  people!  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
not  one  American  in  twenty  is  a  reader?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  publishers  fmd  the 
problem  of  distribution  increasingly  diffi- 
cult? Is  it  strange  that  the  national 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  American 
Library  Association,  not  to  mention  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  his  advisers,  should  have 
awakened  at  last  to  the  crying  need  for  ru- 
ral libraries? 

In  New  England,  and  to  some  extent 
elsewhere,  endowed  village  libraries  are  a 
common  solution  of  the  problem;  but  they 
presuppose  the  existence — or  death — of  a 
benefactor,  and  through  them  the  town  be- 
comes an  object  of  philanthropy  and  pater- 
nalism, which  is  not  a  system  to  be  ad- 
vocated or  extended  if  we  have  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  American  democracy  The 
little  local  subscription  library,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  too  weak  and  too  narrow  in  its 
scope  to  offer  a  general  solution,  and  the 
taxable  property  of  most  country  towns 
and  villages  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  support  good  public  libraries  unaided. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  central 
library  owned  by  county  or  township, 
according  to  local  conditions,  and  operating 
an  adequate  number  of  rural  branches  or 
sub-stations  to  insure  direct  contact  with 
all  the  people.  The  county  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  the  ideal  library  unit, 
though  there  are  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  township  or  some  other  unit 
would  be  preferable.  In  Wyoming,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  counties  larger  than  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  but  their  population 
may  be  smaller  than  that  of  a  New  York 
township.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  the  term  "county  library"  may  be 
changed  to  "township  library"  where  local 
conditions  demand  the  more  restricted  unit. 

"  The  only  help  for  all,"  says  Dr.  Claxton, 
"is  in  the  county  library,  supported  by 
taxes  levied  on  all  the  taxable  property  of 
the  county,  managed  by  trained  librarians, 
and  having  branches  in  all  the  towns, 
villages,  and  schools  of  the  county."  For 
poor  counties  there  should  be  state  aid. 

California  is  at  present  the  leader  in  this 
field  with  twenty-seven  active  county 
libraries,  most  of  them  established  since 
1 910.  County  library  laws  have  also  been 
passed    in    Ohio,    Wyoming,    Wisconsin, 


Minnesota,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Nebraska,  New  York,  and 
Iowa.  All  but  three  of  these  states  provide 
for  a  county  tax.  I  n  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  the  county  commissioners 
are  permitted  to  make  appropriations  which 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  a  limit 
of  §500  annually.  The  movement  has  also 
taken  root  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Texas, 
and  early  action  is  expected  in  a  few  other 
states.  Minnesota  has  eleven  county  li- 
braries, Wyoming  nine,  and  Ohio  eight,  the 
other  states  following  with  fewer.  School 
district  libraries  are  receiving  the  greatest 
encouragement  and  most  adequate  support 
in  Oregon.  In  Indiana  the  township  has 
been  generally  adopted  for  rural  library 
organization. 

Many  of  these  states  have  passed  their 
laws  and  started  the  county  library  move- 
ment within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  so 
that  it  might  be  considered  too  early  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
plan  were  it  not  for  the  striking  success  of 
three  or  four  county  libraries  in  the  Middle 
West,  of  which  the  one  at  Van  Wert,  O., 
was  the  pioneer  and  is  still  perhaps  the  best 
example.  Started  nearly  ten  years  before 
the  birth  of  the  California  movement,  it  has 
been  actively  and  comprehensively  serving 
an  entire  rural  county  since  January  i,  1901, 
and  has  raised  the  proportion  of  readers 
among  its  constituency  from  the  deadly  $ 
per  cent,  to  at  least  55  per  cent.,  and  prob- 
ably much  more.  The  population  of  Van 
Wert  County  is  about  30,000.  In  19 14 
there  were  more  than  16,000  borrowers. 
More  than  92,000  books  were  circulated. 

How  have  such  results  been  obtained? 
Van  Wert,  though  particularly  favored  in 
some  few  respects,  has  done  nothing  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  average  rural  county, 
South,  East,  or  West.  The  county  lies  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio.  Its  406 
square  miles  are  divided  into  twelve  town- 
ships. Its  population,  when  the  1910 
census  was  taken,  was  29,119,  mostly 
Americans  of  English,  German,  and  Welsh 
descent,  besides  about  400  Negroes  of  the 
more  industrious  type.  It  is  a  strictly 
rural  county,  containing  only  two  towns  of 
more  than  1,000  inhabitants,  the  largest 
being  Van  Wert  with  about  8,000.  There 
is  no  large  city  near,  and  the  county  is  pre- 
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dominantly  agricultural.  Of  its  259,497 
acres,  229,580  are  under  cultivation.  Con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  population  live 
on  farms.  So  much  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  field. 

The  library  movement  had  its  modest  be- 
ginnings in  1 89 1,  when  a  dozen  ladies  in  the 
little  city  of  Van  Wert  organized  a  reading- 
room  association.  In  1893  this  had  become 
a  subscription  library,  and  the  Van  Wert 
Library  Association  was  incorporated.  By 
1894  they  had  accumulated  600  books  and 
a  fund  of  $600  and  they  decided  to  throw 
open  their  library  to  the  public.  A  room 
was  hired  and  was  opened  in  September, 
1894,  with  a  librarian  in  charge. 

In  1896  the  City  Council  voted  a  tax  levy 
of  three  tenths  of  a  mill  for  the  library, 
which  netted  $5  59  a  year,  and  it  was  made  a 
free  city  library.  There  were  still  only 
1,400  books,  and  money  was  needed  for 
more,  so  that  the  Library  Association  con- 
tinued to  raise  funds  by  solicitation  and  by 
giving  entertainments. 

One  of  the  most  generous  and  constant 
patrons  of  the  library  was  Mr.  John  San- 
ford  Brumback,  a  Van  Wert  merchant  and 
banker  who  had  grown  up  and  prospered 
with  the  community.  He  became  vitally 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  library  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  extending  its  activities 
and  benefits  to  include  not  only  the  town  of 
Van  Wert,  but  the  entire  county.  He  de- 
veloped the  outline  of  a  plan  for  a  county 
library  and  considered  the  erection  of  a 
building  adequate  for  this  purpose,  but  fail- 
ing health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  out  his  intention. 

Mr.  Brumback  died  in  December,  1897, 
leaving  a  will  in  which  he  provided  for  the 
erection  of  a  substantial  library  building  on 
the  condition  that  none  of  his  heirs — two 
sons  and  two  daughters — should  raise  any 
objection.  They  not  only  voted  unani- 
mously to  accept  this  provision,  but  actively 
set  about  to  carry  out  their  father's  wishes. 
They  drew  up  a  contract  to  be  entered  into 
by  the  Brumback  heirs,  the  Library  Associ- 
ation, the  city  of  Van  Wert,  and  the  county 
commissioners,  providing  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  by  the  heirs  and  its  donation 
to  the  county,  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  county  to  support  the  library  by  a  half- 
mill  tax,  the  turning  over  to  the  county  of 


the  books  and  property  of  the  Library 
Association,  and  the  permission  of  the  city 
to  erect  the  building  in  its  central  park.  It 
further  provided  for  the  management  of  the 
library  by  a  non-partisan  board  of  trustees, 
two  to  be  appointed  by  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation, three  by  the  county  commissioners, 
and  two  by  the  Brumback  heirs,  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Van  Wert  City  to  make  the 
appointments  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
parties  failing  to  do  so.  The  trustees  were 
to  serve  for  overlapping  terms  of  three 
years  each. 

This  proposal  was  promptly  accepted  by 
the  city  of  Van  Wert  and  by  the  Library 
Association.  The  county  commissioners 
were  unable  legally  to  do  so,  and  Mr.Orville 
S.  Brumback,  one  of  the  heirs  and  a  former 
member  of  the  state  legislature  from  Toledo, 
prepared  a  bill  making  it  lawful  for  Ohio 
county  commissioners  to  bind  their  counties 
to  the  support  of  libraries  by  taxation. 
This  bill  was  introduced  March  25,  1898.  Its 
passage  was  vigorously  urged  by  the  Pomona 
Grange  and  other  organizations  of  Van  Wert 
County  and  it  became  a  law  April  26,  1898. 
This  was  the  first  effective  county  library 
law  to  be  passed  in  the  United  States. 

Some  opposition  to  the  tax  arose  in  the 
county  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
scope  of  the  plan,  but  this  soon  disappeared 
and  on  July  30,  1898,  the  county  com- 
missioners voted  to  sign  the  contract  and  to 
levy  the  half-mill  tax. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Brumback  Li- 
brary was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on 
July  18,  1899.  It  was  a  big  day  for  Van 
Wert.  Business  houses  closed  their  doors 
and  the  whole  community  turned  out.  The 
streets  were  gay  with  bunting  and  hundreds 
of  country  people  drove  in  to  witness  the 
parade  and  listen  to  the  speeches.  And  it 
was  a  big  day  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  too,  for  Van  Wert  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  an  institution  that  some  day  will 
probably  extend  over  the  entire  Nation. 

The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  §50,000 — a  substantial  stone  struc- 
ture, with  steel-truss,  tile-covered  roofs. 
The  commodious  interior  provided  space 
for  40,000  volumes,  and  included  a  main 
reading  room,  two-story  stack,  basement, 
and  rooms  for  the  librarian  and  the  trustees, 
and  for  juvenile  and  reference  works. 
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The  Brumback  Library  was  dedicated 
January  i,  1901,  and  was  opened  to  the 
pubhc  on  January  28th.  Thus  a  building 
and  a  hbrary  of  1,800  volumes  became 
county  property  before  a  cent  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  had  been  spent.  The  first 
year  $5,000  was  available  for  new  books  and 
running  expenses.  Since  then  this  amount 
has  been  increased,  but  in  recent  years  the 
county  has  not  been  called  upon  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  sum  allowed  by  law.  In 
1913  the  total  expenditures  of  the  library 
amounted  to  $8,500. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  library  the 
trustees  engaged  a  trained  library  organizer. 
Miss  Janet  M.  Green  of  Chicago,  to  put  into 
operation  a  circulation  system  and  to  cata- 
logue the  1,800  books  turned  over  by  the 
Library  Association.  After  the  first  of  the 
year  2,700  more  volumes  were  purchased 
and  a  permanent  librarian  was  engaged. 

The  first  borrower's  card  was  made  out  to 
Mrs.  Brumback,  widow  of  the  donor  of  the 
building.  Scores  of  patrons  came  in  the 
first  day,  and  in  three  days  about  300  books 
had  been  drawn  out.  One  farmer  drove  in 
eleven  miles  with  a  list  of  books  that  he 
wanted  to  read. 

As  soon  as  the  work  of  the  central  library 
waswell  underway  the  trustees  turned  their 
attention  to  the  task  of  extending  its  bene- 
fits throughout  the  county.  They  found 
no  precedents  for  their  work,  no  model  to 
guide  them.  It  was  their  duty  to  provide 
reading  for  all  the  residents  of  the  county, 
however  remote  from  the  county  seat,  and 
they  realized  that  Mahomet  would  not 
come  to  the  mountain:  the  mountain  must 
go  to  Mahomet. 

The  establishment  of  sub-stations  or 
branch  libraries  was  the  logical  procedure, 
and  the  first  steps  were  taken  early  in  1901 . 
The  town  of  Willshire,  one  of  the  most  re- 
mote points  in  the  county,  was  the  first  to 
receive  a  collection  of  books.  On  February 
19th  about  100  volumes  were  installed  in  a 
bookcase  in  a  Willshire  hardware  store. 
Other  branches  were  established  as  rapidly 
as  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made, 
not  only  in  the  towns  but  at  convenient 
cross-roads  points.  The  books  were  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  storekeepers  and  post- 
masters, who  at  first  performed  their  duties 
as  branch  librarians  without  pay.     In  a  few 


months,  however,  it  was  decided  that  the 
work  would  be  better  done  and  necessary 
requirements  could  be  more  freely  exacted 
of  the  branch  custodians  if  they  should  re- 
ceive a  small  salary.  The  trustees  con- 
sequently voted  to  pay  $50  a  year  to  each 
in  semi-annual  instalments. 

During  1901  an  experimental  system  was 
devised  for  passing  on  the  collections  from 
station  to  station,  and  1,000  books  were 
purchased  for  the  branches,  to  be  returned 
to  the  shelves  of  the  central  library  after 
going  the  rounds.  This  plan  was  soon 
modified  so  that  each  branch  librarian  must 
return  his  collection  to  the  central  library 
for  inspection,  repairs,  and  recording  before 
it  was  sent  to  the  next  station.  A  date 
schedule  was  carefully  worked  out  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results.  A  total  of  2,800 
volumes  were  sent  to  the  nine  branches 
established  the  first  year. 

At  the  end  of  1901  the  library  owned 
6,750  volumes,  and  the  average  circulation 
for  the  year  was  107  books  a  day. 

In  1902  other  branches  were  established 
and  an  assistant  librarian  was  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  this  department.  Still  more 
branches  were  opened  in  1903  and  1904,  and 
the  system  and  the  schedules  of  distribution 
were  improved.  In  1906  another  lot  of 
2,000  books  was  purchased  for  the  branches 
and  in  1908  a  system  of  circulating  periodi- 
cals through  the  stations  was  introduced. 
This  system  was  improved  in  1910,  so  that 
now  the  farmers  of  Van  Wert  County  have 
the  privilege  of  reading  with  a  fair  degree  of 
regularity  such  publications  as  Harper's, 
Scribner's,  The  Century,  The  World's 
Work,  and  St.  Nicholas. 

There  are  now  fifteen  active  branches, 
geographically  well  distributed,  located  at 
Willshire,  Ohio  City,  Convoy,  Middle  Point, 
Venedocia,  Cavett,  Dasie,  Wetsel,  Glen- 
more,  Converse,  Scott,  Dixon,  Wren,  Elgin, 
and  in  the  public  library  at  Delphos. 

Not  to  go  too  deeply  into  the  details  of 
the  distribution  system  and  date  schedules, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  sixteen  boxes  of 
about  125  books  each  are  kept  constantly  in 
service,  four  of  which  are  renewed  each 
year.  At  the  larger  stations  these  are 
regularly  supplemented  by  additional  col- 
lections. Each  box  contains  a  balanced 
collection  of  juvenile,  fiction,  and  general 
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works,  for  which  the  branch  custodians  are 
responsible  until  their  return.  Each 
station  is  supplied  with  a  bookcase,  cards, 
printed  lists,  and  other  accessories. 

The  efforts  of  the  Brumback  Library  to 
encourage  reading  in  the  remotest  sections 
of  the  county  have  borne  gratifying  fruit. 
By  this  means  scores  of  isolated  families 
have  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  world's 
best  thought.  Hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  previously  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  good  reading,  have  been 
reached  and  influenced  by  this  rational,  tax- 
supported  agency. 

Another  development  of  the  extension 
work  of  the  Brumback  Library  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  schools.  The  work  of 
the  rural  schools  and  the  schools  of  the 
small  towns  of  the  county,  resulting  in  a 
circulation  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
branches,  is  now  an  important  element  in  the 
activities  of  the  library  and  is  cared  for  in  a 
special  department  under  a  special  assistant. 

In  1902  a  request  came  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Van  Wert  city  school  for 
teachers'  cards.  The  request  was  granted 
and  the  privilege  was  extended  to  all  the 
teachers  in  the  county.  Clergymen  and 
other  special  workers  are  now  included.  By 
the  end  of  1903  fifty-two  teachers'  cards 
had  been  issued. 

In  1907  the  total  number  of  special  cards 
registered  numbered  192,  and  many  of  the 
county  schools  used  collections  ranging 
from  ten  to  fifty  books.  A  special  county 
school  collection  of  678  volumes  was 
established  and  was  supplemented  by  more 
than  three  hundred  volumes  from  the 
central  library. 

This  department  became  more  and  more 
popular,  and  in  191 2  sixty-seven  school 
libraries  were  in  use,  and  the  school  col- 
lection had  been  increased  to  3,200  volumes. 
The  circulation  showed  a  gain  of  8,500  in 
one  year.  During  191 3  more  than  4,200 
volumes  were  lent  to  teachers  in  the 
county,  and  by  191 5  ninety  of  the  113 
schools  outside  of  Van  Wert  city  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
school  libraries,  representing  more  than 
2,900  unregistered  borrowers. 


A  new  law  in  Ohio  requires  that  every  ru- 
ral school  in  the  state  shall  have  a  collection 
of  at  least  fifty  books,  so  that  all  113  of  the 
Van  Wert  county  schools  will  now  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Brum- 
back Library,  affecting  6,000  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  rural  schools  the  city 
schools  have  been  served.  The  library  is 
regularly  used  for  reference  by  the  340 
high  school  pupils,  and  a  reading  course  is 
now  a  high-school  requirement. 

In  the  other  city  schools,  a  carefully 
selected  collection  of  ten  volumes  is  placed 
in  each  of  the  sixteen  rooms  representing  the 
first  four  grades,  and  the  books  are  lent 
by  the  teachers  to  the  children  for  home 
reading.  These  collections  are  exchanged 
every  two  months.  During  last  school  year 
the  circulation  on  these  160  books  was  4,332, 
or  twenty-seven  circulations  for  each  book. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Brumback 
Library  at  all  times  to  have  a  trained 
librarian  at  its  head.  The  staff  now  Ih- 
cludes  five  efficient  workers  besides  the 
janitor.  They  act  not  only  as  library  oper- 
atives but  as  missionaries  of  good  reading 
throughout  the  county,  answering  '  all 
manner  of  inquiries,  addressing  teachers*^ 
institutes,  and  visiting  the  schools'  aiid 
branch  stations. 

The  library  now  owns  25,897  volu'rriese' 
The  total  circulation  for  19 14  was  92,626', 
including  46,432  for  the  central  library, 
15,368  for  the  branches,  and  25,844  for  the 
county  schools.  The  total  showed  a  net 
gain  of  1,173  over  19 13.  Total  number  of 
borrowers,  16,197. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Brumback 
Library  Van  Wert  County  has  experienced 
an  awakening  all  along  the  line.  Good 
county  pikes,  county  parks,  a  county  fair,  a 
county  hospital,  and  a  county  Chautauqua 
are  among  the  evidences  of  its  progressive- 
ness.  To  these  are  soon  to  be  added  an 
endowed  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  an  en- 
dowed county  Y.  W.  C.  A.  '■''■■■'■ 

Van  Wert  County  has  provided  for  its 
most  isolated  citizens  an  open  road  to  the 
world  of  books.  Its  achievement  is  an  en^ 
couragement  to  the  friends  of  popular 
education  in  America. 


"COMBINATION  SALESMEN"  AND  RED 
TAPE  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

BY 

WALTER  F.  WYMAN 

The  World's  Work  will  publish  every  month  an  article  dealing  with  the  concrete 
problems  of  the  increase  in  our  export  trade.  The  magazine  is  led  to  do  this  by  the  evident 
widespread  interest  shown  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  possibilities  of  export  trade, 
and  the  specific  interest  in  this  subject  shown  by  the  readers  of  this  magazine  in  the  answers 
to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  a  group  of  subscribers,  most  of  whom  are  not  directly  connected 
with  manufacturing  or  exporting,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. — The  Editors. 


IN  A  recent  letter  a  manufacturer  in 
Missouri  raises  the  question  of  red 
tape  in  exporting  and  the  advisability 
of  several  firms  employing  one  sales- 
man to  represent  them  in  foreign 
markets. 

"We  have  been  investigating/'  he  says, 
"the  question  of  selling  goods  in  South 
America  and  have  been  repeatedly  urged  to 
join  with  other  manufacturers  in  sending  a 
salesman  there  by  various  trade  institutions 
of  which  we  are  members. 

"We  had  practically  decided  to  do  this 
against  our  best  judgment  when  we 
happened  to  learn  through  a  personal 
friend  that  another  American  manu- 
facturer, who  was  selling  a  large  amount  of 
goods  in  these  countries,  was  doing  so  at  a 
loss,  proved  by  the  fact  that  certain  goods, 
which  we  certainly  can  make  as  cheaply  as 
he  can,  were  being  sold  at  exactly  what  they 
cost  our  factory  to  manufacture. 

"We  have  always  understood  that  this 
manufacturer  was  considered  to  have  a 
profitable  export  trade,  and  this  was  the 
main  reason  why  we  were  willing  to  consider 
the  joint  salesman  idea. 

"Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  this 
competitor  (in  justice  to  him  it  must  be  said 
he  does  not  throw  away  money  at  home) 
should  see  any  future  profit  in  selling  at 
present  at  a  loss?"     .     .     . 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple, 
and  it  is  only  because  Americans  as  a  rule 
envelope  export  trade  in  an  air  of  mystery 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  questioner. 

The  goods  mentioned  consist  largely  of 


imported  materials  shipped  in  imported 
containers,  on  both  of  which  there  is  a 
heavy  duty.  As  the  duty  is  imposed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  goods  are  to  be  used  in 
this  country,  it  follows  that  when  the  goods 
are  exported  the  duty  is  returned. 

By  what  is  known  as  "drawback,"  the 
exporter  obtains  a  refund  of  99  per  cent,  of 
the  duty  paid,  which  permits  him  to  com- 
pete on  even  terms,  so  far  as  freedom  from 
duty  is  concerned,  with  foreign  com- 
petitors. While,  therefore,  the  competitor 
was  apparently  selling  at  a  loss,  he  was 
really  enjoying  a  fair  profit. 

In  considering  the  use  of  combination 
salesmen,  as  in  all  export  matters,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  exporting  as  a  purely 
commonsense  proposition.  There  is  no- 
thing dark,  deep,  or  mysterious  about  it. 
The  very  people  who  make  it  a  means  of 
livelihood  will  be  the  first  to  admit  it, 
but  it  does  require  a  willingness  to  em- 
ploy the  best  business  judgment  and  as 
great  an  expenditure  as  would  insure 
success  at   home. 

Because  it  is  advisable  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  people  to  whom  one  is  selling, 
(just  as  a  salesman  in  a  big  city  would  not 
use  the  same  arguments  with  a  corner 
grocer  that  he  would  with  the  buyer  of  a 
huge  chain  of  stores),  export  trade  should 
never  be  a  plaything.  It  requires  the  best 
intelligence  of  any  business  to  secure  the 
best  results,  and  unless  a  firm  is  willing  to 
train  its  employees  to  realize  that  details 
are  important  and  the  goal  worth  reaching 
it  had  far  better  confine  its  endeavors  to 
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territory  where  they  would  insist  on  the 
correctness  of  similar  beliefs. 

Probably  no  one  method  of  securing 
foreign  sales  can  claim  such  ardent  ad- 
vocates and  at  the  same  time  irate  op- 
ponents as  the  use  of  a  ''joint"  or  ''com- 
bination "  salesman.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  combination  salesmen  are 
jewels  beyond  price  and  very  often  secure 
for  the  firms  they  represent  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  their  goods  while  keeping  the  ex- 
pense down  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  worst  are  the  most  fraudulent  of 
frauds,  some  of  whom  not  only  cause 
monetary  losses  to  the  firms  they  "mis- 
represent," but  destroy  the.  reputation  of 
the  firms  as  well. 

The  ideal  combination  salesman  is  one 
who,  after  repeated  trips  over  foreign 
territory,  builds  up  a  demand  for  six  or 
eight  allied  products  each  of  which  helps 
sell  the  others  and  all  of  which  appeal  to  the 
same  general  class  of  merchants. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  a  salesman 
to  secure  a  greater  volume  of  business  than 
individual  representatives  for  the  six  firms, 
simply  because  he  is  able  to  supply  com- 
plete equipment  and  not  merely  a  section. 
Furthermore,  his  own  reputation  is  an 
asset  for  all  the  goods  he  sells,  and  will 
ensure  trial  orders  for  anything  that  he 
recommends. 

Of  the  fraudulent  type  of  combination 
salesman  the  most  audacious  spends  the 
bulk  of  his  time  in  the  United  States  going 
from  firm  to  firm  and  by  his  knowledge, 
acquired  in  one  or  more  foreign  trips,  is  able 
to  put  up  a  convincing  and  interesting 
argument  for  undertaking  export  trade  and 
for  employing  him  as  one  of  the  sales  staff. 
There  are  two  variations  at  this  stage,  the 
first  of  which  is  actually  to  leave  the 
country  representing  as  many  manu- 
facturers as  possible  (in  one  case  ninety) 
and  disposing  in  the  first  city  of  the  samples 
of  all  except  the  easiest  goods  to  sell.  Later 
he  would  present  in  each  city  only  the  goods 
which  particularly  appealed,  meanwhile 
making  up  by  voluminous  reports  any  lack 
of  orders  for  the  other  products.  Thus  he 
would  keep  up  the  stream  of  weekly  expense 
accounts,  which,  no  matter  how  many  firms 
are  contributing,  is  "one-sixth,"  as  for 
some    unknown    reason    these    fraudulent 


export  salesmen  almost  invariably  claim 
that  they  will  handle  only  six  lines  and 
divide  the  expenses  equally. 

The  second  variation  of  the  fraudulent 
system  is  to  refuse  any  advance  for  expenses 
or  commission,  leaving  that  to  be  paid  on 
the  return  from  a  year's  trip  and  payable 
only  after  the  firms  concerned  have 
collected  the  money  from  goods  sold.  After 
the  contract  has  been  duly  signed  the 
traveler  points  out  the  fact  that  there  are 
commercial  license  fees  in  practically  every 
country  he  will  visit,  that  a  modest  mini- 
mum would  be  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  naturally  he  can- 
not be  expected  to  advance  these  besides 
advancing  his  own  expenses.  The  argu- 
ment appears  logical  and  a  number  of  firms 
have  actually  contributed  from  fifty  to 
several  hundred  dollars  to  the  inventor  of 
this  fraudulent  scheme. 

The  defense  against  a  fraudulent  en- 
deavor of  this  kind  lies  in  looking  at  the 
proposals  in  the  broad  daylight  of  common 
sense,  unobscured  by  any  "export"  dreams. 

The  references  of  the  combination  sales- 
man should  be  examined  and  the  names  of 
every  firm  whose  goods  he  has  ever  handled 
requested.  With  these,  and  the  natural 
exchange  of  letters,  as  well  as  application 
to  the  leading  export  organizations  for 
corroboration,  it  is  almost  certain  that  any 
illicit  endeavor  will  be  detected.  In  the 
case  of  the  combination  salesman  who 
desires  advance  for  fees,  a  simple  defense 
could  be  to  advise  him  that  you  will  cable 
the  amount  to  the  American  consul  at 
each  port,  asking  the  latter  to  relea^se 
the  money  on  proof  of  identity  and  proof 
that  payment  was  requested  by  the  local 
authorities. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  legitimate 
export  traveler  to  report  cases  of  combi- 
nation salesmen  carrying  thirty  or  forty 
sample  trunks,  of  which  they  bring  into  the 
cities  visited  only  the  ones  whose  contents 
they  find  are  best  sellers  after  they  have 
made  a  trip  around  town. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  fraudulent 
salesman  can  obtain  recommendations  from 
the  goods  which  sell  most  easily,  and  it  is 
this  reason  which  makes  it  essential  in  in- 
vestigating a  combination  salesman  to  do  so 
most  thoroughly. 
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A  manufacturer  in  Columbus,  O.,  came 
as  near  solving  the  combination  salesman 
problem  as  is  perhaps  possible,  by  convert- 
ing to  the  export  idea  five  non-competing 
manufacturers  of  goods  which  appealed  to 
general  merchants  and  offering  to  secure  a 
capable  salesman  who  was  to  receive  three 
weeks'  training  at  each  plant  before  leaving 
on  a  year's  trip  to  the  Far  East.  He  was 
careful  to  select  goods  which  did  not  de- 
mand a  great  amount  of  time  for  presenta- 
tion and  ones  which  would  not  compare  un- 
favorably with  one  another  in  import- 
ance. To  familiarize  the  salesman  with 
export  matters,  he  secured  the  services 
of  an  experienced  export  man  in  Col- 
umbus while  each  manufacturer  attended 
to  the  coaching  on  his  particular  pro- 
duct. The  plan  was  successful  and  other 
combination  salesmen  are  being  trained 
by  these  firms. 

It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that 
the  individual  salesman  is  the  most  power- 
ful merchandising  force  and  the  most 
economical  for  the  great  majority  of  firms, 
but  many  firms  can  be  well  served  by  a 
combination  salesman,  and  any  firm  unable 
to  see  a  profit  on  an  exclusive  direct  repre- 
sentative should  carefully  consider  the  use 
of  a  joint  salesman  to  bring  back  orders. 

Another  matter  causes  much  needless 
perplexity  and  some  unjustified  irritation  to 
many  Americans  when  they  first  enter  the 
field  of  export  trade.  They  complain 
bitterly  of  what  they  term  the  "senseless 
red  tape"  that  is  involved  in  the  transact- 
ing of  foreign  business.  An  illustration  of 
the  paradoxical  mental  attitude  of  manu- 
facturers toward  domestic  and  export  trade 
was  shown  at  a  convention  in  New  York, 
where  one  manufacturer  from  Detroit  spoke 
with  contempt  of  a  competitor  who 
violated,  in  ignorance,  the  Brooks  Law  in 
New  York  State,  which  requires  net  con- 
tents to  be  marked  on  each  packing  case, 
but  asserting:  ''We  ought  to  clean  up  those 
niggers  down  South.  They  fined  me  two 
hundred  dollars  in  Venezuela  because  we 
invoiced  as  quarts  a  shipment  of  'five  to 
the  gallon'  bottles." 

The  very  firms  that  are  the  first  to  refer 
to  their  attorneys  any  questions  arising 
from  business  in  a  new  state  in  the  Union 


are  often  the  ones  to  assume  that  even 
peculiar  statutes  of  their  own  state  apply  to 
every  foreign  country,  and  yet,  by  a 
singular  perversity,  assert  "exporting  is 
different"  and  endeavor  to  make  profits  by 
methods  which  have  proved  deficit  makers 
in  every  century. 

A  firm  which  by  direct  violation  of  the 
request  of  a  purchaser  in  Calcutta  caused 
him  to  lose  fifty  dollars  refused  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  claiming  that  they  had 
invoiced  the  goods  exactly  as  they  would  at 
home;  and  yet  that  very  firm  was  daily  in- 
voicing goods  for  large  domestic  corpora- 
tions on  forms  furnished  by  these  customers 
which  involved  far  more  work  and  a  far 
more  radical  procedure  than' the  simple  re- 
quest for  the  correct  grouping  of  itemxS  of 
the  Calcutta  merchant,  which  request  they 
wilfully  disregarded. 

There  is  red  tape  to  export,  but  there  is 
red  tape  in  domestic  business,  and  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  when  the  various  inspec- 
tions and  investigations  of  civic,  state,  and 
national  nature  and  the  various  returns  in- 
volved in  corporations,  income  tax,  em- 
ployer's liability,  and  kindred  formalities 
are  considered,  exporting  will  show  less 
red  tape  than  will  a  similar  volume  of  do- 
mestic business. 

Nor  is  it  a  necessary  corollary  that  ex- 
port red  tape  is  expensive.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  export  business,  with  its  at- 
tendant formalities,  are  being  handled  by 
low  priced  clerks,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge,  not  of  judgment,  and  this 
knowledge,  once  recorded,  involves  the 
simplest  kind  of  clerical  work. 

Such  formalities  as  "certificates  of 
origin"  and  "consular  declarations"  sound 
formidable,  but  the  first  is  usually  a  rubber 
stamp  and  the  signature  of  some  au- 
thorized employee,  while  the  latter  is 
hardly  more  than  the  typing  of  a  few  lines 
copied  from  a  correct  record. 

The  fear  of  the  complications  of  drafts  in 
connection  with  foreign  shipments  has  led  a 
number  of  firms  to  act  against  their  own 
best  interests,  whereas  it  would  have  in- 
volved less  than  a  minute's  work  to  fill  out 
the  drafts,  and  the  rest  of  the  "  complicated 
procedure"  is  to  attach  them  to  other 
papers  already  prepared  and  turn  them 
over  to  a  local  bank  for  mailing. 
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AN    AERIAL    FERRY 
I'or  transporting  automobiles  across  a  river  in  New  Mexico 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  CABLEWAY 

ACABLEWAY  across  a  river  in  New 
Mexico  has  been  erected  for  the 
transportation  of  automobiles.  The 
cable  method,  in  this  case,  was  found  to  be 
much  more  practical  than  ferrying,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  shore  on  either  side.     The 

automobiles  are 
carried  on  a  plat- 
form which  is 
suspended  from 
the  cables  and 
which  is  moved 
from  bank  to  bank 
by  a  system  of 
ropes  and  pulleys. 
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a  shifting  rod,  operated  by  opening  or  clos- 
ing the  hand,  without  reversing  the  direction 
of  the  driving  handle.  The  handles  are  ad- 
justable, and  by  means  of  an  adjustable 
foot-plate  the  machine  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  so  that  when  the  hooks  arc  adjusted 
the  spindle  will  be  in  a  horizontal  position 
at  all  times.  Also,  the  rail  clamp  is  easily 
adjustable  for  rails 
of  diflerent  width. 


HAND-OPER- 
ATED BOND- 
ING   DRILL 
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A  NEW  BONDING  DRILL 

Designed     to   be   operated 
solely  by  hand  power 


HE  bond- 
ing drill 
shown 
here  has  t  wo 
speeds,  the  move- 
ment of  the  bit 
forward  and  back- 
ward being  ef- 
fected by  means  of 


A    PORTABLE 
SEARCHLIGHT 

A  SEARCH- 
LI  G  H  T 
which  can 
easily  be  carried 
on  a  man's  back 
is  a  novel  and  use- 
ful invention  made 
in  Sweden  and 
widely  used  by  the 
Germans  in  their 
campaigns  in  the 
present  war.  The 
ease  with  which 
the  searchlight 
may  be  trans- 
ported rapidly 
from  place  to  place 


A    HUMAN    TORCH 

A  portable  searchlight  used 

in  the  German  Army 
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THE      GLARIMETER 
A  device  which  measures  accurately  the  gloss  of  paper 


renders  the  invention,  in  a  night  attack^ 
particularly  valuable  either  for  an  attack- 
ing party  or  in  defense  against  an  attack. 


MEASURING  THE  GLOSS  OF  PAPER 

THE  recognition  of  gloss  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  paper  makes  it  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  have  some 
accurate  way  of  measuring  it,  and  an  in- 
strument, recently  devised  for  the  Forest 


Products  Laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  accomplishes 
the  purpose. 

The  machine,  which  is  called  the  "  glari- 
meter,"  consists  of  a  tube  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  a  small  polarizing  prism  of 
the  "Lippich''  type,  and  by  its  side  a  piece 
of  light  smoked  glass.  At  the  upper  end  is  a 
Nicol  prism,  so  mounted  that  it  can  be 
rotated  and  its  position  read  accurately. 
The  light  comes  from  a  small  window, 


ON    A    GLOSSY    SURFACE 

Showing  how  glare  diminishes  the  contrast  between 

black  letters  and  white  paper 


ON    A    DULL    SURFACE 

Showing   how  the   black  printed    letters  staad  om 
from  the  dull-faced  paper 
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behind  which  is  a  tungsten  lamp,  and  falls 
on  the  paper  at  an  angle  of  57  degrees. 
When  the  Lippich  prism  is  so  set  that  it 
excludes  entirely  the  glare,  or  polarized 
component  of  the  light,  from  the  paper,  one 
sees,  on  looking  into  the  eyepiece  of  the  in- 
strument, a  small  circle  of  light,  divided  by 
this  prism  and  the  smoked  glass,  into  two 
halves,  generally  differently  illuminated. 
By  turning  the  eyepiece  the  two  halves  can 
be  brought  to  the  same  brightness  and  a 
reading  of  the  circle  then  allows  one  to  de- 
termine the  relation  of  glare  and  diffused 
light  under  these  conditions.  This  is  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  gloss  of  the  paper,  which 
can  then  be  specified  on  a  percentage  scale. 


AN  ELECTRIC  VEGETABLE 
PARING  MACHINE 

THE  time  and  labor  required  for 
peeling  vegetables  and  the  waste 
of  substance  in  the  operation  of 
paring  by  hand  have  been  greatly  lessened 
by  the  simpb  and  effective  machine  de- 
picted here.  A  peck  of  vegetables  can  be 
pared  by  this  machine  in  one  minute.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  bowl  with  an  abrasive 
lining.  This  bowl,  into  the  centre  of  which 
a  stream  of  water  is  discharged  and  in  which 
the  vegetables  to  be  peeled  are  placed,  is  re- 
volved by  a  small  motor.  The  centrifugal 
movement  causes  each  vegetable  to  strike 
against  the  abrasive  lining.  The  water 
softens  the  skins  of  the  vegetables,  and 
contact  with  the  rough  surface  quickly 
scrapes  the  skin  off.  The  water,  passing 
through  the  machine,  carries  off  all  the  dirt 
and  refuse,  leaving  the  vegetables  smooth 
and  clean.  The  only  hand  work  required 
is  in  the  removal  of  the  eyes  in  potatoes,  or 
the  cleaning  of  indentations  too  deep  to  be 
reached  by  the  mechanical  process.  When 
the  paring  is  completed  the  operator  lifts 
the  door  and  allows  the  vegetables  to  drop 
into  a  receiving  pan. 


LAYING  CABLES  WITH  A  PLOW 

ORE  than  11,000  feet  of  arc  cable 
has  been  recently  laid  in  Hunting 
Park,  Philadelphia,  without  the  use 
of  pick  or  shovel.  Thirty-six  standard  25- 
foot  steel  lamp  poles  were  erected  in  this 
park  and  connected  to  underground  cables. 


M 


All  the  cables  were  plowed  in,  except  where 
drives  were  crossed  under  which  conduit 
was  buried.  The  method  consists  of  attach- 
ing the  cable  to  the  rear  end  of  a  torpedo- 


FOR    PARING   VEGETABLES 

A  machine  which  eliminates  the  waste  and  drudgery 
of  peeling  vegetables  by  hand 

shaped  pilot  on  the  bottom  of  a  straight 
blade,  deep-soil,  cast-steel  plow,  which  is 
drawn  through  the  ground  by  a  portable 
gasolene-driven  winch,  operating  on  a  steel 
running  rope. 
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A    CABLE-LAYiNG    i'LOW 


A  PORTABLE  DISINFECTING 
APPARATUS 

FOR  combatting  the  plague  of  typhus 
fever,  which  is  spread  by  vermin, 
and  which  has  been  sweeping 
through  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Servia,  a 
former  professor  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  at  New  York  has 
devised  a  portable  sterilizing  machine. 
The  apparatus,  which  weighs  about  6,000 
pounds,  and  which  is  to  be  drawn  by  four 


horses,  consists  of  a  sterilizing  chamber 
with  a  high  pressure  boiler,  fuel  box,  and 
water  tank,  with  a  sliding  carriage  in  which 
the  uniforms  of  fifty  men  can  be  sterilized 
at  one  time.  High  pressure  steam  is 
pumped  into  the  chamber  from  the  boiler 
and  the  contents  are  sterilized  in  thirty 
minutes  and  then  are  automatically  dried. 
Working  ten  hours  a  day,  one  machine  will- 
provide  for  1,000  men.  The  apparatus  is 
equipped  with  formaldehyde  gas  and  am- 
monia as  well  as  with  steam. 


FOR   COMBATTING   TYPHUS    FEVER 

An  American  invention  lor  slciilizing  Iho  uniforms  of  soldiers.     Many  of  these  machines  were  shipped  lo 

Servia  to  assist  in  the  successful  sanitary  campaign  in  that  country 
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LINERS  will  not  be  sunk  by  our 
submarines  without  warning 
and  without  safety  of  the 
lives  of  non-combatants,  pro- 
vided that  the  liners  do  not 
try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance." 

That  statement  of  Ambassador  Bern- 
storflF  is  what  the  American  public  wanted. 
It  would  have  had  a  longer  and  better 
flavor  if  the  Hesperian  had  not  followed 
the  Arabic  to  the  bottom.  It  would  have 
been  more  welcome  had  it  reached  us 
promptly  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Lusitania.  A  decent  and  humane  be- 
havior to  begin  with  would  have  been  still 
more  welcome. 

Moreover,  when  the  German  Govern- 
ment's note  on  the  Arabic  arrived  it  turned 
out,  as  many  had  suspected,  that  the  full 
and  frank  tone  of  the  ambassador's  state- 
ment was  not  duplicated.  The  German 
note  said  only  that  orders  had  been  issued 
to  German  submarines  not  to  sink  liners 
without  provocation,  but  added  that  if 
by  mistake  or  otherwise  liners  were  sunk 
without  provocation  Germany  would  not 
be  responsible.     The  note  said : 

The  German  Government  is  unable  to  ac- 
knowledge any  obligation  to  grant  indemnity 
in  the  matter,  even  if  the  commander  should 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  aggressive  in- 
tentions  of  the   Arabic. 

If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  case  that  it  is 


impossible  for  the  German  and  American 
governments  to  reach  a  harmonious  opinion 
on  this  point,  the  German  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  submit  the  difference  of  opinion, 
as  being  a  question  of  international  law,  to 
The  Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitration  .  .  . 
In  so  domg,  it  assumes  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  arbitral  decision  shall  not  be  admit- 
ted to  have  the  importance  of  a  general  decision 
on  the  permissibility  .  .  .  under  inter- 
national law  of  German  submarine  warfare. 

So  far,  then,  Germany  has  not  officially 
admitted  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to 
travel  on  ships  of  belligerents.  Germany 
has  issued  an  order  not  to  blow  up  unof- 
fending liners.  But  if,  nevertheless,  liners 
are  blown  up  illegally  and  Americans 
killed  the  German  Government  is  sorry 
and  we  may  take  the  case  to  The  Hague, 
with  the  proviso  that  if  the  decision  at 
The  Hague  is  in  our  favor  it  will  have  no 
general  application  to  future  cases. 

This  is  not  satisfactory,  nor  does  it  in- 
crease our  belief  in  the  ultimate  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  our  relations  with  Germany. 

The  Lusitania  went  down  on  May  7th, 
and  Germany  has  sent  us  several  notes 
but  has  given  us  no  accounting  for  the 
deaths  of  our  citizens.  The  Arabic  was 
torpedoed  and  American  citizens  again  lost 
their  lives  and  we  have  no  reparation 
offered  nor  are  our  rights  admitted. 

In  dealing  with  Germany  patience  may 
cease  to  be  a  virtue. 
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GALVESTON   DURING  AND  AFTER  ITS  RECENT  STORM 

THOUGH  THE  WATER  WAS  SEVERAL  FEET  DEEP  IN  THE  STREETS  AND  THE  WIND  PROBABLY 
AS  HIGH  AS  IN  THE  GREAT  FLOOD  OF  I9OO,  THE  BREAKWATER  AND  THE  HIGHER  GRADE  OF  THE 
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CHINA  PREPARING   FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

A  PARADE  THROUGH  THE  STREETS  OF  PEKING  WITH  BANNERS  URGING  CITIZENS  TO  CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  THE  NATIONAL  SALVATION  FUND  OF  55^25,000,000  TO  BE  USED  TO  ARM  CHINA  AND 
TO  DEVELOP  NATIVE  INDUSTRIES.  LOWER  PICTURE!  CLERKS  RECEIVING  AND  RECORDING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS   TO   THE    FUND  [see  page  725I 
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DR.    DUMBA'S    DISMISSAL 

DR.  DUMBA  is  no  longer  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  the  public  is  glad. 
Personally  he  was  a  pleasant  gentleman 
but  diplomatically  he  had  ceased  to  be 
useful  and  had  become,  instead,  offensive. 

The  German  ambassador,  his  staff, 
and  various  other  German  agents  who 
presumably  do  not  transgress  his  wishes 
have  likewise  not  been  free  of  offense. 
Count  von  Bernstorff  was  a  popular  figure 
before  the  war.  Under  the  shock  of 
finding  that  the  ideals  and  practices  of  his 
nation  were  abhorrent  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  he  some- 
what lost  his  bearings  for  a  while  and  con- 
tributed his  part  to  the  general  causes  of 
antipathy  toward  his  country.  He,  more- 
over, transgressed  the  proprieties  of  diplo- 
macy, probably  at  the  command  of  his 
Government,  in  publishing  the  warning 
against  taking  passage  on  the  Lusitafiia. 

But  after  that  Germany's  change  of 
policy  toward  the  United  States  may  fairly 
be  attributed  to  C^ount  von  Bernstorff's 
representations  to  his  Government  that  the 
American  people  would  go  to  war  if 
necessary  in  order  to  insist  upon  their 
rights.  In  this  Count  von  Bernstorff  was 
doing  his  allotted  duty.  For  doing  this 
and  doing  it  ably  the  American  public  wish 
him  well.  But  he  and  Dr.  Dumba  and 
the  other  Teutonic  agents  in  this  country 
went  beyond  this.  The\'  tried  to  create 
a  German  influence  in  our  own  country 
to  oppose  our  own  Government,  to  inter- 
rupt our  business,  and  to  thrust  an  en- 
tangling alliance  with  Europe  into  our 
domestic  politics. 

These  things  breed  a  keen  resentment  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  public  against  the 
propagandist  and  subterranean  activities 
of  the  Teutonic  allies  in  this  country.  In 
countries  where  there  is  a  reptile  press  and 
little  else  such  methods  may  be  accepted. 
But  here  we  do  not  like  them  nor  do  we 
like  the  use  of  foreign  money  to  stir  up 
labor  troubles.  Ambassador  Bernstorff 
and  Dr.  Dumba  were  received  here  to 
act  as  diplomatic  agents  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  American  feeling  resents  any 
activities  of  theirs  outside  this  field. 


The  resentment  is  perhaps  more  keen 
than  these  gentlemen  realized,  because  their 
interference  goes  to  the  very  root  of  our 
political  order.  They  were  endeavoring 
to  array  a  part  of  our  public  opinion  and 
our  voting  population  in  favor  of  their 
governments  and  against  ours.  If  they 
were  to  be  in  any  large  measure  successful 
in  this  our  political  structure  would  be 
threatened  and  our  country  would  become 
a  mere  collection  of  foreign  colonies  rent 
with  all  the  animosities  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Dumba  admitted  that  his  success 
was  not  very  encouraging.  And  the  char- 
acter of  the  German  propaganda  and  its 
spokesmen  testify  to  the  fundamental 
failure  of  the  German  effort. 

But  the  failure  of  these  efforts  makes 
their  character  no  less  offensive. 


SINCERE    DIPLOMACY 

TWICE  in  the  last  twenty  years  the 
American  Government  has  prac- 
tically sent  an  ultimatum  to  na- 
tions that  have  enormously  surpassed  us 
in  the  ability  to  use  military  force.  In 
1895  President  Cleveland,  negotiating  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  Venezuelan  bound- 
ary dispute,  used  language  even  more 
menacing  than  the  strongest  passages  in 
President  Wilson's  Lusitania  notes.  Un- 
less England  consented  to  arbitrate  this 
question,  said  President  Cleveland,  he 
would  recommend  to  Congress  the  use  of 
"our  military  forces"  to  attain  our  ends. 
This  was  saying  "war"  in  so  many  words. 

The  United  States  is  now  having  a 
similar  experience  with  the  world's  great- 
est military  Power.  In  his  last  Lusitania 
note.  President  Wilson  laid  down  what  was 
practically  an  ultimatum.  Instead  of 
treating  this  ultimatum  as  it  did  that  of 
England  in  the  matter  of  Belgium  and 
that  of  Japan  in  the  matter  of  Kiao-chau, 
Germany  changes  its  attitude  and,  some- 
what grudgingly  and  ungraciously,  par- 
leys with  the  American  point  of  view. 

Thus  in  twenty  years  we  have  had  a  seri- 
ous difference  with  the  greatest  naval 
Power  and  the  greatest  military  Power. 
In  the  former  case  diplomacy  was  entirely 
successful.  In  the  second,  it  was  at 
least  partially  so. 
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Those  who  beheve  in  the  advance  of 
international  peace  will  iind  some  con- 
solation in  these  events.  In  some  cases, 
in  an  increasing  number  we  hope,  diplo- 
macy will  be  sufficient.  But  it  must  be 
sincere  diplomacy.  "Armed  forces"  must 
mean  armed  forces  and  "every  means" 
must  mean  every  means.  To  say  these 
things  without  meaning  them  is  dishonest 
and  ineffective;  to  mean  them  without  the 
power  to  make  our  words  good  is  folly. 

COTTON,     CONTRABAND,    AND 
AMERICAN    RIGHTS 

THE  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  England  over  the 
English  treatment  of  our  cotton 
exports  is  not  a  simple  question. 

The  propelling  explosives  for  artillery 
are  made  of  cotton,  when  it  is  to  be  had. 
There  is  reason,  therefore,  for  its  being 
put  on  the  unconditional  contraband  list. 

On  the  other  hand  the  great  bulk  of  cot- 
ton is  used  for  clothing,  civilian  as  well  as 
military,  and,  therefore,  there  is  reason 
for  cotton  to  be  made  only  conditional 
contraband. 

Before  England's  recent  decision  to  make 
cotton  contraband  there  was  an  English 
precedent  against  that  view  at  the  time 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  an  Ameri- 
can precedent  in  favor  of  it  at  the  time  of 
the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China. 

Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  several  other 
politicians  in  the  cotton  belt  have  tried 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
cotton  "may  not  be  declared  contraband 
of  war."  There  is,  however,  little  force  in 
his  contention,  for  the  Declaration  of 
London  was  not  ratified  by  England, 
Germany,  or  the  United  States.  One  of 
England's  reasons  for  not  ratifying  the 
Declaration  was  this  very  cotton  clause. 

If  we  want  to  protest  against  the  British 
decision  to  put  cotton  on  the  contraband 
list  we  can  protest  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
against  our  interests  and  that  it  is  not  al- 
together consistent  with  their  previous 
policy,  but  we  have  no  incontrovertible 
ground  in  law  upon  which  to  base  the  pro- 
test. The  English  have  even  gone  fur- 
ther  and    tried    to    remove    the    possible 


ground  of  objection  that  the  contraband 
order  is  against  our  interests  by  arranging 
some  kind  of  compensation  for  the  cotton 
we  should  normally  have  sold  to  Germany. 

But  this  action  of  England's  and  the 
new  German  attitude  toward  our  lives  at 
sea  do  not  solve  the  question  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  neutrals  at  sea  under 
modern  war  conditions. 

England  is  maintaining  a  blockade  of 
Germany  which  is  effective  so  far  as  our 
goods  are  concerned  but  which  is  not 
effective  in  stopping  Scandinavian  goods 
from  going  across  the  Baltic. 

Germany  has  been  conducting  a  sub- 
marine blockade  that  has  not  been  effective 
but  which  does  now  and  again  interfere 
with  our  ships,  for  instance  when  a  Ger- 
man submarine  sank  the  Leelanaw  with 
a  cargo  of  flax  bound  for  England. 

In  other  words,  our  diplomacy  so  far 
has  convinced  Germany  of  the  wisdom 
of  substituting  a  legal  for  an  illegal  method 
of  holding  up  steamers  on  which  there  are 
American  passengers,  and  it  has  convinced 
England  of  the  wisdom  of  substituting  a 
legal  for  an  illegal  device  for  keeping  cotton 
away  from  Germany. 

But  we  have  not  yet  settled  either  with 
England  or  with  Germany  the  exact  status 
of  long  distance  and  submarine  blockades 
and  what  the  rights  of  neutrals  are  under 
them.  Nor  is  it  altogether  likely  that  we 
shall  settle  all  the  points  arising  under  these 
new  conditions  until  after  the  war  is  over. 


ISSUES   OF  THE   NEXT   ELECTION 

THE  tariff,  the  currency,  the  trusts, 
social  justice,  the  new  freedom — 
these  were  the  vital  issues  three 
years  ago.  Our  politics  took  little  or  no 
account  of  the  existence  of  foreign  nations. 
The  tariff,  currency,  and  trust  bills  were 
passed  and  happily  so  far  they  have  helped 
in  the  war  emergencies.  They  were  the 
last  great  legislative  acts  of  our  purely 
domestic  era. 

In  the  next  Presidential  election  our 
foreign  relations  will  play  such  a  part  as 
they  have  not  played  in  this  generation. 

In  this  changed  condition  what  have 
the  two  parties  to  offer? 

The  Democrats  have  the  President,  and 
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that  is  the  major  part  of  their  programme. 
His  strongest  point  is  that  he  has  won  the 
public  confidence  in  his  abihty  to  handle 
unforeseen  events  as  they  arise  with  cour- 
age, wisdom,  and  success. 

In  the  kind  of  times  in  which  we  are 
living  now  the  public  would  prefer  this 
confidence  to  any  specified  programme,  for 
it  is  the  handling  of  unforeseen  problems 
that  is  most  important. 

In  Mexico  the  President's  policy  suffered 
through  maladministration.  Yet  even  if 
in  the  end  we  shall  have  to  intervene,  it  will 
be  under  circumstances  which  will  force 
Latin-America,  even  some  of  the  Mexicans 
themselves,  to  admit  it  was  necessary. 
Had  our  forces  gone  in  earlier  this  would 
not  have  been  true. 

Ihe^  pan-American  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  both  popular  and 
successful. 

In  handling  the  controversy  with  Ger- 
many the  President  has  gained  the  heartfelt 
approval  of  almost  all  Americans  except 
a  portion  of  the  German-Americans  and 
the  more  belligerent  anti-Germans. 

These  things  lead  to  confidence  in  the 
President's  abilities  to  manage  our  foreign 
affairs,  particularly  since  Mr.  Lansing,  in 
whom  the  public  believes,  has  taken  Mr. 
Bryan's  place. 

At  present  the  public  mind  is  more  con- 
cerned with  national  defense  than  any 
other  one  topic.  Strategically  the  Demo- 
crats have  the  advantage  on  this  subject. 
1  hey  have  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  an 
unmistakable  popular  desire  and  they  can 
even  count  upon  a  measure  of  support 
from  their  political  opponents  in  so  doing. 
Moreover,  they  can  hardly  overdo  the  job 
because  the  character  of  the  President  is  a 
good  defense  against  the  cry  of  militarism. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  in  a  position  to  give  the 
country  much  more  nearly  what  it  needs 
than  are  the  more  boisterous  advocates  of 
national  defense  whom  a  large  part  of  the 
public  fears  to  trust  with  firearms. 

If  the  Democrats  fail  to  measure  up  to 
this  public  demand,  national  defense  will 
be  the  most  available  Republican  issue  in 
1916.  The  full  dinner  pail  is  out  of  date. 
Mr.  Bryan  would  have  made  a  good  issue, 
but  he  is  gone.  Anything  that  might 
have  been  made  out  of  the  Mexican  situa- 


tion has  lost  importance  in  the  shadow  of 
our  dealings  with  Germany. 

Moreover,  Republican  personalities  have 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  the  dignity  and 
power  of  office.  There  are  no  inspiring 
figures  of  men  of  prime  leadership. 

In  a  year  many  things  may  happen,  but 
at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  figure  on 
the  horizon  that  in  any  way  bulks  with 
the  personality  now  in  the  White  House. 


RESTORING  A  REPUBLIC 

THE  United  States  at  present  is  col- 
lecting the  customs,  preserving 
order,  and  acting  as  confidential 
and  respected  adviser  to  the  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  has  taken  the  United  States  a  very 
long  time  to  intervene  in  Haiti.  To  find 
an  example  in  recent  history  of  greater 
forbearance,  greater  patience,  would  bo 
difficult.  No  honest  Haitian  patriot,  and 
no  member  of  a  foreign  government  with 
any  respect  for  the  truth,  can  question 
this  attitude  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  nor,  with  the  examples 
of  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo  before  him, 
can  he  properly  question  the  good  faith 
of  this  last  intervention. 

Having  exhausted  every  possible  re- 
source in  giving  the  Haitians  time  and  re- 
peated occasions  to  put  their  own  house 
in  order,  now  that  we  have  gone  in  to  do 
that  work  for  them  we  are  going  to  do  it 
properly  and  thoroughly.  It  may  take  us 
several  years  to  do  so.  Nothing  will  be 
accomplished  by  merely  tiding  over  the 
chaos  of  the  last  revolution;  to  bring  about 
a  better  era,  to  establish  law  and  order,  will 
mean  something  like  the  forming  of  a  new 
national  habit  in  Haiti.  It  will  take  time 
to  put  revolutions,  the  kind  of  revolution 
which  has  for  many  years  taken  the  place 
there  of  elections,  out  of  fashion.  That 
part  of  the  island  which  is  politically  sane 
and  honest  has  long  desired  exactly  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  very 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population 
which  is  dependent  upon  agriculture  must 
soon  realize  the  benefits  to  themselves  of 
honest  management  of  the  customs  reve- 
nues and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  order  throughout  the  island. 
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IVesident  D'Artiguenave  is  a  particu- 
larl\'  appropriate  oflicial  at  the  present 
juncture.  He  happens  to  be  persona  grata 
to  all  the  various  factions  in  what  passes 
in  Haiti  for  politics.  For  man\'  years 
he  has  been  head  of  the  Haitian  Senate, 
an  achievement  which  in  itself  proves  his 
political  dexterity.  He  knows  how  to 
deal  with  his  own  people  and  he  knows  how 
to  deal  with  foreigners.  He  is  a  well- 
educated  mulatto.  President  D'Artigue- 
nave  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  what  he 
is  told  by  the  United  States  authorities,  and 
his  unique  value  comes  in  his  being  able 
to  cooperate  with  the  reconstructing  forces 
without  giving  too  much  offense  to  the 
reconstructed. 

An  honest  administration  of  the  Haitian 
customs  means  that,  even  with  only  an 
average  coffee  crop  maturing  at  present,  the 
revenues  of  the  Republic  will  be  increased 
by  nearly  two  million  dollars,  which  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  Haiti.  That  is  to  say, 
something  like  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  these 
revenues  have  hitherto  been  lost  in  graft  or 
in  smuggling.  Revolutions  have  been  born 
out  of  that  lost  percentage,  and  little 
schooners,  sailing  by  night  out  of  Haitian 
ports  on  the  north  coast,  have  landed  on 
Turk's  Island  or  Great  Inagua  in  their  big 
cargoes  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  With  our  representatives 
in  every  port  and  a  real  revenue  cutter  ser- 
vice off  the  coast  those  fleets  will  henceforth 
He  at  anchor  or  take  to  less  remunerative 
fishing  again. 

Haitian  coffee  pays  $3  a  hundred  pounds 
export  duty,  so  that  about  one-fifth  of  its 
value,  at  $12  or  $15  a  hundred  pounds, 
ought  to  go  into  the  revenues  of  the  island. 
A  good  average  crop,  as  for  example  that 
of  the  present  year,  ought  to  yield  about 
55  million  pounds,  although  some  crops, 
possibly  due  to  a  combination  of  weather, 
honesty,  and  alert  coast  guards,  have  run 
up  as  high  as  80  million.  With  the  revo- 
lutionary armies  back  on  their  plantations 
now  and  the  increased  industry  which  is 
sure  to  come  from  settled  conditions  on  the 
island,  we  may  expect  to  find  even  this 
latter  figure  exceeded. 

It  is  a  very  troublesome  task  that  we 
have  tackled.  There  will  be  exasperating 
delays   and   misunderstandings,   a   lot   of 


trouble  for  white  men  in  a  hot  country 
peopled  by  blacks.  But  we  have  started 
in  at  last  to  establish  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity a  community  which  has  wasted  it- 
self for  a  hundred  years,  and  we  are  going 
to  see  it  through  to  success. 


OUR  TASK  IN  MEXICO 

OUR  great  task  in  Mexico  is  to  get 
a  Mexican  government  upon  its 
feet  which  will  have  strength 
enough  to  maintain  order  and  breadth 
enough  to  encourage  progress.  A  govern- 
ment without  strength  will  fail  to  establish 
order  in  the  beginning.  A  -  government 
without  vision  will  fail  to  maintain  order 
in  the  end,  for  the  day  of  despotism  in 
Mexico  is  gone. 

We  should  have  preferred,  of  course, 
that  Mexico  produce  a  capable  and  per- 
manent government  unaided,  but  as  it 
has  failed  to  do  that  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  lending  it  moral,  material, 
or  military  aid.  In  the  moral  aid  several 
of  the  countries  of  South  America  have 
joined  us  and  presumably,  therefore,  if 
moral  suasion  fails  these  countries  will  see 
the  necessity  of  using  further  means  to 
set  Mexico  upon  its  feet. 

The  task  consists,  first  of  all,  of  establish- 
ing order. 

The  military  forces  which  are  operating 
in  Mexico  at  present  are  not  very  formid- 
able bodies.  They  are  not  nearly  as 
formidable  as  they  were  earlier  in  the 
revolution.  Their  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel have  been  wasted.  The  public 
support  of  the  various  factions  has 
dwindled  and  arms  have  been  increasingly 
scarce  during  the  last  year.  If  the  worst 
solution  is  forced  on  us  we  shall  have  to 
use  our  military  forces.  Their  task  would 
be  to  take  and  hold  the  principal  railroad 
lines  in  the  Republic.  Without  these  no 
organized  resistance  is  possible,  for  rivers 
and  roads  are  of  little  use  in  Mexico.  The 
chief  struggles  of  the  revolutionists  have 
been  for  the  railroads,  and  Villa  par- 
ticularly has  based  his  military  operations 
on  the  rail  lines. 

With  such  rail  control  the  policing  of 
Mexico  is  very  possible  under  the  rurale 
system  adopted  by  Porfirio  Diaz.     One  of 
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his  chief  reasons  for  encouraging  railroads 
was  to  make  his  method  of  poHcing  possible. 

If  some  Mexican  government  can  be 
found  that  can  unite  or  control  the  vari- 
ous factions,  so  much  the  better.  If  not, 
there  is  our  army  as  the  last  resource. 

But  when  physical  order  is  established 
the  big  administrative  task  begins.  The 
revolution  has  destroyed  property  and 
killed  citizens  of  half  the  nations  of  the 
world.  These  are  acts  which  call  for 
reparation  and  indemnities.  They  call 
loudly,  too,  for  when  the  European  war  is 
over  the  different  nations  will  not  be  in  a 
patient  mood,  any  more  than  the  United 
States  was  in  a  patient  mood  after  the 
Civil  War.  Presumably  we  might  have 
had  enough  of  war.  Practically  we  started 
armies  for  Mexico  to  help  the  Mexicans 
drive  out  Maximilian. 

The  indemnities  that  Mexico  will  have 
to  pay  will  further  burden  the  already 
hard  task  of  reviving  her  finances.  With- 
out considering  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  various  factions  there  are  the  per- 
manent expenses  of  the  government,  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  etc.,  which 
must  be  paid,  arrears  and  all,  though  much 
of  the  property  for  which  the  debt  was 
created,  such  as  the  railroads,  has  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  revolution. 
The  foreigners  in  Mexico  will  probably  get 
something  in  payment  for  the  losses  the 
revolution  inflicted  on  them.  The  Mexi- 
cans as  a  rule  will  not.  Foreigners  will 
have  a  greater  advantage  than  ever  over 
the  Mexicans  in  industry.  The  revolu- 
tion cannot  help  but  make  the  foreign 
financial  domination  more  secure  than 
ever.  And  this  again  presents  a  trying 
problem  for  reconstruction,  for  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  original  revolutionists 
was  that  Diaz  had  sold  the  country  to  the 
foreigners  in  order  to  get  it  developed. 

The  resurrection  of  Mexican  finance  is 
very  directly  a  problem  for  the  United 
States.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
European  money  available  for  Mexico,  and 
if  there  were  European  finance  in  Mexico 
upon  a  very  large  scale  would  give  a 
European  hold  upon  Mexico  that  at 
least  would  temper  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  we  now  see  it.  It  would  be  the  con- 
troversy we  have  had  with  Germany  over 


Haiti  over  again  only  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  On  the  other  hand  our  Government 
does  not  want  to  appear  to  force  American 
money  upon  Mexico  with  our  fieet  as  its 
guarantee;  and  without  the  fieet  as  its 
guarantee  American  money  would  hardly 
go  to  Mexico  except  at  exorbitant  rates. 

The  establishmxnt  of  order  and  the 
resuscitation  of  finance  and  industry  are 
the  two  immediate  tasks  in  Mexico.  The 
more  fundamental  and  longer  task  is  the 
education  of  the  Mexican  people.  Enough 
information  and  suspicion  has  sifted  down 
among  the  masses  to  preclude  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  complete  despotism.  There 
is  not  now  enough  intelligence  among  the 
population  to  make  workable  a  real 
democracy,  though  a  democracy  with 
universal  manhood  sufi'rage  is  the  form  of 
government  the  Mexican  constitution  calls 
for.  Somehow  a  kind  of  compromise 
democracy  must  be  carried  on  while  the 
slow  processes  of  education  work  upon  a 
somewhat  primitive  people. 

The  great  task  of  the  United  States  is 
to  see  that  no  outside  influence  blocks  the 
reconstruction  of  Mexico  and  to  help  along 
the  Mexicans  themselves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  wound  Mexican  sensibilities  as  little 
as  possible. 

To  meet  its  difficult  problems  Mexico 
has  a  small  minority  of  educated  men,  the 
beginnings  of  a  middle  class  of  independent 
farmers  and  citizens,  especially  in  the 
northern  states,  and  a  large  group  of  peons 
— ignorant,  with  little  ambition,  and  easily 
imposed  upon. 

Under  good  leadership  their  ambition 
can  be  aroused  and  they  can  become 
orderly  and  good  workmen.  What  capa- 
bilities of  citizenship  they  have  in  them 
only  the  great  experiment  of  time  will  tell. 
To  insure  them  every  chance  in  this  experi- 
ment is  the  great  task  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  the  task  of  a  few  years.  It  is  the 
task  of  half  a  century. 


THE  UNWORKABLE  SEAMEN'S  ACT 

SOLICITOR  THURMAN  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Attorney  General  Gregory  have 
both  decided  that  the  La  Follette  steam- 
ship law  is  so  worded  that  practically  all 
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its  requirements  which  involve  expense 
would  appl\'  to  American  ships  and  to 
practicall\'  none  other.  This  means  that  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over  the  ships  which 
have  been  coming  under  American  registry 
will  have  an  added  incentive  to  seek  regis- 
tr\"  under  another  ilag. 

Solicitor  Thurman  made  it  clear  in  his 
opinion  "that  the  only  foreign  vessels 
which  would  be  required  ...  to  com- 
pl\'  with  the  rules  of  Section  14  of  the  Sea- 
men's Act  [the  rules  involving  the  greatest 
expense]  would  be: 

'All  foreign  private  steam  vessels  carr\ing 
passengers  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  to  an\'  other  place  or  countr\'  (first) 
which  belong  to  countries  whose  inspection  laws 
do  not  approximate  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  (second)  those  countries  whose  inspection 
laws  do  approximate  those  of  the  United  States, 
but  which  countries  do  not  b\'  their  laws  accord 
similar  privileges  of  exemption  from  inspection 
to  vessels  of  the  United  States.'  " 

This  exempts  practically  all  the  foreign 
shipping  that  comes  to  our  shores. 

The  Seamen's  Lav/  was  meant  to  be  a 
lever  to  raise  other  shipping  to  the  high 
cost  of  American  shipping  and  establish 
a  parit\'  on  that  basis.  What  it  will  do 
unless  amended  or  abolished  seems  to  be 
to  make  the  discrepanc\-  between  the  costs 
of  operation  of  American  and  foreign 
vessels  greater  than  ever. 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  behind  the 
Seamen's  Law  was  Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth, 
the  ver\-  able  and  sincere  secretary  of  the 
International  Seamen's  Union.  His  effort 
was  to  force  up  seamen's  wages  all  round 
the  world  to  the  level  of  the  American 
seamen  in  the  protected  coastwise  trade 
on  which  his  union  has  a  firm  grip.  The 
method  of  doing  this  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  foreign  sailors  to  desert  in  this  count rw 
For  example,  if  a  sailor  at  Havre  shipped 
on  a  French  steamer  for  the  return  trip 
to  New  ^'ork  and  back  at  the  prevailing 
wage  scale  at  Havre,  the  Seamm's  Law 
means  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get 
his  wages  for  the  trip  over  on  arriving  at 
New  \'ork.  whereupon  he  can  refuse  to  go 
back  unless  he  is  paid  the  higher  scale 
prevailing  here.  This  ingenious  scheme 
for  making  the  tail  wag  the  dog  is  not 
likely  to  work  an\   more  than  any  other 


scheme  to  accomplish  so  unnatural  a 
purpose  is  likel\'  to  work. 

With  the  Seamen's  Law  and  Secretary 
McAdoo's  proposal  for  a  Government- 
financed  shipping  company  before  us  we 
seem  to  be  using  up  a  good  deal  of  energy 
in  somewhat  uncorrected  efforts  to  meet 
a  great  national  problem. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  we  should 
clear  the  whole  slate  and  try  to  work  out 
a  comprehensive  programme  to  cover  the 
entire  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  sign 
that  the  President  has  requested  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  with  the 
help  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  De- 
partments, to  investigate  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  make  a  report  to  him  before  the 
opening  of  Congress. 


LMAUGRATION   WHEN   THE   WAR 
ENDS 

BETWEEN  June  30.  1913.  and  June 
30,  19 14.  the  excess  of  immigration 
over  emigration  was  584,675.  Be- 
tween June,  1914,  and  June,  191 5,  it  was 
50,000.  Another  year  of  the  war  means 
that  another  twelve  months  will  bring  us 
no  added  hands  for  unskilled  labor. 

Since  the  war  began,  despite  booms  in 
certain  activities  we  have  not  needed  the 
usual  annual  complement  of  immigrants. 
lndustriall\"  we  have  been  better  off  with- 
out them.  But  with  the  growing  activity  in 
business  and  transportation  we  may  begin 
to  feel  the  dr\'ing  up  of  our  raw  labor  supply. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
averaged  a  net  immigration  of  about 
1,000,000  a  \ear  in  good  times  and  about 
700,000  a  >ear  in  bad.  Even  in  1893 
502,917  aliens  came  to  our  shores,  and  in 
1907  the  total  was  1.285,349.  ^^ ^  have 
not  in  fifty  >ears  had  two  years  in  suc- 
cession with  as  little  increase  in  our  raw 
labor  supply  as  50.000  a  year.  As  long 
as  the  war  lasts  we  shall  have  to  do  with- 
out the  increase  of  laborers  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed.  Even  after  the 
war  is  over,  some  people  seem  to  think, 
all  of  Europe's  available  labor  suppl\-  will 
be  needed  at  home.  Probabl\-  it  will,  but 
probably,  also,  the  labor  will  not  want  to 
sta\'  there. 

Labor  cannot  get  profitable  work  unless 
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capital  is  there  to  supply  it,  and  in  many 
of  the  European  countries  capital  will  be 
very  scarce  when  this  war  is  over.  In  all 
probability  the  largest  sum  of  capital 
least  impaired  will  be  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  capital  will  call  loudly  for  labor. 
It  is  reasonable  to  look  forward  after  the 
war  to  a  great  stream  of  immigration. 

We  have  had  commissions  study  the 
matter.     The  facts  are  well  known. 

The  Russian  Jews,  the  southern  Italians, 
certain  Austrian  subjects  do  not  make  good 
citizens  rapidly.  They  are  easily  exploited 
in  the  labor  market.  They  have  poor 
standards  of  living  and  almost  no  standards 
of  citizenship.  Their  inabilities  force  a 
paternalism  either  upon  their  employers, 
which  is  dangerous,  or  upon  our  state  and 
city  governments,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  our  practice  of  democracy. 

If  we  leave  our  immigration  laws  as  they 
are  at  present  we  shall  give,  after  the  war, 
the  maximum  impetus  to  our  construction 
work,  steel  industry,  etc.,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Nation's  political  ability. 

If  we  limit  the  immigration  we  shall  also 
limit  certain  "industrial  progress,"  but  we 
shall  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  higher 
level  of  citizenship  and  ward  off  the  more 
acute  attack  of  social  indigestion  which 
the  advent  of  these  immigrants  brings 
with  them. 

There  is  some  disposition  to  look  upon 
the  United  States  as  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed.  That  is  a  very  creditable  in- 
stitution but  we  should  not  get  it  confused 
with  a  home  for  the  unfit. 

Under  our  democracy  a  man  gets  much 
and  in  turn  we  ask  more  initiative  from 
him  than  do  the  paternal  governments  of 
Continental  Europe.  Our  system  can  be 
overloaded  if  it  takes  in  too  many  people 
who  do  not  understand  it,  and  we  shall  be 
in  danger  of  that  overloading  when  the  war 
is  over  unless  we  guard  ourselves  against  it. 


LYNCHING  AND   ILLITERACY 

THE  State  of  Georgia  needs  a  heavy 
inoculation  of  civilization.  The 
chief  virus  in  that  inoculation  is 
education  and  the  broadening  of  viewpoint 
that  comes  with  it.  For  a  more  educated 
and  a  more  tolerant  point  of  view  would 


enable  Georgians  in  general  to  form  a 
public  opinion  which  would  preclude  lynch- 
ing. In  an  educated  community,  when 
justice  goes  astray  the  leading  citizens  get 
together  peaceably  to  work  for  a  reform  in 
the  law.  Whatever  success  they  achieve 
is  progress  in  civilization.  In  an  un- 
educated community,  when  the  law  goes 
astray  the  leading  citizens  seize  their  guns 
and  take  the  law  violently  into  their  own 
hands.  The  success  of  their  efforts  is  a 
measure  of  progress  toward  barbarism. 

In  Georgia  the  humiliating  climax  to  the 
Frank  lynching  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
Atlanta  pastor's  approval  of  the  murder 
from  the  pulpit.  A  city  in  which  a 
preacher  can  do  that  has  at  least  some  very 
rotten  spots  in  its  civilization. 

And  to  a  certain  extent  Georgia  shows 
an  appreciation  of  its  deficiencies.  Wher- 
ever you  find  a  community  that  cannot 
stand  criticism  you  have  found  a  com- 
munity that  is  not  quite  at  ease  with  itself. 
Such  extreme  touchiness  as  the  people  of 
Georgia  showed  over  other  people's  in- 
terest in  the  Frank  case  is  not  a  sign  of 
confidence,  strength,  or  wisdom. 

There  will  be  Georgians  who  will  resent 
the  imputation  that  the  state  is  backward 
educationally.  Let  them  go  to  the  nearest 
library  and  look  up  the  statistics  of  illiter- 
acy, the  library  statistics,  and  find  out  the 
facts  about  the  circulation  of  all  kinds  of 
reading  matter  in  their  state.  In  these 
things  Georgia  is  backward  and  conse- 
quently the  public  opinion  of  the  state  is 
an  uninstructed  public  opinion.  This  is 
particularly  unfortunate  because  on  this 
uninstructed  public  opinion  falls  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  face  the  country — the  relation  of  two 
unequal  races  in  a  democracy. 

It  may  seem  gratuitous  to  connect  the 
Frank  lynching  with  the  Negro  problem. 
But  the  connection  is  there.  Presumably 
the  first  lynchings  were  the  lynchings  of 
Negroes  for  rape.  Then  followed  lynch- 
ings for  murder.  Then  lynchings  for 
poisoning  mules,  then  lynchings  of  any- 
body for  anything  that  particularly  in- 
censed the  local  feelings.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  the  helpless  Negro  has  pulled 
down  the  standards  of  the  white  popula- 
tion.    It  has  done  it  in  other  ways  also. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  history 
is  for  a  stronger  race  to  live  with  a  weaker 
one,  for  the  weaker  race  is  not  only  a 
constant  hindrance  to  progress  but  a 
constant  temptation  as  well.  The  theory 
of  a  democracy  does  not  allow  for  large 
masses  of  semi-helpless  ignorant  citizens. 

The  task  Georgia  is  faced  with  is  the 
building  up  of  a  better  civilization  against 


somewhat  heavy  odds.  The  Frank  case 
is  a  symptom  that  the  task  is  still  some- 
what backward.  But  the  Frank  case 
only  throws  into  high  relief  the  deficiencies 
of  the  state's  civilization.  It  is  silent  on 
the  small  army  of  men  who  see  the  situa- 
tion clearly  and  who  are  working  day  and 
night  for  education  and  the  civilization 
that  follows  it. 
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THE    ABSURD    INCREASE    IN    THE    MARKET    VALUE  OF  CERTAIN    STOCKS   UNDER  THE 

SPELL   OF    ''war    orders'' — A    FIT  OF  SPECULATION   IN   WHICH  THE    PUBLIC 

HAS  ACTED  AS  IF  THE  ENTIRE  VALUE  OF  THESE  ORDERS  WAS  PROFIT 


W 


HEN  two  busy  Ameri- 
cans meet  nowadays, 
after  discussing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  and 
perhaps  personalities, 
one  is  pretty  sure  to  ask  the  other:  ''What 
do  you  think  of  the  market''? 

The  question  has  reference,  of  course, 
to  the  stock  market — or  more  specifically 
to  that  part  of  the  market  in  which  the 
so-called  "war  stocks"  are  being  bought 
and  sold.  It  may  be  asked  with  a  view  to 
comparing  notes  on  active  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  excitement  these  stocks  have 
been  affording;  or  it  may  be  asked  merely 
because  of  passive  interest  in  a  new  Wall 
Street  phenomenon — for  that  is  what  the 
war-stock  market  in  many  of  its  aspects 
is  really  found  to  be.  In  either  event 
it  is  a  question  that  has  possibilities  for 
making  unusually  lively  conversation. 

It  has  been  gratifying  that  relatively 
so  few  of  the  World's  Work  readers  who 
have  written  to  the  investment  depart- 
ment during  the  last  few  months  have 
asked  this  question  in  a  way  that  would  in- 
dicate they  were  seriously  thinking  about 
committing  themselves  to  the  purchase  of 
any  of  this  spectacular  group  of  stocks. 
As  in  the  past,  the  biggest  proportion  of 
inquiries  has  been  from  people  looking  for 
safety  of  principal  first  and  substantial 
income  second  and  quite  obviously  caring 
little  about  speculative  profits  in  the  mar- 
ket place.  But  it  is  timely  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  phases  of  this  newest  stock 


market  phenomenon,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  confirm  the  sound  judgment  of 
those  who  have  refused  to  permit  their 
imaginations  to  be  fired  by  it,  and  who,  in 
putting  their  money  away  during  these 
times  of  financial  uncertainty,  have  stuck 
consistently  to  well  recognized  investment 
principles. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  the  war 
stocks  is  that  the  speculative  increase  in 
their  value  equals  the  sum  of  all  the  war 
orders  that  have  been  placed  in  this  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  the  public  has  al- 
ready discounted  not  only  all  the  profits 
in  these  orders  but  their  gross  value  as  well. 

The  war-stock  market  may  be  said  to 
date  from  early  in  March  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  surprisingly  active  trading  and 
sensational  price  advance  in  the  common 
stock  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 
At  first,  this  movement  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  more  or  less  mystery,  but 
whatever  other  contributing  causes  it 
may  have  had  they  were  not  diligently 
sought,  after  it  had  been  widely  chronicled 
that  the  Bethlehem  Corporation  was  des- 
tined to  become,  if  it  had  not  already  be- 
come, the  largest  American  maker  of  guns 
and  ammunition  for  the  fighting  nations 
of  Europe. 

Statements  about  the  corporation's  rap- 
idly mounting  earnings,  at  first  couched 
only  in  very  general  terms,  but  later  given 
some  appearance  of  definiteness  by  what 
were  said  to  be  the  estimates  of  the  well- 
informed  regarding  the  extent  of  its  war 
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contracts,  and  flavored  by  many  a  pictur- 
esque account  of  the  business-getting  abil- 
ity of  President  "Charlie"  Schwab,  were 
sedulously  circulated  until,  finally,  the 
records  of  the  market  place  began  to  give 
the  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  public 
was  "getting  in  on  Bethlehem." 

Thus  was  the  most  notable  of  the  so- 
called  "war  brides"  presented  to  the  specu- 
latively inclined  public  by  "professional" 
Wall  Street,  which  found  so  much  encour- 
agement in  the  manner  of  the  public's 
reception  that  it  has  eagerly  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  present  with  similar  cere- 
monials as  many  more  as  it  has  had  the 
ingenuity  to  discover,  until  the  total 
now  numbers  well  over  a  half  hundred  of 
both  listed  and  unlisted  stocks. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  have  been  the  stocks  of  companies 
engaged  either  in  the  direct  manufacture 
of  ordnance  and  explosives,  or  in  furnish- 
ing the  raw  materials  for  them.  But  there 
has  been  much  activity  of  the  spectacular 
kind  in  many  others,  representing  a  Vide 
range  of  industry,  including  the  making  of 
almost  every  class  of  military  necessities 
from  armored  motor-cars  to  pots  and  pans. 

To  show  more  particularly  the  scope  of 
the  war-stock  market,  as  it  has.lately  devel- 
oped, the  table  on  pages  640-641  has  been 
prepared.  It  gives  the  number  of  out- 
standing shares  of  the  stocks  that  have 
been  among  the  most  active;  the  amount 
of  appreciation  per  'share  from  the  low 
prices  that  prevailed  in  the  quiet  market 
of  the  early  part  of  the  year  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  high  prices  recorded  up  to 
the  middle  of  August;  and  (in  round  num- 
bers) the  total  gain  in  the  market  value  of 
the  various  issues. 

It  is  when  one  tries  to  fmd  justification 
in  probable,  or  even  possible,  profits 
from  the  war  contracts  of  these  companies 
for  this  suddenly  promoted  growth  of 
^850,000,000  in  the  market  value  of  their 
stocks  that  one  becomes  convinced  that  he 
is  the  wise  man  who  has  been  able,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  excitement  of  the  boom,  to 
exercise  enough  of  the  ordinary  restraints 
of  judgment  to  leave  the  professional 
speculator  to  make  the  final  reckoning. 

To  begin  with,  no  one  knows  the  total 
amount   of   contracts   for   munitions   and 


other  military  supplies  that  have  been 
placed  with  American  manufacturers,  in 
a  very  few  isolated  cases,  companies  en- 
gaged on  such  contracts  have  made  public 
their  figures,  officially.  But  for  obvious 
reasons,  all  the  agents  of  foreign  purchasers 
and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  companies 
concerned  have  held  information  on  this 
point  to  be  confidential,  and  refused  stead- 
fastly to  divulge  it. 

Wall  Street,  in  other  words,  has  for  the 
most  part  been  left  entirely  to  it's  own  de- 
vices in  estimating  the  totals  of  war  con- 
tracts. That  it  may  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, underestimated,  is  possible.  That 
it  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in 
many  instances  vastly  over-estimated  is 
certain.  For  example,  one  of  its  estimates 
of  $100,000,000,  which  furnished  the  im- 
petus for  the  rapid  initial  advance  in  one 
of  the  stocks  of  this  group,  was  promptly 
characterized  as  a  "wild  exaggeration"  by 
the  vice-president  of  the  company,  who  ex- 
plained that  although  their  inquiries  had 
been  almost  continuous,  they  included 
'^many  duplications  and  some  rainbows"; 
and  that  the  total  amount  figured  on  up  to 
that  time  did  not  reach  $20,000,000. 
Another  estimate  of  $85,000,000  was 
officially  stamped  incorrect,  with  the  sig- 
nificant explanation  that  "what  little  unus- 
ual business"  the  company  had  contracted 
for  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
its  regular  output.  And  still  another  esti- 
mate of  $24,000,000  was  shown  by  figures 
officially  announced  to  have  been  50  per 
cent,  too  high. 

Possibly,  with  duplications  properly 
accounted  for  and  "rainbows"  eliminated, 
the  total  of  all  these  contracts  might  be 
placed  somewhere  around  a  billion  dollars. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  the  figure  which  is  ac- 
cepted by  many  of  the  more  conservative 
element  of  the  Wall  Street  community  as 
being  approximately  correct.  Compared 
with  that,  the  figure  showing  the  market 
appreciation  in  the  stocks  of  the  fifty  or 
more  companies  listed  in  the  accompanying 
table — which,  by  the  way,  does  not  include 
all  that  might  properly  be  included  in  the 
war  order  category — gives  a  fairly  clear 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  war-stock 
market  at  the  top  of  its  swing  thus  far  had 
ceased  to  be  governed  by  reasonable  prob- 
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Listed  stocks 


AUis-Chalmers  common    . 
AlHs-Chalmers  pfd. 
Am.  Brake  Shoe  &  Fdy.  com. 
Am.   Brake  Shoe  preferred    . 
American  Can  com.    . 
American  Can  pfd. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy.  com.     .      . 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy.  pfd. 
American  Locomotive  com.  . 
American  Locomotive  pfd.    . 
Am.  Steel  Foundries  . 
Baldwin  Loco.  com.    . 
Baldwin  Loco.  pfd.     . 
Bethlehem  Steel  com. 
Bethlehem  Steel  pfd.  . 
Continental  Can  com.     .      / 
Continental  Can  pfd.. 
Crucible  Steel  com.     . 
Crucible  Steel  pfd. 
General  Electric     .... 
General  Motors  com.       .     ^ 
General  Motors  pfd.  , 
Int*  Ag.  Chem.  com.. 

Int.  Ag.  Chem.  pfd 

Lackawanna  Steel  com.    . 
Nat.  Enam  &  Stamp,  com. . 
Nat.  Enam.  &  Stamp,  pfd.  . 
National  Lead  com.    . 
National  Lead  pfd.     . 
N.  Y.  Air  Brake  .... 
Press  Steel  Car  com. . 
Press  Steel  Car  pfd.  . 


Carried  forward 


NO.  SHARES 
OUTSTANDING 


260,000 
164,955 
46,000 
50,000 
412,333 
412,333 
300,000 
300,000 
250,000 
250,000 

1 7 1  ,^40 
200,000 
200,000 
148,620 
149,000 
80,000 

52,505 
245,784 
250,000 
,014,857 
165,017 
149,852 

73.035 
130,555 
350,000 
155,918 

85,466 
206,554 
24^,676 
100,000 
125,000 
125,000 


APPRECIATION 
PER  SHARE 


38! 

43 

22i 


39f 
16 

33l 


49 
25i 
33I 
58I 
14 
264! 
89 
54i 
15^ 
74i 
22 

39^ 
142 
19 
16 
33I 
37 

20i 

1 1 

26f 

6f 
8ii 
42 
i6f 


TOTAL 
APPRECIATION 


10,000 

7,000, 
1 ,000 
2,500, 

16,250 
6,500, 

10,000, 
2,000, 

12,250, 
6,250, 
6,000, 

1 1,500, 
3,000, 

39,250, 

13.250, 
4.250, 
1 ,000, 

1 8,000, 
5,500, 

40,000, 

2^,500, 
2,750, 
1 ,000, 
4,250, 

13,000 
3,000 
1,000 
5,500 
1,500 
8,000 
5.250 

2,000; 


000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 
,000 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 
,000 

,000 
,000 
,000 

,000 

000 


$  286,250,000 


abilities  or  considerations  of  intrinsic  values. 
It  is  preposterous,  of  course,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  total  gain  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  these  stocks  should  have 
reached  a  figure  anywhere  near  the  one 
that  represents  the  total  of  war  contracts 
negotiated.  It  is  not  with  the  gross 
amount  of  this  business,  but  rather  with 
the  profits  accruing  therefrom  that  the  rise 
in  the  stocks  may  properly  be  reconciled. 
Occasionally,  Wall  Street  has  stopped  in  its 
excitement  to  consider  this  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter^  But  it  has  been  rather  too  prone  to 
draw  hasty  conclusions  from  the  utterances 
of  the  few  corporation  managers  who  have 
given  vague  expression  to  their  opinions, 
without  taking  into  account  the  qualifica- 


tions with  which  such  utterances  have  al- 
most invariably  been  hedged  about.  One 
day  it  has  been  found  optimistically  cal- 
culating profits  generally  as  high  as  33J  per 
cent.,  because  a  certain  officer  had  said  he 
considered  it  possible  for  his  company, 
with  munition  orders  of  $15,000,000,  to 
make  |5,ooo,ooo  to  $6,000,000,  "if  every- 
thing goes  according  to  calculation.'* 
Whereas  on  the  next  it  has  been  found 
loath  to  calculate  at  all,  because  it  has 
been  told  of  "a  business  man  whose  con- 
tract for  shells  looked  like  100  per  cent, 
profit  when  it  was  taken,  who  now  says 
that  so  many  unexpected  hindrances  to 
rapid  production  have  turned  up  that  he 
may  not  make  a  dollar." 
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LI<^TED    STOCKS 


Brought  forward 
Rep.   Iron  &  Steel  com. 
Rep.   Iron  &  Steel  pfd. 
Sloss  Sheffield  Steel    . 
Studebaker  com. 
Studebaker  pfd.     . 
Tennessee  Copper. 
U.  S.   Ind.  Alcohol  com. 
U.  S.   Ind.  Alcohol  pfd. 
U.  S.  Steel  com. 
U.  S.  Steel  pfd.     .      . 
Westinghouse  com.*    . 
Westinghouse  pfd.*     . 


Total 


NO.    SHARES 
OUTSTANDING 


271,910 
250,000 

100,000 
279,316 

I  17,580 

200,000 

I  20,000 

60,000 

,083,025 

,602,81  I 

351,932 

39,987 


APPRECIATION 
PER  SHARE 


84i 
16 

25 

59l 

27f 

39f 

Hi 

56! 

19 


TOTAL 
APPRECIATION 


UNLISTED    (curb)    STOCKS 


Aetna  Explosives  com. 
Atlas  Powder    . 
Bliss  common*. 
Du  Pont  Powder  com. 
Du  Pont  Powder  pfd. 
Electric  Boat  com. 
Electric  Boat  pfd. 
Hercules  Powder  com. 
Intern'l  Nickel  com.  . 
Niles-Bement-Pond  com. 
Winchester  Arms  . 


Total,  unlisted 
Grand  Total 


70,000 

30,000 

25,000 

294,287 

161,138 

49,996 

26,675 

71,500 

380,315 

85,000 

10,000 


37 
124 
116 

505 

10 

380 

332 

275 

54 

48 

1645 


)  286,250,000 

7,500,000 

7,750,000 

3,250,000 

23,500,000 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

7,000,000 

1,500,000 

201,500,000 

40,500,000 

20,000,000 

750,000 

$606,500,000 


2,500,000 
3,750,000 
3,000,000 
148,500,000 
1,500,000 

19,000,000 
9,000,000 

19,500,000 

20,500,000 
4,000,000 

16,500,000 

$247,750,000 
$854,250,000 


Tar  value  $50  per  share,  but  figxired  here  as  $100. 


In  the  cases  of  many  of  the  individual 
companies,  the  outlook  for  profits  is,  of 
course,  extremely  hopeful.  An  agent  for 
the  Allies  is  quoted  as  having  summarized 
the  situation  in  the  following  logical  way: 

"Those  concerns  which  are  now  doing 
only  their  regular  line  of  work,  but  on  a 
vastly  increased  scale,  and  at  higher  prices, 
should  make  big  earnings.  Whether  mak- 
ers of  locomotives,  electrical  machinery, 
and  cans  are  able  to  turn  their  hands  to  an 
entirely  new  trade  and  make  more  than  a 
moderate  profit  remains  to  be  seen." 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  sufficient  em- 
phasis has  yet  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  war  contracts,  they  cannot 


in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  impart  to 
the  shares  of  the  companies  concerned  any 
added  value  of  the  permanent  kind.  Such 
value  must  depend  in  the  long  run  upon 
the  course  of  ordinary  business. 

So  that,  if  war  profits  are  considered,  as 
it  seems  logical  to  consider  most  of  them, 
as  divisible  surplus  in  which  stockholders 
of  the  favored  companies  may  be  expected 
to  share  sometime  in  the  form  of  special 
dividends;  and  if  it  should  happen,  after 
all,  that  even  the  most  extravagant  expec- 
tations in  which  Wall  Street  has  indulged 
thus  far  are  actually  realized,  the  profits 
in  the  aggregate  would  still  be  far  from 
adequate  to  justify  the  total  gains  in  the 
market  value  of  the  stocks. 


YOUR  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

THE  World's  Work  publishes  each  month  one  or  more  editorial  articles  about  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  articles  are  written  by  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  in  IVashington  who  keeps  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  men  and 
measures  of  which  he  writes. 

The  IVashington  Office  {in  the  Munsey  Building)  will  also  answer  readers'  questions 
about  the  work  of  any  department  of  the  Government. 


IT  MIGHT  more  appropriately  be 
called  the  Peace  Department.  Peace 
broods  along  its  marble  corridors 
and  pervades  its  quiet,  high-ceiled 
offices.  It  is  the  same  atmosphere 
which  breathes  through  libraries  and  which 
also  envelops  the  Departments  of  the 
Navy  and  State,  housed  in  the  same  admin- 
istration building.  It  is  a  venerable  place. 
In  the  early  afternoon  ancient  door- 
keepers and  messengers,  both  black  and 
white,  nod  in  their  chairs,  and  the  stone 
stairways  are  astir  with  the  gentle  com- 
ings and  goings  of  nice  old  ladies  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Peace.  At  4:30 
every  day  its  vast  spaces  are  deserted. 

A  great  deal  of  highly  efficient  work  is 
done  every  day  in  those  quiet  offices  by 
quiet  men  in  civil  dress.  But  only  a  por- 
tion of  that  work  is  actually  and  practically 
military:  the  rest  has  instead  to  do,  for 
instance,  with  keeping  records  of  the  Civil 
War,  building  dams  in  the  Ohio,  con- 
structing reservoirs  in  Minnesota,  run- 
ning cables  and  telegraph  lines  in  Alaska, 
and  very  capably  administering  the  es- 
sentially civil  governments  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Not  one  of 
the  Army  officers  on  duty  at  the  depart- 
ment wears  his  uniform  during  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties.  He  is  not 
required  to  wear  it.  Were  he  so  required 
he  would  be  very  apt  to  resent  the  require- 
ment as  a  hardship  because  of  the  general 
lack  of  appreciation  of  what  his  uniform 
signifies.  In  it,  as  he  goes  and  comes,  he  is 
stared  at  and  finds  himself  uncomfortably 
conspicuous. 


Since  the  Civil  War,  with  a  brief  inter- 
ruption in  1898,  the  War  Department  has 
been  organized  and  run  on  a  basis  of  peace. 
In  so  far  as  peace  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  its  efficiency,  this  is  not  an  inappro- 
priate sub-title;  in  so  far  as  it  characterizes 
its  method  and  its  attitude  toward  its 
responsibilities  it  is  utterly  inappropriate. 

The  War  Department  and  the  United 
States  Army,  which  it  honestly  adminis- 
ters, are,  presumably,  exactly  what  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
have  hitherto  wanted  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary organization.  Like  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  this  department  is 
responsive  to  public  opinion,  and  as  it 
exists  to-day  it  is  an  accurate  index  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  last  half  century. 
On  the  standard  thus  set  for  it,  it  is  a 
capable  organization.  But  the  standard 
is  not  a  standard  of  preparedness  for  war, 
and  the  War  Department  is  not  an  engine 
to  force  a  righteous  peace. 

If  we  really  desire  righteous  peace  we 
shall  find  out  that  the  way  thereto  is,  not 
by  maintaining  a  War  Department  on  the 
basis  of  peace,  but  fairly,  and  frankly, 
and  thoroughly  on  the  basis  of  efficient  war. 

The  popular  conception  of  a  General 
Staff  is  very  apt  to  be  visualized  as  be- 
longing in  a  Washington  office.  That  is 
exactly  where  most  of  it  now  is  and  where 
it  rightly  belongs  in  peace  time.  But  the 
place  for  a  commanding  general  and  his 
staff  in  time  of  war  is  with  his  command  at 
the  front.  That  is  where  Cadorna  is 
spending  all  his  time  now;  that  is  where 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  been  during  the 
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last  fourteen  months.  The  peace  time 
functions  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  are 
to  advise  the  Secretary  in  all  military-mat- 
ters, to  prepare  strategical  and  tactical 
plans  for  possible  war  contingencies,  and 
to  coordinate  the  various  permanent  bu- 
reaus in  the  department  and  the  military 
units  in  the  field. 

FUNCTIONS     OF    THE    GENERAL     STAFF 

In  the  first  of  these  three  functions  its 
efficiency  depends  partly  upon  its  own  per- 
sonnel and  partly  upon  the  personality 
of  the  Secretary.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  General  Staff  in  February,  1903,  it 
has  balanced  up  and  down  in  actual  power 
and  usefulness,  some  of  the  time  supreme 
and  some  of  the  time  out-influenced  and 
subordinated  by  the  Bureaucracy.  A 
strong  Staff  has  prevailed  in  recommending 
progressive  legislation  and  advocating 
higher  military  standards  in  the  service; 
a  weak  staff  has  been  content  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Stim- 
son,  when  Secretaries  of  War,  leaned 
heavily  on  their  Staff  Corps.  Mr.  Taft 
took  the  advice  of  his  personal  friends  in 
the  department.  Mr.  Garrison  made 
active  use  of  his  Staff  during  the  first  two 
years  of  his  office,  but  has  recently  been 
dealing  more  directly  with  individual  bu- 
reaus and  departments. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  function 
of  a  Secretary  of  War  is  much  more  im- 
portant in  time  of  peace  than  in  war. 
By  law  he  has  a  double  relationship  to  the 
service  both  in  peace  and  war.  On  the 
one  hand  he  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  President's  chief  command  of  the 
Army  is  exercised;  he  is  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  President 
in  military  affairs;  his  acts  are  the  Presi- 
dent's acts  and  his  directions  and  orders 
are  the  President's  directions  and  orders. 
On  the  other  hand  he  is  also  entrusted  by 
law  with  the  supply,  payment,  and  recruit- 
ment of  the  Army,  as  well  as  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  appropriations  voted  for  its  sup- 
port. In  the  French  Ministry  of  War  the 
corresponding  former  relationship  has  now 
been  done  away  with.  M.  Millerand  is 
charged  simply  with  fiscal  responsibilities 
and  duties,  matters  of  purely  military  re- 
sponsibility resting  with  the  General  Staff. 


An  excellent  example  of  the  efficient 
working  of  this  system  in  France  was 
afforded  by  the  operations  in  August  and 
September  last  year  called  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  A  civilian  direction  of 
the  French  army  would  never  have  ap- 
proved that  long  withdrawal  from  the 
Belgian  frontier  to  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 
Indeed,  that  wonderfully  patient  man- 
oeuvre was  successfully  carried  out  against 
the  repeated  protests  and  opposition  of 
the  civil  Government. 

The  Secretary's  main  peace  function  is 
in  the  construction  and  presentation  of 
the  Army  budget.  Mr.  Garrison  is  the 
Army  spokesman  to  Congress,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Army  to  the  President. 

In  recent  times  the  various  Secretaries 
of  War  have  not  been  very  successful  in 
this,  their  main  function.  Since  the  reor- 
ganization effected  under  Secretary  of 
War  Root  the  needs  of  the  Army  have  been 
set  forth  with  great  clearness  by  several 
Secretaries  of  War,  but  no  one  of  them  has 
been  able  to  induce  Congress  to  make 
any  major  reforms.  Mr.  Garrison  is 
blessed  with  a  better  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  case  than  his  predecessors  had. 
If  we  are  ever  to  begin  a  fundamental  re- 
form of  our  military  system  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 

The  coordinating  function  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps  may  be  well  illustrated 
by  its  present  alignment.  The  thirty- 
eight  officers  composing  it  are  presumed  to 
represent  the  best  brains  and  the  most 
thorough  military  training  in  the  Army. 
The  colonels,  majors,  and  captains  com- 
posing most  of  it  have  been  appointed  on 
the  basis  of  their  previous  work  in  the 
service  schools  and  at  the  War  College. 
Every  man  of  them  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
highly  trained  specialist. 

But  out  of  the  thirty-eight  members  of 
the  Corps  nominally  at  Washington,  nine 
or  ten  are  on  duty  in  other  localities.  For 
example.  Colonel  Glenn  is  chief  of  Gen- 
eral Wood's  Eastern  Department,  with 
headquarters  on  Governors  Island;  Colo- 
nel Swift  is  chief  of  staff  of  the  Western 
Division  at  San  Francisco,  and  Major 
Hay  is  General  Funston's  chief  of  staff 
with  the  Second  Division  on  the  Mexican 
border.     Thus    the    larger    departmental 
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and  divisional  units  all  over  the  country 
are,  in  time  of  peace,  closely  coordinated 
by  these  representative  Staff  officers  from 
the  General  Staff  Corps  at  Washington. 
In  time  of  war  the  same  arrangement 
would  be  maintained,  although  the  per- 
sonnel might  be  radically  altered. 

THE     BUREAUS 

Composing  the  actual  working  office 
force  of  the  War  Department,  nominally 
under  the  General  Staff  Corps,  but  much  of 
the  time  actually  parallel  with  or  superior 
to  it,  are  eight  "bureaus."  By  the  Act 
of  February,  1903,  which  established  the 
General  Staff,  the  chief  of  that  Corps  is 
"charged  with  the  duty"  of  supervising 
all  of  these  bureaus,  but  the  habit  of 
generations  is  mightier  than  a  statute 
and  this  particular  law  is  sometimes  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser- 
vance. In  the  Army  Register  only  one 
of  these  "bureaus"  is  actually  so  called, 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  The  others 
are  put  down  as  "Departments"  or 
"Corps."  The  departments  are  those  of 
the  Adjutant-General,  Inspector-General, 
Judge-Advocate-General,  and  the  Medical 
and  Ordnance  departments.  These  are 
all  housed  in  the  Army  part  of  the  big 
administration  building  next  the  White 
House,  together  with  the  Quartermaster, 
Engineer,  and  Signal  Corps. 

The  especial  province  and  character  of 
work  in  most  of  these  subdivisions  is  to  a 
military  man  clearly  indicated  by  its 
name,  but  to  the  average  civilian  the  desig- 
nation is  not  always  clear.  When  one 
comes  to  study  their  separate  functions 
the  intricacy  and  volume  of  the  office 
work  involved  in  running  the  peaceful 
War  Department  appears  overwhelming. 
One  begins  to  understand  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  tide  of  clerical  employees  which  sets 
in  to  the  administration  offices  every 
morning  at  9  and  flows  out  with  equal 
promptness  at  4:30  every  afternoon.  That 
civilian  army  of  men  and  women  is  appro- 
priately engaged  in  civilian  employment. 
The  character  of  the  work  they  do  is  ex- 
cellent. It  is,  however,  a  fair  criticism 
of  our  military  establishment  to  question 
the  advisability  of  employing  700  line 
officers  three  or  four  years  at  a  time  in 


administrative  work,  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  away  from  their  commands.  It 
is  another  fair  criticism  to  compare  the 
enormous  volume  of  paper  work  in  our 
service  with  that  in  European  armies. 
The  office  work  of  a  colonel  commanding 
a  Bavarian  regiment  covers  about  half 
an  hour  every  day.  In  the  office  beside 
the  colonel  is  one  clerk  and  one  chair. 
The  clerk  sits  on  the  chair.  In  the  French 
army,  paper  and  office  work  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  that  part  of  it  which  has 
survived  efficiency  tests  is  very  largely 
carried  out  by  reservists  or  civilian  em- 
ployees physically  unfit  for  active  mili- 
tary service,  under  the  supervision  of 
Staff  officers  on  short  detailed  duty. 

In  this  criticism  and  in  all  such  com- 
parisons we  must  be  fair  to  the  Army. 
With  its  excellences  and  its  defects,  the 
War  Department  is  the  creature  of  Con- 
gress. Its  system  is  the  kind  of  system 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  national  habit 
of  mind  toward  military  affairs. 

The  same  organization  which  now  seems 
so  top-heavy  is  to  a  great  extent  justified 
by  its  adaptability  to  the  improvisation 
of  armies  which  we  should  need  in  case 
of  emergency.  The  department  as  at 
present  organized  could  administer  an 
army  400  per  cent,  larger  by  an  addition 
to  its  present  force  of  something  like  five 
per  cent.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  of  the  700  line  officers  detailed  for 
administrative  work,  100  are  very  use- 
fully employed  as  instructors  with  militia 
in  the  various  states,  1 50  odd  are  attached 
to  schools  and  colleges,  and  about  300 
are  either  instructing  or  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  Army  service  schools  or 
the  War  College. 

THE   adjutant-general's  OFFICE 

General  McCain,  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, is  a  kind  of  glorified  secretary,  libra- 
rian, and  bookkeeper  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  runs  most  of  the  correspond- 
ence for  the  Regular  Army  and  the  mili- 
tia, issues  all  the  orders,  and  keeps  all  the 
records.  Whatever  were  done,  therefore, 
by  way  of  cutting  down  the  paper  work  in 
the  department,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  bureau's  work  would  have  to  be 
retained.     General  McCain's  office  is  also 
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a  military  census  bureau.  He  distributes  all 
commissions,  compiles  and  issues  the  Army 
Register  and  the  Army  List  and  Directory, 
and  he  has  charge  of  the  recruiting  service. 
All  these  activities  are  military  in  char- 
acter and  necessary  to  the  proper  direction 
of  the  Army.  But  in  addition  to  these 
duties,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  de- 
partment is  saddled  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  non-military  work  which  ought 
either  to  be  done  away  with  entirely  or 
placed  in  charge  of  antiquarian  institu- 
tions, museums,  or  sanitariums.  The  pen- 
sion incubus  lies  heavily  over  this  bureau, 
which  also  keeps  the  military  records  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Confederate  records, 
and  runs  a  kind  of  genealogical,  anatomical, 
and  social  graveyard  of  all  organizations 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  have  been 
in  the  service  since  1 776. 

THE   inspector-general's  DEPARTMENT 

Under  General  Garlington's  direction, 
to  quote  from  the  Army  Regulations  now 
in  force,  come  all  such  matters  as  "  pertain 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  the  condition 
and  state  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  of  arms, 
and  equipments  ...  of  the  conduct, 
discipline,  and  efficiency  of  officers  and 
troops."  The  long  period  of  peace  which 
we  have  enjoyed  tends  to  throw  the  em- 
phasis on  that  part  of  the  Inspector-Gen- 
eral's activities  which  have  to  do  with 
material  and  expenditures  rather  than  upon 
the  efficiency  of  personnel  and  the  per- 
formances of  different  military  units. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  though  we  find  a 
scrupulously  careful  and  economical  dis- 
charge of  one  phase  of  this  bureau's 
duties,  there  is  not  an  equivalent  practical 
and  constant  incentive  toward  increased 
effectiveness  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
troops  in  a  purely  military  way.  These 
standards  are  not  the  fault  of  the  bureau; 
they  are  the  necessary  result  of  our  lack 
of  military  policy  and  of  the  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  the  Army  and  Navy. 

THE    army's    legal    SYSTEM 

As  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  in  the 
Army  can  be  tried  for  military  offenses  in  a 
civil  court  of  law,  a  military  department 
of  justice  has  always  been  maintained  as 
part  of  the  War   Department  under  the 


direction  of  the  Judge-Advocate-General. 
General  Crowder,  who  ably  administers 
this  bureau,  is  at  once  judge,  counsel,  jury, 
recorder,  trustee,  and  real  estate  agent. 
He  has  no  time  to  think  about  war  or 
rumors  of  war  with  other  nations.  He  has 
more  than  he  can  possibly  attend  to  all 
day  long  throughout  the  year  in  keeping 
track  of  any  internecine  strife  which  results 
in  the  service  itself.  Under  his  depart- 
ment all  the  general  courts  martial  are 
held,  as  well  as  the  courts  of  inquiry  which 
must  precede  the  sessions  of  courts  mar- 
tial. He  directs  military  commissions 
and  endeavors  to  keep  track  of  all  papers 
relating  to  title  of  lands  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Department,  except  the  public 
buildings  and  grounds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  come  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Colonel  Harts,  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps. 

SPENDING  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  War  Department  spends  every 
year,  not  counting  the  172  millions  cheer- 
fully voted  by  Congress  for  pensions,  a 
little  more  than  half  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  German  Government  spent  on 
its  entire  military  establishment  in  191 3. 
General  Aleshire  spends  the  money.  His 
sub-department  is  the  most  directly  ser- 
viceable on  a  military  basis  next  to  the 
actual  fighting  arm  of  the  service.  One 
of  the  two  chief  lessons  of  the  present  war 
has  been  the  general  recognition  of  supply 
as  a  main  ingredient  of  success  or  failure. 
Such  armies  as  modern  war  has  brought 
into  being  can  no  longer  live  off  the 
country.  Equally  as  wonderful  as  the 
fighting  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies  in  their  sustained  offensive  into 
Poland  has  been  the  unfailing  mainten- 
ance of  their  supply. 

Our  commissariat  is  called  the  Quarter- 
master Corps.  It  provides  transport  of 
every  kind  for  the  movement  of  troops  and 
war  material.  It  provides  food,  clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage,  builds  and 
maintains  all  permanent  camps,  such  as 
barracks  and  storehouses,  and  even  laps 
over  on  to  the  Navy's  proper  jurisdiction 
in  building  and  maintaining  ships,  boats, 
docks,  and  wharves  that  are  needed  for 
mihtary  purposes. 
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The  Medical  Bureau  is  one  subdivision 
the  function  of  which  is  fairly  clear  lo 
all.  Colonel  Gorgas  and  his  subordinates 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  Army  healthy.  What  the  general 
public,  however,  is  apt  to  forget  is 
that  in  the  performance  of  its  regular 
duty  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army 
has  contributed  enormously  to  general 
progress  in  medical  and  sanitary  matters. 
The  Army  doctors  killed  yellow  fever  out 
of  Cuba  and  thereby  afterward  kept  the 
Panama  Canal  from  being  lined  with 
cemeteries.  A  soldier  surgeon  stamped 
tropical  anemia  out  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
extraordinary  success  of  typhoid  inocula- 
tion in  the  United  States  Army  has  given 
it  international  currency. 

MUNITIONS  OF  WAR 

The  progress  of  the  European  war 
proves  that  when  our  turn  comes  what  is 
now  the  ordnance  department  will  prob- 
ably be  elevated  into  an  importance 
worthy  of  a  Cabinet  position.  General 
Crozier  buys  or  makes  and  distributes 
all  the  guns  and  rifles,  cartridges,  shells, 
and  powder  that  are  used  in  the  Army. 
He  runs  the  big  arsenals  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  and  Rock  Island,  111.  He  even 
seems  to  trespass  on  General  Aleshire's 
territory  in  providing  by  law  horse  equip- 
ment and  harness  for  field  artillery  and 
cavalry. 

Up  to  August,  1914,  this  was  a  com- 
paratively placid  jurisdiction.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  it  ever  can  be  quite  so 
placid  again.  To  provide  and  keep  in 
stock  enough  ammunition  to  last  our  field 
artillery  a  day  and  a  half,  as  was  the  case 
less  than  two  years  ago,  is  one  thing.  To 
have  direction  of  the  ordnance  now  being 
produced  in  this  country  for  the  bellig- 
erent armies,  even  though  it  be  only  about 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  used  in 
Europe,  is  quite  another  thing.  The  tre- 
mendous new  industrial  development  in 
this  country  will  all  come  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ordnance  department  in  case 
we  are  plunged  into  war. 

Technically,  the  best  brains  in  the  Army 
go  into  the  Engineer  Corps.  Even  a  peace- 
at-any-price  advocate  will  probably  agree 
that  this  branch  of  the  Army  at  least  is 


usefully  and  constructively  employed. 
Every  time  he  navigates  an  inland  water- 
way or  goes  safely  in  and  out  of  an  ocean 
port  he  profits  by  their  labor.  They  have 
materially  helped  to  make  Washington 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  this  country, 
if  not  in  the  world.  They  build  levees  on 
the  Mississippi  River  and  hold  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri  from  washing  out  into  the 
Gulf  ofMexico.  All  this,  and  much  work 
of  a  similar  constructive  character  besides, 
they  do  without  any  thought  of  war, 
and  in  addition  they  are  supposed  to  select 
sites  for  military  works  and  to  build  there- 
upon such  military  defenses  as  Congress 
will  allow. 

The  Signal  Corps  is  an  American  mili- 
tary creation  which  was  first  organized 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  It  has 
wired  Cuba  and  Alaska  and  made  a  time 
record  for  the  installation  of  field  telegraph 
in  the  Philippines.  It  runs  permanent 
and  temporary  wireless  stations.  All  mili- 
tary aviation  is  under  its  jurisdiction. 

COLONIAL   GOVERNMENT 

The  civil  governments  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  are  both  ad- 
ministered by  the  War  Department  under 
a  special  division  called  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Brigadier-General  Mclntyre.  For  the  War 
Department  to  control  the  native  regi- 
ment of  Porto  Ricans  and  the  regular  army 
and  constabulary  in  the  Philippines  is  ap- 
propriate to  its  proper  function.  But  it 
is  an  anomaly  for  the  civil  governments  of 
our  island  possessions  to  come  under  its 
jurisdiction.  A  corresponding  anomaly  is 
the  government  of  the  Pacific  Islands  of 
Guam  and  Tutuila  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. All  these  insular  possessions  might 
more  appropriately  be  governed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
bureau  as  at  present  established  was  called 
into  being  by  Mr.  Taft,  when  Secretary 
of  War,  and  Mr.  Taft's  intimate  friend, 
General  Clarence  Edwards,  was  placed 
and  maintained  for  seven  years  in  charge 
of  it.  It  has  always  been  a  particularly 
well  administered,  but,  since  military 
government  ceased  on  the  islands,  mis- 
placed branch  of  the  department's  work. 
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HEN  Porfirio  Diaz  van- 
ished from  power,  in 
191 1,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity in  the  Mexican 
Government  disap- 
peared. The  country  flew  to  pieces  much 
as  astronomers  imagine  some  vast  planet 
did  when  the  floor  of  Heaven  was  strewed 
with  the  fragments  we  now  call  the  Aste- 
roids. Ever  since  that  time,  these  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  Mexican  nation 
have  been  whirling  in  chaos.  Certain 
men  from  time  to  time  have  stood  out  as 
possible  new  centres  of  gravity  around 
which  the  national  life  might  cohere  and 
solidify;  but  so  far  the  cooling  and  harden- 
ing process  has  not  set  in. 

There  are  two  classes  of  these  leading 
men.  First  are  the  soldiers,  the  "strong 
men" — the  Villas,  Zapatas,  and  Obre- 
gons.  The  hope  in  them  has  been  that 
one  of  them  might  prove  strong  enough 
to  supply  that  kind  of  a  government  which 
rests  on  physical  force.  The  second  are 
the  scholars  and  men  of  affairs  in  Mexico 
City — the  Rabasas,  Silvas,  and  Elgueros. 
The  hope  in  them  has  been  that  one  of 
them  might  prove  winning  enough  to 
supply  that  other  kind  of  government 
which  rests  on  moral  force. 

Left  to  themselves,  however,  these 
classes  have  not  produced  either  another 
Diaz  or  another  Washington.  Therefore, 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
decided  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  left 
to  themselves.  Where  evolution  and  revo- 
lution have  failed  to  produce  a  leader,  the 
Pan-American  Governments  are  under- 
taking to  create  one.  Their  plan  is  to 
shuffle  events  for  a  while  until  events  seem 
to  indicate  which  man  is  nearest  to  being 
leader,  and  then,  by  clothing  him  with  the 
moral    sanction    of    the    sister    republics 


(and  backing  him  with  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  Army  if  that 
becomes  necessary),  make  him  the  actual 
leader  and  establish  a  stable  govern- 
ment around  him. 

Who  are  these  potential  presidents? 
A  careful  study  of  the  field  reveals  thir- 
teen men  any  one  of  whom  Fate  and  the 
Mexicans  might  put  at  the  forefront  of 
affairs.  Only  Mexico  or  one  of  the  other 
volcanic  Caribbean  republics  could  pos- 
sibly present  such  a  heterogeneous  list  of 
names  on  one  ballot  for  the  august  duties 
of  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  nation.  | 
The  list  includes  the  saintly  scholar,  i 
Augustin  Rodriguez,  and  the  wholesale 
and  retail  assassin,  Francisco  Villa.  It 
includes  a  technically  trained  modern 
soldier,  Felipe  Angeles,  graduate  of  the 
West  Point  of  Mexico  and  post-graduate  ^ 
student  of  the  best  military  schools  in 
Europe;  and  an  illiterate  bandit  chieftain, 
Emiliano  Zapata,  graduate  of  a  house- 
hold of  servants  (he  was  a  stable  boy  in 
the  service  of  G.  de  la  Torre)  and  post- 
graduate of  the  school  of  brigandage  in 
the  tropical  highlands  south  of  the  City 
of  Mexico.  It  includes  every  character 
in  the  nursery  rhyme 

"  Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief, 
Doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief 

save  only  the  merchant  and  the  beggar. 
The  two  most  outstanding  figures  at  the 
moment  are  Venustiano  Carranza  and 
Francisco  Villa.  Carranza  was  formerly  a 
lawyer  and  an  ambitious  politician  in 
Saltillo,  State  of  Coahuila,  northern  Mex- 
ico. He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  parti- 
san of  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes,  who  was  for 
many  years  governor  of  the  contiguous 
State  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  an  aspirant  for 
the    presidency.     Diaz,     who    distrusted 
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Carranza  for  his  ambitions,  procured  his 
election  as  Senator,  to  keep  him  quiet  and 
near  enough  to  be  under  surveillance. 
But  Carranza  wanted  to  be  governor  of 
Coahuila,  and  with  the  active  aid  of  Gen- 
eral Reyes  all  arrangements  were  made 
to  "elect"  him  in  19 10.  Diaz  vetoed  these 
arrangements,  and  Reyes  and  Carranza 
were  bitterly  angered.  A  movement  for 
Reyes  for  president  was  started  and  Car- 
ranza was  one  of  the  leaders.  It  failed, 
and  it  was  not  until  March,  191 1,  when  the 
Madero  revolution  seemed  sure  to  win, 
that  Carranza  joined  it.  In  1912,  under 
Madero,  Carranza  realized  his  ambition 
to  become  governor  of  Coahuila. 

Carranza  refused  to  recognize  Huerta  as 
president  after  the  assassination  of  Ma- 
dero, and  led  the  revolutionary  party 
as  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
cooperating  with  Villa  until  June,  1914, 
when  they  separated,  principally  because 
Villa  knew  he  was  the  stronger  man  and 
was  determined  to  exercise  the  power  he 
possessed  without  taking  orders  from 
Carranza.  Carranza  has  ever  since  main- 
tained martial  rule  over  such  territory 
as  he  could  control,  which  has  been  the 
smaller  but  the  richer  and  more  populous 
part  of  the  country  on  the  East  Coast  near 
Mexico  City.  His  headquarters  are  at 
Vera  Cruz. 

Francisco  Villa  (otherwise  Doroteo 
Arango)  was  born  thirty-eight  years  ago 
at  Las  Nieves,  in  the  District  of  San 
Juan  del  Rio,  State  of  Durango.  He 
committed  his  first  murder  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  explicit  accusations  charge 
him  with  dozens  of  murders  since.  For 
several  years,  while  nominally  in  the  em- 
ploy of  a  butcher  in  Parral,  Villa  was  chief- 
tain of  a  band  of  brigands  who  stole  cattle, 
blackmailed  ranchers,  ravished  women, 
and  murdered  the  men  who  resisted  their 
depredations.  When  the  Madero  revo- 
lution began  in  the  latter  part  of  1910, 
Villa  joined  its  forces  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  191 1,  after  the  success  of  the 
revolution,  he  "obtained  a  monoply  from 
the  then  governor  of  Chihuahua  for  the 
sale  of  meat  in  the  City  of  Chihuahua, 
which  he  procured  by  stealing  cattle  from 
the  neighboring  farms."  After  the  assas- 
sination  of   Madero   in    February,    1913, 


Villa  served  as  a  general  under  Carranza 
in  his  revolution  against  Huerta.  By 
June,  1914,  however.  Villa  had  realized 
that  he  was  strong  enough  to  take  all  the 
advantages  of  his  prowess  to  himself,  so 
that  he  practically  drove  Carranza  out  of 
Northern  Mexico,  which  he  has  since  con- 
trolled, exploiting  every  avenue  of  profit — 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  of 
mines,  ranches,  money,  and  goods  to  the 
revenue  derived  from  extortionate  taxes 
on  exports  and  from  the  operation  of  gam- 
bling houses  in  Juarez.  Disclaiming  all 
ambition  to  be  president,  he  has  made  and 
unmade  several  "provisional  presidents," 
and  has  managed  to  retain  control  of  about 
half  the  military  strength  of  the  country, 
with  which  he  has  prevented  Carranza 
from  achieving  either  the  military  or  the 
civil  control  of  Mexico. 

Emiliano  Zapata  has  been,  first  and  last, 
an  ally  of  Carranza,  an  ally  of  Villa,  and 
altogether  independent.  He  is  a  bandit 
who  has  for  years  safely  led  his  troops  of 
brigands  through  the  tropical  jungle  of  the 
difficult  mountains  south  of  Mexico  City. 
The  regular  soldiers  whom  Diaz  sent 
against  them  were  unsuccessful  because 
they  could  never  bring  Zapata's  men  to  a 
stand.  When  discovered,  the  band  simply 
dissolved,  to  reassemble  a  few  miles  farther 
up  the  trail  and  decimate  their  pursuers 
by  volleys  from  ambush.  Zapata  has 
been  credited  with  altruistic  ideas  about 
more  democratic  land  laws,  ideas  which 
have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of 
"a  plan  for  agrarian  reform."  The 
truth  is  his  leveling  tendencies  are  exactly 
those  of  Robin  Hood,  who  robbed  the  rich, 
gave  to  the  poor,  and  kept  a  good  share  for 
himself.  Zapata  is  an  illiterate  Indian 
and  a  highly  successful  guerrilla,  and  noth- 
ing more.  At  present  he  happens  to  be 
cooperating  with  Villa  to  capture  Mexico 
City  from  Carranza's  Constitutionalists. 

Carranza's  chief  military  supporter  is 
Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon.  He  was  an  in- 
conspicuous farmer  in  the  State  of  Sonora 
before  the  Madero  revolution.  In  that 
struggle  he  rose  to  the  front  as  a  forceful 
leader,  largely  through  his  self-assertive- 
ness  and  overwhelming  conceit.  He  has 
developed  a  considerable  genius  for  the 
kind  of  military  operations  that  are  prac- 
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tised  in  Mexico,  and  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  open  the  railroad  line 
between  Mexico  City  and  Carranza's 
headquarters  at  Vera  Cruz,  as  well  as  in 
repelling  Villa's  repeated  attacks  from  the 
north.     He  is  about  34  years  old. 

Felipe  Angeles  is  Villa's  chief  of  staff, 
director  of  artillery,  minister  of  war,  and 
at  one  time  his  candidate  for  provisional 
president.  He  is  the  one  soldier  with  the 
revolutionists  who  would  be  called  a 
soldier  at  all  in  other  countries.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Chapultepec,  the  military 
academy  of  Mexico,  and  has  studied  his 
profession  in  the  best  schools  in  Europe. 
Under  Madero  he  was  for  a  time  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chapultepec  Academy. 
Huerta  had  doubts  of  his  intentions  toward 
him  and  had  him  arrested  when  he  seized 
the  dictatorial  power.  Later  he  was  re- 
leased and  sent  to  Europe  to  get  him 
out  of  the  country.  He  returned  to 
Mexico  by  way  of  Texas  and  appeared 
in  the  Constitutionalist  army  against 
Huerta.  When  Carranza  and  Villa  parted 
company,  Angeles  went  with  Villa.  Sev- 
eral times  he  has  been  reported  as  indig- 
nant over  Villa's  inhumane  actions  to- 
ward prisoners,  but  he  has,  nevertheless, 
remained  in  his  service. 

Of  the  non-military  leaders  of  present- 
day  Mexico,  none  has  a  name  which  is  so 
full  of  association  with  the  history  of  the 
country  as  Eduardo  Iturbide.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  that  Augustin  de  Iturbide 
whose  career  is  laconically  written  as 
"born  1783,  died  1824;  Mexican  libera- 
tor; made  emperor;  abdicated;  banished; 
returned;  shot."  He  was  emperor  only 
for  the  better  part  of  one  year.  The 
present  Iturbide  is  about  37  years  old,  a 
scientific  farmer,  the  owner  of  vast  plan- 
tations which  he  cultivates  in  the  most 
modern  fashion.  He  has  made  an  inter- 
esting departure  from  current  Mexican 
practice  by  treating  his  peons  as  partners 
instead  of  as  slaves,  having  them  farm  his 
lands  on  a  fair  share  basis;  and  by  a  more 
interesting  departure  for  a  Mexican  of  his 
class,  namely,  that  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  time  working.  To  his  friends  he  was 
known  as  an  all-round  sportsman  and  ath- 
lete. He  lived  on  his  ranches  and  was 
rarely  seen  in  Mexico  City  until  the  last 


days  of  Huerta's  presidency.  Huerta  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  the  district  of 
the  City  of  Mexico,  and.  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  order  in  his  terri- 
tory. When  Huerta  resigned,  Iturbide 
remained  as  governor  through  the  short 
and  troubled  regime  of  Carbajal,  and  when 
the  latter  fled  Iturbide  was  the  only  author- 
ity in  Mexico  City.  He  went  alone  twenty 
miles  north  of  the  city  to  meet  Carranza 
to  arrange  for  his  peaceful  entry,  and  in 
the  negotiations  insisted  upon  guaranties 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners.  He 
remained  in  Mexico  City  for  two  months 
after  Carranza's  occupation,  when  his  ar- 
rest was  requested  by  the  Villista  faction 
of  the  Constitutionalists  (this  was  before 
the  break  between  Villa  and  Carranza) 
on  a  charge  of  assisting  an  American  to 
leave  the  country.  Iturbide  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  his  life.  He  left  Mexico 
City  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  sleeping 
car  occupied  by  Mr.  Louis  Canova,  a 
special  representative  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  was  going  to  El  Paso. 
After  the  train  had  got  well  out  into 
the  desert  of  Northern  Mexico,  it  was 
stopped  at  a  station  by  a  squad  of  Villa's 
soldiers  who  had  word  that  Iturbide  was 
on  board.  They  searched  the  rest  of  the 
train  and  then  demanded  admittance  to 
Mr.  Canova's  drawing  room.  Mr.  Can- 
ova  explained  his  official  character  and 
declared  that  they  must  first  overpower 
him.  The  Villistas  took  him  at  his  word 
and  entered.  By  this  time,  however, 
Iturbide  was  out  the  window,  hanging  by 
his  finger  tips  from  the  ledge — fortunately 
on  the  far  side  of  the  train  from  the  station. 
After  the  Villistas  abandoned  the  search 
and  the  train  started,  Iturbide  hung  on  for 
several  miles  and  then  dropped  off  in  the 
desert.  By  good  luck,  after  two  weeks  of 
precarious  wandering  he  happened  into  a 
settlement  of  South  African  Boers  and  was 
got  safely  across  the  border  into  the 
United  States. 

Vasquez  Tagle  was  a  member  of  Ma- 
dero's  Cabinet — Minister  of  Justice — and 
one  of  the  group  that  had  the  unpleasant 
experience  of  being  arrested  with  President 
Madero  when  Huerta  made  his  coup,  and 
held  for  a  day  in  a  room  in  the  Presi- 
dent's   palace.     Three  nights  later,   Ma- 
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dero  was  murdered  and  Tagle  and  his 
associates  awoke  to  find  that  they  had 
left  office  through  the  assassination  of 
their  chief.  His  lack  of  political  ambition 
has  since  saved  him  from  serious  embar- 
rassment in  the  fluctuations  of  govern- 
ment— that  and  the  general  respect  for 
his  honesty  and  independence.  Vasquez 
Tagle  is  about  62  years  old,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  man  of  the  judicial  rather  than  the 
executive  temper. 

M.  Bonilla  is  the  only  other  member  of 
Madero's  Cabinet  who  is  now  both  active 
and  prominent  in  Mexican  affairs.  He  was 
an  engineer,  practising  his  profession  at 
Sinaloa,  State  of  Mazatlan,  when  Madero 
appointed  him  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions to  take  charge  of  the  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, postal  service,  and  highways  of  the 
country.  His  friends  describe  him  as  a 
man  of  loyalty  and  of  very  good  common 
sense;  his  political  opponents  dismiss  him 
as  "a  poor  fellow,  of  no  brains;  not  bad, 
just  a  nobody." 

Dr.  Miguel  Silva  was  the  most  popular 
physician  in  Morelia,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Michoacan  and  a  large  city  about 
125  miles  northwest  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  Though  he  was  governor  of 
Michoacan  under  Madero,  a  member 
of  Madero's  Cabinet  has  defined  him  as 
"socially  good,  politically  bad,"  whereas 
an  adherent  of  the  old  Cientifico  regime 
declares  that,  despite  his  narrowness — 
Dr.  Silva  has  never  been  outside  Mexico — 
he  has  been  a  good  influence  upon  Villa, 
one  of  whose  counselors  he  now  is. 

The  remaining  four  men  of  our  group  of 
thirteen  belong  to  a  distinctly  higher  in- 
tellectual type  than  any  of  the  others. 
They  are  all  lawyers,  and  all  of  them  are 
respected  and  admired  by  the  public  and 
by  the  leaders  of  all  factions.  They  are 
Emilio  Rabasa,  Agustin  Rodriguez,  Toribio 
Esquivel  Obregon,  and  Louis  Elguero. 

Rabasa  and  Rodriguez  are  generally 
considered  the  ablest  lawyers  m  Mexico 
— Rabasa  the  greatest  authority  in  Mexico 
on  international  law,  Rodriguez  the  great- 
est authority  on  civil  law.  Whether  you 
happen  to  think  Rabasa  or  Rodriguez 
the  more  important  man  depends  largely 
on  your  political  prejudices. 

Rabasa    is    the    finest    product   of   the 


Cientifico  party  and  Rodriguez  is  the  pride 
of  the  Clerical  or  Catholic  party.  An 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Cien- 
tifico at  this  point  may  make  the  meaning 
clearer.  To-day  a  Cientifico  is  anybody 
who  has  something  you  want  and  who  may 
be  mulcted  of  it  by  being  denounced  as 
an  enemy  of  "liberty."  Under  Diaz, 
Cientifico  meant  a  member  of  the  ruling 
circle  that  sustained  him  with  ideas  and 
that  he  sustained  with  his  strong  arm. 
The  Cientificos  of  that  period  were  the 
men  of  influence,  the  men  of  "big  busi- 
ness," the  oligarchy  with  which  Americans 
became  familiar  during  the  era  of  rail- 
road building  and  the  development  of  oil 
properties  and  mines  in  Mexico.  • 

But  in  its  origin,  Cientifico  was  the  name 
of  a  party  of  young  reformers — all  lawyers 
and  friends  of  Limantour — who  thought 
they  saw  in  Mexico's  misery  and  incom- 
petence a  reflection  of  the  deadening  effect 
of  blind  religious  faith  upon  the  human 
spirit  as  well  as  the  tyrannous  effect  of  the 
Catholic  political  machine  uponthe  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  They  saw  in  the  new 
scientific  spirit  of  the  French  positivists 
headed  by  Comte  an  influence  that  com- 
batted  the  influence  of  bigotry.  To  them, 
"science"  meant  freedom — of  thought,  of 
action,  of  government.  Hence  they  called 
themselves  Cientificos.  One  of  their  doc- 
trines was  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
With  Limantour  as  tacitly  recognized 
leader,  these  same  young  lawyers  formed 
later  the  ruling  circle  around  Diaz. 

Rabasa  is  the  flower  of  this  movement 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  in  Mexico. 
He  was  not,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Diaz 
regime,  a  member  of  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Cientifico  ring  (unlike  most  members  of 
that  circle,  he  was  country-bred) ;  he  was 
rather  the  bright  blossom  of  the  Cientifico 
movement  toward  liberalism.  As  a  law- 
yer, his  specialty  has  been  interna- 
tional jurisprudence;  he  has  been  called 
"the  John  Bassett  Moore  of  Mexico." 
He  has  been  a  profound  admirer  of  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States;  he  has 
been  an  apostle  of  them  to  the  Mexicans; 
he  has  especially  studied  and  admired 
our  fundamental  law,  has  even  written 
a  book  on  our  Constitution  which  is  con- 
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sidered  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject 
in  any  language.  He  has  advocated  social 
reforms,  and  at  one  time  he  favored  re- 
strictions upon  the  suffrage  as  a  necessary 
precaution  in  making  the  step  from  a  dicta- 
torship to  a  democracy.  His  literary 
activities  have  carried  him  even  outside 
his  profession  into  the  realm  of  fiction. 
But  his  distinction  arises  from  his  deep 
learning,  his  skill  as  a  lawyer,  and  from 
the  universal  respect  inspired  by  his 
character.  His  health  is  not  good — 
though  he  is  nearly  six  feet  tall  he  weighs 
less  than  150  pounds — but  he  nevertheless 
does   not   look  his  age,   fifty-nine. 

Agustin  Rodriguez  is  to  the  Clerical 
or  Catholic  party  all  that  Rabasa  is  to  the 
Cientificos.  At  71,  he  is  a  patriarch,  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  the  teacher  of  young  law- 
yers, a  man  of  simple  and  beautiful  Chris- 
tian faith,  free  from  bigotry,  called  a  saint 
even  by  the  Cientificos  and  the  revolu- 
tionists, everywhere  beloved,  everywhere 
respected.  Like  Rabasa,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  A.  B.  C.  conference  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

Toribio  Esquivel  Obregon  (more  pro- 
perly Toribio  Esquivel,  his  mother's  name, 
''Obregon"  being  added,  after  the  Mexican 
custom)  is  a  lawyer  and  a  reformer.  He 
is  about  44  years  old.  Under  Diaz  he 
practised  successfully  in  Leon,  State  of 
Guanajuato.  He  was  even  then  active 
in  reform  propaganda;  he  opposed  the 
system  of  public  finance  that  was  put  in 
effect  by  Jose  Yves  Limantour,  Diaz's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  he  wrote 
pamphlets  against  the  amalgamation  of 
the  railroads  into  a  national  State-con- 
trolled system.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  Diaz's  rule,  Esquivel  Obregon  was  a 
leader  of  the  anti-reelectionist  party  that 
hoped  to  end  the  dictatorship.  He  gave 
up  his  law  practice  of  $30,000  a  year  to 
devote  his  time  to  this  campaign.  Before 
Diaz  fell,  he  was  sent  to  the  border  by  a 
friend  of  Madero's  to  discuss  a  cessation 
of  the  revolution.  When  Madero  in  his 
turn   fell,   Esquivel   Obregon  was   named 


by  Felix  Diaz  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Huerta.  (The  arrange- 
ment by  which  young  Diaz  and  Huerta 
joined  forces  against  Madero  provided 
that  Diaz  should  have  the  right  to 
name  Huerta's  Cabinet.)  He  remained  at 
this  post  from  March  to  June,  191 3,  and 
then,  finding  his  uncongenial  company 
intolerable,  resigned  and  came  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  political  idealist 
he  is  a  moral  force  in  Mexico,  but  he  is  a 
student  rather  than  an  executive  and  more 
likely  to  succeed  as  an  apostle  of  reform 
than  as  an  administrator  of  government. 

Louis  Elguero,  the  last  of  the  group  of 
intellectuals,  was,  paradoxically,  at  once  a 
loyal  though  not  extreme  Catholic  and  a 
member  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  Cientifico 
party.  He  is  a  sort  of  "Wall  Street  law- 
yer"— a  director  of  banks  and  corpora- 
tions: the  National  Bank  of  Mexico,  the 
"Box  of  Loans"  (the  literal  translation 
of  the  name  of  the  State  bank  which  special- 
izes in  agricultural  credit),  and  the 
National  Railways.  He  is  the  trustee 
and  administrator  of  trust  funds  and  lega- 
cies amounting  to  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. He  is  not  in  politics;  he  has  not  the 
temperament  for  it,  being  rather  of  the 
"office  lawyer"  type,  nervous  and  not  apt 
in  the  management  of  men. 

These  are  the  men  who  just  now  are 
most  potential  to  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  Mexican  anarchy.  Their  diversity  of 
character  suggests  a  democracy,  indeed, 
but  a  democracy  that  is  the  legatee  of 
Indian  aborigines  and  Spanish  conquerors, 
with  their  vioJent  extremes  of  naked 
poverty  and  incredible  riches,  of  peons  and 
patricians,  of  general  illiteracy  and  aristo- 
cratic culture,  a  nation  that  is  a  disordered 
mixture  of  serfs,  Croesuses,  scholars,  ban- 
dits, dandies,  cut-throats,  atheists,  and 
saints.  Their  juxtaposition  in  possible 
candidature  for  high  office  makes  intelli- 
gible the  fact  that  in  Mexico  to-day  the 
foremost  lawyers  and  doctors  are  subordi- 
nate in  importance  to  the  foremost  bri- 
gands and  murderers. 
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WHERE  are  the  Hinden- 
burgs  and  Mackensens 
of  the  United  States 
Army;  who  are  our  Jof- 
f  res,Cadornas,  Hoetzen- 
dorfs?  We  have  none.  Nowhere  in  the 
United  States  Army  do  such  military  per- 
sonalities exist .  We  have  leaders,  officers  of 
great  personal  magnetism,  sound  military 
education,  and  limited  experience.  As  in 
1898,  the  pressure  of  war  would  undoubt- 
edly again  develop  men  like  Lawton,  Wood, 
and  Chaffee.  For  the  making  of  such 
commanders  there  exists  to-day  in  the 
United  States  Army  an  abundance  of 
similar  material.  We  have  plenty  of 
officers  who  could  take  and  hold  Vera 
Cruz,  who  could  invest  another  Santiago, 
who  could  carry  on  with  patience  and 
courage  guerrilla  warfare  against  an  in- 
ferior people  comparatively  without  organi- 
zation. For  the  direction  of  regiments, 
brigades,  possibly  even  divisions,  natural 
and  capable  leaders  are  not  lacking.  But 
for  the  administration  of  field  armies  on 
the  scale  and  in  the  proportion  of  war  as 
now  developed  in  Europe,  we  have  no 
officers  whatever,  nor  have  we  ever  had 
the  atmosphere  or  the  conditions  out  of 
which  to  fashion  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  the  officers  who  would  have  to  lead  our 
armies  in  war  without  at  the  start  trying 
to  form  a  just  conception  of  what  these 
men  have  to  deal  with.  In  the  first  place, 
our  whole  military  establishment  has  not, 
since  the  Civil  War,  with  the  brief  inter- 
ruption of  the  Spanish  War,  been  organ- 
ized to  meet  war  conditions  if  they  should 
arise.  At  the  moment  of  this  writing,  its 
Chief  of  Staff  is  individually  engaged  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Mexican  border 
in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
factions  in  Mexican  disorder;  a  very  large 
portion    of    the    department's    force     is 


engaged  in  the  civil  government  of  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  fleets  upon  our  inland  water- 
ways, in  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  or  on  public  works  in  Alaska — 
all  good  and  useful  public  services,  but 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  preparation 
for  possible  war. 

While  we  are  apparently  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  just  intervention  in  Mexico, 
and  while  our  State  correspondence  has 
hovered  for  several  weeks  on  the  edge  of 
European  ultimatums,  not  a  single  order 
has  been  issued  through  the  War  Depart- 
ment which  would  place  our  present 
organization  in  readiness  for  anything  more 
than  its  usual  peaceful  function. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  war  chiefs 
of  the  United  States  Army  we  must  bear 
two  additional  facts  in  mind;  the  first 
is  that  we  have  little  or  no  ground  on  which 
properly  to  discriminate,  for  in  the  tests 
to  which  our  officers  are  subjected  there 
is  a  high  uniformity  of  performance.  The 
point  is  that  none  of  these  officers  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  meet  some  of  the 
tests  which  he  would  have  to  meet  now 
in  actual  war  against  even  a  second-class 
Power.  General  Wood  can  handle  a 
division,  but  could  he  direct  a  million  men 
in  the  field?  General  Funston  can  swing 
a  brigade  in  Vera  Cruz;  could  he  handle 
an  army  corps  over  the  congested  terrain 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania?  And 
leaving  quite  out  of  the  question  armies  or 
divisions  or  brigades,  there  are  exceedingly 
few  officers  in  our  service  to-day  who  have 
ever  handled  a  full  regiment  on  a  war  basis. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  move  indicated  men 
around  on  a  map,  but  a  million  living  and 
breathing,  hungry  and  thirsty  men  mean 
a  dozen  full  field  armies;  mean  that  in 
each  one  of  those  field  armies  there  will  be 
three  divisions  and  that  every  one  of  those 
divisions,  crowded  into  the  closest  possible 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   HUGH    L.    SCOTT,    CHIEF   OF    STAFF,    AND       BUFFALO    BILL 
"The  foreordained  place  of  General  Scott  is  in  the  field  with  his  troops.     He  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  a  determined  leader,  and  his  peculiar  efficiency  would  be  lost  were  he  maintained  in  a  swivel  chair" 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL    ERASMUS   M.    WEAVER 
Chief  ot  Coast  Artillery  and  member  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.    On  the  left:  Secretary 

of  War  Garrison 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL   ALBERT    L.    MILLS 

A  medal  of  honor  man  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  Spanish  War,  a  former  superintendent  of  West 
Point,  and  now  in  charge  of  the  National  Guard.  Nominally  in  control  of  120,000  men,  he  would  do  well 
in  case  of  war  if  he  put  more  than  one  third  of  that  number  of  effectives  in  the  field 


MAJOR-GENERAL    LEONARD    WOOD 
In  command  of  the  Department  of  the  East  at  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.     On  the  threat  of  foreign  in- 
vasion, "  the  ranking  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  would,  by  generally  recognized  merit,  be  given  a 
nominal  position  corresponding  to  that  of  Field   Marshal  in  the  armies  now  fighting  in  Europe" 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL   MONTGOMERY   M.    MACOMB 

President  of  the  Army  War  College  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  officers  of  the  Army  study  the  higher  strategy 

and  tactics  of  war 
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marching  formation,  will  cover  eighteen 
miles  of  road.  In  addition  to  that  migra- 
tion the  extent  of  territory  to  be  managed 
in  the  supply  of  even  one  field  army  is 
almost    unbelievable. 

Now  a  Japanese  or  a  French  commander, 
when  the  war  time  comes,  is  able  to  direct 
the  unwieldy  masses  of  men  and  material 
readily  enough  because  he  has  repeatedly 
swung  them  in  manoeuvres  at  full  strength, 
and,  in  the   French  case,  over  the  same 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL   TASKER    H.    BLISS 
"At  present  the  strongest  administrative  officer 
on  the  General  Staff.     ...     He  has  governed  the 
Moro  province  and    successfully  administered   the 
military  command  of  the  Philippine  Islands" 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JAMES   PARKER 

"The  cavalry  general  par  excellence  in  our 
service.  .  .  .  His  brigade  of  cavalry  on  the 
Texas  border  has  been  about  the  most  efficient 
unit  in  that  long  and  vexatious  patrol  duty" 

country  where  he  is  now  manoeuvring 
them  to  save  France.  The  problems  which 
French  officers  work  out  over  and  over 
again  on  the  actual  terrain,  our  officers,  in 
schools  which  have  no  superiors  anywhere 
in  the  world,  work  out  on  maps.  The 
single  additional  element  which  the  Ger- 
man staff  has  to  recognize  and  add  to  an 
accustomed  military  experience  is  the 
element   of   killing. 

The  constituent  regiments  of  these 
European  armies  have  seen  service  year 
in  and  year  out  in  the  same  brigades  and 
divisions   in  which   they  are   now  called 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    FREDERICK    FUNSTON 
Now  in  command  of  the  Southern  Department  on  the  Mexican  border.     "At  Vera  Cruz,  in  a  very 
complicated   situation,  he   directed    the   8,000   men    under   his    command    alertly    and    without    fluster." 
"He   has  a  perfect  genius  for  being  where  trouble  starts" 


upon  to  take  the  field.  They  have  never 
been  skeleton  regiments  scattered  all  over 
the  country  piecemeal  in  army  posts  of 
no  strategic  value. 

Without  the  discriminating  value,  then, 
of  searching  tests  on  a  war  basis,  we  must 
also  remember  the  second  fact,  that  the 
men  who  now,  by  reason  of  their  rank  or 
by  fortuitous  achievement,  occupy  posi- 
tions of  public  notice  are  not  necessarily 
the  best  men  in  the  service,  and  further- 
more that  while  we  cling  to  promotion  by 
seniority  several  of  the  men  who  occupy 
the  highest  posts  may  be  less  well  fitted 
for  them  than  several  other  men  of  lesser 
rank.     Military    promotion    may    be    for 


merit,  by  seniority,  or  on  account  of 
political  influence.  The  first  is  generally 
an  ingredient  but  in  too  many  instances 
the  latter  two  considerations  have  out- 
weighed it. 

In  case  of  war  our  armies  would  have  to 
be  improvised  and  therefore  where  we  have 
one  general  officer  to-day  we  should  need 
twenty  when  war  broke.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  older  men  in  the  service, 
who  have  only  a  year  or  so  of  command 
remaining  to  them  before  retirement, 
would  soon  be  eliminated.  Above  the 
rank  of  major  we  find  a  great  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  last  of  the  old  guard,  the 
men  who  were  junior  officers  under  old 
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BRIGADIER-GENERALS    GEORGE    W.    GOETHALS    AND    WILLIAM    C.    GOROAS 
"General  Goethals,  who  retires  in  November,  would  go  back  to  the  Canal  in  case  of  trouble.     Its  build- 
ing and  the  organization  of  its  government  were  his;   he  would  be  its  most  appropriate  defender."     .     .     . 
"It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  that  one  finds  the  health  of  the  Army  under  the  direction  of  General 
Gorgas,  who  made  it  possible  for  General  Goethals  to  complete  the  Panama  Canal" 


Civil  War  commanders  and  who  still, 
many  of  them,  are  geared  to  the  low  speed 
of  their  earlier  military  experience.  They 
have  run  their  straight  race  and  kept  the 
faith  as  they  had  it  handed  down  to  them. 
They  are  the  products  of  a  school  of  mili- 
tary affairs  different  from  that  of  the 
younger  men  treading  impatiently  now 
upon  their  heels.  They  differ  in  experience, 
they  differ  in  state  of  mind,  they  differ 
in  efficiency.  They  would  rapidly  disap- 
pear under  the  stress  of  modern  war. 

If  we  had  been  forced  to  go  into  Mexico 
in  the  spring  of  1914  General  Leonard 
Wood,  then  Chief  of  Staff,  would  have 
been  in  supreme  command  of  the  field 
army,  with  a  General  Staff  which  was  for 
five  weeks  packed  up  and  ready  to  move 
with  him  on  half  an  hour's  notice.  In 
case  an  expeditionary  force  to  Mexico 
becomes  necessary  when  all  peaceful  over- 


tures have  failed.  General  Wood  will  very 
probably  receive  the  chief  command,  and 
in  case  our  entire  military  establishment 
should  suddenly  have  to  be  put  upon  an 
active  war  footing  and  expanded  to  meet 
the  threat  of  possible  foreign  invasion,  the 
ranking  officer  in  the  United  States  Army 
would,  by  generally  recognized  merit,  be 
given  a  nominal  position  corresponding 
to  that  of  Field  Marshal  in  the  armies  now 
fighting  in  Europe. 

Leonard  Wood  is  only  fifty-five  years 
old.  He  has,  therefore,  seven  more  years 
before  retirement  and  is  the  youngest 
major-general  in  the  Army.  He  is  a  man 
of  war.  One  look  at  his  leonine  face  and 
head  indicates  that.  Fighting  is  his  pro- 
fession. He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
efficient  leader  of  fighting  men  in  Cuba  and 
in  the  Philippines,  and  he  has  had  to  fight 
a  good  part  of  his  way  to  his  present  posi- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    THOMAS    H.    BARRY    (LEFT) 
Firm,  opinionated,  gruff,  inexorable,"  one  of  the  quickest  minds  in  the  service.     Now  in  command  of  "that 
nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  Army  which  we  keep  in  the  Philippines" 


tion,  lacking  West  Point  credentials  and 
carrying  the  burden  of  alleged  favoritism 
at  the  hands  of  a  former  President.  In 
overcoming  opposition  something  of  the 


Germans'  ruthlessness  is  his,  tempered  by 
sportsmanship,  chivalry,  and  a  vast  pa- 
tience. It  is  a  greater  tribute  to  Wood's 
character  that  he  has  almost  entirely  over- 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL    DAN    C.    KINGMAN 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  whose  bureau  has  in  times  of  peace  dealt  mainly  with  civilian 
tasks  such  as  flood  prevention  and  the  building  of  public  works  in  Alaska 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL    WILLIAM    CROZIER 
Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  who  invented  the  disappearing  carriage  on  which  are  mounted  the  12- 
inch  and  14-inch  guns  which  defend  our  ports.     The  all  important  matter  of  munitions,  which  has  broken 
a  British  Ministry  and  created  a  great  American  industry,  is  under  his  charge 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL    GEORGE    P.    SCRIVEN 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army 


come  this  double  prejudice  in  the  service 
than  his  putting  down  of  a  Moro  revolt 
or  cleaning  up  the  city  of  Havana.  When 
President  Eliot  in  1899  gave  him  his 
honorary  Harvard  degree  he  called  him 
"restorer  of  a  province."  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  he  has  also  been  a 
restorer  of  the  Army,  particularly  of  its 
General  Staff.  The  province  which  Leon- 
ard Wood  restored  was  Cuba,  and  he 
restored  it  by  a  rare  combination  of  patient 
adaptation  of  American  rule  to  the  Cuban 
people,  military  firmness,  and  prompt  de- 
cision. But  he  partially  devastated 
another  province,  the  Moro  province  in 
the  Philippines,  in  his  inexorable  deter- 
mination to  subject  its  citizens  who  had 
abused  patience  to  their  conqueror's  orders. 
Plenty  of  other  officers  in  the  service 
have  performed  their  set  tasks  equally  as 
well  as  he.     Scott  is  a  better  coordinator; 


Funston  is  more  brilliant.  Bliss,  Mills,  and 
Barry  have  probably  equal  administrative 
ability  in  subordinate  offices.  Pershing's 
career  has  been  almost  equally  meteoric, 
and  he  has  shown  the  same  ability  to  over- 
come prejudice  created  by  his  preference. 

But  if  you  take  the  best  opinion  in  the 
Army,  the  opinion  of  the  mora  ambitious 
officers,  you  will  find  a  pretty  general 
agreement  that  Wood  has  accomplished 
more  for  the  service  than  any  other  man. 

Every  kind  of  military  experience  that 
our  history  has  afforded  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  his.  Congress  voted 
him  a  medal  of  honor  for  distinguished 
conduct  in  Apache  campaigns  as  far  back 
as  1886.  Although  he  commanded  the 
Rough  Riders,  a  Presidential  aspirant  got 
most  of  the  exaggerated  attention  attracted 
by  that  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Spanish 
War.     To  go  from  an  Army  doctor  to  a 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL    FRANK    McINTYRE 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 


major-general  of  volunteers  in  eight  years 
is  an  example  of  how  fast  a  competent 
man,  blessed  with  personality,  can  rise  in 
the  Army.  That  was  Wood's  record,  and 
if  there  is  now  an  outstanding  flaw  in  his 
military  judgment  it  is  the  direct  result 
of  his  own  career.  He  is  over-sanguine 
about  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  make 
an  efficient  officer,  impatient  of  West  Point 
standards  and  traditions,  and  something  of 
this  kind  is  in  his  mind  as  he  assures  the 
regiment  of  picked  men  encamped  at 
Plattsburg  of  their  ability  to  accomplish 
the  gist  of  four  years'  work  in  one  month. 
It  is  very  probable  that  under  General 
Wood  on  the  outbreak  of  war  Generals 
Scott,  Funston,  Barry,  Bliss,  Pershing, 
and  Parker  would  find  positions  in  com- 
mand of  large  forces.  The  foreordained 
place  of  General  Scott,  the  present  Chief 
of  Staff,  is  in  the  field  with  his  troops.     He 


is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  determined 
leader,  and  his  peculiar  efficiency  would  be 
lost  were  he  maintained  in  a  swivel  chair 
in  Washington.  He  has  been  a  different 
kind  of  Chief  of  Staff  from  his  predecessors, 
General  Wotherspoon  and  General  Wood; 
he  has  not  the  quick  mind  of  the  first  nor 
the  initiative  of  the  second.  But,  organ- 
ized as  the  Department  has  been  as  a  Peace 
Department,  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  position  successfully  in  his  own  charac- 
teristic way. 

Many  officers  in  the  service  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  proper  function  for  a 
Chief  of  Staff  to  retrieve  renegade  Piute 
Indians  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Utah  or  to 
spend  his  valuable  time  placating  Mexican 
bandits  along  the  Rio  Grande,  but  General 
Scott  has  accomplished  both  of  these 
things  and  thereby  saved  the  Peace  De- 
partment a  world  of  trouble. 
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Chief  of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps,  "is  the  Army 
housekeeper,  more  than  equal  to  the  tests  provided 
by  Mississippi  floods  and  the  preliminaries  of  a 
Mexican  campaign" 


But  you  misunderstand  General  Scott 
if  you  think  that  kind  of  work  is  his  chief 
usefulness.     Although  he  may  be   blessed 


as  peacemakers  should  be,  he  is  in  his 
way  every  bit  as  good  a  fighting  man  as 
Wood  or  Funston  or  some  of  the  other 
soldiers  who  are  associated  with  aggression. 
What  is  too  often  called  military  genius  is 
in  reality  courage.  A  good  deal  of  Welling- 
ton's performance  and  even  a  certain 
portion  of  Napoleon's  was  due  to  a  high 
degree  of  consistent  courage.  Scott  is  a 
man  of  transcendent  courage.  He  has 
shown  the  trait  all  his  life,  as  much  in  the 
little  things  as  in  the  big  things  of  his 
military  career.  He  showed  it  in  dis- 
ciplining a  cadet  at  West  Point  who  was 
the  son  of  a  Senator,  and  he  showed  it  in 
going  after  renegade  Dattos  in  the  jungles 
of  Mindanao.  It  is  the  kind  of  courage 
in  character  which  men  of  his  own  stamp 
recognize  and  which  is  clear  to  the  Indians 
of  the  plains  and  to  the  Moros  of  Sulu. 

"This  is  a  contribution,  such  as  it  may 
be,"  writes  General  Funston  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  book,  "to  the  literature  of 
adventure."  He  has  well  said  it.  His 
military  career,  as  well  as  his  book,  is  such 
a  contribution.  Here  is  a  shorter,  stockier 
Grant,  with  the  wandering  heart  of  a  latter- 
day  Ulysses.  His  Ithaca  is  a  musical 
place  called  lola,  where  he  came  from  in 
the  State  of  Kansas.  In  1899  a  colonel  of 
the  Twentieth  Kansas  Volunteers  received 
the  medal  of  honor  and  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general  for  conspicuous  gallantry. 
He  crossed  the  Philippine  Rio  Grande  on  a 
raft  with  six  men  in  the  face  of  a  desolating 
fire,  dislodged  the  Insurrectos  from  the 
opposite  bank,  and  then  at  the  head  of  a 
squad  of  fifty  men  enfiladed  the  enemy's 
trenches  and  drove  about  six  hundred  of 
them  back  from  a  bridge  head,  thus 
enabling  Generals  MacArthur  and  Whea- 
ton,  who  had  observed  the  exploit,  to  get 
their  troops  across. 

That  was  the  first  the  world  in  general 
had  heard  of  Funston,  but  before  that  he 
had  been  a  reporter  on  a  Kansas  City  paper, 
a  botanist  with  the  Death  Valley  expedi- 
tion, and  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  expedition  to  Alaska  in 
1893.  Alone  in  a  canoe  he  had  floated 
down  the  Yukon  and  camped  through  a 
winter  in  the  Klondike.  He  had  run  the 
Cuban  blockade  on  a  filibustering  expedi- 
tion on  the  Dauntless  in  1896  and  became 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL   HUNTER    LIGGETT 

In  command  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  at  Texas 
City,  Tex.,  where  the  larger  part  of  the  mobile 
field  army  of  the  United  States  has  been  concen- 
trated in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  in  Mexico 

thereafter  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Cuban 
insurgent  army.  With  Lawrence  Janney, 
of  the  Green  Spring  Valley  Hunt,  he 
served  a  Hotchkiss  battery  in  the  "  De- 
partamento  del  Oriente"  under  command 
of  the  Major  Osgood,  who  is  still  known  in 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  football  annals 
as  one  of  the  greatest  halfbacks  who  ever 
played  the  game.  When  Osgood  fell  dead 
across  the  trail  of  his  gun,  Funston  was  the 
substitute  who  took  his  place  and  played 
that  game  to  the  end. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  thing 
that  Funston  has  yet  done  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Aguinaldo,  in  1901.  Funston  con- 
ceived, organized,  and  personally  con- 
ducted this  expedition,  which  for  sheer 
daring  and  complete  success  was  the  most 
spectacular  of  the  Philippine  campaigns. 
The  chances  were  twenty  to  one  against 
him,  but  he  succeeded  in  the  same  kind  of 
predestined  way  in  which  he  has  adven- 
tured his  whole  course  of  action.  He  has 
no  more  courage  than  a  man  of  the  Wood 
or  Scott  stamp  but  it  is  of  a  different  type, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   J.    FRANKLIN    BELL 

In  command  of  the  Second  Division  in  Texas, 
stationed  at  Galveston  and  Texas  City,  who  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  cause  of  military  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States 

more  debonair,  a  kind  of  jaunty  courage 
which  sends  him  unafraid  into  danger  with 
a  smile  on  his  face.  He  has  a  perfect 
genius  for  being  where  trouble  starts  or, 
where  no  trouble  is,  starting  it  himself. 

On  one  occasion  the  further  span  of  a 
bridge  was  blown  away  in  the  Philippines, 
suddenly  leaving  a  stretch  of  about  fifty 
yards  of  deep  water  between  the  head  of 
his  column  and  the  Insurrecto  positions. 
Funston  immediately  dives  in  and  with 
four  or  five  of  his  men  scrambles,  dripping 
and  entirely  unarmed,  into  the  trenches. 
He  finds  plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition 
on  the  dead  Filipinos  and  his  chief  con- 
cern seems  to  be  that  "Sergeant  Blount, 
who  is  a  very  fast  swimmer,"  beat  him  to 
the  bank. 

"According  to  the  rules  of  the  game,"  he 
writes,  "a  colonel  should  not  have  left 
the  main  body  of  his  regiment,  and  had  1 
failed  1  should  have  been  held  up  to  scorn 
by  all  the  corner  grocery  tacticians  in  the 
country." 

From  191 1  Funston  wa,§  in  command  on 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  HENRY  P.  MCCAIN 

Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
"a  very  level-headed,  well-informed  officer."  Upper 
picture:  The  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  at 
Washington 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ENOCH  H.  CROWDER 
Judge-Advocate- General,    "regarded    as    the   best 

adviser  in  legal  matters  of  a  military  character  the 

Army  has  ever  had" 
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the  Island  of  Luzon  and  before  the  Mexican 
trouble  began  last  year  was  in  command  in 
Hawaii.  He  is  at  present  in  command  of 
the  Southern  Department  on  the  Mexican 
border,  where  he  has  been  fretting  since 
the  President  withdrew  his  brigade  from 
Vera  Cruz  in  November  last  year.  At 
Vera  Cruz,  in  a  very  complicated  situation, 
he  directed  the  8,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand alertly  and  without  fluster.  One 
of  his  staff  officers,  soon  after  Funston's 
brigade  had  relieved  Admiral  Fletcher's 
marines  and  blue  jackets,  recommended 
certain  changes  in  the  lines  of  observation 
outside  the  city.  Funston's  reception  of 
this  suggestion  is  most  characteristic: 

"When  this  thing  breaks,"  said  he,  "I 
am  not  going  to  do  any  fighting  on  my  own 
defenses.  I  am  going  to  do  all  the  fighting 
on  the  other  fellow's  defenses.  We'll  let 
these  lines  stay  about  as  they  are." 

MILITARY   CONTRASTS 

The  star  of  a  brigadier-general's  in- 
signia was  handed  to  Colonel  Funston 
when  he  came  back  wounded  to  Manila 
in  1899  by  General  Thomas  H.  Barry, 
who  was  then  Chief  of  Staff  under  General 
MacArthur.  General  Barry  is  a  bear. 
Firm,  opinionated,  gruff,  inexorable,  a 
fine  type  of  obstinate  soldier.  With  the 
exception  of  General  Wotherspoon,  now 
retired,  his  subordinates  think  his  the 
quickest  mind  in  the  service.  In  some 
respects,  he  is  the  antipode  of  General 
Scott.  When  we  had  to  go  back  into 
Cuba  in  1906  General  Barry  commanded 
the  army  of  occupation.  In  1900  he 
served  with  the  China  Relief  Expedition 
which  marched  up  from  the  Taku  Fort 
to  the  relief  of  the  Peking  Legations,  and  he 
is  now  back  in  the  Far  East,  where  most 
of  his  active  service  has  been  spent,  in 
command  of  that  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
United  States  Army  which  we  keep  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Under  General  Barry  in  command  of  the 
defenses  at  Corregidor  is  General  Charles 
J.  Bailey.  If  General  Wood  had  taken 
an  expeditionary  force  into  Mexico  in 
April,  1 9 14,  General  Bailey,  of  the  Coast 
Artillery,  was  slated  to  leave  his  command 
at  Fort  Totten,  on  Long  Island,  and,  as  a 
General  Staff  officer,  take  charge  of  all  lines 


of  communication.  Military  engineers 
differ  materially  as  to  how  long  Corregidor 
would  hold  out  against  a  first-class  mili- 
tary attack.  Some  say  two  weeks;  others 
say  six  months.  But  all  agree  that  Bailey 
would  get  the  maximum  result  out  of  what 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  give  him  where- 
withal to  keep  the  gates  of  Manila  Bay. 

In  command  on  the  Mexican  border  at 
the  present  time  is  General  J.  Franklin 
Bell,  a  man  of  very  distinguished  record, 
but  rather  lacking  in  the  calmness  and  cool 
judgment  requisite  for  the  highest  com- 
mand. He  has  been  Chief  of  Staff  and 
throughout  a  great  part  of  his  often  bril- 
liant service,  particularly  while  in  charge 
of  the  service  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
has  worked  hard  for  education  in  the  Army. 
General  Bell  is  one  of  the  officers  who  on 
account  of  age  and  ill  health  could  not 
stand  the  strain  of  active  work  in  the  field 
and  would  probably  not  be  called  upon  to 
take  an   important   command   in  war. 

General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  who  in  General 
Scott's  absence  functions  as  Chief  of  Staff 
in  Washington,  will  be  the  next  major- 
general  appointed  from  brigadier  rank. 
He  is  at  present  the  strongest  adminis- 
trative officer  on  the  General  Staff,  to 
which  he  brings  a  great  deal  of  experience 
both  in  the  Philippines  and  in  this  country 
in  peace  or  during  small  wars.  He  was 
General  Scofield's  chief  staff  officer  when 
General  Scofield  commanded  the  Army, 
and  he  has  been  attached  to  both  Army 
and  Navy  War  Colleges. 

Like  Scott's,  Bliss's  military  career  was 
in  a  measure  shaped  or  helped  by  Wood  in 
Cuba,  when  he  was  appointed  by  General 
Wood  collector  of  the  port  in  Havana. 
He  has  also  governed  the  Moro  province, 
and  successfully  administered  the  military 
command  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

General  Pershing  was  a  captain  of 
cavalry  in  1905;  in  1906,  he  -was  a 
brigadier-general.  As  in  the  case  of 
General  Wood,  General  Pershing  is  one 
of  a  few  men  in  the  service  whose  rapid 
advancement  has  been  resented  because 
of  the  flavor  of  nepotism  in  it.  But  he  has 
lived,  worked,  and  fought  down  the  preju- 
dice. In  every  position  he  has  held  he  has 
invariably  made  good  on  his  own  merits. 
Although   at   the   time  of  his   high-speed 
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promotion  he  had  done  nothing  to  warrant 
liis  elevation  from  among  other  officers  of 
equal  rank,  there  is  a  general  agreement 
that  he  has  convincingly  filled  the  shoes  of 
a  brigadier-general  and  furthermore  that 
he  is  one  of  the  soldiers  now  of  General 
rank  in  the  Army  who  would  measure  up 
to  their  jobs  in  a  large  command  under 
the  unexperienced  strains  of  actual  war. 
When  Wood  as  an  Army  doctor  was  chas- 
ing Apache  Indians  in  1886,  Pershing,  as 
second  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  was  doing 
the  same  thing.  He  was  lieutenant  in  the 
Tenth  Cavalry  during  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign in  Cuba,  and  in  the  following  year 
organized  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in 
the  War  Department.  Like  nearly  all  the 
other  generals  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  Pershing  also  has  served  his 
term  as  governor  of  the  Moro  Province. 
Just  at  present  he  commands  the  Eighth 
Brigade,  with  headquarters  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Here  still  another  type  of  American  Army 
officer  strikes  you — a  six-foot,  hearty, 
headstrong  man,  straight  and  graceful 
and  good  looking,  radiating  confidence  and 
command. 

The  cavalry  general  par  excellence  in  our 
service  is,  by  common  consent.  General 
James  Parker.  If  fire  ever  comes  out  of 
all  the  smoke  along  the  Mexican  border  we 
shall  probably  find  General  Parker  emer- 
ging in  command  of  our  single  independent 
cavalry  division.  He  belongs  to  those  who 
have  quietly  but  decisively  made  good  from 
rank  to  rank  all  along  the  line,  inspiring 
reliance  without  seeking  favor.  He  has 
been  recommended  and  promoted  by 
superior  officers  who  did  not  personally 
like  him.  His  brigade  of  cavalry  on  the 
Texas  border  has  been  about  the  most 
efficient  unit  in  that  long  and  vexatious 
patrol  duty. 

General  Goethals,  who  retires  in  Novem- 
ber, would  go  back  to  the  Canal  in  case 
of  trouble.  Its  building  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  government  were  his;  he 
would  be  its  most  appropriate  defender. 

Some  generals  are  born  bureau  chiefs, 
some  achieve  bureaus,  and  some  have 
swivel  chairs  thrust  under  them.  In  the 
War  Department  are  officers  of  all  three 
types,  and  among  them  the  most  respon- 
sible   are    Generals   McCain,    Garlington, 


Aleshire,  Crozier,  Mills,  and  Crowder.  Gen- 
eral Clarence  Edwards,  who  is  at  present 
in  command  of  our  forces  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  might  perhaps  better  be  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  bureau  chiefs. 
He  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs during  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft  admin- 
istrations, preceding  General  Mclntyre. 

Long  continued  service  in  these  bureaus 
is  apt  to  make  a  man  narrow  and  to  cause 
him  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  service 
in  active  field  command.  But  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  bureaus  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  part  of  the  Army  organiza- 
tion, and  perhaps  it  is  appropriate  and 
inevitable  that  a  loss  in  more  essentially 
military  efficiency  shall  be  -compensated 
by  the  smooth  and  economical  running  of 
departmental  offices.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty with  a  bureau  chiefs  position  long 
maintained  is  that  it  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  a  political  affiliation.  When  the 
efficiency  of  the  military  bureaucrat  is 
called  into  question  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
pull  the  strings  at  the  far  end  of  which 
function  loyally  his  Congressman  and  his 
Senator.  To  oust  such  a  man  when,  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  he  ought  to  be 
ousted  means  nothing  short  of  a  political 
upheaval,  and  on  the  basis  of  peace  such 
earthquakes  are  hardly  worth  what  they 
cost.  The  example  in  recent  years  of 
General  Ainsworth  will  be  remembered  by 
every  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
case  appropriately  in  point. 

In  case  of  sweeping  changes  taking 
place  in  the  Army,  General  Mills  would 
very  probably  remain  in  his  present 
position  in  charge  of  the  National  Guard. 
Nominally  in  control  of  121,000  militia- 
men, according  to  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion he  could  hardly  hope  to  put  more 
than  one  third  of  that  number  of  partially 
effective  men  in  the  field  in  case  of  war. 
Almost  certainly  he  would  not  himself  take 
the  field. 

In  Cuba,  in  1898,  a  colonel  of  Rough 
Riders  found  him  sitting  under  a  tree,  shot 
through  the  head.  But  he  was  not  making 
any  outcry,  nor  asking  for  help.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  smoke.  When  that  colonel 
became  President  he  remembered  the 
episode.  He  made  Captain  Mills,  as  he 
was  then,  a  medal  of  honor  man  for  great 
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gallantry  "in  encouraging  those  near  him 
by  his  bravery  and  coolness  while  entirely 
without  sight,  etc." 

Before  that,  President  McKinley  had  ap- 
pointed him  superintendent  at  West  Point. 
General  Mills  belongs  to  the  category  of 
men  who  have  already  performed  their 
best  service  and  wou)d  naturally  be  unequal 
to  the  rigors  of  active  campaigning  in  the 
field  although  still  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  bureau  chief  at  Washington. 

The  Judge-Advocate-General,  Enoch  H. 
Crowder,  is  regarded  as  the  best  adviser 
in  legal  matters  of  a  military  character  the 
Army  has  ever  had.  The  Adjutant- 
General,  Henry  P.  McCain,  is  a  very  level 
headed,  well  informed  officer.  General 
James  B.  Aleshire,  Chief  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Corps,  is  the  Army  housekeeper 
and  a  first  rate  one,  more  than  equal  to 
the  tests  of  his  bureau  provided  by  Miss- 
issippi floods  and  the  preliminaries  of  a 
Mexican  campaign.  If  the  military  axiom 
that  an  army  moves  upon  its  stomach  be 
true  General  Aleshire  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  block  in  the  Army's  progress. 

The  European  war  seems  to  prove  more 
clearly  every  month  that  men  and  war 
material  are  more  effective  than  military 
genius.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  as 
though  victory  or  defeat  depended  upon 
munitions  alone.  ''The  Russian  defeat  is 
ascribed  to  lack  of  them;  England's  in- 
ability to  take  a  proportionate  part  in  the 
land  warfare  is  ascribed  to  lack  of  them. 
Efforts  to  produce  them  have  broken  up  a 
British  Ministry  and  created  a  great 
American  industry.  The  head  of  the 
munitions  part  of  the  Army  is  General 
William  Crozier,  Chief  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau.  General  Crozier  invented  the 
disappearing  carriage  on  which  are 
mounted  the  12-inch  and  14-inch  guns 
which  defend  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports.  He  is  an  able  and  brilliant  officer, 
but  long  continued  ill  health  has  removed 
him  from  the  possibilities  for  active  field 
command. 

The  Inspector-General's  Corps  is  ably 
administered  by  Brigadier-General  Ernest 
A.  Garlington. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  one  finds  the  health  of  the  Army  under 
direction  of  General  Gorgas,  who  made  it 


possible  for  General  Goethals  to  complete 
the  Panama  Canal.  Although  other  lives 
in  their  thousands  he  has  saved,  his  own 
health  has  been  broken  by  his  long  tropical 
service  so  that  he  now  cannot  stand  the 
strain  of  continuous  administrative  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  services  may  be 
available  for  many  years  to  come  in  an 
advisory  capacity  both  here  and  abroad. 

THE    GENERAL   STAFF   CORPS 

The  General  Staff  should  contain  the  best 
brains  of  the  Army.  In  theory,  sometimes 
in  practice,  it  does  so.  The  theory  is  that 
most  of  the  officers  who  compose  it  shall 
be  selected  from  those  who  have  shown 
especial  fitness  in  the  service  schools  and 
in  the  War  College.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  group  of  colonels  and  young 
officers  on  General  Staff  duty  who  could, 
in  case  of  emergency,  serve  successfully 
as  brigadiers.  Colonel  Treat,  of  the  Field 
Artillery,  a  very  prominent  figure  for 
many  years  in  the  sports  of  the  Army,  and 
Colonel  Eben  Swift,  of  the  Cavalry,  belong 
in  this  group.  So  do  Major  W.  D.  Connor 
and  Captain  Douglas  MacArthur,  of  the 
Engineers,  Major  William  Hay,  Captains 
Nolan,  Smither,  Lott,  and  Schindel.  Cap- 
tain Dan  Moore,  of  the  Field  Artillery, 
and  Captain  William  Mitchell,  of  the 
Signal  Corps.  Captain  MacArthur  is  bril- 
liant, resourceful,  and  full  of  promise.  A 
year  ago  he  was  the  staff  officer  chosen 
to  prepare  plans  on  the  ground  for  the 
expedition  to  Mexico  City.  The  prepara- 
tion of  those  plans  involved  the  risk  of  his 
life  but  he  made  them  thorough.  He  was 
first  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  has  been 
an  instructor  at  the  Leavenworth  schools 
and  at  Fort  Riley,  and  has  had  the  unusual 
experience  of  observing  the  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Russian,  British,  and  Indian 
armies  on  their  own  territory.  Major 
Connor  also  led  his  class  at  West  Point, 
and  continues  to  lead  in  anything  he  under- 
takes. Captain  Mitchell,  on  duty  at  the 
War  College,  is  one  of  the  keenest  of  the 
younger  men  in  the  Army. 

There  remains  now  to  speak  of  a  few 
men  in  each  branch  of  the  service  who, 
judged  by  their  performances  and  the  im- 
pressions which  they  have  created  on  both 
their   subordinates   and   superiors   in    the 
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Arm\',  may  be  counted  upon  when  either 
by  necessity  or  by  adequate  measures  of 
preparedness  the  Army  comes  into  its 
own.  In  the  Engineer  Corps  Colonel  Kuhn 
has  probably  seen  more  war  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  United  States  Army. 
He  has  seen  it  with  Kuroki  in  Manchuria, 
with  Nogi  at  Port  Arthur.  He  has  been 
with  the  Russian  army,  fought  Filipinos, 
and  watched  a  year  of  this  world  war.  In 
the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  on  the  General 
Staff  in  Washington  he  is  one  of  the  three 
or  four  fmest  products  of  the  Leavenworth 
schools.  General  Kingman,  a  brilliant  en- 
gineer who  is  now  at  the  head  of  this 
branch  of  the  service,  has  only  six  months 
more  of  duty  before  retiring.  Many  of 
his  subordinates,  in  fact  one  may  almost 
say  all  of  them,  for  they  are  the  pick 
academically  of  the  Army,  have  performed 
services  worthy  of  record.  Among  them, 
Colonel  Biddle,  recently  attached  to  the 
Austrian  army  in  Poland,  and  Majors 
Cheney  and  Harts,  the  latter  President 
Wilson's  chief  niilitary  aide,  are  very  rep- 
resentative. 

The  best  brains  of  the  Field  Artillery 
may  perhaps  be  well  indicated  by  the 
composition  of  the  three  boards  which  have 
drawn  up  the  reports  which,  if  adopted  by 
Congress,  will  put  this  branch  of  the  service 
proportionately  on  a  par  with  the  European 
field  artillery.  In  the  first  of  these  reports 
Colonels  Lassiter,  McMahon,  and  Hines 
established  the  field  artillery  drill  regula- 
tions as  at  present  followed  and  for  the 
first  time  introduced  indirect  fire  and 
French  standards.  The  second  board, 
composed  of  Colonels  March  and  Mc- 
Mahon and  Major  McNair,  established 
the  present  system  of  calibres  and  weights; 
and  the  present  board,  composed  of  Colonel 
Treat,  Colonel  Rice,  and  Major  Summerall, 
has  changed  the  entire  organization  of  the 
United  States  field  artillery  to  scale  with 
the  new  standards  developed  by  the 
European  war.  Their  report  is  to  be  pub- 
lished this  autumn.  These  officers  have 
taken  an  advanced  and  radical  position 
in  greatly  increasing  the  proportion  of  guns 
per  i,ooo  of  infantry  and  enormously  in- 
creasing reserves  of  ammunition.  It  is 
true  that  no  branch  of  our  service  to-day 
is  so  lacking  in  material  as  is  the  Field 


Artillery,  but  the  adoption  of  this  report 
will  more  than  bring  it  up  to  level.  Major 
Summerall,  who  has  been  an  instructor  at 
West  Point  and  has  held  responsible  staff 
positions,  established  and  commanded 
in  191 3  and  1914  the  camp  ^t  Tobyhanna, 
Pa.  He  is  one  of  many  younger  men  in 
the  Army  who  are  continually  adapting 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  present  war  to 
the  advantage  of  his  particular  branch  of 
the  service.  In  this  work  he  has  able 
coadjutors  in  Major  Gatley,  who  has 
been  detailed  as  instructor  of  the  Cuban 
artillery,  and  Captain  Dan  Moore,  now 
detailed  from  the  General  Staff  to  duty  at 
the  War  College,  who  has  spent  two  years 
with  a  German  artillery  regiment. 

THE    EFFICIENT   MAJORITY 

Any  attempt  such  as  this  to  pick  out 
individuals  from  a  service  in  which  high 
efficiency  has  always  been  and  must  be 
uniform  in  character  is  invidious.  To 
include  all  those  worthy  of  mention  would 
be  to  make  of  this  article  either  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  or  a  fat  volume  of 
justified  eulogy.  But  we  must  mention 
Colonels  John  Morrison,  R.  L.  Bullard, 
and  C.  G.  Morton,  of  the  Infantry,  who 
stand  at  the  top  of  that  branch  of  the 
service.  General  Scriven  heads  the  Signal 
Corps  ably,  and  under  ^im  Colonel  Reber 
has  charge  of  the  Aviation  Section,  which 
is  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  our 
next  military  operations,  wherever  they 
are  staged.  Cavalrymen  who  have  at- 
tracted general  attention  in  the  service 
and  out  are  Colonels  Foltz  and  Menoher, 
Major  James  Harboard,  who  built  up  the 
Philippine  constabulary,  Major  Robert 
Howse,  and  Captains  Frank  McCoy,  Gor- 
don Johnston,  Frank  Parker,  and  Henry 
C.  Whitehead.  Each  one  of  the  last  three 
officers  has  had  two  years  of  practical 
service  experience  abroad  in  German  or 
French  cavalry  regiments.  Majors  Nor- 
moyle  and  Logan,  who  pulled  several 
thousand  refugees  with  their  live-stock  out 
of  the  Mississippi  floods  in  191 2  and  191 3, 
can  be  counted  upon  to  do  even  more 
efficient  work  than  in  these  wars  against 
the  rivers.  Colonel  Cronkhite  and  Cap- 
tains Kilbourne  and  Embick  are  among  the 
ablest  of  our  Coast  Artillery  officers. 
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THE  balance  sheet  of  the  war 
to  date  points  to  a  long  war, 
and  it  shows  another  fact  of 
great  significance:  The  pro- 
portion of  loss  to  the  military 
strength  on  land  with  which  they  entered 
the  war  is  less  with  the  Teutonic  allies 
than  with  the  Entente  allies. 

In  order  better  to  understand  what 
strength  the  belligerents  have  left,  let  us 
look  at  the  principal  nations  in  detail  so 
that  we  may  appreciate  what  the  two 
groups  had  to  face  in  a  military  way  at  the 
inception  of  the  war,  and  how  they  went 
about  their  tasks. 

France  incorporated  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  males  arriving  at  military  age  into  its 
armed  forces  in  time  of  peace.  It  ex- 
pended $3 II, 1 3 1, 1 66  a  year  on  its  military 
establishments  and  had  ready  for  any 
emergency  3,878,000  fully  trained  men  out 
of  a  population  of  39,000,000.  The  fron- 
tiers were  fenced  with  defensive  works,  for 
every  inch  of  which  plans  had  been  assidu- 
ously worked  out,  not  in  an  instant,  but 
for  years  before. 

Germany  incorporated  a  little  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  its  males  in  its  peace 
time  army  for  instruction.  It  expended 
$322,470,615  a  year  and  had  nominally 
4,000,000  instructed  men  out  of  its 
70,000,000  people.  It  was  not  as  rich  as 
France.  What  it  lacked  in  ready  money 
it  had  to  make  up  by  other  means. 

These  two  nations  had  by  far  the  most 
highly  developed  military  systems  on 
earth.  They  had  spent  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  money  per  year  on 
their  armies,  had  approximately  the  same 
number  of  military  units  and  trained 
men  in  time  of  peace.      France  could  not 


possibly  have  more  instructed  soldiers 
because  for  many  generations  its  birth 
rate  has  been  decreasing,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent its  annual  contingent  of  recruits  for 
its  armies  has  fallen  to  less  than  250,000 
in  number.  France  had  the  money  but 
could  not  get  the  personnel  from  its  own 
country.  Among  the  people  of  its  African 
possessions  it  was  in  the  act  of  gradually 
developing  the  natives  into  efficient  soldiers 
when  the  war  began,  but  so  to  develop  a 
whole  population  requires  many,  many 
years.  Germany,  on  its  side,  had  70,000,000 
people  to  draw  on,  and  a  high  birth  rate, 
which  insured  the  maturing  of  a  contingent 
of  recruits  for  the  armies  of  more  than 
600,000  men  every  year. 

Austria-Hungary  incorporated  45  per 
cent,  of  its  males  into  the  military  estab- 
lishment and  spent  on  it  Ji 37, 181,295  per 
year.  Its  population  was  50,000,000  and 
it  had  an  annual  contingent  suitable  for 
recruits  of  530,000.  Due  to  the  various 
ethnic  elements  in  its  make-up,  some  hav- 
ing more  military  value  than  others  and 
some,  such  as  the  Czechs,  being  a  source  of 
danger,  its  full  military  strength  could  not 
be  expected  to  manifest  itself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  in  the  way  that  the  power 
of  France  or  Germany  could.  Those 
different  elements  had  first  to  be  shaken 
down,  and  the  petty  animosities  of  the 
people  unified  by  the  presence  of  a  common 
danger  and  the  comradeship  which  de- 
velops in  stern  war. 

Russia,  a  lumbering  Colossus  among 
nations,  with  a  population  of  174,000,000 
in  its  vast  domain,  had  worked  hard  to 
render  its  military  establishment  efficient 
ever  since,  in  1905,  it  had  been  shown 
to    be    deficient    by    Japan.     Nominally, 
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LOSS    AND   GAIN    IN    THE    WEST 

In  the  Western  theatre  of  war  the  Germans  hold 
16,000  square  miles  of  hostile  territory,  of  which 
11,000  square  miles  are  Belgian  and  5,000  are 
French.  The  total  native  population  of  the  occu- 
pied territory  amounts  to  10,000,000,  of  which 
7,000,000  are  Belgians  and  3,000,000  are  French. 
The  whole  of  this  territory  is  very  highly  industrial- 
ized and  in  addition  contains  about  one  seventh 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  France.  In  addition 
to  being  extremely  rich  in  agriculture  the  part  of 
France  occupied  by  the  Germans  furnishes  about 
84  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  iron  mined  in 
France.  Practically  all  the  anthracite  coal,  except 
that  mined  in  the  Auvergne  region,  comes  from 
the  districts  now  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Thus 
the  cost  of  French  manufactures  is  greatly  in- 
creased as  coal  and  iron  have  to  be  imported  in 
great  quantity.  Belgium's  resources  in  iron  and 
coal  are  very  rich,  and  its  well  developed  foundries 
and  iron  and  machine  works  furnish  a  great  assis- 
tance to  the  Germans  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
equipment.  France  holds  225  square  miles  of 
German  territory  in  the  extreme  tip  of  the  province 
of  Alsace.  This  part  has  a  population  of  about 
35,000.  This  is  the  only  part  of  German  soil  on 
which  an  enemy  has  a  footing 

Russia's  military  system  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  highly  developed  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  Its  lack  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  a  nation,  only  about  one  person 
out  of  four  being  able  to  read  and  write, 
its  uncompact  and  scattered  population, 
and  its  undeveloped  economic  condition 
militated  directly  against  efficiency  in  a 
military  sense.  Armies  of  the  present 
day  to  stand  the  tests  of  modern  war  must 
be  not  only  well  versed  in  the  art  of  war 


but  must  possess  in  addition  to  trained 
officers  a  highly  developed  and  responsive 
personnel  among  the  soldiers  themselves. 
Russia's  army  counted  nominally  1,248,000 
men  in  peace,  with  a  total  of  5,962,000 
trained  men.  It  was  considered  that  not 
more  than  2,000,000  of  this  number  could 
ever  be  made  available  for  active  military 
duty  on  any  one  of  its  many  frontiers. 

This  pre-bellum  conclusion  has  been 
borne  out  by  later  developments.  Russia's 
first  line  army,  i.  e.,  the  men  who  had  been 
under  the  colors  for  two  years  or  more  when 
the  war  began  (Russia  had  kept  its  men 
with  the  colors  in  the  first  line  army  prac- 
tically ever  since  the  Balkan  wars)  con- 
stituted the  best  force  the.  Empire  had 
ever  had.  On  the  surface  they  looked  as 
good  as  the  troops  of  the  Western  nations. 
Their  equipment  was  excellent.  Ten  years, 
however,  is  a  very  short  time  in  which  to 
develop  an  efficient  corps  of  officers  from 
a  body  that  had  proved  itself  decidedly  inef- 
ficient in  1905,  and  it  was  therefore  evident 
that  shortcomings  in  superior  leading 
and  staff  work,  that  is,  in  the  coordination 
of  all  parts  of  the  military  machine,  would 
make  themselves  felt.  Aside  from  its 
first  line  army  Russia's  second  line  forma- 
tions and  reserves  were  of  very  inferior 
material.  There  was  no  efficient  system 
of  re-supplying  officers  lost  in  war,  and 
although  the  system  for  the  re-supply 
of  men  was  pretty  well  worked  out,  these 
men  were  a  long  way  from  being  soldiers, 
as  they  had  received  merely  the  rudiments 
of  military  training. 

Italy,  which  held  aloof  from  the  war 
until  May  23d,  had  striven  with  all  its 
might  during  the  preceding  nine  months 
to  place  itself  in  a  fit  condition  for  war. 
Its  total  of  trained  men  amounted  to 
1,102,320.  On  account  of  Italy's  mixed 
population  probably  not  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  total  male  population  is 
good  military  material. 

THE    FIGHTING    TURKS 

Turkey,  which  for  several  generations 
had  been  falling  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  governmental  efficiency,  several 
years  ago  began  reorganizing  its  system 
under  German  tutelage.  The  common 
people  of  Turkey  still  retain  the  military 
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characteristics  of  their  warlike  ancestors. 
Their  deficiencies  of  late  years  have  been 
largely  due  to  a  corrupt  and  eflFete  group  of 
leading  men  who  entirely  controlled  the 
Government  in  Constantinople.  These 
men  had  been  largely  displaced  by  the 
"  Young  Turk"  movement  before  the  war 
began  and  the  affairs  of  State  had  been  put 
in  younger,  stronger  hands.  A  conti- 
nental military  system  was  inaugurated 
some  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Von  der  Goltz,  of  the  German 
army.  This  system  was  in  process  of 
development  when  the  Balkan  wars  broke 
out.  Although  the  elements  of  the  system 
had  been  established,  the  machine  had 
not  yet  begun  to  run  well.  It  rendered  no 
service  to  speak  of  at  that  time  for  this 
reason.  By  19 14  the  Turkish  military 
system  was  beginning  to  get  into  workable 
condition  and  Turkey,  at  the  inception  of 
the  war,  was  enabled  thereby  to  put  a 
numerous  and  fairly  well  appointed  mod- 
ern army  in  the  field.  Turkey  gave 
military  instruction  to  about  30  per  cent, 
of  its  males  in  time  of  peace  and  had  a 
total  of  924,000  trained  men.  Its  total 
population  is  21,000,000,  its  birth  rate  gives 
an  annual  contingent  of  about  200,000 
recruits  for  its  armies. 

England  had  depended  upon  a  great 
navy  for  protection  from  without  and,  in 
case  of  a  continental  war,  on  the  use  of 
allied  troops  for  bringing  about  the  de- 
cision on  land.  Its  own  army  consisted 
of  a  total  of  about  400,000  trained  or  par- 
tially trained  men  and  was  capable  of  inde- 
pendent action  only  on  comparatively 
small  expeditions.  It  was  in  no  way  cap- 
able of  attempting  an  independent  mili- 
tary operation  on  land  against  a  single 
European  Power.  Its  navy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  and  is  the  greatest  naval  armada 
comparatively  and  actually  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  With  it  England  designed 
to  keep  open  its  lines  of  communication 
with  the  commercial  world  and  to  help  its 
allies  to  squeeze  its  enemies  by  a  naval 
blockade  and  incident  economic  pressure. 
It  had  no  good  military  system  in  fact  and 
depended  upon  its  navy  to  protect  it  while 
an  army  was  being  improvised  after  war 
was  imminent  or  had  actually  broken  out. 

As   France   was  Germany's  most  dan- 
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LOSS    AND    GAIN    IN    THE    EAST 

In  the  Eastern  theatre  of  war  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  occupied  81,000  square  miles  of 
Russian  territory  on  August  30th.  In  the  area 
occupied  there  is  a  population  of  about  15,000,000 
people.  The  resources  of  this  area  lie  principally 
in  its  agriculture.  It  is  also  the  most  highly  in- 
dustrialized part  of  Russia  but  in  this  respect  can 
in  no  way  compare  with  such  development  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  or  Austria.  The  railroads 
and  communications  running  through  this  area 
are  the  best  in  Russia,  while  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  furnishes  excellent  ports  for  access 
to  the  sea.  The  total  superficial  areas  of  the  terri- 
tory held  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  by  the 
Germanic  allies  amounts  to  97,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  25,000,000  people.  The  area 
of  the  whole  German  empire  amounts  to  208,780 
square  miles.  The  hostile  area  occupied  is  therefore 
nearly  one-half  the  size  of  the  empire.  The  Russians 
retain  a  foothold  in  eastern  Galicia  which  embraces 
3,500  miles  of  agricultural  land 

gerous  opponent,  the  initial  operation  was 
directed  against  France  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  its  military  strength,  if  pos- 
sible, and,  if  not,  of  taking  the  power  of 
initiative  away  from  it  at  least.  As  the 
Entente  Allies  well  knew  that  this  would 
be  Germany's  strategy  they  made  all  pre- 
parations for  Russia  to  effect  its  concen- 
tration and  begin  an  invasion  into  Ger- 
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many  at  the  earliest  moment.  The  Teu- 
tonic Allies  apprehended  this  counter-stroke 
full  well  and  met  it  by  launching  the  whole 
Austrian  army  against  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Russian  main  army  so  as  to 
draw  it  toward  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
and  away  from  its  true  line  of  operations 
against  Germany,  which  lay  on  the  line 
Warsaw-Posen-Berlin. 

The  Germans  in  their  campaign  into 
France  did  not  destroy  the  main  French 
army.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  largely 
taking  the  power  of  oflFensive  out  of  it  and 
in  occupying  a  strip  of  French  territory 
that  embraces  about  one  seventh  of  the 
industrial  resources  and  3,000,000  of  the 
population  of  France. 

On  their  side  the  Austrians  succeeded 
in  pulling  against  themselves  the  main 
body  of  the  Russian  army,  thereby  causing 
it  to  change  its  line  of  operations,  from  the 
resumption  of  which  it  was  probably 
permanently  incapacitated  thereby.  As 
soon  as  it  became  evident  to  the  Germans 
that  only  by  a  slow  process  of  develop- 
ment could  they  hope  entirely  to  destroy 
France's  military  strength,  they  immedi- 
ately turned  their  attention  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Russian  army.  On  the  French 
frontier  just  enough  German  troops  were 
left  to  hold  securely  the  territory  occupied. 

Russia's  unsuccessful  strategy 

Thus  since  the  first  days  of  September, 
1914,  the  Germans,  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  military  initiative,  have  adopted  the 
strategy  of  forcing  the  French  army  to 
break  itself  physically  and  morally  against 
their  fortified  lines,  while  they  bent  their 
energies  to  the  destruction  of  Russia's 
field  army.  Russia's  original  field  army 
was  far  superior  to  anything  it  could  bring 
up  in  second  line  or,  in  all  probability,  to 
anything  it  could  create  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  Austria  in  its  bat- 
tles with  the  Russians  had  suffered  to  a 
great  extent  but  it  had  the  advantage  over 
the  Russians  in  that  its  second  line  troops 
are  of  far  higher  tactical  value  than  are  the 
second  line  Russian  formations.  During 
the  winter  the  Teutons  acted  on  the  de- 
fensive-offensive in  the  Eastern  theatre, 
allowing  the  Russians  to  attack  whenever 
they  would,  but  all  the  time  drawing  them 


further  and  further  away  from  their  true 
objective,  the  main  German  army.  By 
spring  the  Russians,  to  maintain  their 
offensive,  had  been  forced  to  bring  on  their 
disastrous  main  attack  against  the  line 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  In  the 
meantime  the  Austro-Germans  used  the 
interval  to  place  their  second  line  troops 
on  the  most  efficient  basis  possible,  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  these  second 
line  troops  is  to  be  found  the  only  real  sur- 
prise which  the  Germans  were  able  to 
spring  upon  their  opponents. 

Germany's  field   preparedness 

The  military  establishments  of  all  the 
European  Powers  provided  for  a  certain 
number  of  army  corps  of  the  active  army. 
To  each  one  of  these  was  assigned  a  reserve 
division  of  second  line  troops.  All  the 
countries,  except  Germany  and  to  an  ex- 
tent Austria,  turned  out  as  designed  in 
time  of  peace.  The  Germans,  however, 
took  the  field  with  their  reserve  divisions 
organized  into  complete  army  corps  and, 
in  addition,  in  a  few  months  had  four  times 
as  many  army  corps  in  their  complete 
military  establishment  as  they  had  in  their 
active  army.  They  accomplished  this 
as  follows : 

Germany  is  divided  into  24  army  corps 
districts.  In  each  army  corps  district 
are  about  400,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Each  army  corps  with  its  auxiliar- 
ies needs,  roughly,  50,000  men.  Then  in 
each  army  corps  district,  instead  of  turn- 
ing out  one  army  corps  and  its  reserve 
division,  they  turned  out  four  complete 
corps.  The  Guard  corps,  which  is  re- 
cruited from  the  country  at  large,  also 
turned  out  its  complement  of  reserve  and 
second  line  formations.  The  German  staff 
had  fabricated  and  stored  sufficient  mili- 
tary supplies  for  the  complete  equipment 
of  all  these  units.  Their  manufacturies  of 
arms  and  supplies  had  been  so  developed 
that  they  could  supply  the  wants  of  the 
army  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  could 
those  of  any  other  country.  Austria 
adopted  the  same  general  scheme,  but  its 
perfection  was  not  as  great  as  was  that  of 
its  ally,  Germany.  None  of  the  other 
countries  could  begin  to  do  the  same  thing. 
France  could  not,   because  it  lacked  the 
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requisite  personnel.  Russia  had  not  the 
perfection  of  operation  of  military  system. 
England  had  practically  no  military  system 
at  all.  This  is  the  principal  reason  that 
the  Germanic  allies  have  astonished  all 
the  world  by  their  power,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

So  far,  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  Germans 
have  proved  themselves  superior  to  their 
foes.  If,  then,  there  are  not  other  elements 
entering  into  the  proposition,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  these  vic- 
tories continue  eventual  triumph  for  them 
on  land  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  There 
are  many  other  elements,  however,  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  "military  morale"  of  a  nation; 
that  is,  its  ability  to  stay  with  the  game  and 
consistently  work  toward  the  end  in  view, 
no  matter  what  the  sacrifices  involved  may 
be.  The  second  is  the  efficiency  and 
economy  with  which  its  Government  is 
administered  and  the  smoothness  and 
placidity  with  which  it  works.  This  is 
also  a  matter  largely  dependent  upon  the 
nation's  "military  morale." 

The  other  considerations  are  economic 
and  relate,  first,  to  the  available  supply  of 
trained  men  to  replace  the  losses  due  to 
casualties  incident  to  war,  and  secondly, 
to  the  arrangement  and  supply  of  materials 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies,  as  well  as  everything  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  civilian  population 
at  home. 

To  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  person- 
nel, the  number  of  casualties  up  to  the 
present  time  must  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  contingents  of  males  that 
arrive  at  a  military  age  during  that  time. 
Of  the  total  number  of  casualties  from  all 
causes  it  is  a  general  rule  that  not  more 
than  one  out  of  five  is  killed  or  permanently 
incapacitated.  The  casualties  are  difficult 
to  estimate  because  only  one  continental 
nation,  Germany,  publishes  her  casualty 
lists  and  even  these  contain  the  names  of 
all  the  men  that  have  been  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing.  Some  of  these  get  well,  re- 
turn to  the  ranks,  are  wounded  again,  and 
reappear  on  the  lists.  This  process  has 
happened  as  often  as  four  or  five  times  with 
some  individuals.     England  also  publishes 


lists  of  its  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Separate  lists  appear  periodically,  for  dif- 
ferent branches  of  her  armed  services. 
Aside  from  these  two  nations  none  pub- 
lishes lists.  Estimates,  therefore,  have 
to  be  made.  These  estimates  are  far 
from  mere  conjectures  but  are  based  on  the 
known  casualties  suffered  by  particular 
organizations,  numbers  of  dead  counted 
after  certain  engagements,  and  numbers  of 
wounded  transported  to  the  rear.  None  of 
the  estimates  can  be  exact,  but  they  will  be 
found  in  all  probability  to  fit  the  actual 
numbers  closely  when  these  become  known. 

The  casualties  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  678,  estimated  up  to  August  17,  191 5. 

The  estimates  show  that  the  losses  in 
killed  and  prisoners,  in  proportion  to  the 
annual  contingent  of  available  males, 
fall  most  heavily  on  France,  next  on 
Russia,  then  Austria.  Russia  has  stood 
stupendous  losses  and  in  this  connection 
it  must  be  remembered  that  out  of  Russia's 
total  population  of  174,000,000  probably 
not  more  than  two  thirds  of  it  is  actually 
available  for  drawing  personnel  for  the 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  ap- 
pears to  have  more  than  made  up  its  losses 
to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  war  by  its 
annual  contingent.  Though  Germany's 
casualties  in  battle  have  been  large  its 
losses  in  prisoners  have  been  comparatively 
small.  In  fact,  few  Germans  have  been 
taken  prisoners.  Most  of  the  French  and 
Austrians  taken  prisoners  were  captured 
during  the  first  few  months  of  the  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  loss  in  prisoners 
by  the  Russians  has  been  on  the  increase. 
In  so  far  as  personnel  is  concerned,  there- 
fore, France  shows  a  decided  weakness. 
The  only  source  of  large  accessions  is  from 
its  ally,  England,  which  still  depends  upon 
a  voluntary  system  for  recruiting  its  army 
and  which,  it  begins  to  appear  probable, 
will  never  have  a  very  large  army  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  England's  losses 
in  personnel  in  proportion  to  her  total 
arms-bearing  population  is  very  small. 
Out  of  its  total  of  7,500,000  available 
males  it  has  had  only  400,000  casualties 
in  battle.  On  the  other  hand  the  pro- 
portion of  casualties  to  the  number  of 
England's  men  actually  engaged  in  the 
war  has  been   exceedingly  large,  because 
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the  losses  were  incurred  by  military  units 
representing  a  total  of  not  more  than 
(x)o,ooo  men  on  the  line.  Its  small  reg- 
ular army  was  practically  wiped  out  at 
Mons,  the  Marne,  and  in  Flanders.  All 
the  new  troops  are  "improvised"  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name.  Every  effort  possible 
has  been  made  to  get  as  many  and  as 
efficient  units  on  the  Continent  as  possible, 
but  it  takes  time  and  lots  of  time.  There 
is  no  short  cut  to  making  a  soldier,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  short  cut  to  learning 


and  this  is  a  very  slow  process.  If  Eng- 
land had  as  efficient  a  military  system  as 
the  Continental  Powers  of  Europe  it  could 
easily  maintain  an  army  of  more  than 
1,500,000  men  in  the  European  theatre 
and  provide  sufficient  units  at  home  for 
local  defense.  Under  conditions  as  they 
exist,  however,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  a  very 
long  time  would  be  required  to  bring  the 
figures  up  to  that  total  with  the  necessary 
efficiency  which  is  the  actual  basis  of 
military  strength.     Austria  is  being  helped 


TABLE    OF 

LOSSES,    AUGUST 

I,    I914,   TO  AUGUST    17,    191  5 

Total 
Casualties 

Killed 

or  Permanently 

Incapacitated 

Prisoners 

Annual  Contingent 

Reserves* 

Germany. 

2,100,000 

420,000 

I  50,000 

600,000 

10,000,000 

Austria  .  . 

1,750,000 

350,000 

300,000 

530,000 

7,000,000 

Turkey  .  . 

250,000 

50,000 

40,000 

200,000 

2,900,000 

Russia .  .  . 
France . .  . 
England.. 

5,000,000 

1 ,800,000 

400,000 

1 ,000,000 

360,000 

80,000 

2,000,000 

275,000 

25,000 

1,735,221 
250,000 
No  national  service 

23,000,000 
4,700,000 
7,500,ooot 

Italy 

200,000 

40,000 

5,000 

374,000 

5,000,000 

Servia. .  .  . 
Belgium.  . 

200,000 
1 50,000 

40,000 
30,000 

20,000 
30,000 

35,000 

Occupied  by  Germany 

450,000 

*  Total  number  of  men  between  ages  of  18  and  45  capable  of  bearing  arms.    This  includes  men  both 
military  service  in  the  various  countries. 

t  Including  Canada  and  Australia  but  excluding  India. 

in  and  out  of  the 

of  any  kind.  The  history  of  every  cam- 
paign points  this  out  most  clearly.  There 
is  also  a  vast  difference  between  troops 
that  are  able  to  render  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  defensive  warfare  as  dis- 
tinguished from  offensive  warfare.  In 
the  former  troops  merely  have  to  hold  their 
trenches  and  fight  more  or  less  in  place. 
When  offensive  war  is  made  the  troops  have 
to  move  from  place  to  place,  each  unit 
has  to  coordinate  its  movements  with  the 
others  of  its  own  force.  This  is  very 
difficult,  and  the  larger  the  army  becomes 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  handle  efficiently 
against  an  enemy  highly  versed  in  war 
that  takes  instant  advantage  of  every 
mistake  made.  To  send  mere  numbers 
to  the  Continent  would  be  absurd  on 
England's  part  as  they  would  merely  add 
to  complications.  The  wisest  and  only 
course,  then,  is  being  pursued,  that  is,  of 
giving  as  much  training  as  possible  to  the 
units  before  putting  them  into  the  field, 


by  Germany  in  a  most  decided  manner. 
Russia  must  depend  upon  its  own  pop- 
ulation to  man  its  armies,  and,  generally 
speaking,  its  losses  so  far  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
personnel  of  about  35,000,000  of  the  total 
population.  Germany  alone  appears  unim- 
paired in  so  far  as  personnel  is  concerned. 

Now  as  to  the  economic  side — the  En- 
tente Allies  have  their  lines  of  communica- 
tion by  sea  open  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
So  long  as  these  remain  open,  the  Allies 
cannot  run  short  of  provisions  and  raw 
materials,  at  least,  with  which  to  fabricate 
all  necessary  instruments  of  war.  The 
Teutonic  allies,  however,  have  their  com- 
munications by  sea  completely  dominated 
by  the  navies  of  their  enemies  except  in 
the  Baltic.  England  controls  the  seas 
to  a  greater  extent  to-day  than  has  the 
navy  of  any  nation  in  history.  As  a  result, 
Germany  and  Austria  are  confined,  in  so 
far  as  their  foreign  commerce  is  concerned, 
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to  dealings  with  the  Scandinavian  States, 
Holland,  the  Balkans,  Switzerland,  and 
Turkey.  As  to  food  Austria-Hungary  is 
self-supporting  in  all  essentials,  and  Ger- 
many, due  to  the  care  with  which  agri- 
culture has  been  fostered,  produced  within 
itself  when  the  war  began  all  but  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  food  consumed. 
Since  the  war  began  the  continuance  of 
the  food  supply  has  been  provided  for  in 
two  ways:  first,  by  curtailing  the  un- 
necessary use  and  waste  of  food;  and 
secondly,  by  increasing  the  area  of  culti- 
vation, not  only  in  its  own  confines  but 
also  in  the  occupied  territory  of  Belgium, 
France,  Poland,  and  Russia.  This  has 
been  supplemented  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  by  importations  from  the  neutral 
states.  1  n  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  though 
there  may  be  shortages  of  some  classes  of 
food  and  though  prices  may  be  expected  to 
increase  during  the  coming  year,  there  is  no 
prospect  at  present  that  in  that  time  a 
serious  shortage  will  exist. 

"  ECONOMIC  pressure"  TWO  YEARS  OFF 

The  materials  situation  is  different.  Of 
iron  and  coal,  the  two  most  necessary 
minerals,  Germany  has  an  abundance. 
In  fact,  it  is  better  off  in  this  respect,  per- 
haps, than  its  antagonists.  It  is  somewhat 
short  of  petroleum  and  lubricating  oils, 
but  benzol  produced  from  coal  having 
proved  a  satisfactory  fuel  for  internal 
combustion  engines,  no  shortage  is  pos- 
sible of  that  necessity.  The  by-product 
is  utilized  in  the  form  of  coke.  Since  the 
re-occupation  of  the  Galician  petroleum 
fields  in  May  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  materials  for  lubricating 
oils  have  been  obtained  since  that  time  to 
increase  the  reserve  supply.  It  can  get 
nitre  for  the  fabrication  of  explosives 
by  a  process  that  has  been  developed 
which  extracts  this  from  the  air,  and 
the  amount  produced  is  not  only  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  explosives  but  it  is 
used  also  for  agriculture.  All  other  ma- 
terials appear  to  be  on  hand  in  sufficient 
quantities,  if  not  in  abundance,  with  the 
exception  of  cotton,  copper,  and  rubber. 
Of  these  commodities  Germany  is  short. 
It  is  a  question  if  it  absolutely  requires 
cotton  for  gun  powder,  because  wood  pulp 


and  other  fibres  have  been  substituted, 
while  the  picric  or  toluol  powders  need  none 
for  their  production.  Of  copper  Germany 
produced  about  one  tenth  of  the  amount 
it  consumed  in  time  of  peace.  The  pro- 
duction of  its  mines  has  been  increased 
but  it  cannot  keep  up  with  the  necessities. 
Large  reserves  of  copper  were  accumulated 
before  the  war  began.  How  large  these 
were  is  not  known.  Substitutes  for  copper 
are  used  wherever  possible,  but  in  most 
cases  copper  alone  can  be  used.  The 
total  amount  of  the  copper  resources  avail- 
able, including  copper  above  ground  in  the 
shape  of  electric  wires  and  cables,  copper 
vessels,  utensils,  and  equipment,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  sufficient  to  last  for  two  years 
from  August  i,  191 5,.  A  substitute  for 
rubber  is  being  experimented  with,  but 
with  what  results  is  not  known.  It  is 
said  to  furnish  a  fair  substitute  for  auto- 
mobile tires. 

So  far,  then,  there  appears  to  be  evid- 
ence to  show  that  no  economic  depression 
will  be  felt  by  the  central  empires,  great 
enough  to  affect  military  operations  vitally, 
for  two  years  to  come.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  shortage  of  copper  and  rubber 
certainly,  cotton  and  meat  possibly,  may 
decidedly  alter  conditions.  In  so  far  as 
military  operations  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  are  concerned  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  the  central  empires  have  gained 
an  ascendency.  They  appear  to  have 
taken  the  power  of  general  offensive  out  of 
France,  for  more  than  a  year,  and  at  this 
time  are  engaged  in  driving  back  the  Rus- 
sian armies  all  along  the  line.  In  fact,  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  army  is  such  at 
the  present  writing  that  it  will  not  be 
able  to  take  the  offensive  and  maintain  it 
under  the  best  of  conditions  for  an  inde- 
finite period  to  come.  Should  the  successes 
of  the  Teutonic  allies  continue  for  another 
year  as  they  have  in  the  last  year,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  can  escape  pro- 
ducing a  decision,  with  Russia  at  least. 
Even  if  they  should  succeed  in  gaining  a 
decision  on  land,  however,  there  remains 
the  question  of  a  decision  on  the  sea.  The 
naval  phases  of  the  great  war  and  what 
their  effect  may  produce  are  dealt  with  in 
another  article. 
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THE  second  summer  of  the  war 
is  over.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished by  each  side? 
What  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained? If  the  accounts  be 
closed  to-day,  what  will  be  shown  by  the 
"balance  sheet  at  sea"  covering  the  first 
year  of  the  war? 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  strength 
of  the  belligerents  in  completed  vessels  of 
the  "dreadnaught"  type — that  is,  battle- 
ships and  battle  cruisers  of  recent  date — 
was  as  follows: 


England 
France  . 

•      •     31 

.      .       8 

Germany 
Austria    . 

.     20 

2 

Russia  . 

0 

Japan    . 

5 

Totals , 


44 


Shortly  after  the  war  began  England 
took  over  four  more  superdreadnaughts 
which  had  been  under  construction  in 
British  yards  for  foreign  governments — 
two  for  Turkey,  one  for  Chile,  and  one  for 
Brazil;  which  consequently  increased  the 
preponderance  of  the  Allies  in  this  domi- 
nant type  of  battle  ship  to  the  ratio  of 
48  to  22. 

Meantime  all  belligerent  nations  have 
been  hurrying  the  completion  of  ships 
under  construction  and  laying  down  as 
many  new  ships  as  their  facilities  will  per- 
mit. The  number  of  ships  to  date  can  be 
fairly  well  estimated  from  the  number 
known  to  have  been  in  process  of  building 
last  July;  the  number  laid  down  subse- 
quently is  a  carefully  guarded  military 
secret  about  which  speculation  is  nec- 
essarily  inaccurate. 

Still  considering  only  vessels  of  the 
dreadnaught  type — which  really  deter- 
mine naval  supremacy — the  present  rela- 
tive strength  is  about  as  follows  (In  this 
table  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  the 
British  super-dreadnaught  Audacious,  the 


only  vessel  of  this  class  known  to  have  been 
lost  by  either  side  since  the  war  began:) 


England 

.     45 

Germany 

.     26 

France  . 

.      J3 

Austria     . 

4 

Italy      .      . 

•       7 

Japan    . 

.       6 

Russia  . 

5 

Totals 


76 


30 


Even  if  the  Japanese  fleet,  which  is  not 
participating  at  present,  and  the  Italian 
fleet,  which  came  into  the  war  but  recently, 
be  omitted  from  the  computation,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  the  preponderance  of  the 
British-French-Russian  alliance  has  in- 
creased from  17  to  33  capital  ships  —  a 
gain  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  one  year. 
Moreover,  a  consideration  of  what  the 
future  will  probably  bring  should  be  even 
more  disheartening  to  the  Teutons.  The 
shipbuilding  facilities  of  Great  Britain 
alone  are  stupendous.  She  can  lay  down 
at  least  three  times  as  many  ships  as  Ger- 
many, and  complete  them  in  less  time. 
That  England  is  utilizing  these  wonderful 
facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  is  very 
probable.  Her  shipyards  are  known  to  be 
very  busy,  and  yet  to  have  more  than 
200,000  tons'  less  private  work  on  hand 
than  during  antebellum  times.  This  ton- 
nage, put  into  dreadnaughts,  would  about 
double  her  normal  output  of  capital  ships. 
The  combined  building  facilities  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia,  and  Italy  are  about 
five  times  greater  than  those  of  Germany 
and  Austria  combined.  Consequently  the 
longer  the  war  lasts  the  greater  will  be  the 
preponderance  of  sea  power  against  the 
Dual  Alliance — because  the  German  sub- 
marine campaign  has  so  far  proved  a  fail- 
ure so  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  battleship 
strength  is  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  an  occasional  British  and 
French   battleship   has   been   sent   to  the 
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bottom  by  a  torpedo  or  mine.  But, 
except  the  Audatious,  these  ships  were 
already  far  out  of  date  and  of  Httle 
fighting  value.  One  French  and  seven 
British  second  class  battleships  have 
been  sunk.  One  Turkish  battleship  of 
the  old  type  has  been  sunk,  and  possibly 
one  German. 

Making  allowance  for  these  casualties, 
the  relative  strength  in  second  class 
battleships  (considering  only  those  built 
since  1895)  is  now  as  follows: 


England 

•     33 

Germany 

.     22 

France  . 

.      16 

Austria     . 

10 

Russia  .      . 

.       8 

Turkey    .      . 

2 

Italy      .      . 

•      15 

Japan    . 

•      14 

Totals. 

.     86 

34 

CRUISERS 

Losses  in  cruisers,  because  of  their  value 
in  gathering  information,  are  probably  of 
more  consequence  than  the  destruction  of 
the  very  old  battleships.  Counting 
armored  cruisers  (not  "  battle"-cruisers, 
which  were  considered  under  the  "dread- 
naught"  class  of  ships),  protected  cruisers, 
gunboats,  and  merchant  ships  converted 
into  auxiliary  cruisers,  the  losses  during 
the  year  have  been  as  follows: 


England      . 

.     20 

Germany 

•     41 

France  . 

3 

Austria    . 

4 

Russia  . 

5 

Turkey    . 

•       9 

Italy      .      . 

I 

Japan    . 

5 

Totals 


34 


54 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  England 
alone  outnumbered  Germany  more  than 
two  to  one  in  cruiser  strength.  At  the 
present  time,  considering  both  the  losses 
and  the  new  ships  just  built,  the  cruisers 
of  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy 
total  more  than  four  times  those  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Turkey  combined, 
and  this  preponderance  is  increasing. 

SUBMARINES    AND    DESTROYERS 

The  numbers  of  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines cannot  be  estimated  very  ac- 
curately. Even  the  original  strength  is 
in  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  German  sub- 


marines, which  may  have  been  as  high  as 
40  and  as  low  as  25.  It  is  known  that  the 
German-Austrian-Turkish  fleets  have  lost 
at  least  16  destroyers  and  10  submarines, 
and  that  their  enemies  have  lost  1 5  de- 
stroyers and  14  submarines.  Unques- 
tionably a  number  of  submarines  on  both 
sides  are  missing,  due  to  collision  with 
mines  and  other  accidents,  without  the 
facts  ever  having  been  made  public.  In 
some  quarters  the  German-Austrian  sub- 
marine disasters  are  numbered  as  high  as 
40;  this  is  probably  overestimated,  but  in 
view  of  their  very  great  activity  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  20  have 
made  their  last  plunge.  The  British  al- 
liance has  probably  lost  an  equal  number. 

The  initial  relative  strength  of  the  two 
opposing  sides  was  not  far  from  the  ratio 
of  3  to  I  in  destroyers  and  5  to  i  in  sub- 
marines— against  the  Teutons  in  both 
cases.  With  practically  equal  losses  the 
relative  strength  remains  the  same  except 
for  new  construction;  and  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  the  latter  makes  it  impossible 
to  determine  the  present  status  with  any 
accuracy.  For  example,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  Germany  has  given  up  any 
idea  of  competing  with  her  enemies  in 
battleships,  and  has  concentrated  all  effort 
upon  the  building  of  submarines.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  true  is  impossible  to  state. 
It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  she  is  building 
large  numbers  of  submarines,  which  are 
being  completed  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one 
each  week,  and  possibly  twice  that  number. 
England  is  also  building  a  large  number  of 
submarines;  probably  sufficient  to  main- 
tain her  initial  superiority,  but  certainly 
enough  to  cope  with  possible  necessities. 

What  concerns  England  just  now  is  not 
so  much  the  creation  of  submarines  as  the 
development  and  construction  of  means  for 
their  annihilation.  The  destroyer  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
means  for  offense  against  submarines,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  are  under  con- 
struction in  British  shipyards. 

AUXILIARIES 

Since  the  war  began  England  has  taken 
over  about  2,500  ocean-going  ships  of  her 
merchant  marine  to  serve  the  fleet  or 
army,  not  counting  a  great  many  trawlers 
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and  other  small  vessels  for  mine  sweeping, 
etc.  This  auxiliary  service  comprises  all 
classes  of  ships  from  the  ordinary  "tramp" 
steamer  to  the  ocean  "liner."  it  includes 
such  large  vessels  as  the  Baltic,  Cedric,  Celtic, 
and  Laurentic,  of  the  White  Star  Line; 
the  Mantua,  Macedonia,  and  Marmor'a, 
of  the  P.  &  O.  Company;  the  Minnehaha, 
of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line;  the  Em- 
press of  Asia,  Empress  of  Britain,  Empress 
of  Japan,  and  Empress  of  Russia,  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Company;  and  the  Mau- 
retania,  Campania,  Caronia,  and  Laconia, 
of  the  Cunard  Line.  Most  of  the  2,500 
are  of  course  used  as  supply  vessels  for 
the  fleet  and  army,  but  many  serve  as 
transports  and  some  as  auxiliary  naval 
scouts  and  cruisers. 

Altogether,  Germany  is  relatively  in  a 
worse  state  of  naval  strength  than  she  was 
at  the  beginning,  of  the  war.  It  is  true 
that  the  strategic  position  of  her  fleet 
isolates  both  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
fleets  of  Russia  so  effectually  that  the 
latter  are  incapable  of  joining  with  their 
friends  to  aid  any  attack  against  German 
naval  forces.  But  this  advantage  is  bal- 
anced by  the  similar  isolation  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  the  Turkish  fleets.  Notwith- 
standing the  submarine  warfare  of  "attri- 
tion," the  numerical  superiority  against 
Germany  has  nearly  doubled,  and  consider- 
ing all  classes  of  ships  she  is  outnumbered 
by  about  three  to  one. 

THE    allies'    preponderance    GROWING 

The  question  of  numerical  superiority 
is  of  extremely  great  importance  in  naval 
fights — much  greater  than  in  land  battles. 
Ashore  a  weaker  force,  by  entrenching  and 
using  obstacles,  etc.,  can  stand  off  a  much 
stronger  one;  for  example,  the  German 
army  in  France  has  probably  been  out- 
numbered more  than  two  to  one  during 
the  recent  extraordinary  operations  in 
Poland,  yet  the  Allied  troops  have  been 
unable  to  make  any  headway  against  the 
strongly  entrenched  line.  But  on  the 
water  the  "terrain"  offers  no  protection; 
and  in  consequence  it  is  mathematically 
demonstrable  that,  assuming  equality  of 
units,  the  "strength"  of  two  opposing 
fleets  varies  as  the  "square"  of  the  num- 
bers of  ships.     The  great  value  of  initial 


numerical  superiority  is  evident;  if  Eng- 
land's 45  dreadnaughts  can  bring  to  action 
Germany's  26,  the  preponderance  of 
strertgth  of  the  larger  fleet  (assuming  equal 
units)  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  2,025  to  676 — 
that  is  to  say,  England's  superiority  will  be 
actually  more  than  three  to  one,  instead 
of  less  than  two  to  one  as  seems  at  first 
evident  from  the  numerical  proportions. 

present  sea  strategy 

Now  let  us  consider  what  the  various 
fleets  have  accomplished  during  the  year; 
what  does  the  balance  sheet  show  in  the 
way  of  achievement?  How  has  the 
stronger  side  used  its  preponderance  to 
further  ultimate  victory?  How  skilfully 
have  the  weaker  fleets  been  employed  to 
frustrate  the  efforts  of  their  enemies? 

In  the  Baltic,  the  weak  Russian  fleet 
has  been  practically  "contained"  in  port 
by  the  menace  of  its  stronger  neighbor. 
The  resulting  benefit  to  the  Germans  has 
been  twofold:  trade  with  Scandinavia 
has  been  maintained,  thus  ensuring  the 
acquisition  of  some  much  needed  supplies, 
and  troops  have  been  transported  to 
positions  greatly  facilitating  the  attack 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  Russian  land 
forces.  These  important  advantages  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  German  policy  of 
"conservation"  of  their  fleet  against  the 
great  naval  menace  of  Britain. 

Germany  has  gained  further  in  several 
ways  by  keeping  her  main  floating  forces 
intact  behind  mines  and  forts.  The  con- 
stant threat  of  invasion  has  been  held  over 
England  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
several  raids  on  the  English  coast  have 
been  made,  and  the  British  main  fleet  has 
consequently  been  effectually  "tied"  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Great  Britain, 
and  prevented  from  assisting  at  the  Dar- 
danelles or  in  the  Baltic,  both  places  in 
which  it  could  render  valuable  service. 
England  has  been  persuaded  to  spend  vast 
sums  upon  new  ships  which  she  would 
never  have  built  if  the  German  fleet  had 
been  kind  enough  to  come  out  and  be  de- 
stroyed. A  large  army  has  been  held  in 
England  to  repel  possible  invasion,  and 
therefore*  prevented  from  reinforcing  the 
armies  in  France.  The  men  and  the  guns 
of  the  German  ships  have  been  available 
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TERRITORY  THE  ALLIES  HAVE  GAINED  THROUGH  NAVAL  SUPREMACY 

The  Kaiser's  cherished  overseas  empire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  vanished  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
Most  of  the  Mariana,  Caroline,  and  Marshall  Islands  are  now  held  by  Japan,  and  their  proximity  to  Guam 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  their  position  across  the  line  of  recent  American  expansion,  are  possible 
elements  of  friction  with,  and  of  menace  to,  the  United  States.  Sea  power,  supported  by  land  power,  is  now 
hammering  at  Turkey,  where  the  Allies  have  gained  the  foothold  indicated  by  the  shaded  areas 


for  service  ashore — and  both  have  been 
used  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  in  the 
North  Sea  has  not  been  without  its  com- 
pensation to  England.  She  has  been  kept 
free  from  invasion,  and  the  country  is 
feeling  more  and  more  secure  from  this 
danger,  which  never  has  been  a  real  one. 
Raiding  German  cruisers  have  been 
severely  punished.  The  British  army  in 
France  has  been  reinforced  and  supplied  at 
will,  without  either  damage  or  great  incon- 
venience being  suffered  from  the  sea  forces 
of  Germany.  Certain  supplies  essential  to 
carrying  on  the  war,  particularly  copper, 
cotton,  rubber,  and  leather,  except  such  as 
have  leaked  through  neutral  ports,  have 
been  denied  to  Germany.  Economic  con- 
ditions in  Germany  have  grown  steadily 


worse,  until  at  present  food  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  are  high  priced,  and 
opposition  to  the  war  has  sprung  up  in 
some  quarters.  German  overseas  trade 
has  been  annihilated;  her  flag  has  been 
swept  from  the  oceans;  and  consequently 
she  has  suffered  severely  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  England  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  freely  supplied  from  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  food  and  with 
both  manufactured  and  raw  materials. 
Her  ships  roam  the  seven  seas  in  safety; 
her  trade  and  manufactures  flourish;  and 
she  is  becoming  wealthy  while  her  enemies 
are  suffering  impoverishment — as  has  al- 
ways come  to  pass  during  wars  fought  since 
she  has  been  mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  importance  of  the  last  mentioned 
advantage  accruing  from  command  of  the 
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seas — that  is,  the  material  enrichment  of 
the  nation  possessing  the  stronger  fleet 
while  her  enemies  are  made  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  poverty — cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated in  the  present  war  in  which  the 
land  forces  are  so  evenly  balanced  as  to 
prevent  an  early  decision,  and  probably  to 
cause  the  issue  to  be  finally  decided  by 
material  and  financial  endurance.  It  is 
conceivable  that  Germany  could  be  event- 
ually brought  to  terms  on  this  account 
even  after  being  successful  on  land  against 
both  Russia  and  Italy;  because  the  dead- 
lock in  France  seems  impossible  to  break, 
by  either  side,  and,  considered  from  a 
purely  military  point  of  view,  bids  fair 
to  continue   indefinitely. 

THE    FAILURE    OF    SUBMARINES 

It  is  true  that  the  German  submarine 
warfare  has  met  with  some  success.  Ap- 
proximately 3  per  cent,  of  the  British 
merchant  marine  has  been  sunk,  either  by 
submarines  or  by  cruisers  whose  careers 
have  since  been  ended.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  evidences  that  the  British 
are  making  progress  toward  nullifying  the 
efforts  of  the  under-water  rovers.  The 
English  channel  of  late  has  not  been  fre- 
quented by  submarines— indicating  rather 
conclusively  that  the  Germans  have  been 
unable  to  reach  the  rich  harvest  to  be  found 
in  this  great  highway  of  trade.  Un- 
doubtedly the  British  have  succeeded  in 
effectively  fencing  the  Strait  of  Dover  with 
wire  nets,  mines,  or  other  means.  If  so, 
measures  are  surely  in  hand  also  toward 
restricting  the  movement  of  German  and 
Austrian  submarines  in  other  quarters. 
Probably  the  passages  between  England 
and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  the 
exit  from  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  Dar- 
danelles will  eventually  be  similarly 
blocked.  Where  the  water  is  too  deep  to 
plant  mines  anchored  on  the  bottom,  they 
may  be  suspended  from  a  float,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  wire  nets  are  supported; 
and  a  depth  of  only  about  250  feet  need  be 
so  protected  because  submarine  hulls  are 
too  weak  to  withstand  the  water  pressure 
much  below  that  depth. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Austrians  and 
the  Turks  have  played  the  same  game  as 
the   Germans   in   the   North   Sea.     Their 


fleets  have  remained  safely  behind  the 
protection  of  forts  and  mines,  thus  render- 
ing it  necessary  for  a  containing  force  con- 
stantly to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  their  coming  out.  Little  has  been 
gained  by  the  weaker  fleets  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, however,  by  this  strategy;  they 
have  escaped  destruction,  and  the  con- 
taining fleets  have  been  prevented  from 
concentrating  against  the  Germans  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  latter  advantage  is  not 
really  material  since  no  reinforcements 
have  been  required  by  the  British  Home 
Fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English, 
French,  and  later  the  Italian  sea  forces 
have  been  in  control  of  the  sea,  have  en- 
sured (with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the 
Royal  Edward  and  1,000  men)  the  safe 
passage  of  troops  to  Europe  and  the 
Dardanelles,  and  have  stopped  the  over- 
seas trade  of  their  enemies  and  prevented 
the  latter  from  freely  receiving  important 
supplies.  More  than  ever  before  does  the 
conduct  of  war  on  land  depend  upon  the 
regular  receipt  of  liberal  supplies,  and 
Austria's  difficulties  in  this  respect,  par- 
ticularly since  the  entrance  of  Italy  into 
the  conflict,  have  been  serious,  and  are 
directly  due  to  the  enemies'  sea  power. 

Preponderant  sea  power  has  not  only 
made  the  great  land  operations  at  the 
Dardanelles  possible  by  ensuring  the  safe 
transport  of  troops,  but  it  has  in  addition 
rendered  important  aid  in  the  fighting. 
The  initial  landing  in  force  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  impossible  without 
the  support  given  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet, 
and  since  that  time  the  ships  have  given 
valuable  assistance  on  the  flanks  during 
advances  made  by  the  allied  troops. 

THE  BLUNDER  AT  THE  DARDANELLES 

Except  for  some  colossal  blundering  the 
very  great  value  of  sea  power  would 
possibly  by  now  be  concretely  illustrated 
by  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  operations  against  the 
Dardanelles  the  allied  British  and  French 
fleets  bombarded  the  old  forts  at  the 
entrance,  reduced  them  without  difficulty, 
and  then  sent  ashore  small  landing  parties 
of  blue  jackets  and  marines  who  met  with 
little  opposition  and  blew  up  what  re- 
mained of  the  big  guns  mounted  in  the 
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forts.  Having  accomplished  their  work 
the  landing  parties  safely  reembarked  and 
returned  to  the  ships  with  only  insignificant 
losses.  Then  followed  about  two  months 
of  practically  futile  long  range  bombard- 
ment of  the  more  modern  forts  located 
higher  up  the  channel,  while  an  expedition- 
ary force  of  about  100,000  troops  was  being 
collected,  organized,  and  transported  to  the 
scene.  Being  thus  forewarned,  the  Turks, 
guided  by  Germans,  utilized  to  good  pur- 
pose the  two  months  that  were  allowed 
them  by  the  inactivity  of  their  enemies. 
A  large  army  was  mobilized  on  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula;  strong  entrenchments  and 
formidable  obstacles  were  constructed  at 
all  important  places,  including  the  beaches 
suitable  for  landing,  where  barbed  wire 
entanglements  were  even  placed  under- 
water; ammunition  was  imported  from 
Germany;  German  mechanics  were  se- 
cured to  come  to  Constantinople  and  manu- 
facture ammunition;  large  submarines  of 
great  radius  were  shipped  in  sections  from 
Germany  to  Pola,  where  they  were  as- 
sembled and  launched;  some  German  sub- 
marines were  sent  by  way  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  etc., 
etc.  When  the  great  expeditionary  force 
of  100,000  men,  which  should  have  ac- 
companied the  fleet  in  the  beginning, 
finally  arrived,  it  was  warmly  received. 
At  the  very  landing  places  where,  two 
months  before,  the  small  forces  from  the 
battleships  landed  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, it  cost  the  tardy  expeditionary  force 
in  killed  and  wounded  between  15,000  and 
30,000  men  to  gain  a  mere  foothold  on  the 
beaches.  Since  then  every  mile  of  advance 
has  cost  thousands  of  casualties,  and  several 
battleships  have  been  sunk  by  submarines 
whose  mere  presence  in  the  general  locality 
is  a  serious  menace  to  the  supply  of  the 
allied  army. 

IN    THE    BLACK    SEA 

The  situation  in  the  Black  Sea  has  been 
similar  to  that  in  the  Baltic.  The  Turkish 
fleet,  being  blockaded  at  its  front  door  by 
a  much  superior  force,  has  turned  its  at- 
tention primarily  to  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 
For  a  time  the  Turks,  assisted  by  "pur- 
chased" German  ships  manned  by  their 
regular  German  crews  and  officers,  estab- 


lished control  of  the  Black  Sea  and  ren- 
dered invaluable  aid  to  their  army  operat- 
ing in  the  Caucasus.  Owing  principally  to 
serious  damage  by  a  mine  to  the  battle 
cruiser  Sultan  Selim  {ex-Goeben) ,  the  Rus- 
sians regained  command  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  have  used  it  to  good  advantage.  They 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  supply  of 
the  Turkish  army  operating  on  the  Russian 
frontier;  have  assisted  the  operations  of 
their  allies  at  the  Dardanelles  by  naval 
demonstrations  at  the  Bosphorus;  and  have 
seriously  hampered  the  activities  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  and  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  in  Constantinople  by  shutting 
off  the  supply  of  coal  which  could  be 
obtained  only  via  the  Black  Sea.  The 
arrival  of  German  submarines  on  the 
scene  put  a  stop  to  the  Bosphorus  demon- 
strations, but  have  so  far  had  no  other 
apparent  effect. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  itinerant 
German  cruisers,  the  general  situation  on 
the  water  has  been  analogous  to  that  on 
land — a  deadlock  in  which  neither  side 
possessed  sufficient  preponderance  of  power 
to  bring  matters  to  a  decisive  issue.  True, 
the  fleets,  unlike  the  troops,  have  not  been 
in  close  contact,  fighting  hand  to  hand  as  it 
were;  yet  the  weaker  naval  forces,  though 
incapable  of  active  operations  on  a  large 
scale,  have  been  enabled  through  the 
security  offered  by  well  protected  ports 
to  hold  effectively  their  stronger  antag- 
onists to  a  restricted  area,  which  could 
not  be  abandoned  except  at  unjustifi- 
able risks. 

So  inconspicuous  have  been  the  import- 
ant events  afloat,  compared  to  the  vast 
and  momentous  operations  ashore,  that 
the  observer  on  the  "side  lines"  has  been 
unconsciously  diverted  from  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  influence  of  the  great,  silent, 
unseen,  potential  power  of  the  various 
fleets  upon  the  course  of  epoch-making 
events. 

The  balance  sheet  at  sea,  then,  points 
to  a  long  war,  unless  either  economic  or 
military  pressure  forces  the  Teutonic  allies 
to  the  extremity  of  risking  a  general  battle 
at  sea.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  Eng- 
lish command  of  the  sea  makes  a  complete 
German  victory  impossible,  for  the  Ger- 
man arms  cannot  reach  English  shores. 
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Germany's  repressive  policy  toward  the  hereros 

a   lesson   in  colonial  government 

BY 

LEWIS   R.    FREEMAN 


THREE  years  ago  at  a  water 
hole  in  Damaraland,  South 
Africa,  I  met  a  German  officer 
on  leave  who  painted  in  graphic 
words  a  picture  of  Germany's 
African  ambitions. 

The  heat  and  fever  he  had  gone  through 
had  made  him  talkative. 

"If  England  was  not  a  dunderhead,"  he 
said,  "why  did  she  not  take  all  of  South- 
west Africa  instead  of  only  Walfisch  Bay? 
Any  time  up  to  twenty  years  ago  she  could 
have  done  this,  but  because  there  was  much 
desert  and  little  rain,  England,  with  her 
shop-keeper's  spirit,  said,  'No;  it  is  worth- 
less. It  will  not  pay.'  It  took  Germany 
to  see — and  to  act  upon  the  knowledge — 
that  Southwest  Africa  could  be  made  to 
dominate  all  of  South  Africa.  England 
never  had  the  sense  to  see  that  she  could 
save  3,000  miles  of  distance  and  two  weeks 
of  time  by  going  from  this  coast  straight 
to  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal  instead  of 
around  by  Cape  Town.  But  England 
lost  more  than  a  railroad  short-cut  by  her 
stupidity.  Ultimately  it  will  cost  her 
all  this  end  of  the  continent. 

"What  do  you  call  these?"  he  said, 
opening  up  a  pocket  map  and  running  a 
fmger  along  criss-crossed  lines  which  were 
traced  inland  from  Swakopmund  and 
Luderitz-Bucht.  "Railroads,  eh?  Yes,  they 
are  railroads;  but  doesn't  it  occur  to  you 
that  they  are  also  knives  pointing  at  the 
hearts  of  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony? 
What  else  could  a  railroad  beyond  the 
diamond  mines  back  of  Luderitz-Bucht  be? 
The  commerce  of  that  desert  for  the  next 
hundred  years  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  water  that  will  have  to  be  condensed 


on  the  coast  and  relayed  out  along  the  line 
for  the  engines.  Yes;  well,  some  day  those 
knives  may  be  driven  home  right  where 
they  are  pointed,  and  then  what  will  those 
clever  British  colonizing  methods  you  talk 
about  amount  to?  But  it  may  well  be 
that  we  shall  never  have  to  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  cutting  down  the  plums  which  the 
obliging  English  have  planted  here  for 
us.  More  likely  that,  ripe  and  juicy,  they 
will  fall  into  our  laps  of  their  own  weight. 
Clever  you  call  the  English,  eh?  It  was 
clever  to  beat  the  Boers  and  take  their 
country,  yes.  But  stupid  not  to  crush 
them  when  they  were  down,  and  daft  to 
put  them  on  their  feet  again  and  give  them 
more  than  they  had  before.  Some  day 
this  viper  at  the  bosom  will  bite,  and  then 
— Germany  will  know  what  to  do." 

Realizing  that  it  was  the  window  of  a 
man's,  or  rather  a  nation's,  soul  which 
chance  had  opened  up  to  me,  1  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 

"Your  logic  is  as  mixed  as  your  meta- 
phors," I  said  in  a  studied  effort  at  the 
provocation  which  I  knew  to  be  the  only 
thing  that  would  keep  the  man  from  brid- 
ling his  tongue.  "The  Boers  are  contented 
and  loyal,  and  even  the  natives  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  about  'rubber  atrocities,'  are  better 
disposed  toward  their  rulers  than  those  of 
Damaraland." 

"The  Belgian  Congo.  Faugh!  What 
is  that?"  and  he  snapped  his  fmgers  con- 
temptuously. "By  whose  suffrance  does 
Belgium  hold  the  Congo?  The  reversion- 
ary rights  are  France's,  you  say.  But 
what  is  France's  to-day  Germany  has  but 
to  march  to  Paris  to  make  hers  to-morrow. 
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A  week,  a  month  at  the  most,  and  the 
new  empire  which  ma  belle  France  boasts 
is  greater  than  that  conquered  by  the 
first  Napoleon  lies  at  our  feet.  1  suppose 
you  think  that  Germany  suffered  a  set- 
back in  the  Morocco  affair.  Most  of  the 
world  does  think  so.  But  what  did  we 
have  in  Morocco?  Not  a  kilometer  of 
territory,  not  a  special  right.  So.  Well, 
w^e  renounce  what  we  have  in  Morocco — 
nothing — and  get  for  it  many  thousands 
of  kilometers  of  the  French  Kamensns. 
That  was  a  bargain  which  even  you  Yan- 
kees might  be  proud  of.  And  when  the 
time  comes  for  us  to  take  what  we  want  in 
Morocco — or  in  any  other  part  of  French 
Africa,  for  that  matter — we  will  take  it — 
in  Paris." 

A  good  deal  more  in  the  same  vein  my 
outspoken  guest  gave  expression  to  in  the 
three  days  which  elapsed  before  a  point  was 
reached  where  the  assistance  of  a  Com- 
missioner was  available  in  rounding  up  his 
effects  and  getting  him  on  to  rail-head, 
but  these  several  statements  from  his 
diatribe  of  the  first  evening  are  sufficient 
to  my  present  purpose.  The  significant 
points  indicated  by  them  are,  first,  that 
Germany  believed  herself  able  to  take,  and, 
when  the  time  was  ripe,  ultimately  in- 
tended to  take,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
holdings  of  France  and  Belgium  in  Africa; 
and,  second,  that,  largely  through  Boer 
disaffection,  the  conquest  of  British  South 
Africa  was  deemed  feasible. 

Now  let  us  trace  briefly  the  history  of 
Germany's  colonial  ventures  in  Africa 
and  see  what  of  her  ambitions  she  did 
realize,  what  she  might  have  realized 
without  going  to  war,  and,  finally,  what  she 
probably  will  realize  as  a  consequence  of 
going  to  war. 

The  territory  brought  under  the  red, 
white,  and  black  banner  in  the  decade 
and  a  half  from  1884  to  1900  was  remark- 
able. It  included  a  number  of  groups 
and  isolated  islands  in  the  South  Pacific, 
nearly  one  third  of  New  Guinea,  the  so- 
called  lease  of  Kiao-chau,  and  upward  of 
a  million  square  miles  in  Central  and 
South  Africa.  It  is  with  the  latter  that 
we  are  now  concerned. 

Germany's  appearance  as  a  colonizing 
power  in  Africa  was  greeted  in  no  unfriendly 


spirit  by  either  France  or  Great  Britain. 
Each  of  the  latter  felt  that  it  was  already 
possessed  of  about  all  it  could  comfort- 
ably look  after,  and  both  realized  that 
another  shoulder  under  "The  White  Man's 
Burden"  in  the  Dark  Continent  might 
make  the  load  easier  for  all.  Moreover, 
it  was  readily  granted  that  the  really 
splendid  work  of  German  explorers  and 
scientists  in  opening  unknown  Africa 
made  the  Fatherland  a  legitimate  partici- 
pant in  its  division.  At  that  time  no 
nation  cared  much  what  happened  to  the 
fever  haunted  jungles  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
which  became  the  Kameruns,  nor  yet  to 
the  blinding  deserts  of  the  Southwest 
coast;  but  in  giving  up  the  Zanzibar  hinter- 
land to  Germany,  Britain  abandoned  her 
cherished  hope  for  an  "All  Red"  zone  for 
the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad,  as  well  as  a 
strong  right  to  an  extensive  territory  of 
great  potential  value.  These  concessions, 
it  should  especially  be  borne  in  mind,  were 
made  to  Germany  on  the  understanding — 
implied  if  not  expressed — that  she  was  to 
confine  her  colonial  activities  to  Central 
and  South  Africa,  and  that  no  other  na- 
tion's "spheres" — and  above  all  North 
Africa — should  be  encroached  upon. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Germany,  with 
characteristic  energy,  devoted  herself  to 
the  development  of  her  new  colonies  with- 
out exciting  more  than  sporadic  suspicions 
that  she  was  not  "playing  the  game."  Then 
the  temptation  to  make  a  bid  for  Morocco 
— dominating,  as  it  does,  both  the  Cape  and 
Mediterranean  routes  to  Australia  and 
the  Orient — became  too  strong  for  the 
Kaiser,  and,  with  rattle  of  tongue  and 
sabre,  he  launched  from  a  clear  sky  his 
bolt  to  the  effect  that  he  proposed  in  the 
future  to  recognize  only  the  authority  of 
the  native  ruler  in  Northwest  Africa. 
France,  realizing  that  a  German  foothold 
there  meant  a  strangle-hold  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  shivered  and  drew  near  to 
England  in  the  Entente  of  IQ04. 

MILITARY  RAILROADS  IN  THE  DESERT 

Europe  breathed  easier  for  a  year  or  two; 
but  the  cloven  hoof  had  been  revealed,  and 
even  casual  travelers  began  to  remark  the 
curious  fact  that  several  of  Germany's 
apparently    innocent    "commercial"    lines 
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were  being  laid- down  to  and  through  coun- 
try which  had  very  scant  commercial 
prospects.  Neither  did  fortified  bridge- 
heads, and  magazines,  and  block-houses 
with  artillery  emplacements  at  points 
where  there  were  no  settlements  to  defend 
tend  to  bolster  up  confidence  in  the  peace- 
fulness  of  Germany's  penetration.  France 
and  England  kept  their  eyes  open  during 
the  next  half  decade,  however,  and  the 
Kaiser's  attempted  coup  at  Agadir  in  191 1 
— really  an  effort  to  start  another  Tsingtau 
— found  them  presenting  a  united  front. 
Europe  shook  to  its  foundations  and  peace 
trembled  in  the  balance  for  a  few  days,  but 
the  air-buffers  of  diplomacy  again  absorbed 
the  shock  and  the  great  crash  was  deferred 
a  little  longer. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  here  that 
Germany  and  Austria  were  ready  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  trading  movement  in 
Tripoli  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Agadir 
incident,  and  it  was  Italy's  belief  that 
this  move  was  a  forerunner  of  Austrian 
occupation  which  induced  Rome  to  anti- 
cipate it  by  the  Tripolitan  campaign  of 
1911-12.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Austria  to  "double-cross"  Italy  was  the 
one  most  important  of  the  several  causes 
which  operated  to  force  the  latter  out  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  ultimately  into  the 
camp  of  the  Allies. 

Germany  accepted  with  the  best  grace 
possible  a  large  slice  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa  in  satisfaction  of  the  "rights"  she 
renounced  in  Morocco,  Italy  put  an  end 
to  Austria's  African  ambitions  by  taking 
Tripoli  from  Turkey,  and,  so  far  as  the 
Dark  Continent  was  concerned,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  climacteric  act. 

THE    TEMPTATION    OF    MOROCCO 

Despite  these  demonstrations  of  the 
unbounded  ambitions  of  the  Kaiser  in 
Africa — perhaps,  indeed,  as  a  consequence 
of  them — Britain  and  France  were  willing, 
up  to  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  to 
allow  Germany  to  add  to  her  territory  in 
that  continent  up  to  a  maximum  of  some- 
thing like  2,000,000  square  miles,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  extension  were  effected 
fairly  and  peacefully.  This  was  clearly 
stated  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Royal  Geographic  Society 


last  February.  "From  19 10  to  the  outset 
of  the  present  war,"  said  this  greatest  of 
African  authorities,  "we  viewed  with  actual 
favor  a  much  enlarged  German  Africa  pro- 
vided that  Germany  left  the  Mediterranean 
regions  alone."  The  new  territory  which 
France  and  England  were  willing  that  Ger- 
rpany  should  acquire,  it  will  be  well  to 
explain,  would  have  had  to  be  ob- 
tained by  purchase  and  exchange,  princi- 
pally from  Belgium  and  Portugal.  But  the 
lure  of  the  incalculably  valuable  Morocco 
was  still  more  than  the  Kaiser  could  with- 
stand, and  that,  with  who  knows  what  in 
the  way  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  Rand,  the 
diamond  mines  of  Kimberky,  and  the  con- 
trol of  Suez,  was  among  the  stakes  he  saw 
on  the  table  when  he  played  his  first 
card  in  the  form  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
to  Servia. 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  EAST  AFRICA 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  it  seemed  that  the  German  colonies  of 
Africa,  cut  off  by  sea  and  hemmed  in  by 
enemies,  would  fall  easy  prey  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  French.  Only  too  quickly,  however, 
the  Allies  learned  that  here,  as  in  Europe, 
German  thoroughness  and  prevision  had 
been  greatly  underrated.  Everywhere  were 
seemingly  inexhaustible  supplies  of  arms 
and  munitions,  forces  were  always  more 
numerous  than  had  been  anticipated,  all 
places  that  there  was  any  chance  of  defend- 
ing had  been  fortified,  while  the  "com- 
mercially indefensible"  railroads  gave  good 
warrant  for  their  existence  on  strategic 
considerations.  Repeated  raids  were  made 
northward  from  German  East  Africa  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  the  Uganda  Railroad,  the 
artery  of  British  East  Africa,  and  for  a  time 
it  appeared  to  be  inevitable  that  the  Kai- 
ser's forces  would  overrun  and  occupy 
Nyassaland,  to  the  south.  The  German 
always  leaves  his  railroad  base  reluctantly, 
however,  and  is  never  at  his  best  far  away 
from  it.  In  time  help  from  Rhodesia 
relieved  the  pressure  on  Nyassaland,  and 
fre^sh  troops  from  India  established  a  safe 
defensive  line  for  the  protection  of  the 
Uganda  Railroad.  It  is  a  fact,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  first  year  of  the  war  has  not 
seen  the  German  East  African  forces  put 
upon  any  general  defensive,   and  that  a 
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very  stout  resistance  may  be  expected 
from  them  even  should  it  prove  practicable 
ultimately  for  the  British  to  send  expedi- 
tions from  all  four  sides — the  sea  and  the 
lake  districts,  Nyassaland,  and  British 
East  Africa — at  once. 

The  metre-gauge  railroad  from  Dar-es- 
Salaam  to  Lake  Tanganyika  was  completed 
only  a  few  months  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  main  trunk  is  800  miles 
long  and  runs  through  the  heart  of  the 
colony.  The  600  miles  which  1  traversed 
in  1912  were  unusually  well  built  and 
eificiently  administered,  and  much,  of 
course,  has  been  done  since  then  to  height- 
en the  road's  military  usefulness.  This 
line  will  give  the  Germans  great  mobility 
in  repulsing  flank  attacks  from  the  north 
and  south,  and  it  is  not  going  to  prove  an 
easy  matter  to  cut  it  by  advances  from 
either  of  these  directions.  More  likely 
it  will  succumb  to  expeditions  from  the 
coast  and  Tanganyika,  which,  fighting 
their  way  mile  by  mile,  gradually  "eat 
it  up"  from  both  ends.  Barring  a  com- 
plete German  triumph  in  Europe,  the 
British  conquest  of  German  East  Africa 
is  inevitable,  though  many  months  of 
fighting  must  elapse  before  it  is  effected. 

THE    LOST    KAMERUNS 

Although  completely  ringed  by  British 
or  French  colonies  and  the  sea,  the  Germans 
in  Togoland  and  the  Kameruns  have,  by 
using  every  means  at  their  disposal  from 
poisoning  wells  to  inciting  revolt  in  the 
enemy's  country,  managed  to  put  up  a 
shifty  and  not  ineffective  resistance.  The 
fact  that  all  this  region  is  practically 
impassable  jungle,  making  operations  away 
from  the  railroads  and  rivers  almost  out 
of  the  question,  operated  for  a  while 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  German  defensive. 
Incipient  trouble  with  some  of  the  border 
tribes — the  consequence  of  German  in- 
trigue— hampered  the  British  operations 
for  a  time,  but  the  native  troops  of  both 
the  British  and  French  colonies  rose  bravely 
to  the  occasion,  and  the  scattering  resist- 
ance of  the  Teutons  has  now  resolved  itself 
into  a  feeble  guerrilla  warfare.  The  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  war  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  find  Germany's  colonies  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  practically  conquered. 


There  remains  now  to  consider  only 
German  Southwest  Africa  and  the  re- 
markable part  played  by  the  Boers  in  the 
conquest  of  it,  perhaps,  from  the  British 
standpoint,  the  brightest  page  of  the  war 
yet  turned.  That  Germany,  considering 
her  faultiness  of  vision  as  to  the  drift  of 
thought  and  sentiment  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  should  have  held  high  hopes  of 
rallying  the  Boers  to  her  side  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Britain  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising. Certainly  we  in  America  felt 
that  England  was  storing  up  trouble  for 
herself  in  "destroying,"  as  we  used  to  put  it, 
''an  independent  nation."  This  was  my 
own  feeling  when  I  visited  South  Africa 
in  1905,  and  what  I  observed  on  that  oc- 
casion did  not  entirely  eradicate  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  outstanding  thing,  even  then, 
was  the  splendid  effort  the  British  were 
making  to  wipe  out  the  memories  of  the 
past  and  put  their  new  subjects  squarely 
on  their  feet.  But  labor  troubles  were 
acute  (it  was  the  year  of  the  Chinese  riots 
on  the  Rand),  crops  short  from  drought, 
trade  dull,  unemployment  general,  and 
not  all  the  war  wounds  yet  healed  over. 

"Our  people  are  slow  to  anger,  but  slow 
also  in  cooling  from  anger,"  a  prominent 
Boer  merchant  said  to  me;  "and  though 
most  of  us  will  not  deny  that  we  are  being 
well  treated,  1  fear  that  another  genera- 
tion will  have  to  be  born  before  the  Boer 
can  be  brought  to  love  the  power  that 
broke  him." 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  BOER  RECONCILIATION 

But  seven  years  later  I  returned  to  the 
Transvaal,  and  lo — the  miracle  had  been 
wrought!  War  feeling  was  all  but  dead, 
the  Union  of  S^uth  Africa  had  been  formed 
with  the  broad,  brilliant,  big-hearted  Botha 
at  its  head,  trade  was  humming,  industry 
expanding  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  the 
Burghers  prosperous  and  contented.  I 
looked  up  the  same  man  (he  was  now  a 
banker)  whose  words  I  have  quoted  above 
and  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  said. 

"Yes,  I  remember  what  I  told  you — 
what  I  thought — at  that  time,"  he  said. 
'There  is  still  an  ache  in  some  of  our 
hearts  for  things  the  war  cost  us.  But  the 
sense  of  justice  is  highly  developed  in  the 
Boer,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  under  the 
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fair,  square,  helpful  regime  of  the  British 
we  have  become  better  off  in  ten  years 
than  we  would  have  been  in  fifty  under 
Paul  Kruger.  They  have  left  us  our 
language,  self-government — everything,  in 
fact,  we  had  before — and  have  brought  us 
progressiveness  and  prosperity.  A  new 
national  feeling — an  Imperial  one,  I  mean 
— is  developing  among  the  Boers,  and  in 
time  it  will  be  as  strong  as  the  old  one  for 
which  we  poured  out  so  much  blood." 

My  friend  did  not  say  in  so  many  words 
that  his  people  would  fight  for  their  new 
country,  as  they  had  done  for  their  old; 
but  from  the  time  of  this  visit  I  have  never 
doubted  that,  should  the  call  ever  come, 
such  would  be  the  case. 

A   MIGHTY  TASK   IN   THE    SOUTHWEST 

The  task  of  conquering  such  a  country 
as  Southwest  Africa — especially  with  its 
railroads  strongly  held,  as  it  was  known 
they  were  in  this  instance — was  one  which 
might  well  have  given  pause  to  the  keenest 
of  European-schooled  strategists.  The 
problem  was  that  of  destroying  or  captur- 
ing upward  of  10,000  of  the  best  trained 
soldiers  in  the  world,  generously  supplied 
with  modern  arms  and  munitions,  aero- 
planes and  wireless  facilities,  fighting  an 
elaborate  defensive,  prepared  years  in 
advance,  and  themselves  holding  the  rail- 
roads. What  the  result  would  have  been 
had  not  events  shaped  in  a  way  to  allow 
the  use  of  Boers  and  other  colonials  in  this 
zone  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  one  may 
be  reasonably  safe  in  assuming  that  a 
decision  would  have  been  arrived  at  in 
Europe  earlier  than  in  Southwest  Africa. 

Botha's  campaign 

Botha  opened  his  campaign  by  sweeping 
the  traitor,  Maritz,  out  of  Old  Colony, 
clearing  the  frontier,  and  beginning  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  to  connect  the 
8,000-mile  system  of  the  Union  with  rail- 
head of  the  German  line  in  Damaraland. 
Then,  with  his  own  borders  safe  against 
raids,  he  started  his  expeditionary  forces 
from  Cape  Town  to  the  Southwest  coast, 
where,  the  way  having  been  opened  by 
naval  demonstrations,  landings  were  made 
without  difficulty  at  Luderitz  Bay  and 
Swakopmund.     The  forces,   about   50,000 


in  number,  were  divided  into  four  armies, 
the  Northern,  the  Central,  the  Southern, 
and  the  Eastern.  General  Botha  com- 
manded the  Northern  Army,  and  the  other 
three  were  ultimately  united  under  the 
command  of  General  Smuts. 

Preparations  for  an  advance  occupied 
the  next  two  months — the  landings  were 
made  in  December  and  January — the 
great  problem  being  that  of  commissariat, 
and  especially  water  supply.  Sir  George 
Farrar,  Assistant  Quartermaster  General, 
who  gained  his  experience  in  desert  trans- 
port in  the  Boer  War,  and  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  is  given 
the  credit  for  the  remarkable  organization 
which  made  possible  Botha's  sweeping 
successes.  The  water  problem  was  solved 
by  the  construction  of  additional  conden- 
sing plants  on  the  coast,  and  a  supplemen- 
tary supply  brought  in  tank  steamers  from 
Cape  Town.  In  March  the  advance  inland 
commenced.  General  Botha  moving  up  the 
railroad  from  Swakopmund  toward  Wind- 
hoek, 250  miles  inland,  while  Sir  Duncan 
Mackenzie  operated  on  the  line  from  Lud- 
eritz Bay.  The  general  plan  of  campaign 
was  for  Botha  to  crumple  up  the  main 
German  defensive  as  he  advanced  on 
Windhoek,  while  Mackenzie,  after  taking 
the  diamond  fields  and  Warmbad,  was 
to  slant  northward  and  unite  with  Botha 
for  an  attack  upon  the  capital. 

WINDHOEK 

This  was  the  identical  plan  that  the 
Germans  had  expected,  and,  as  they 
thought,  provided  against;  it  was  Botha's 
way  of  carrying  it  out  they  failed  to  reckon 
with.  No  properly  schooled  general,  the 
Teutons  figured,  would  cut  loose  into  a 
waterless  desert  when  he  had  the  means  at 
his  disposal  to  rebuild  and  utilize  a  des- 
troyed railroad.  The  Boer  War  should 
have  taught  them  better.  Botha  did, 
indeed,  rebuild  and  utilize  to  the  utmost 
the  railroad  as  fast  as  it  fell  into  his  hands, 
but,  secure  with  his  splendidly  organized 
transport  at  his  back,  began  also  to  ''cut 
corners"  and  execute  swift  flanking  move- 
ments which  quickly  stultified  the  orthodox 
strategy  of  the  Germans  and  rendered  the 
greater  part  of  their  defensive  preparations 
of  no  avail.     Several  plucky  stands  were 
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made  early  in  the  campaign — one  against 
General  Mackenzie,  at  Gibeon,  cost  the 
(jermans  200  men,  a  number  of  field 
pieces,  and  a  great  herd  of  cattle;  but 
before  long,  as  a  consequence  of  the  light- 
ning advances  of  the  tireless  Colonials,  the 
defenders  were  at  their  wits'  ends  to  re- 
treat fast  enough  to  escape  capture.  Two 
hundred  miles  in  three  days  by  a  troop  of 
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German  Southwest  Africa,  the  Kameruns,  and 
German  East  Africa.  The  first  two  named  have 
been  conquered  by  Great  Britain  and  the  last  will 
inevitably  be  lost  to  Germany  unless  it  wins  in 
Europe.  The  railroads  in  German  Southwest  Africa 
penetrated  arid  country  and  were  really  only  military 
roads  aimed  at  the  vital  parts  of  the  British  South 
African  Union 

Boer  cavalry,  and  seventy  miles  in  two 
days  by  infantry,  are  records  which  one 
not  familiar  with  what  De  Wet  and  this 
same  Botha  had  done  in  1900-01  might 
well  consider  incredible.  The  relentless- 
ness  of  the  pursuit  forced  the  Germans  to 
retreat  northward  without  making  a  stand 
in  defense  of  their  capital,  and  Windhoek 
was  occupied  by  Botha,  without  opposition, 
on  May  12th. 

Still  destroying  the  railroad  and  mining 
the  outlying  passes,  the  Germans  backed 
off  toward  Otavifontein  and  Namutoni, 
with  the  apparent  object  of  making  the 
latter  the  base  for  a  final  dispersal  north- 
ward into  the  wilds  of  the  Portuguese 
colony   of  Angola.     Anticipating   the   en- 


emy's plans,  General  Botha,  on  the  oc- 
cupation of  Otavi,  decided  on  making  a 
supreme  final  efi'ort  to  head  him  off. 
General  Brits  marched  his  column  forty- 
five  miles  in  sixteen  hours,  and  General 
Lukin  covered  forty-eight  miles  in  twenty 
hours,  in  throwing  out  the  net,  and  even 
more  remarkable  records  are  attributed  to  a 
command  under  General  Mybrugh  which 
passed  the  main  German  force  to  the  right, 
and,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  occupied 
the  Tsumeb  terminus  of  the  railroad  in  the 
line  of  the  enemy's  retreat.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Namutoni,  on  the  left,  by  General 
Brits  closed  the  net  completely.  Out- 
marched, outfought,  outgeneraled,  and 
outnumbered,  the  Kaiser's  commander. 
Colonel  Franke,  had  no  alternatives  save 
those  of  annihilation  or  surrender.  The 
formidable  force  of  more  than  10,000  men 
which  the  German  commander-in-chief 
and  governor  of  the  Protectorate,  Dr. 
Seitz,  mustered  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
had  dwindled  by  this  time  to  204  officers 
and  3,293  men.  The  men  of  the  regular 
forces  were  interned,  and  the  reservists  of 
the  Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  with  all 
commissioned  officers,  were  paroled.  The 
liberality  of  these  terms,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  Colonel  Franke's 
sword  was  returned  to  him  by  General 
Botha,  might  well  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  reports  of  well-poisoning  and  kindred 
atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  were 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Germany's 
defense  of  Southwest  Africa — or,  more 
correctly,  that  country's  "paper"  plan  of 
offense  against  British  South  Africa — 
besides  the  cooperation  of  the  Boers,  also 
contemplated  the  bringing  of  huge  num- 
bers of  reservists  from  among  the  million 
and  a  half  Teutons  in  Southern  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  Stores  and  arms  in 
enormous  quantities  were  provided  in 
Africa,  a  large  number  of  steamers  suitable 
for  transport  concentrated  at  Santos,  Santa 
Catharina,  Montevideo,  Rosario,  Buenos 
Aires,  Valparaiso,  and  Valdivia  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  swarms  of  reser- 
vists are  reported  to  have  assembled  in 
answer  to  the  call.  At  no  time,  however — 
not  even  after  the  sinking  of  Cradock's 
fleet  off  Coronel — was  German  sea  power 
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in  the  South  Pacific  and  South  Atlantic 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  the  risk  of 
taking  the  final  step  in  this  boldly  con- 
ceived plan. 

The  immediate,  or  even  the  potential, 
value  of  Southwest  Africa  is  not  great  in 
comparison  to  that  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  incalculably  rich  continent  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  Its  area  is  322,348 
square  miles,  or  about  six  times  the  size 
of  England.  Much  of  this  region  is 
desert,  however,  with  only  a  negligible 
rainfall,  and  even  the  best  of  it  is  pastoral 
rather  than  agricultural  in  nature.  The 
diamond  mines  in  the  Luderitz  Bay  hinter- 
land have  produced  as  high  as  $5,000,000 
worth  of  precious  stones  in  a  year,  but 
beyond  these,  and  copper  deposits  of 
unknown  extent  in  Otavi,  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  region  is  not  great.  All 
in  all,  General  Botha  is  probably  about 
correct  in  saying  that  the  best  effect  of  his 
conquest  will  be  the  getting  rid  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  of  a  troublesome 
and  undesirable  neighbor. 

To  speculate  upon  the  future  of  South- 
west Africa — of  all  of  once-German  Africa 
in  fact — would  be  idle  at  this  time.  Eng- 
land unquestionably  intends  to  make  the 
conquest  permanent.  The  whole  of  south- 
ern Africa  appears  as  a  red  patch  on  the 
new  maps,  and  General  Botha  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  inaugurating  a 
colonizing  movement  to  settle  the  best  of 
the  available  land  with  British  subjects 
from  the  Union. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken 
the  loss  with  a  good  deal  of  equanimity, 
coolly  maintaining  that  the  temporary 
alienation  of  all  of  her  colonies  was  ex- 
pected, and  that  their  ultimate  fate — and 
the  fate  of  all  overseas  Great  Britain  and 
France  as  well — will  be  decided  in  Europe. 
Among  Botha's  discoveries  at  Windhoek 
was  a  German  map  of  "Africa  after  the 
Peace  of  Rome  in  191 6,"  showing  all  of 
that  continent  south  of  the  Equator  marked 
"  Deutsche."  I  may  also  add  that  it  is 
the  belief  in  well  informed  circles  in  Lon- 
don that,  in  the  event  of  a  "deadlock" 
peace,  the  least  price  for  which  Germany 
would  evacuate  any  part  of  Belgium  would 
be  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  that  the 
"equivalent"    of    that    part    of   northern 


France  now  occupied  by  the  Kaiser  might 
be  Morocco.  However,  each  side  is  too 
far  from  being  beaten  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  make  a  guess  of  what  either 
honestly  believes  would  be  its  maximum 
concessions  or  minimum  demands  more 
than  a  hazy  adumbration  of  what  may 
ultimately  be  given  or  asked. 

There  is  one  big,  outstanding  thing, 
however,  that  nothing  which  may  occur 
on  the  battlefields  or  in  the  chancelleries 
of  Europe  can  materially  alter.  An  object 
lesson  of  great  and  far-reaching  significance 
has  been  given  to  Germany  and  the  world 
in  the  putting  to  the  acid  test,  side  by  side, 
of  the  "humanitarian"  and  the  "repres- 
sive" systems  of  colonial  policy.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  could  so  graphic,  so  con- 
clusive, a  test  have  been  made,  for  here, 
with  their  frontiers  marching  through  a 
dozen  degrees  of  latitude,  were  lands  ex- 
emplifying the  two  greatest  extremes 
modern  history  furnishes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mooted  policies.  In  Damara- 
land,  between  the  years  1904  and  1907,  as 
the  consequence  of  the  killing  of  a  single 
child,  the  Germans  wantonly  did  to  death 
30,000  Hereros,  a  simple  pastoral  tribe  of 
scant  fighting  capacity.  Never  since  Nero 
and  Attila  had  there  been  a  parallel  to  Von 
Trotha's  infamous  order  of  extermination. 

"Within  German  borders,"  read  the 
proclamation  of  this  Teutonic  barbarian, 
"every  Herero,  with  or  without  rifle,  with 
or  without  cattle,  will  be  shot.  I  will  take 
no  more  women  or  children.  1  will  drive 
them  back  or  have  them  fired  on." 

For  several  years  Germany  seemed  actu- 
ally to  be  trying  to  make  Damaraland  a 
"white  man's  country"  by  killing  off  the 
blacks.  It  has  reaped  in  failure  the  logical 
harvest  of  this  sowing  of  brutality. 

In  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  spirited, 
brave,  and  patriotic  people  left  crushed, 
bleeding,  and  impoverished  by  a  war  which 
they  were  not  without  much  warrant  in 
believing  to  have  been  forced  upon  them 
unjustly,  reconciled,  strengthened  and 
converted  into  "  Defenders  of  the  Realm" 
by  a  policy  of  broad  humanitarianism. 
The  consequences  of  these  two  divergent 
policies  now  stand  recorded  for  the  world 
— and  especially  for  the  Germans — to  read. 
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OLD  King  Coal  is  still  king, 
but  he  is  no  longer  autocrat 
of  all  the  industries.  He 
has  been  struck  by  lightning. 
Electricity  is  his  powerful 
rival,  attacking  his  supremacy  in  the  realms 
of  heat,  light,  and  power  with  growing 
success.  Familiar  as  electricity  is  to  every 
civilized  man,  few  realize  the  imminence 
of  its  approach  to  universal  dominion  in 
the  work  of  the  world,  from  the  mightiest 
tasks  of  engineering  to  the  humblest  chores 
of  home. 

In  a  spacious  chamber  painted  dead 
black,  which  is  part  of  one  of  the  buildings 
of  the  electrical  works  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  there  is  a  huge  piece  of  apparatus 
that  is  at  once  typical  of  the  whole  electrical 
industry  to-day  and  a  prophecy  of  what 
it  will  be  to-morrow.  It  is  the  greatest 
"step-up  transformer"  in  the  world,  built 
as  an  experiment  and  capable  of  changing 
ordinary  current  as  it  is  received  from  the 
generating  plant  into  an  intensely  con- 
centrated outflow  that  has  the  awful 
potentiality  of  750,000  volts.  Along  prop- 
erly constructed  transmission  lines,  this 
enormous  transformer  could  deliver  its 
power  a  thousand  miles  away. 

The  significance  of  this  experiment  is 
this:  that  with  transmission  lines  less 
than  a  thousand  miles  long,  current  can 
be  run  -from  the  known  sources  of  cheap 
power  to  reach  practically  every  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Take  the  map  of  the  United  States  and 
see  how  the  network  of  great  distribution 
systems  is  already  growing  over  it.  In 
the  South,  five  states,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee,    have   a   thick   overgrowth    of 


high-power  transmission  lines,  the  cables 
of  eight  systems  with  physical  inter- 
connection, so  that  energy  from  a  score 
of  hydro-electric  plants,  helped  out  by 
some  steam-turbine  stations,  flows  through 
the  combined  system  to  the  section  that 
needs  the  energy  most.  The  Southern 
Power  Company,  with  1,300  miles  of 
transmission  lines,  is  already  furnishing 
the  drive  for  1 50  cotton  mills.  At  the 
western  end  of  this  Southern  interconnected 
zone  two  new  developments  now  approach- 
ing completion  will  soon  be  joined,  it  is 
said,  and  then  the  copper  of  a  great  arterial 
system  will  be  continuous  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi. 

There  is  a  similar  situation  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  Four  important  companies 
with  long  transmission  lines  are  in  physical 
touch,  and  another  company  has  1,260 
miles  of  big  cable.  Drawn  in  over  the 
surface  of  the  states  of  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah,  and  Nevada  is  a  thinner 
criss-cross  of  high-power  lines  that  do  not 
come  into  touch  but  are  growing  toward 
one  another  like  the  ice  crystals  on  freezing 
water. 

A  great,  intricate,  and  fine-spun  spider- 
web  encircles  Chicago,  and  there  is  much 
disconnected  network  over  the  whole  state 
of  Illinois,  over  eastern  Iowa  and  eastern 
Missouri,  and  over  western  Indiana. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  eastern  edge  of 
Ohio  are  largely  criss-crossed.  There  is  a 
fan-shaped  growth  about  New  York  City, 
a  fairly  heavy  shading  with  Boston  as  a 
centre,  and  smaller  netting  around  other 
New  England  cities.  New  Jersey  is  almost 
completely  covered  by  big  and  little  wires 
fed  from  half  a  dozen  power  houses.  From 
western    New    York    a    network,    fed    by 
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trunk-lines  leading  out  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  by  smaller  hydro-electric  stations 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, extends  clear  along  the  Mohawk  River 
to  the  Hudson. 

In  the  South,  and  far  West,  and  in  upper 
New  York  and  the  vicinage  of  the  great 
Keokuk  Dam  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  supply  pouring  along  the  arteries  is 
mainly  from  water-power  plants.  Else- 
where it  comes  from  steam-turbine  stations. 
Other  states  are  well  covered  by  more  or 
less  extensive  local  systems  that  in  many 
cases  cover  considerable  rural  districts  and 
sell  electricity  at  cheap  enough  rates  to 
attract  much  industrial  and  agricultural 
consumption.  There  is  the  fme  wire 
nearly  everywhere.  Construction  of  the 
arterial  transmission  lines  would  weld  it 
all  together  into  zones. 

Fifteen  hydro-electric  developments,  in- 
cluding several  that  are  groups  of  small 
stations,  are  described  in  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Progress  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
as  having  been  just  completed,  in  course 
of  construction,  or  definitely  planned. 
They  are  going  forward  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  ultimate  generation  of,  2,390,500 
horse-power  whenever  they  reach  their 
full   capacity. 

NEW  SOURCES  OF  CHEAP  POWER 

The  ultimate  development  of  cheap 
power  comprehends  more  than  the  harness- 
ing of  waterfalls.  There  are  other  sources 
of  extremely  low-cost  energy,  much  of 
which  is  going  to  waste  now,  but  that  will 
be  used  very  soon.  Experts  say  that  the 
coking  industry  in  Pennsylvania  produces 
and  now  throws  away  gas  enough  to 
generate  between  50  million  and  100  mil- 
lion horse-power  of  electricity.  Mountains 
of  culm  and  coal-dirt  at  the  mines  can  be 
utilized  in  especially  designed  power 
houses.  The  best  coal  may  be  turned  into 
current  economically  right  at  the  mine, 
also.  A  coking  company,  an  electric 
development  company,  and  a  leading  rail- 
road company  have  been  in  a  three- 
cornered  negotiation  over  the  possibility 
of  turning  gas  into  power  and  using  it,  in 
part,  for  hauling  trains.  An  important 
public    utility    corporation    in     Pennsyl- 


vania has  already  built  and  put  into  com- 
mission a  large  power  house  among  the 
mines  of  an  affiliated  company  and  is 
generating  electricity  from  culm  that  was 
regarded  as  practically  worse  than  worthless 
a  few  years  ago. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  finding  of 
cheap  sources  of  power  that  the  men  who 
are  at  the  forefront  of  electrical  develop- 
ment are  striving  to-day  as  it  is  to  get,  by 
full  use,  the  economies  of  great  generating 
stations  and  transmission  systems  as  they 
are.  The  efi'ort  to  do  that  is  the  biggest 
fact  in  electrical  development  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  it  is  what  will  soonest  bring 
about  a  wider  use  of  electricity. 

CURRENT   TO    DISCOUNT    STORMS 

The  production  and  sale  of  electricity 
is  now  wasteful.  Not  because  coal  and 
labor  and  current  are  inefficiently  handled, 
however.  The  great  power  house  of  to-day 
is  a  beautifully  integrated  machine.  It 
is  not  in  operation  that  the  waste  comes. 
Look  at  the  Waterside  Station  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  called  a  half- 
million  horse-power  plant.  Coal  comes  to 
it  in  barges,  is  mechanically  drawn  out 
of  their  holds,  goes  up  to  gravity  bins, 
flows  down  to  the  grates  in  chutes,  and  is 
mechanically  stoked  under  the  boilers. 
These  have  every  advantage  of  design. 
And  very  little  coal  is  wasted  in  useless 
making  of  steam  and  electricity.  The 
mighty  outflow  of  current  from  the  genera- 
tors rises  and  falls  with  the  big  steadiness 
that  comes  from  use  by  half  a  million 
people  at  once,  and  is  closely  watched. 
Only  when  a  black  storm  covers  the  city 
in  the  daytime,  and  millions  of  lights  are 
simultaneously  turned  on,  is  there  any 
sudden  rush  of  the  flood. 

And  this  is  prepared  for  to  the  minute. 
Added  fires  under  boilers  and  reserve 
turbo-generators  get  into  action  without 
waste  or  failure.  The  storm  has  been 
electrically  spied  out  when  it  was  still 
forty  miles  away.  The  antennae  of  a 
high  wireless  station  atop  the  station  has 
felt  its  static  influence  and  given  warning 
through  instruments  below  of  the  ap- 
proach. When  the  load  comes  suddenly 
upon  the  cables  the  machinery  is  already 
getting  in  motion  to  meet  it. 
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This  is  only  an  instance  of  the  high  pitch 
of  efficient  organization  of  the  modern 
electrical  system.  The  ultimate  fraction 
of  a  cent  is  found  in  the  operating  cost  of 
producing  and  selling.  But  only  a  much 
bigger  and  more  universal  use  of  electricity 
will  enable  the  companies  to  cut  out  a 
very  large  waste  in  the  cost  of  capital, 
which  the  present  users  of  current  must,  of 
course,  bear. 

This  waste  comes  from  the  idleness  for 
two  thirds  of  the  time  of  the  great  equip- 
ment in  costly  machinery  and  tons  of 
copper  wire  that  make  up  an  electric  dis- 
tribution system.  Electric  lighting  and 
electric  street  railway  traction,  with  their 
uneven  load  and  heavy  demand  for  only 
a  few  hours  a  day,  have  dominated  in  the 
consumption  of  current.  The  equipment 
must  be  ready  to  give  a  maximum  service 
that  is  demanded  during  only  a  short  time 
of  any  day  and  varies  throughout  the  year. 
The  capital  representing  the  cost  of  these 
things  is  therefore  productive  only  one 
third  of  the  time.  It  must  be  paid  for 
upon  a  full-time  basis.  The  cost  of  the 
capital  is  part  of  the  cost  of  delivering 
electricity  to  a  consumer.  If  there  were 
consumers  using  current  continuously 
throughout  the  day,  the  cost  would  be 
sharply  cut  down. 

Now,  a  very  strong  and  nation-wide 
attempt  to. get  away  from  this  waste  by 
going  after  diversified  consumption  and 
paying  use  of  the  current  in  the  manu- 
facture of  by-products  has  arisen. 

DAY    AND   NIGHT   USE    OF    CURRENT 

Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  head  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  system  about  Chicago,  has 
led  in  this  movement.  He  says  that  elec- 
trical engineering  has  gone  about  as  far  as 
it  can  in  scientific  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  plants  and  now  is  the  time  for 
"engineering  of  salesmanship."  By  this 
he  means  that  the  force  of  intelligence 
that  has  accomplished  so  much  by  its 
concentration  upon  the  development  of 
the  electrical  industry  on  the  producing 
side  shall  now  concentrate  and  accomplish 
great  things  in  finding  out  new  economies 
and  capacity  in  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  industry  on  the  consuming  side. 
He  has  made  a  big  start  in  the  carrying 


out  of  his  idea.  His  system  is  now  busy  a 
greater  part  of  all  the  time  than  any  other, 
excepting  the  Niagara  development,  in 
America.  His  organization  has  not  only 
gone  out  after  diversification  of  consump- 
tion in  Chicago,  but  he  had  an  exhaustive 
study  made  of  every  kind  of  industry 
within  a  reachable  distance  of  his  central 
stations  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how 
electric  power  can  be  advantageously 
applied  for  economy  or  increase  of  capacity 
and  at  just  what  price  level  electricity 
becomes  an  economy  for  power  without 
considering  added  efficiency.  Steam  and 
electric  transportation  lines,  coal  mines, 
all  kind  of  factories,  ice  plants,  water- 
supply  stations,  farming,  municipal  light- 
ing— all  have  been  studied,  and  Mr.  Insull 
is  not  only  satisfied  that  in  distribution 
over  an  extended  zone  enough  different 
kinds  of  advantageous  uses  of  current 
may  be  found  under  present  conditions 
to  increase  greatly  and  equalize  through- 
out days  and  weeks  the  output  of  current, 
but  he  is  getting  the  business,  extending 
his  zone,  and  is  the  recognized  prophet 
among  the  big  men  in  electricity  who  are 
confident  that  great  power  stations  are 
ultimately  going  to  furnish  practically  all 
the  energy  for  every  purpose  in  zones  of 
distribution.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  Insull  believes  that  the  most 
economical  distribution  of  power  in  this 
way  can  come  only  when  one  system  has  a 
complete  monopoly  in  its  territory,  in 
order  to  obtain  complete  diversification, 
all  the  low  costs  of  big  production,  and 
entire  elimination  of  the  waste  of  capital 
that  is  involved  in  having  two  expensive 
systems  of  wire  networks  overlapping  the 
same  territory. 

As  an  incident  of  what  such  a  develop- 
ment in  electrical  distribution  means,  Mr. 
Insull  tells  of  covering  Lake  County,  111., 
with  the  system.  There  had  been  ten 
towns  with  electricity  at  night  only  and 
twelve  with  no  service  at  all.  After  the 
combination  of  the  local  concerns  into 
the  larger  system,  there  were  twenty  towns 
having  service  day  and  night  and  sixty- 
eight  farms  along  the  transmission  lines 
using  current  for  light  and  power;  the 
cost  of  producing  the  current  had  been 
cut  in  two. 
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The  same  kind  of  thing  is  going  on  every- 
where over  the  United  States.  There  is 
much  consolidation  of  small  systems  into 
larger  ones.  Local  companies  are  extend- 
ing their  service  into  surrounding  suburbs 
and  country.  All  are  catering  to  new 
kinds  of  business.  The  latest  census  re- 
port showed  that  the  horse-power  of  all 
electric  motors  in  the  country  had  in- 
creased tenfold  in  a  decade.  It  is  now 
increasing  much  more  rapidly. 

The  Hartford  Electric  Company  has 
established  a  system  by  which  local  users 
of  power  trucks  may  get  them  on  ad- 
vantageous terms  and  afterward  buy  their 
power  on  a  flat  ton-mile  basis  that  is  lower 
than  gasolene  truck  costs.  The  company 
has  a  number  of  storage  battery  supply 
stations  about  the  city  and  vicinity  where 
trucks  may  drive  up,  change  an  exhausted 
battery  for  a  fresh  one,  and  go  on.  The 
batteries  are  charged,  of  course,  at  night 
or  at  other  non-rush  hours.  Chicago  and 
Denver  are  rapidly  developing  the  use  of 
electric  vehicles.  So  is  New  York.  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  the  great  electrical 
expert,  predicts  that  the  electric  vehicle 
will  supersede  the  gasolene  car,  except  for 
long  touring  purposes.  Gasolene  car  mak- 
ers admit  the  competition. 

ELECTRICITY   ON    THE    FARM 

Experts  estimate  that  95  per  cent,  of 
new  power  installations  of  every  kind  in 
manufacturing  are  now  electric.  There  is  a 
large  use  of  current  in  coal  mining.  It  is 
beginning  to  show  in  the  steeJ  industry. 
There  has  come  to  be  a  big  employment  of 
electricity  in  agriculture,  to  the  extent 
that  electric  and  farm-tool  machinery 
makers  are  cooperating  in  the  designing 
and  making  of  electrified  farm  machinery. 
On  the  Pacific  Slope  and  in  the  Northwest, 
"electric  irrigation,"  the  pumping  of  water 
from  wells  and  subterranean  streams,  is 
rivalling  irrigation  with  water  diverted 
from  streams.  The  farmers  get  the  power 
very  cheaply  for  use  at  night,  exclusively. 
But  all  over  the  country,  motors  are 
appearing  for  general  purposes  on  farms, 
and  electric  companies  are  reaching  out 
for  the  farmers'  custom. 

Electricity  for  cooking  and  even  for 
housewarming  is  coming  in.     Many  com- 


panies sell  current  at  special  rates  for 
cooking  ranges.  In  the  Northwest,  the 
sale  of  current  for  heating  whole  houses  is 
assuming  respectable  proportions.  There 
are  especial  economies  in  the  general  use 
of  electricity  in  hotels  and  restaurants  for 
cooking  and  heating  that  form  the  basis 
of  a  campaign  for  that  business. 

Ice-making  as  a  by-product,  for  putting 
the  machinery  to  use  at  night,  is  common 
in  the  South,  and  is  being  tried  by  com- 
panies everywhere,  although  the  sale  of 
power  to  existing  plants  is  preferred. 
Nearly  every  new  hydro-electric  company's 
charter  has  in  it  a  provision  authorizing 
it  to  engage  in  electro-chemical  manu- 
facture, the  utilization  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  making  nitrogen  compounds 
being  specifically  mentioned  in  many. 

ELECTRICITY    FOR    EVERY    USE 

About  two  years  ago,  leading  men  in  all 
the  phases  of  the  electrical  industry, 
financiers,  heads  of  electro-generating 
companies,  traction  men,  manufacturers 
of  machinery  and  electric  tools,  supply 
merchants,  etc.,  got  together  and  formed 
the  Society  for  Electrical  Development, 
in  order  to  organize  into  one  solid  cam- 
paign the  new  impetus  that  had  come  in 
the  electrification  movement.  This  is 
something  more  than  a  trade  association. 
It  is  a  propaganda  for  general  electrifica- 
tion, and  is  of  economic  importance. 
Through  it  the  best  ideas  and  methods 
of  the  electric  companies  are  to  be  ex- 
changed. Under  its  auspices  electric  ex- 
hibitions are  organized  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  a  publicity  bureau.  It 
sends  out  traveling  representatives  to 
study,  all  over  the  country,  the  possi- 
bilities of  application  of  electricity  to  big 
industry.  And  it  is  a  bureau  of  every 
kind  of  electrical  information.  It  is 
specializing  also  in  the  popularization  of 
the  hundreds  of  small  uses  of  electricity 
that  are  even  now  reaching  such  an 
aggregate,  paying  high  rates,  as  to  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  industry.  For  example, 
fifty-three  manufacturers  of  electric  wash- 
ing machines  are  members  of  the  Society, 
and  in  many  small  interior  cities  the  use  of 
current  on  Monday  for  washing  and  on 
Tuesday  for  operating  electric  irons  nearly 
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doubles  the  output  as  indicated  on  other 
days,  during  the  middle  hours  of  the 
days.  Toasters,  coffee  percolators,  electric 
warming-pads,  occasional  heaters,  fans, 
soldering  irons,  glue  pots,  and  hundreds 
of  other  little  electric  utensils  use  up  an 
important  aggregate  of  power.  They  do 
not  come  in  for  the  special  rates  which 
cooking  ranges,  refrigerator  apparatus, 
and  other  individually  more  important 
apparatus  bring  to  consumers,  and  they 
bring  a  lucrative  addition  to  electric  com- 
panies' gross  receipts.  They  enable  the 
plants  to  offer  lower  "commutation  rates" 
to  industry  that  will  use  current  at  specified 
hours.     Every  little  helps. 

CAPTURING   THE    RAILROAD    BUSINESS 

The  biggest  job  that  electricity  has  be- 
fore it,  however,  is  the  capture  of  the 
country's  steam  transportation  machine. 
To  run  that  now,  locomotives  develop 
50  million  horse-power  of  energy,  nearly 
half  of  all  the  mechanical  energy  in  the 
country.  And  transportation  will  prob- 
ably need  100  million  horse-power  before 
the  railroads  are  nearly  all  electrified. 

How  will  this  electrification  come?  It 
has  started  already,  with  1,750  miles  of 
main  line  track  already  equipped,  900 
miles  definitely  decided  on  or  under  way, 
and  1,000  miles  seriously  contemplated. 

There  have  been  many  reasons  for  this 
beginning.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  the 
intensive  capacity  or  other  special  ad- 
vantages rather  than  pure  economies  that 
have  brought  about  the  use  of  electricity 
on  steam  roads.  Electricity  is  king  in  all 
projected  railroad  terminals.  It  has  cap- 
tured the  difficult  tunnels.  It  is  taking 
the  place  of  steam  for  suburban  passenger 
traffic,  especially  where  terminals  are 
electrified.  And  it  is  pushing  the  steam 
locomotive  out  of  mountain  railroads.  It 
is  superior  efficiency,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
that  has  won  out  for  it  in  these  places. 

WHAT    ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTION    COSTS 

The  cost  of  fairly  high-standard  electric 
equipment  for  a  railroad  appears  to  average 
between  $60,000  and  $70,000  a  mile,  for 
locomotives,  axle-motors,  transmission 
lines,  and  third-rail  or  trolley,  and  a  road's 
own   power  station.      Low-standard   con- 


struction can  be  had  as  low  as  $20,000  a 
mile.  Large  locomotives  cost  from  $40,000 
to  $90,000  each.  Electrification  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  country,  with  their 
own  power  stations,  would  cost  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  billion  dollars. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
railroads  will  change  over  to  electricity 
rapidly  from  now  on.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  is  electrifying  75  miles  of  line 
over  the  Alleghanies  because  it  wishes  to 
move  long  trains  of  loo-ton  coal  cars  over 
the  grades  at  speed.  Steam  is  slow,  and 
electricity  in  this  situation  even  shows 
economies.  The  St.  Paul  is  beginning 
construction  of  electric  equipment  on  440 
miles  of  mountain  division-  in  the  North- 
west, and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  which 
has  studied  out  its  problems,  is  said  to  be 
only  waiting  to  see  how  the  St.  Paul  is 
going  to  do  it.  The  latest  annual  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  announces  that  the 
electrification  of  a  line  between  Altoona 
and  Conemaugh  in  western  Pennsylvania 
is  under  serious  consideration,  which  is 
taken  to  mean  that  it  has  been  practically 
decided  on.  This  last  is  a  mountain 
electrification,  where  fifty  electric  locomo- 
tives will  supplant  200  steam  locomotives 
because  of  incessant  blockades  in  getting 
over  the  Gallitzin  summit.  In  a  distance 
of  less  than  fifty  miles,  from  one  to  three 
hours  will  be  saved  in  freight  transporta- 
tion. Here,  also,  economies  are  figured 
upon.  And  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road electrified  at  New  York  and  at 
Philadelphia,  it  is  thought  that  the  inter- 
vening stretches  of  track  will  soon  be 
equipped  also. 

MILEAGE    THAT    MAY    BE    ELECTRIFIED 

Experts  vary  in  their  estimates  of  the 
steam  railroad  mileage  that,  through 
density  of  traffic  and  demand  for  increased 
capacity,  could  well  use  electricity  now. 
Some  say  25,000  miles,  others  go  as  high 
as  100,000  out  of  the  250,000  total  mileage 
of  the  country.  The  chief  hindrance  to 
electrification  now  is  the  capital  expendi- 
ture required.  But  as  one  road  electrifies, 
another  will  have  to  follow,  just  as  the 
building  of  monumental  terminal  struc- 
tures has  had  a  vogue  regardless  of  eco- 
nomical considerations. 


Courtesy  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Manufacturing  Company 
THE    "corona"    of    A    HIGH-TENSION    CURRENT 
A  phenomenon  of  the  transmission  of  electric  power  at  the  present  high  tension  of  1 50,000  volts  and  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  in  the  projected  transmissions  at  1,000,000  volts 
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The  St.  Paul  has  taken  a  way  of  elec- 


trif\ing  that  may  be  significant  of  what  is 
coming  for  railroads  that  will  wait  for 
economies  before  adopting  the  motor 
locomotive.     This   railroad   decided   upon 


Electrical  engineers  look  forward  to  the 
big  wave  of  electrification  as  coming  in 
unison  with  a  big  development  of  the 
system  of  distribution  of  cheap  power  in 
extensive  zones.     All  the  railroads  cross- 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
THE    BATTLE    BETWEEN    DARKNESS    AND    LIGHT 
The   device  on  the  roof  of  a  power  house  of  the  New  York  Edison   Company  in   New  York  City  that 
detects  the  approach  of  a  storm  forty  miles  away  and  (above)  the  powerhouse  that  is  equipped  to  meet  the 
impending  darkness  by  additional  generation  of  power  by  the  time  the  clouds  make  additional  lights  nec- 
essary all  over  the  city 


electrification  and  the  Great  Falls  Power 
Company  decided  upon  building  its  200,000 
horse-power  plant  at  Rainbow  Falls  mu- 
tually. The  two  enterprises  were  inter- 
dependent. The  plant  required  the 
business  of  the  railroad,  the  railroad  saved 
the  necessity  of  spending  much  money 
for  a  plant  of  its  own  and  will  buy  its  power 
cheaper  than  it  could  manufacture  it. 


ing  a  circle  two  hundred  miles  in  diameter 
would  together  give  a  market  for  energy 
measured  in  millions  of  horse-power,  in 
almost  continuous  demand,  because  trans- 
portation on  the  standard  roads  moves  with 
great  steadiness.  And  so  it  would  pay  to 
stretch  the  great  transmission  lines  for 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sources  of 
cheap  power.     Buying  their  current,  and 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
EVIDENCES    OF    *'tHE    AGE    OF    ELECTRICITY^' 
Electrically  operated  cranes  at  work  on  the  construction  of  a  building  in  electrically  lighted  New  York  City 


TELEGRAPH    POLES   ON    THE    GREAT   WALL   OF   CHINA 
Electricity  is  not  only  capturing  all  branches  of  industry  but  it  is  invading  all  quarters  of  the  habitable  globe 
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TROLLEYS   ON    THE    MAIN    STREET   OF    KIOTO,    JAPAN 

Electrical  development  began  in  Japan  in    1904.     By   1909  the  Japanese   were  using  more  than  150,000 
horse-power;  and  since  then  the  amount  has  doubled  every  three  years 


ELECTRIC   TRAVEL    IN    THE    CHINESE    QUARTER   OF    SHANGHAI 

Though  the  Chinese  have  been  slower  than  the  Japanese  to  adopt  electricity,  they  use  it  sparingly  in 

some  of  their  cotton  mills  as  well  as  for  lights  and  transportation 
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Courtesy  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Manufacturing  Company 

THE    RIVAL   OF   THE    *' TEA-KETTLE    ON    WHEELS" 

The  working  parts  of  an  electric  locomotive  of  the  type   that  is  superseding  steam  locomotives  for  sub- 
urban traific  and  for  the  hauling  of  freight  trains  over  heavy  mountain  grades  and  through  long  tunnels 


S.  Manul 
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Courtesy  of  the  Westinghouse  J'^lectric, 
THE    NEW    MOGULS    OF    TRANSPORTATION 
Electric  locomotives  under  construction  in  the  plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  in  East  Pittsburg 
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Courtesy  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Manuiacturing  Company 
A   TRIUMPH    OF    ELECTRIC   TRANSPORTATION    IN    THE    NORTHWEST 
Hauling  a  trainload  of  wheat  with  electric  locomotives  on  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  Railroad 


taking  it  from  lines  at  points  where  these 
frequently  cross  their  rights  of  way,  the 
railroads  would  be  enabled  to  electrify 
at  an  initial  capital  expenditure  of  little 
more  than  half  that  required  if  they  must 
build  their  own  power  stations  and  trans- 


mit their  own  current.  So,  with  railroad 
men  all  over  the  country  inquiring  about 
electrification  as  a  thing  sure  to  begin 
coming  very  soon,  and  the  electric  in- 
dustry rapidly  going  out  after  extended 
business    and    rapidly    concentrating    or 


Courtesy  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  6°  Manufacturing  Company 

ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVES    HAVE    CAPTURED   TERMINAL   TRAFFIC 

A  train  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  crossing  the  Hackensack  Meadows  between  the  terminal  in  New  York 

City  and  Manhattan  Transfer,  N.  J. 
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Courtesy  of  Stone 
THE    BLAZED   TRAIL   OF    LONG-DISTANCE    ELECTRIC    TRANSMISSION 


Webster 


This  200-foot  swathe  for  the  high-tension  current  lines  of  the  Pacific  Light  &  Power  Corporation  is  cut 
through  the  pine  forests,  scrub  oak,  and  sage  brush  of  the  mountains  and  deserts  that  lie  along  the  route 
from  the  Big  Creek  powerhouses  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  243  miles  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  cables  carry 
the  power  at  1 50,000  volts. 


extending  into  distribution  systems  of 
increasing  size,  we  get  back  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  interconnected  hydro-electric 
stations,  the  big  half-milUon  horse-power 


plants,  the  turbo-generators  capable  of 
giving  off  50,000  horse-power,  and  the 
ugly  big  tank  at  Schenectady  that  has  the 
power  to  send  its  energy  a  thousand  miles. 


Courtesy  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Manufacturing  Company 
ELECTRICITY    LENDS   A   HAND   TO    STEAM 
An  electric  locomotive  helping  a  steam  engine  pull  a  passenger  train  up  a  grade  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 

Railroad 


AN  AMERICAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  IN  RUSSIA 

THE    RETREAT    FROM    WARSAW    AND    RUSSIA'S    MILITARY    RESOURCES    IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF    RECENT   TRAVELS    ON    BOTH    SIDES    OF    THE   EASTERN    BATTLE-FRONT 

BY 

ROBERT  R.  Mccormick 


THE  situation  in  Russia  is 
much  like  the  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Napoleonic 
campaign  of  1813.  Then,  as 
now,  Russia  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  other  countries  that  were 
being  beaten  by  the  great  military  empire. 


The  Russians  had  been  beaten  in  battles 
at  Austerlitz  in  Austria,  Friedland  in  Ger- 
many, and  Pultusk,  in  Poland,  fighting 
beyond  their  own  border. 

In  the  last  year  Russia  has  been  fighting 
in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  and  in  Poland,  and 
has  been  defeated  in  each  of  these  countries. 


RUSSIA  S    CHIEF   MILITARY    ASSET,    ITS    SUPPLY   OF   MEN 

In  the  face  of  a  shortage  of  ammunition  and  of  the  superior  intelligence  and  organization  of  the  Germans, 

the  hope  of  Russia  lies  in  its  ability  to  reinforce  its  lines  almost  endlessly  with  hardy  and  brave  soldiers 
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People  who  are  trying  to  get  the  best  of  an 
argument  will  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  recent  battles  have  been  in  the 
Russian  Empire.  Technically,  this  is  cor- 
rect, but  the  explanation  which  should  go 
with  the  statement  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  Poland  has  never  been 
satisfied  with  its  partitions.     Polish  people 


New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  They  are 
eminently  suited  to  motor  transportation, 
and  they  are  able  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  enormous  field  artillery  used  by  the 
German  army. 

Not  only  has  the  field  of  battle  been 
nearer  to  Germany  than  to  Russia  proper, 
but  Germany  has  been  infinitely  better 
equipped  with  railroads  to  carry  on  war 


A    FIELD    KITCHEN    FOR    EVERY    HUNDRED    RUSSIAN    SOLDIERS 
This  portable  kitchen,  of  a  type  developed  in  the   Russo-Japanese  War,  is  admirably  adapted  to  supply 
the  men  on  the  firing  line  with  stimulating  food  under  service  conditions  * 


have  never  looked  upon  themselves  as 
Russian.  They  have  not  lent  to  the  de- 
fending army  the  support  which  a  friendly 
population  lends,  nor  have  they  opposed 
to  the  German  army  the  hostility  which, 
for  example,  the  Belgians  opposed,  and  for 
which  they  were  massacred. 

In  the  second  place,  the  battle  line  has 
been  much  closer  to  the  centre  of  German 
resources  than  to  the  centre  of  Russian 
resources.  Warsaw  is  398  miles  from 
Berlin  and  81 1  miles  from  Moscow. 

The  highways  of  Poland  more  nearly 
approximate  those  of  Germany  than  they 
do  those  of  Russia.  They  are  about  as 
good  as  those  found  through  New  England, 


at  her  border  than  has  Russia  been  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  war  in  Poland. 

Early  in  the  war  Germany  threw  the 
bulk  of  her  strength  against  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Belgium,  while  Russia  contended 
with  Austria,  Turkey,  and  a  part  of  the 
German  forces.  During  the  winter  the 
Germans  fortified  their  western  line  so 
strongly  and  armed  it  so  well  that  they  were 
able  to  remove  the  bulk  of  their  army  to 
the  Russian  front.  Combining  there  with 
the  Austrians,  they  were  able  to  utilize 
superior  railroads,  heavier  artillery,  and 
faster  transport  to  throw  their  forces 
against  the  Russians,  a  preponderance, 
I    believe,   of   about   twenty   to   thirteen, 
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A    RUDE    BUT    EFFICIENT    ARMY    TRANSPORT   WAGON 

Regarded  by  the  Russians  as  a  triumph  of  military  invention  because  its  wide  gauge  prevents  upsets  on 

rough  roads  and  facilitates  sharp  turns 


that  swept  the  Russians  from  Galicia, 
overran  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces — 
which  are  as  much  German  as  Russian  in 
race  and  interests — and  drove  the  Russians 
from  their  strong  position  before  Warsaw. 
The  public  at  large  gets  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  fighting  on  the  eastern  front 


from  the  fact  that  the  German  head- 
quarters staff  maintains  a  very  capable 
press  bureau,  whereas  all  the  Allies'  news 
is  sent  forth  from  London,  where  the  censor 
is  rather  liberal  in  admitting  reverses  of 
the  British  Allies. 

Right  or  wrong,  for  better  or  for  worse, 


A    RUSSIAN    TWO-WHEELED   TRANSPORT   WAGON 
That  can  carry  nearly  1,000  pounds  of  supplies  and  that  can  travel  almost  anywhere  a  horse  can  go 


o 


SOME    OF    RUSSIA   S    MILITARY    LOSSES 
Upper  picture:    20,000  Russian   rifles,  stacked  like  cordwood,  that  were  captured  by  the  Germans  when 
the  Russians  lost  Przemysl.     Middle  picture:   ammunition  and  equipment,  tons  of  which  were  left  behind  by 
the  Russians  in  their  retreat  from  Galicia.     Lower  picture:   Russian  prisoners  at  Dobcritz,  near  Berlin 
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WHY   THE    RUSSIANS    RETREATED 

Russian  trenches  smothered  in  dirt  by  their  enemy's  shell  fire 


Russia  gives  out  no  news,  and  is  happily 
ignorant  of  the  world's  opinion  of  her 
fighting  men. 

Judging  from  the  Berlin  and  London 
news  fountains,  and  filtering  their  dis- 
charge through  such  knowledge  as  I  picked 
up  in  Russia,  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Russian  army  has  been  driven  back, 
not  cut  up  or  overwhelmed.  1  consider 
it  probable  that  it  has  lost  no  more  effec- 
tives than  its  enemy.     The  fortresses  of 


Przemysl  and  Ivangorod  it  has  evacuated 
without  loss,  following  the  principle  which 
was  explained  to  me  by  General  Barazoff 
at  Lomza,  that  it  was  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Russian  General  Staff  to  leave 
garrisons  to  be  surrounded  and  captured. 
A  Russian  garrison  has  been  left  in  Novo 
Georgievsk,  the  size  of  which  had  not 
been  ascertained  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 
Nor  did  we  know  the  reason  for  its  being 
left  there.     It  may  be  a  force  which  was 


A    HOLE    MADE    BY    AN    AUSTRIAN    30-CENTIMETRE    GUN 
These  hitherto  unknown  Austrian  howitzers  were  the  most  effective  instrument  in  the  campaign  that  drove 

the  Russians  out  of  Galicia 
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RUSSIAN    DESTRUCTIVENESS    AGAINST   GERMAN    FORESIGHT 

The  Russians  blew  up  the  two  bridges  over  the  San  River  when  they  evacuated  Przemysl,  but  the  Ger- 
mans replaced  them  with  a  pontoon  bridge  in  less  than  two  hours  and  immediately  resumed  their  pursuit. 
The   second  pontoon  was  thrown  across  later  with  the  help  of  the  Russian  prisoners  in  the  foreground 


unable  to  retreat.  It  may  be  a  force  which 
was  left  to  hold  the  important  railroad  line 
into  Warsaw  as  long  as  possible.  1 1  may  be 
a  small  force,  or  it  may  be  a  large  force. 
We  will  not  know  the  truth  concerning  any 
of  these  matters  for  months  to  come. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  Russians  are 
still    holding    Lomza.     Lomza    is    not    a 


fortress,  as  reported  from  London.  On 
the  north  of  the  river  there  is  a  bridge 
head,  built  some  years  ago  to  protect  the 
bridge  from  a  sudden  assault.  It  is  so 
close  to  the  bridge  as  to  be  valueless  to 
prevent  the  bridge  from  being  destroyed 
by  hostile  artillery  fire,  and  in  defensive 
warfare  is  not  worth  holding,  as  it  is  evi- 


THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    VILNA 
This  bridge  over  the   River  Vilia  is  the  only  bridge  in  a  radius  of  loo  miles  that  is  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  heavy  artillery  which  is  so  strong  an  element  of  German  military  power 
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dently  preferable  to  destroy  the  bridge 
and  fight  from  the  other  bank.  This  point 
will  be  held  as  long  as  possible  because  the 
Russians  built  a  railroad  to  it  during  the 
winter  which  they  would  not  wish  to  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  certainly  not  until 
it  had  been  destroyed. 

Let  us  assume  that  Germany  can  and 
will  force  Russia's  line  of  defense.  She  will 
have  a  choice  of  three  objectives:  (1)  ad- 
vance along  the  Baltic  seacoast  to  take 
Riga  and  Petrograd,  (2)  advance  east  from 
Lemberg  to  Kiev,  (3)  advance  through  the 
centre  to  Moscow.  Movements  favoring 
the  first  would  be  that  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  the  Russian  spirit  is  weakest, 
the  German  influence  strongest.  The  cap- 
ture of  Riga  would  deprive  Russia  of  a 
valuable  manufacturing  centre.  The  Ger- 
man wing,  resting  on  the  sea,  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  superiority  of  German 
sea  power.  The  Russian  wing  would  be 
subject  to  occasional  naval  bombardment 
and  to  the  threat  of  a  force  landed  in  its 
rear.  If  the  force  could  penetrate  to 
Petrograd  the  sensation  created  would  be 
one  that  has  not  been  equalled  in  a  hundred 
years.  The  Russian  fleet  would  be  en- 
tirely destroyed,  permitting  the  Germans 
to  control  the  Baltic  with  a  few  torpedo 
boats.  The  Russian  arms  and  ammunition 
factories  at  Petrograd  would  be  destroyed. 

A  successful  attack  on  Kiev  would 
result  in  the  crippling  of  Russian  industries 
and  might  lead  to  a  raid  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  another  important  manufacturing 
city,  Odessa. 

The  capture  of  Moscow  would  have 
equal  importance  with  the  capture  of 
Kiev.  A  year  ago,  German  officers,  anx- 
ious for  war,  insisted  upon  the  power  of  the 
German  army  to  march  to  Moscow  and 
Petrograd.  That  year  proved  their  esti- 
mate was  incorrect. 

The  question  arises  whether  Germany's 
tremendous  levee  en  masse  and  her  un- 
dreamed of  production  of  war  material  from 
her  international  arms  factories,  combined 
with  the  apparent  inability  of  the  Western 
Allies  to  accomplish  anything,  now  make 
this  feat  practicable.    Personally  I  doubt  it. 

The  German  equipment  was  designed  for 
use  under  German  conditions.  It  is  all 
exceedingly  heavy.     It  is  all  complicated, 


needing  the  best  roadbeds  for  transporta- 
tion and  the  best  repair  shops  for  renewals. 
To  operate  a  battery  of  12-inch  field  pieces 
over  roads  designed  for  their  use,  and 
within  ten  hours  by  train  of  the  factory, 
with  special  cars  and  motor  trucks  following 
to  bring  up  the  400-pound  shells,  is  one 
thing.  To  operate  the  same  guns  over 
mud  roads  days  away  from  a  machine 
shop,  and  depending  on  horse-drawn 
wagons  to  move  up  the  ammunition — two 
cartridges  to  a  wagon — is  entirely  different. 

Hitherto  the  German  advance  has  been 
conducted  much  like  Sherman's  march — 
establishing  a  strong  intrenched  line  and 
then  massing  superiority  of  numbers  at  a 
given  point. 

Fighting  along  the  enormous  front 
which  would  be  necessary  to  advance  on 
Petrograd,  the  line  would  constantly  be 
broken  and  all  communications  would  be 
open  to  raiding  parties.  Under  such 
circumstances  Russian  transport  and  Rus- 
sian artillery,  caught  by  superior  numbers, 
could  make  a  more  or  less  successful  get- 
away across  country.  The  German  guns 
and  transports  would  be  tied  to  the  roads. 

When  I  was  in  Sweden  the  pro-Germans 
put  much  stress  upon  the  probability  of 
a  revolution  breaking  out  in  Russia. 
This  was  a  clear  case  of  the  "wish  being 
father  to  the  thought."  Since  Peter  the 
Great's  time,  the  two  parties  in  Russia 
have  been  the  pro-German  party  and  the 
the  pro-Russian  party.  Peter,  to  be  sure, 
was  the  leader  of  the  German  party. 
Borrowing  the  ideas  that  Germany  had 
borrowed  from  France  and  England,  he 
brought  his  kingdom  far  along  the  road  of 
progress. 

The  other  great.Russian  ruler,  Catherine, 
a  German  herself,  came  to  power  by  head- 
ing the   pan-Russian   party. 

These  parties  have  never  merged.  The 
Russian  royal  family  has  a  large  per- 
centage of  German  blood.  German  family 
names  are  frequent  in  the  court  Red  Book. 
But  when  the  Czar  decided  upon  war,  he 
threw  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy 
whole-heartedly  into  the  pan-Slav  move- 
ment. How  strong  this  movement  is  it 
is  hard  for  a  foreigner  to  comprehend. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  army  I  was 
urged  to  visit  Moscow,  which  I  was  told 
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was  typically  Russian.  Petrograd,  a  num- 
ber of  officers  told  me,  was  practically  a 
German  city.  1  was  urged  to  visit  the 
Caucasus,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don. 

The  point  of  view  we  have  of  Russia  is 
the  point  of  view  presented  by  English 
writers  writing  at  a  time  when  England 
was  anti-Russian,  and  presented  by  politi- 
cal refugees.  The  Russian  masses  have  a 
view  of  themselves  quite  strange  to  me. 
They  look  upon  themselves  as  the  simplest 
and  most  religious  people  in  the  world, 
whose  simplicity  is  constantly  imposed 
upon  by  outsiders. 

They  say  they  have  been  oppressed  by 
the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  and  the  Germans. 
They  look  upon  this  war  as  a  fight  for 
self-preservation.  Once  an  invading  army 
is  on  their  soil  they  will  fight  it  as  they 


fought  Napoleon's  force.  More  mobile 
than  their  enemy,  in  a  wide  country  they 
cannot  be  concentrated  and  overawed  as 
the  Belgians  have  been.  They  will  de- 
stroy their  cities  and  their  houses,  their 
crops  and  their  cattle.  They  will  oppose 
the  advance  with  their  organized  troops 
and  will  close  upon  the  rear  as  individuals, 
cutting  off  stragglers  and  patrols. 

In  the  meantime  Italy,  France,  and 
England  will  be  playing  the  part  that 
Spain  played  in  1812. 

When  the  big,  unwieldy  army  begins 
to  retreat  it  will  be  unable  to  extricate  its 
heavy  equipment.  When  it  gets  back  to 
its  own  frontier  it  can  be  followed  by  an 
army  as  good  as  it  is,  and  then  will  have  to 
continue  the  war  under  the  discouraging 
conditions  that  faced  Napoleon  in  181 3-14. 


A  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE 

A    PLAN    FOR   THE    UNION  OF  ALL   NATIONS  TO  SUPPRESS  WARS  BETWEEN    INDIVID- 
UAL NATIONS — PEACE  BACKED  BY  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


BY 

A.   LAWRENCE    LOWELL 

(president  of  harvaiu)  university) 


TREVELYAN,  in  his  "Life  of 
Macaulay,"  tells  how  the 
father  of  the  historian  took 
with  him  some  missionaries  to 
Africa.  They  differed  on  con- 
troversial topics,  and  quarreled  so  fiercely 
on  board  ship  that  he  had  to  separate  and 
silence  them.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany excused  himself  by  telling  of  a  ser- 
vant who  carried  his  master's  gamecocks 
in  one  sack,  and  when  he  found  that  they 
had  torn  one  another  to  pieces,  remarked 
that  he  supposed  that  they  would  be  all 
on  the  same  side. 

Quite  apart  from  the  questions  arising  out 
of  the  present  conflict  in  Europe,  there  are 
three  currents  of  opinion  about  war  in  this 
country  which  are  unaware  that  they  are  all 
on  the  same  side.  They  are  represented  by 
the  pacifists,  the  preparationists,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  who  in  ordinary  times 
do  not  think  about  the  subject  at  all. 


The  pacifists  feel  intensely  the  horror  of 
war,  not  only  in  our  own  land,  but  through- 
out the  world.  They  regard  it  rightly  as 
one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  mankind — ■ 
one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  our  civilization. 
They  have  formed  innumerable  societies 
to  abolish  it;  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  given  to  aid  their  work.  But 
they  give  the  impression  of  seeing  the  end 
more  clearly  than  the  means,  and  appear 
to  think  that  war  can  be  forever  drowned 
out  by  a  flood  of  talk,  that  the  pen  can 
grind  the  sword  into  a  plowshare.  Some 
pacifists  speak  as  if  any  alternative  were 
always  preferable  to  war;  and  yet  very 
few  of  them  would  carry  the  principle  of 
non-resistance  so  far  as  to  reduce  this 
country  to  the  condition  of  China,  a  prey 
to  the  foreign  spoiler.  Between  national 
subjection  or  humiliation  and  war  they 
would  not  hesitate.  Nor  are  they,  with 
few  exceptions,   unwilling  to  adopt   such 
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means  as  may  be  necessary  to  avert  wars, 
or  to  reduce  their  frequency — even  though 
the  means  be  preparation  for  war  itself — 
if  they  were  convinced  that  the  means  were 
necessary  to  attain  the  end.  To  such 
people,  those  who  advocate  seriously  any 
rational  means  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
universal  peace  can  appeal  with  confidence 
of  a  respectful  hearing. 

The  preparationists,  on  the  other  hand, 
fix  their  attention  primarily  on  the  means 
of  securing  the  safety  of  our  own  land  from 
injury  by  war.  They  realize  that  defence- 
lessness  is  not  the  best  protection  from 
aggression.  Knowing  that  we  do  not  covet 
the  possessions  of  others,  they  believe  that 
foreign  nations  are  less  likely  to  quarrel 
with  us  if  we  are  well  able  to  defend  our- 
selves. Few  again,  if  any,  of  these  men 
want  to  increase  our  military  forces  in 
order  to  go  to  war;  and  they  are,  no  doubt, 
right  that  a  reasonable  state  of  preparation 
is  far  more  likely  to  avert  than  to  precipi- 
tate hostilities.  There  is  no  danger  of  our 
becoming  a  military  people  embarked  upon 
the  career  of  conquest.  But  perhaps  these 
men  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  importance 
to  us  of  preventing  wars  elsewhere;  of 
using  our  own  preparedness  as  part  of  a 
larger  plan  of  policing  the  whole  world; 
and  of  preventing  so  far  as  possible  the 
starting  of  a  conflagration  which  may  set 
us  afire,  however  small  our  connection 
with  the  people  who  strike  the  match,  and 
our  direct  interest  in  the  questions  that 
caused  them  to  do  so.  To  the  prepara- 
tionists, therefore,  the  suggestion  of  a 
league  to  enforce  peace  ought  to  appeal  as 
a  means  of  doing  on  an  international  scale 
the  thing  they  are  seeking  to  do  for  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  who 
do  not  under  ordinary  conditions  think 
much  about  the  prevention  of  war,  have  had 
its  terrible  results  brought  home  to  them 
in  a  way  that  has  not  happened  since 
the  days  of  our  own  Civil  War.  More- 
over, they  regarded  that  struggle,  even 
while  it  was  going  on,  as  a  catastrophe 
which  could  never  be  repeated.  But  now 
they  have  seen  a  contest,  based  upon  con- 
flicting national  interests  that  might  at 
some  future  time  apply  to  this  hemisphere; 
and  they  have  stood  themselves  upon  the 


brink  of  war,  although  the  interests  at 
stake  between  the  contending  Powers  in  no 
way  affected  this  country.  They  have 
been  like  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  so 
careful  about  his  own  domestic  affairs 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insure  his  build- 
ings, until  his  neighbor's  house  catches 
fire.  To  the  great  mass  of  our  people  the 
advocates  for  a  league  to  enforce  peace 
can  well  say  that  the  proposal  they  urge 
is  one  that  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  every  one. 

THE    NECESSITY   OF    FORCE 

Although  war  may  for  a  time  stimulate 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  thereby 
prosperity,  in  a  neutral  country  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  it  must 
ultimately  be  paid  for,  and  in  the  end 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world  inevitably 
bears  some  share  of  the  loss.  This  is  the 
more  true  the  larger  the  war.  The  waste 
and  dislocation  are  certain  to  bring  in  the 
belligerent  countries  a  depression  of  busi- 
ness that  will  go  round  the  world.  The  self- 
interest  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  humanity,  ought  to  make 
every  country  desire  peace  among  others 
as  well  as  for  itself.  This  is  universally 
admitted  by  our  people  to-day.  It  is 
accepted  as  an  axiom;  but  the  means  to  the 
end  are  uncertain.  We  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  the  idea  of  arbitration,  of  an 
international  tribunal,  of  conferences  at 
the  Hague,  of  treaties  to  regulate  peace 
and  war;  and  yet  every  one  knows  that  in 
the  relations  of  private  individuals  such 
arrangements,  valuable  as  they  are,  would 
be  insufficient  without  a  power  to  enforce 
them.  In  private  life,  contracts  would  be 
broken  frequently  if  no  damages  could  be 
exacted  for  the  breach.  But  nations  are 
not  more  scrupulous  than  individuals  in 
breaking  an  agreement  when  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong,  and  war  comes  only  when 
temptation  is  strong  and  passion  or  pres- 
sure is  great.  In  fact,  most  men  who  have 
thought  deeply  on  these  subjects  are 
becoming  convinced  that  there  must  be 
some  form  of  compulsion  to  make  countries 
respect  the  rights  of  others;  as  the  lawyers 
say,  the  obligation  must  have  a  sanction. 

The  suggestion  for  a  league  of  nations 
to  enforce  peace  does  not  go  very  far — 
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not  far  enough  to  please  those  who  look 
forward  to  a  universal  federation  of  the 
world,  but  probably  quite  as  far  as  is 
practicable.  It  proposes  that  the  mem- 
bers shall  agree  not  to  go  to  war  with  one 
another  before  submitting  the  matter  in 
dispute — whether  strictly  a  question  of 
international  law  or  not — to  an  impartial 
body  selected  to  examine  it;  and  that  all 
the  members  shall  pledge  themselves  to 
declare  war  on  any  of  their  number  that 
begins  hostilities  against  another  without 
submitting  the  question  in  that  way. 

THE    ENFORCEMENT    OF    DELAY 

Now  observe,  the  members  of  the  league 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
award,  but  only  to  present  their  case  and 
hear  the  decision.  Let  us  consider  the 
probable  effect  in  a  concrete  case.  Take 
that  of  the  controversy  with  England 
about  Venezuela,  and  suppose,  what  did 
not  happen,  that  feeling  in  the  two  coun- 
tries had  run  dangerously  high.  If  the 
league  had  consisted,  besides  these  two 
nations,  of  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  neither  England  nor  the  United 
States,  however  excited,  would  for  a  mo- 
ment have  thought  of  risking  war  with  all 
the  other  Powers.  They  would  have  done 
just  what  in  that  case  was  done,  submitted 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration, 
and  even  if  the  decision  had  proved  dis- 
tasteful, passion  would  have  had  such  time 
to  cool  that  the  result  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  accepted,  or  the  parties 
v/ould  have  agreed  upon  a  compromise. 

A  nation  that  desires  war  and  is  pre- 
pared for  it  would,  by  submitting  the 
case  to  a  court,  lose  the  advantage  of  sur- 
prise by  a  sudden  attack  and  hence  would 
be  less  anxious  to  go  to  war.  The  mere 
fact  of  delay  would  give  time  for  sober 
second  thought,  and  for  the  advocates  of 
peace  within  the  country  itself  to  make 
their  protests  heard.  If  time  is  given,  war 
can  hardly  be  made  without  the  support 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  dream  of  those 
who  have  been  urging  that  the  people  must 
be  consulted  would  be  fulfilled.  In  short, 
the  essence  of  the  proposal  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  delay. 

But  many  good  men  ask.  Why  resort  to 
military  force?     Why  not  try  milder  mea- 


sures; a  conference  of  the  members  of  the 
league,  or  commercial  non-intercourse? 
To  pledge  nations  to  declare  war  is  a 
dreadful  thing.  Apply  the  same  question 
to  the  maintenance  of  order  within  a  city. 
Why  have  a  policeman,  and  why  should  he 
be  armed?  If  he  sees  a  burglar  breaking 
into  a  house,  or  a  highwayman  attacking 
a  wayfarer,  why  should  he  not  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  city  council  for  conference? 
Why, instead  of  having  a  police  force,  should 
not  the  citizens  agree  to  boycott  offenders? 
The  answer  is  clearly — because  it  would  not 
be  effective  in  preventing  violence.  By 
the  time  such  remedies  can  be  applied,  the 
harm  is  done;  in  the  case  of  nations  the 
war  has  begun,  and  the  World  is  ablaze. 
The  fear  of  an  international  boycott  may 
be  great,  but  for  a  country  that  has  pre- 
pared elaborately  for  war  it  is  slight  com- 
pared with  the  prospect  of  an  armed  con- 
flict with  all  the  other  great  Powers  of  the 
world.  What  is  needed  is  the  certainty 
of  collision  with  an  overwhelming  force- 
Such  a  force,  if  it  could  really  be  created 
by  a  league  to  enforce  peace,  would  prob- 
ably never  be  used.  The  very  fact  of  its 
existence  would  be  enough  to  ensure  the 
year's  truce  of  God. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  nation 
that  has  prepared  elaborately  for  war. 
One  of  the  great  objects  of  all  men  who 
desire  peace  is  to  reduce  the  armaments  of 
Europe,  to  lessen  the  extent  of  preparation 
for  war.  But  among  their  most  cherished 
plans  is  that  of  forbidding  the  sale  of 
munitions  by  a  neutral  to  a  belligerent, 
which  would  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  It  would  put  a  premium  on  pre- 
paredness, for  when  war  broke  out  the 
unprepared  nation,  if  unable  to  purchase 
munitions  abroad,  would  be  in  a  hopeless 
condition  against  its  neighbor  armed  to 
the  teeth.  If  we  want  to  reduce  excessive 
armaments,  and  the  spirit  of  militarism 
that  goes  with  them,  we  must  seek  to  cur- 
tail the  advantage  of  preparedness,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  securing 
delay  before  hostilities  can  begin. 

No  doubt  the  proposal  for  a  league  to 
enforce  peace  lays  down,  as  yet,  merely 
a  general  principle.  It  is  not  a  treaty  and 
does  not  attempt  to  go  into  details,  many 
of  which  are  not  simple  to  adjust.     Critics 
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have  said  that  there  would  be  diificulty  in 
determining  which  of  two  belligerents 
began  the  war;  and  of  course  the  treaty 
would  have  to  specify  minutely  the  acts 
of  hostility  to  be  forbidden.  This  may 
not  prove  impossible  when  statesmen  set  to 
work  to  draft  the  agreement,  especially  as 


each  of  the  countries  at  odds  will  endeavor 
carefully  to  avoid  the  specific  acts  that 
bring  the  penalty.  The  first  question  is 
not  the  drafting  of  a  compact,  but  whether 
or  not  the  object  is  worth  striving  for.  If 
it  is,  let  us  consider  it,  if  not,  let  us  seek 
something  better. 
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IN  THE  United  States,  one  hundred 
million  people  who  speak  a  common 
language  and  most  of  whom  can  read 
and  write  are  gathered  together  under 
one  flag  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history.  They  form  the  only  civilized 
nation  of  first  rate  importance  that  is  not 
engaged  in  war. 

They  are  informed  more  or  less  accur- 
ately with  regard  to  every  phase  of  the 
great  struggle  by  thousands  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  spare  no  effort  or 
expense  in  the  collection  and  publication 
of  the  news. 

Never  before  has  there  been  an  opportun- 
ity to  study  the  reflex  of  a  world  war 
upon  the  collective  mind  of  a  people  so 
numerous,  so  homogeneous,  and  mentally 
so  alert. 

All  must  admit  that  the  most  important 
result  of  the  struggle  will  be  its  effect  on 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  onlookers 
as  well  as  of  the  surviving  participants. 

From  the  top  of  the  monumental  mound 
at  Waterloo,  the  visitor  sees  only  a  peace- 
ful meadow,  but  is  thrilled  nevertheless 
by  a  quickened  memory  of  the  valor  and 
tragedy  of  which  the  battlefield  was  the 
scene  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  agonizing  effort  that  is  required 
to  win  success  in  either  military  or  civil 


life  is  chiefly  valuable  to  Society,  not  for 
the  reward  secured  to  the  individual  but 
for  the  effect  upon  the  ideals  of  those  who 
witness  the  energy,  persistence,  and  self- 
devotion  with  which  a  worthy  purpose  is 
pursued. 

It  is  also  true  that  tension  sharpens  the 
perceptions  and  that  in  great  crises  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  susceptibility 
is  greater  than  in  less  eventful  periods. 

At  such  times,  men  are  more  receptive 
to  new  ideas,  more  eager  to  learn,  and  more 
willing  to  be  convinced. 

Mentally  as  well  as  commercially,  they 
become  more  speculative  as  they  see  the 
old  give  way  before  the  new,  in  philosophy, 
in  business,  and  in  arms. 

The  effect  of  the  war  in  exciting  adven- 
turous commercial  and  financial  specula- 
tion was  easy  to  foresee  and  is  now  gener- 
ally apparent. 

With  this  phase  of  the  economic  change 
and  excitement  incident  to  the  struggle 
I  have  already  dealt  at  length  in  a  series 
of  articles  previously  appearing  in  the 
World's  Work,  the  first  of  which,  en- 
titled "Do  Wars  Really  Cost  Anything?" 
was  published  last.  March.  In  regard  to 
the  question  then  asked  and  partially 
answered,  1  may  remark,  parenthetically, 
that  1  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  war- 
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induced  economy  now  universally  practised, 
and  in  some  countries  made  obligatory 
by  law,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  military 
expenditure,  stupendous  as  it  has  become, 
and  that  the  net  cost  of  the  war  in  an 
economic  sense  is  represented  by  the 
productive  value  of  the  men  killed  or 
crippled.  How  great  this  war-induced 
economy  has  already  become  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  clear  hereafter.  My  pres- 
ent purpose  is  to  measure  and  appraise 
the  effect  of  the  European  conflict  upon 
American  thought  and  philosophy. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  difficult  undertaking. 
Mental  processes  are  much  less  easy  to 
discern  than  recorded  economic  phenomena 
that  can  be  statistically  presented. 

Circumstantial  proof  of  the  increased 
intellectual  activity  excited  by  the  war  is 
not,  however,  entirely  lacking.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  chiefly  evident  in  the  eager 
demand  for  economic  literature  and  a 
quickened  interest  in  ethnic  and  socio- 
logical science. 

My  own  experience  as  a  writer  of  maga- 
zine articles  and  as  editor  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  is  that  the  public  appetite 
for  authoritative  information  upon  econo- 
mic subjects  is  almost  insatiable,  and  I 
think  that  all  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  feel  the  reflex  of  current  events  upon  the 
public  mind  will  support  this  statement. 

The  increased  amount  of  financial  ad- 
vertising published  in  the  magazines  is  one 
very  practical  confirmation  of  it.  Another 
is  the  avidity  with  which  young  men  seek 
for  and  read  books  or  pamphlets  dealing 
with  commercial  or  monetary  matters. 

Still  another  can  be  discerned  in  the 
character  of  the  articles  published  in  the 
magazines  and  the  Sunday  supplements  of 
the  newspapers.  Commercial  charts,  dia- 
grams, and  statistics  that  editors  would 
formerly  decline  are  now  prominently 
placed  and  eagerly  read.  The  opinions 
of  students  are  in  greater  demand.  In 
London,  Sir  George  Paish,  the  editor 
of  the  Statist,  an  economic  journal,  was 
appointed  financial  adviser  to  the  British 
Exchequer  and  when  he  resigned  another 
financial  editor,  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

A  recent  editorial  in  Science  furnished 
some  statistics  that  tend  to  confirm  the 


theory  that  the  war  stimulates  rather  than 
represses  the  desire  for  education. 

According  to  this  magazine,  the  Univer- 
sities of  Pittsburgh,  California,  and  Col- 
umbia enrolled  a  thousand  more  students 
in  1914  than  in  191 3.  The  Universities 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Minnesota  gained  more  than  five  hundred, 
while  those  of  Cornell,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
Cincinnati,  and  Michigan  showed  an  in- 
crease of  about  three  hundred. 

This  harmonizes  with  the  statement  of  a 
school  book  publisher  who  told  me  that 
his  business  was  always  best  in  hard  times 
because  children  for  whom  wage-producing 
work  could  not  then  be  found  were  sent  to 
school. 

In  an  effort  to  verify  the  conclusions 
thus  suggested,  I  wrote  Mr.  E.  H.  Ander- 
son, director  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  as  follows : 

I  am  now  preparing  an  article  for  the  World's 
Work  upon  the  psychological  and  intellectual 
effects  of  the  war.  From  observation  and  hear- 
say I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  public 
thought  has  been  very  much  quickened  with 
regard  to  economic  subjects,  and  several  of 
my  friends  in  the  publishing  trade  tell  me  that 
the  demand  for  books  that  deal  with  political 
economy  has  greatly  increased  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  statistics  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
afford  any  circumstantial  confirmation  of  this 
belief.  If  so,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  it, 
and  with  your  permission  will  quote,  with  credit 
to  you,  any  facts  in  this  connection  that  you 
may  be  able  to  give  me. 

Mr.  Anderson's  reply  is  most  interesting 
and  illuminating.     He  says: 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  letter  I 
sent  inquiries  to  such  heads  of  departments 
and  chiefs  of  divisions  in  this  library  as  could 
give  me  information  on  the  subject  of  your 
inquiry.  There  are  no  actual  statistics  avail- 
able on  the  subject,  but  I  have  received  this 
morning  reports  from  the  heads  and  chiefs  re- 
ferred to,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

You  are  right  in  your  assumption  that  the 
war  has  caused  a  quickening  of  thought  on 
economic  subjects — especially  along  practical 
rather  than  academic  lines.  In  the  Economics 
and  Documents  division  of  our  Reference 
Department  the  inquiries  have  noticeably 
increased  for  import  and  export  trade  figures 
of   countries    affected    by    the    war,    on    price 
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fluctuations  of  commodities  and  securities,  and 
on  industrial  and  agricultural  products.  Ear- 
lier in  the  war  period  there  was  considerable 
inquiry  as  to  comparative  social  data  concern- 
ing England  and  the  continental  countries  now 
at  war — birth  rates,  illiteracy,  etc.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  such  inquiries.  All 
applications  for  the  information  referred  to  seem 
to  come  either  from  business  houses  or  econom- 
ists. 

At  the  general  information  desk  in  our  Refer- 
ence Department  they  report  that  the  increase 
in  inquiries  of  an  economic  nature  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  the  Economics  and  Documents 
division,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  interest 
in  the  commercial  conditions  and  needs  of 
South  America.  In  this  direction  the  growth 
has  been  very  marked.  In  general,  they  report 
a  broadening  of  the  mental  horizon,  indicated 
by  increased  interest  in  the  history  and  govern- 
ment of  the  individual  countries,  a  glimmering 
at  least  of  the  problems  of  international  law, 
awakened  realization  of  certain  foreign  authors, 
and  some  comparative  study  of  the  elements  of 
racial  and  national  culture. 

The  Technology  division  of  our  Reference 
Department  reports  a  marked  increase  in  in- 
quiries and  research  concerning  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals,  especially  as  related  to 
dyes  and  explosives.  Petroleum  and  its  by- 
products (benzol,  phenol,  gasolene,  etc.)  have 
received  much  attention.  Potash,  especially 
in  regard  to  new  fields  of  production,  has  been 
investigated.  There  has  also  been  a  steady 
demand  for  references  on  military  and  naval 
apparatus — artillery,  submarines,  torpedoes, 
shrapnel,  aeroplanes,  etc.  The  binding,  for 
instance,  of  the  latest  book  on  explosives  was 
worn  off  within  a  very  brief  period.  In  this 
division  many  writers  for  newspapers  and 
magazines,  inventors,  newly  appointed  em- 
ployees in  munition  factories,  readers  interested 
in  varying  prices  of  materials  used  in  warfare, 
have  been  much  in  evidence  since  the  war  began 
and  not  a  day  passes  that  we  are  not  practically 
reminded  of  it. 

In  our  Circulation  Department  (the  branch 
library  system  covering  the  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan, the  Bronx,  and  Richmond),  the  experi- 
ence has  been  much  the  same  as  in  the  Reference 
Department.  Here  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able increase  in  calls  for  books  on  international 
law  (treaties,  conferences,  etc.)  and  books  on 
the  war  generally,  as  well  as  books  on  the  in- 
dividual countries  concerned.  This  seems  to 
be  the  case  in  all  but  one  or  two  branches  on 
the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  special  interest  in  books  on  the 
war,    on    political   econom.y,    or   the   countries 


affected,  no  reason  being  given  for  the  excep- 
tions. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  about 
forty-four  branches  in  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  Richmond,  and  the  Bronx. 
In  its  Reference  Department  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  191 5,  2,260,719  books 
were  consulted  by  801,679  readers.  From 
its  circulation  department  10,120,914  vol- 
umes were  lent  into  the  homes  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Anderson's  letter,  therefore, 
supplies  about  the  most  conclusive  in- 
formation obtainable  in  regard  to  the  bent 
of  the  reading  portion  of  the  community 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

To  ascertain  the  tendency  elsewhere,  I 
addressed  a  similar  letter  to  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  whose  reply  is  as  follows: 

As  reflected  in  the  demands  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  inter- 
est aroused  by  the  European  war  fmds  expression 
along  immediate  practical  rather  than  academic 
lines.  While  not  reducible  to  statistics,  the 
chief  lines  of  inquiry  have  been  less  sociological 
than  economic.  Lines  of  inquiry  have  touched 
mainly  upon  trade  conditions  in  South  America, 
and  in  much  lesser  degree  have  had  to  do  with 
European  and  Asiatic  commerce.  There  has 
been,  of  course,  a  markedly  increased  demand 
for  information  on  chemical  dyes,  on  potash 
and  phosphates,  and  the  numerous  articles  of 
merchandise  which  have  been  affected  by  the 
dislocation  of  the  customary  trade  channels. 
Marked  interest  is  shown  in  the  subject  of  inter- 
national treaties,  military  service,  national 
defense,  and  the  general  subject  of  preparedness 
for  war.  Many  inquiries  have  come  to  the 
reference  departments  of  the  library  on  the 
subject  of  military  training  in  the  high  schools 
and  compulsory  military  training  on  the  basis 
of  European  requirements. 

While  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Civics  Room, 
where  much  of  the  material  applicable  to  this 
subject  is  housed,  was  required  almost  daily  to 
furnish  material  bearing  on  the  world  peace 
propaganda,  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
this  demand  has  almost  ceased,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  home  of  Miss  Jane  Addams 
and  that  her  return  from  the  European  peace 
conference  has  brought  the  subject  prominently 
before  the  public  through  newspaper  exploita- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  incidental  problems  of 
world  relationship  created  by  the  war  have 
not  aroused  general  research  into  the  printed 
records     which     libraries     can     furnish.     The 
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inquiry  has  been  specialized  and  prompted  by 
practical  application  which  the  seeker  for  data 
has  had  in  mind. 

From  these  two  letters,  which  are  far 
more  satisfying  to  the  accurate  mind  than 
pages  of  "impressions"  or  casual  observa- 
tion, it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  war  has  induced  a  large  increase 
in  the  desire  for  knowledge,  but  that  this 
quest  is  as  yet  chiefly  confined  to  the  so- 
called  practical  or  wealth-producing  arts 
and  sciences.  Thus  far,  no  great  poet  or 
poetry  has  been  born  of  the  war,  although 
Lissauer  and  his  "Hymn  of  Hate"  are  so 
classed  by  some. 

The  moralists  have  also  been  silenced, 
for  this  war,  more  than  most,  seems  the 
negation  of  all  morality  and  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  dogmatic  and  "theologized" 
Christianity. 

In  its  genesis,  the  struggle  was  inspired 
by  a  desire  for  commercial  dominion  and, 
in  its  progress,  it  has  become  a  test  of 
economic  endurance. 

It  is  quite  logical,  therefore,  that  it 
should  bring  commercial  and  economic 
subjects  into  the  foreground  and  set  people 
to  thinking  how  they  can  repair  the  waste 
of  the  war  while  it  lasts,  profit  by  the  com- 
merclaroppuY^^.unities  it  ofl'ers,  and  pay 
the  debts  incurred  wheii'  J>  is  over^ 

Almost  the  only  high  moral  questioips  at 
issue  arje  those  raised  by  the  violation  ^ 
of  Belgian  neutrality  and  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusiiania.  To  these  two  events  more 
than  anything  else  is  due  the  preponderant 
and  world-wide  sympathy  with  the  Allies. 
One  intellectual  by-product  of  the  war 
is  the  increased  interest  in  socialism 
which  has  been  aroused. 

It  is  just  being  discovered  that  under 
the  cover  of  military  law  the  belligerent 
nations  are  being  completely  socialized,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  their  economic  resources 
are  concerned,  and  political  socialism  will 
naturally  follow  when  the  war  is  over. 

In  Germany,  the  national  wealth  and 
food  supply  are  already  commandeered 
by  the  Government  and  dispensed  for  the 
common  good. 

Of  a  somewhat  similar  condition  in 
England,  the  London  Statist  says: 

We  are  limiting  the  profits  which  capitalists 
may  make  during  the  war.     We  are  suspending 


all  the  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  the 
trade  unions  during  the  past  century.  And, 
in  addition,  we  are  taking  to  the  hands  of  the 
Government  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country.  We  have  given  protection 
to  the  banks,  the  insurance  companies,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  acceptors  of  bills,  and  so 
on.  We  have  taken  the  wheat  trade  of  India 
into  our  hands.  We  have  taken  the  buying 
of  food  from  Argentina  also  into  our  hands. 
In  fact,  we  have  adopted  State  Socialism  to  so 
large  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  England  at  the  present  moment  is 
practising  Socialism.  Does  anybody  seriously 
believe  that  this  great  experiment  will  not  arouse 
ardent  hopes  and  poignant  fears,  and  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  determining  what  is  to  be 
our  future  policy  we  shall  have  before  us  a 
period  of  serious  disagreement?  ^ 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  during  the 
continuance  of  the  conflict  to  foresee  its 
effect  upon  the  minds  and  thought  of  men, 
the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  great  extension  in  the  sway 
and  dominion  of  materialistic  philosophy 
and  political  socialism. 

In  Europe,  at  least,  this  seems  inevit- 
able, for  the  economic  exhaustion  of  the 
war  will  annihilate  the  barriers  and  dis- 
tinctions of  wealth  and  make  the  problem 
of  bare  existence  a  common  one. 

The  confiscatory  tax  already  laid  on  large 
incomes  and  inheritances  will  doubtless 
be  increased  and  the  incentive  to  accumu- 
laic\§reat  fortunes  thereby  reduced. 

As  to  r^.merica,  it  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther prosperiity  can  continue  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  condition  of  impover- 
ished lassitude  thkvt  will  doubtless  succeed 
the  war  if  it  lasts  muc.h  longer. 

While  there  seemea' .  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  stimulus  of  war  expendi- 
ture would  increase  profits  and  induce 
great  speculation  in  this  country,  the 
recent  decline  in  foreign  exchange  shows 
that  the  buying  power  of  the  world  is  being 
exhausted  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  shortly  have  only  their 
own  demands  to  supply. 

When  that  time  arrives,  the  i'.ngrowing 
tendency  of  the  American  politiical  mind 
will  naturally  reassert  itself  and  the  eternal 
effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
masses  at  the  expense  of  the  classes  will 
doubtless  be  resumed. 
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With  the  example  of  a  socialized  Europe 
before  them,  who  can  doubt  what  the 
majority  will  attempt? 

If,  as  most  Americans  hope,  democracy 
as  represented  by  France  and  England 
shall  triumph,  it  will  be  the  triumph  of  a 
socialized  democracy  and  we  must  prepare 
to  face  the  consequences. 

The  hope  of  the  world,  and  the  American 
world  in  particular,  is  that  universal  edu- 
cation and  the  post-graduate  course  in 
economics  which  is  a  collateral  develop- 
ment of  the  conflict  will  qualify  the  people 
to  wield  the  increased  power  which  the 
war  will  give  them  with  intelligence  and 
forbearance.  In  this  hope  and  for  this 
reason,  those  who 


Doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing 

purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with 

the  process  of  the  Suns, 

cannot  fail  to  fmd  great  satisfaction  in  the 
quickening  of  intellectual  activity  that 
the  war  has  induced,  although  they  may 
admit  some  misgiving  as  they  contemplate 
its  intense  materialism. 

It  is,  however,  a  maxim  of  Spencerian 
philosophy  that  enlightened  self-interest 
is  the  only  basis  of  lasting  morality,  and 
in  this  thought  consolation  may  be 
found  while  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  of  the  post  helium  period  are 
in  the  making. 


CHINA'S   FIGHTING   BLOOD   UP 

HOW    THE    NATION,    SHAMED     BY    ITS     RECENT     HUMILIATION     BY    JAPAN,     IS     RE- 
TALIATING   WITH    AN     EFFECTIVE     BOYCOTT    OF    JAPANESE    GOODS    AND, 
THROUGH     POPULAR    SUBSCRIPTIONS    TO    THE    "NATIONAL    SALVA- 
TION    FUND,"     PREPARING     FOR    ARMED    DEFENSE 

BY 

WILLARD  PRICE 


ON  MAY  7th  of  this  year  im- 
mense China  was  forced  to 
accept  infant  Japan's  ulti- 
matum. Bitter  humiliation 
swept  China.  "Self  Con- 
scious Disgrace  Societies"  were  organized. 
Prominent  Chinese  undertook  to  perpetu- 
ate May  7th  as  "The  Day  of  National 
Shame"  and  each  year  the  rainbow  flag 
is  to  be  lowered  on  that  day.  The  Peking 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  to  all 
the  provincial  chambers  throughout  the 
Republic  a  stirring  appeal  entitled,  "Never 
Forget  the  Nation's  Disgrace!" 

The  Chinese  do  not  seem  likely  to  for- 
get. The  very  success  of  the  Japanese 
demands  seems  already  to  be  spelling 
failure  for  Japan  in  China,  for  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Chinese  is  expressing  itself  in 
three  icily  pragmatic  ways,  namely — 

A  nation-wide  boycott  against  Japanese 
goods,  which  has  already  cost  Japan  many 
million  yen. 


A  nation-wide  "National  Salvation  Fund 
Movement"  for  the  raising  of  $50,000,000 
(Mexican,  equivalent  to  one  half  American 
dollar)  from  Chinese  pocket-books,  the 
money  to  be  used  to  arm  China  against 
foreign  aggression  and  to  develop  home 
industries  which  shall  manufacture  those 
lines  of  goods  now  supplied  by  Japan. 

A  nation-wide  spirit  of  solidarity  and  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
itself  to  wipe  out  governmental  corruption, 
reform  expenditures,  develop  resources, 
and  make  China  self-reliant  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

"Japan  has  given  China  just  what  was 
most  needed — an  impetus,"  one  Chinese 
official  said  to  me. 

"Japan  has  already  lost  more  through 
the  boycott  than  she  can  ever  gain  through 
the  success  of  her  demands,"  said  a  Chi- 
nese merchant  in  Mukden. 

I  took  his  statement  with  a  grain  of 
salt.     But  after  going  down  through  China 
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and  seeing  what  could  be  seen  in  every 
city  and  town,  1  discarded  the  salt.  The 
merchant  had  come  very  close  to  the  truth. 
Take  Hankow,  for  example.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  Japanese  shops  in 
Hankow.  The  feeling  was  general  among 
the  shopkeepers  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  big  firms  such  as  the  Mitsui  Busen 
Yusen,  the  rest  could  hardly  continue 
their  business  for  another  period  of  three 
months.  Many  Japanese,  anticipating 
this  outcome,  were  hastily  disposing  of 
their  goods  at  any  price,  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  Japan. 

In  Chungking,  Japanese  signs  advertis- 
ing patent  medicines  and  tooth  powders 
had  been  painted  over.  Outside  the  city, 
burnings  were  held  of  Japanese  goods,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  standing  one  half 
the  loss  and  the  individual  merchant  the 
other  half. 

Japanese  shops  were  deserted  in  Hang- 
chow.  The  "United  Association  for  Ad- 
vising the  Nation  to  Use  Native  Goods," 
officered  by  the  strong  men  of  the  city, 
held  up  to  public  ridicule  any  Chinese  who 
betrayed  the  community  by  making  a 
purchase  in  a  Japanese  store. 

A  pamphlet  with  a  double  meaning  was 
being  circulated  throughout  Wuchang. 
Read  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  ran  as  follows: 
"Countrymen!  Our  country  is  becom- 
ing a  second  Korea!  The  hearts  of  the 
people!  Take  what  is  written  to  heart. 
Do  you  not  answer?"  and  so  on. 

But  if  read  from  right  to  left  instead  of 
from  top  to  bottom,  these  exclamations 
gave  the  following  key  and  meaning  to  the 
whole  document: 

"Citizens  —  Don't  —  Buy  —  Japanese 
—Goods!" 

The  people  here,  and  apparently  in  all 
the  other  cities  up  and  down  the  Yangtze 
Valley,  had  settled  down  to  a  cool,  calm 
business  policy  of  buying  home  products 
and  letting  things  from  Japan  alone. 

Five  Japanese  firms  in  Hunan  province 
had  been  forced  to  close  their  doors  after 
incurring  losses  of  J  13,000  (Mexican) 
$9,000,  J 1 0,000,  §6,000,  and  $10,000  re- 
spectively. 

I  saw  a  list  of  seventeen  Japanese  firms 
in  Hunan,  together  with  the  losses  they  had 
incurred  since  the  opening  of  the  negotia- 


tions. The  amounts  ran  all  the  way  from 
$goo  to  $3 1 ,000. 

"We  are  all  thankful  to  Count  Okuma 
for  his  successful  diplomacy,"  caustically 
remarked  one  Japanese  merchant. 

Chinese  employed  by  Japanese  firms 
had  in  most  cases  resigned.  Even  the 
privilege  of  posting  bills  on  walls  of  private 
properties  was  being  denied  to  the  Japan- 
ese. Some  foreign  firms,  not  Japanese, 
were  finding  it  politic  either  to  hold  a 
public  burning  of  their  Japanese  goods  or 
else  secretly  to  change  the  labels  on  the 
boxes  in  the  endeavor  to  pass  off  Japanese 
goods  as  Western  goods. 

Violent  meetings  attended  by  thousands 
of  Chinese  were  held  in  Shanghai.  A 
"  Society  to  Propagate  the  Use  of  National 
Goods"  had  been  organized.  A  "Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Native  Trade"  had 
opened  a  "  Show-House  for  Native  Goods," 
to  which  Chinese  manufacturers  were  in- 
vited to  send  exhibits.  The  newspapers  in 
Shanghai  were  giving  notice  each  day  of 
home-made  articles  which  might  take  the 
place  of  those  bought  from  Japan. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  cite  all  the 
forms  in  which  the  boycott  has  manifested 
itself.  No  wonder  the  Asahi,  one  of  the 
most  influential  Japanese  papers,  exclaims: 

"The  affair  is  so  serious  that  Japanese 
retailers  are  in  a  difficult  position  and 
failures  are  numerous.  If  this  state  of 
things  lasts  much  longer  Japan's  trade  will 
be  ruined." 

Will  it  last? 

"Will  the  boycott  be  permanent?" 
I  asked  Judge  Lobingier,  a  vacation  pas- 
senger on  the  American-bound  steamer 
on  which  this  article  is  being  written. 
Charles  Sumner  Lobingier  is  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  China,  He  tra- 
vels regularly  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  and  he  has  un- 
equalled opportunity  to  observe.  He  is 
in  a  position  to  judge  impartially. 

"My  impression,"  he  replied,  "is  that 
the  boycott  expresses  no  mere  fleeting 
resentment  because  of  a  single  episode, 
but  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  of  every 
class  as  their  one  effective  weapon  with 
which  to  protect  their  national  indepen- 
dence and  the  integrity  of  their  territory. 
So  lone;  as  these  are  threatened  1  should 
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not  be  surprised  to  see  the  boycott  con- 
tinue. The  Chinese  people  are  united  in 
the  determination  that  their  country 
shall  not  become  a  second  Korea/' 

I  quoted  the  statement  of  the  Chinese 
merchant  in  Mukden  and  the  judge 
affirmed,  as  a  result  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, that  Japan  had  doubtless  already 
lost  more  in  trade  than  all  that  she  had 
gained  through  her  negotiations  with  China. 

A  "national  salvation  fund'' 

Japan  has  failed.  The  boycott  is  one 
sign  of  that  failure.  Another  sign,  no 
less  important,  is  the  sweeping  popular 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to 
raise  a  fund  with  which  to  "save  China." 

A  certain  Chinese  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
newspapers  suggesting  that  the  people 
testify  to  their  patriotism  in  a  more  practi- 
cal way  than  speech-making  and  circular- 
distribution.  There  was  instant  response, 
an  almost  spontaneous  public  meeting 
was  held,  a  "National  Salvation  Fund" 
was  organized,  and  within  a  fortnight 
$250,000  (Mexican)  had  been  contributed 
and  was  placed  on  deposit  with  the  Bank 
of  China. 

The  fund  was  opened  to  Chinese  only. 
Money  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  China 
and  from  Chinese  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  league  which  was  formed  to 
direct  the  fund  refused  to  accept  any 
money,  and  all  contributions  were  sent 
direct  to  the  Bank  of  China. 

A  beggar  came  to  the  Bank  with  twen- 
ty-two coppers  and  four  small  cash,  the 
result  of  his  begging  for  three  days.  A 
'rickshaw  coolie  contributed  $30,  his  sav- 
ings for  the  last  four  years.  The  school 
and  college  boys  of  Peking  marched  to  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Central  Public 
Gardens  and  each  contributed  a  big  silver 
dollar.  The  whole  staff  of  the  Bureau 
for  Military  Affairs  subscribed  liberally. 

At  a  single  meeting  in  Tientsin  $163,000 
was  subscribed.  At  one  meeting  in 
Peking,  $200,000.  At  one  mass  meeting 
held  in  Shanghai  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  $660,000. 

Proprietors  of  theatres  handed  over  the 
receipts  from  special  performances.  Citi- 
zens realized  upon  their  property  and  sent 
the  money   to  the  fund.      Military,   ad- 


ministrative, police,  and  other  Govern- 
ment officers  arranged  to  contribute  one 
month's  salary  to  the  fund;  their  action 
resulted  in  a  subscription  of  $10,000,000. 
The  merchants  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Shanghai  voluntarily  agreed 
to  a  twenty  per  cent,  increase  in  the  freight 
charges  on  their  own  goods,  the  increase 
to  be  passed  over  by  the  shipping  com- 
panies to  the  National  Salvation  Fund. 

Thick  and  fast  came  the  contributions. 
The  Bank  of  China  in  Shanghai,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  league,  wired  to  the  head 
office  in  Peking  asking  for  six  more  officers 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  business.  Even 
this  help  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  Bank  of  Communications,  the  other 
great  bank  of  China,  had  to  be  asked 
to  cooperate  in  handling  the  swiftly  grow- 
ing funds.  When  I  left  China,  July  13th, 
more  than  $25,000,000  of  the  $50,000,000 
sought  had  been  assured. 

china  preparing  for  defense 

What  will  be  done  with  the  money? 
The  aims  of  the  league  are  three  in  num- 
ber: first,  the  establishment  of  efficient 
arsenals;  second,  the  raising  of  an  army 
or  the  construction  of  a  navy;  third,  the 
development  of  home  industries. 

Citizens,  not  Government  officials,  make 
up  the  league,  and  the  Government  has 
no  word  to  say  as  to  how  the  fund  shall 
be  spent.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  has, 
however,  given  its  recognition  and  ap- 
proval to  the  movement. 

The  subscription  list  of  this  remarkable 
fund  is  to  remain  open  for  a  year.  If, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  total  collected 
is  less  than  $50,000,000,  the  depositors 
shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  their  de- 
posits with  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent.  If,  however,  the  full  amount  is 
raised,  the  final  disposal  of  the  funds  will 
be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
depositors. 

There  is  still  a  third  sign  of  the  defeat 
of  Japan.  It  is  the  new  spirit  of  solidarity 
that  has  come  upon  China,  the  settling  of 
back-fence  differences,  the  burying  of  little 
hatchets,  so  that  a  united  China  may  grip 
the  haft  of  the  one  Big  Hatchet.  As  a 
result  of  this  new  nationalism,  the  people 
of  China  are  offering  to  bear  the  burden  of 
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a  greater  army  and  navy,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  has  undertaken  to  purge 
itself  of  corruption  and  to  reform  its  own 
expenditures. 

When  a  people  goes  to  such  lengths  of 
self-criticism  and  self-sacrifice,  you  may 
know  that  some  acid  experience  has  eaten 
clear  to  the  roots  of  being.  The  Chinese 
are  not  superficial.  Their  emotions  are 
not  ephemeral.  The  shame  of  the  Chinese 
may  change  the  destiny  of  the  Far  East. 

THE     PEOPLE    DEMANDING    HEAVIER    TAXES 

From  all  parts  of  China  is  heard  the  cry 
of  the  people  for  heavier  taxes  so  that  a 
real  army  and  a  real  navy  may  be  built. 
One  example  out  of  many  is  the  lengthy 
telegram  addressed  to  the  Government  by 
230  citizens  of  Szechuan  province.  One 
paragraph  of  the  telegram  follows: 

"The  Government  should  raise  funds 
at  once,  by  increasing  all  existing  taxes, 
or  improving  them,  and  by  imposing  new 
ones,  such  as  income  tax,  property  tax, 
house  tax,  poll  tax,  etc.  The  people  will 
practise  rigid  economy  in  their  dress  and 
food,  and  will  cheerfully  bear  their  bur- 
den. As  soon  as  we  are  better  off  finan- 
cially conscription  in  a  modified  form 
should  be  enforced.  We  have  200,000,000 
male  population.  Even  taking  only  one 
man  out  of  twenty  as  fit  for  military  ser- 
vice, we  can  raise  an  army  of  10,000,000, 
of  whom  1,000,000  should  serve  on  active 
service,  and  the  other  9,000,000  should  be 
ordered  to  make  contributions  to  support 
the  army/' 

In  response  to  public  demand,  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Navy  now  plans  a  naval  col- 
lege for  Tientsin  and  a  number  of  naval 
high  schools  to  be  organized  at  Nanking, 
Foochow,  Hsien-shan,  Chefoo,  and  other 
naval  ports.  The  Ministry  of  War  has 
equipped  its  Aviation  School  at  Nan- 
yuan  with  twelve  biplanes  and  two  mono- 
planes, and  has  undertaken  to  establish 
five  more  aviation  stations  at  various 
points  throughout  the  country.  The 
President  has  dispatched  an  urgent  tele- 
gram to  the  provinces,  expressing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  method  of  train- 
ing troops  and  outlining  the  discipline 
which  must  be  enforced  in  the  future. 
These  are  but  steps  toward  the  greater 


action  which  must  soon  come.  China 
has  been  historically  peaceful.  But  now 
that  the  fire  has  touched  her,  we  discover 
that  she,  too,  like  other  nations,  is  made 
of  inflammable  stuff.  There  is  but  this 
difference:  it  is  not  the  Chinese  nature 
to  blaze  and  die  like  a  rocket.  China  is 
slow  burning,  hard  to  light,  hard  to  ex- 
tinguish. All  the  world  may  have  to 
answer  in  one  way  or  another  before  the 
fires  of  militarism  which  Japan  has  lit 
within  the  Chinese  people  shall  be  finally 
damped  and  cooled. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  put  the  snakes 
of  hate  into  the  hearts  of  400,000,000 
people — especially  into  the  long-harboring 
hearts  of  the  Chinese. 

The  last  significant  proof  of  the  depth 
of  the  experience  through  which  China 
has  passed  is  the  apparent  determination 
of  the  Government  to  bare  its  own  sins 
and  reform  itself. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    REFORMING    ITSELF 

President  Yuan  Shih  Kai  has  done  what 
few  potentates  have  ever  done  before  him. 
He  has  done  what  no  potentate,  however 
patriotic,  would  think  of  doing,  except  in 
the  face  of  national  ruin.  He  has  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  critics  whose  special 
duty  is  to  criticise  him  and  his  administra- 
tion. The  official  name  of  this  body  is  the 
"  Board  of  Censors,"  and  it  consists  of  one 
Chief  Censor  and  twelve  others.  It  has 
been  given  authority  to  investigate  every 
detail  of  the  Government,  to  recommend 
changes,  and  to  publish  its  findings  in  the 
public  press,  no  matter  how  derogatory 
these  findings  may  be  to  Government 
officials  or  to  the  President  himself.  This 
in   "autocratic"    China. 

This  remarkable  body  has  already  made 
its  investigation.  It  has  submitted  its 
criticisms  to  the  President  in  the  form  of  a 
"  Memorial  on  the  Salvation  of  the  Coun- 
try," which  has  been  duly  made  public 
in  the  newspapers  of  China.  And  here 
is  what  the  President's  own  Board  says 
about  the  President's  administration: 

"There  are  many  superfluous  organs  and 
posts.  From  the  President's  office  down 
to  the  smallest  organ  there  are  numberless 
persons  drawing  pay  without  rendering 
any  service  except  recording  their  names. 
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.  .  .  We  hereby  request  that  a  special 
mandate  be  issued  to  abolish  all  unneces- 
sary organs,  offices,  and  posts,  and  to  can- 
cel the  salaries  of  all  who  render  no  service 
to  the  Government.  We  also  request  that 
the  step  should  begin  from  the  President's 
office  so  that  others  may  copy  the  ex- 
ample/' Details  follow  as  to  just  what 
the  President  may  do  to  scour  out  his 
own  office. 

"The  Administration  should  at  once 
be  reformed,"  conclude  the  Censors.  "  The 
people  have  already  suffered  enough." 

Then  the  corruption  of  officials  in  all 
departments  of  the  Government  is  ruth- 
lessly revealed  and  denounced. 

"The  expenses  of  the  Governor  of 
Kwangtung  are  $260,000  per  year.  .  .  . 
Among  the  Ministries  in  Peking,  those 
of  the  Interior  and  Communications  have 
been  especially  flooded  with  superfluous 
officials.  All  the  Ministries  have  made 
excuses  for  not  reducing  their  staffs, 
seeking  only  their  own  interests  without 
the  least  particle  of  love  for  their 
country/' 

The  President  is  told  that  he  has  been 
deceived  by  those  who  handled  the  Do- 
mestic Loan.  He  is  criticised  for  "the 
tendency  to  restore  everything  which  is 
old,  such  as  the  compilation  of  the  code 
of  ceremony  and  music,  and  histories,  and 
the  adoption  of  examinations."  His  policy 
of  appointing  men  of  the  old  regime  to 
official  positions  is  questioned. 

The  Ministry  of  War  is  severely  scru- 
tinized. It  is  found  that  China's  standing 
army  of  600,000  costs  $  1 50,000,000,  whereas 
Japan's  standing  army  of  500,000  costs 
only  $80,000,000. 

"The  troops  recruited  since  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  ...  are  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  soldiers  and  should  all  be  dis- 
banded." 

The  document  concludes  with  straight- 
forward, constructive  suggestions  regarding 
the  building  up  of  a  fit  army,  the  selection 
of  competent  officers,  the  spread  of  free 
education,  and  the  immediate  development 
of  home  industries. 

This  shame-compelled  introspection  on 


the  part  of  China  will  do  good.  It  has 
already  done  good.  The  Vice-Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Vice-Minister  of 
Communications,  both  men  appointed  by 
the  President,  have  been  brought  to  trial, 
convicted,  and  dismissed  from  their  posts 
on  charges  brought  by  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors. Orders,  previously  mentioned  in 
this  article,  have  been  issued  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army.  New  naval 
and  aviation  stations  are  being  opened. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  has  awakened 
as  if  from  a  long  sleep.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  placed 
under  an  excellent  official,  Chow  Tzu  Chi, 
is  laying  out  statesmanlike  plans  for  the 
development  of  Chinese  industry.  Minor 
officials  throughout  the  country  are  falling 
like  leaves  before  the  wind. 

China  has  been  given  a  new  breath  of 
life.  And  the  giver  of  this  precious  boon 
is — Japan!  It  is  Japan  that  has  taught 
the  Chinese  people  the  valuable  lesson  of 
preferring  home  products  and  developing 
home  industries.  China  always  considered 
herself  too  poor  to  raise  her  own  money. 
It  is  Japan  that  has  brought  China  to 
realize  the  revolutionary  fact  that  she  can 
raise  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  without 
the  help  of  a  cent  from  any  outside  Power. 
It  is  Japan  that  is  solidifying  China.  It 
is  Japan  that  is  causing  remote  provinces 
to  ask  for  an  increase  in  taxes.  It  is  Japan 
that  is  scouring  the  Chinese  Government 
free  of  corruption  and  waste.  It  is  Japan 
that  will  raise  up  a  fit  army  and  navy  for 
China,  re-tune  the  national  life,  give  im- 
petus to  universal  education,  and  start 
the  nation  on  a  new  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  political  career. 

Japan  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  bene- 
factor China  has  ever  had.  On  that  "  Day 
of  National  Shame"  China  in  humiliation 
bowed  over  the  mirror  of  her  own  weak- 
ness, and  then  straightened  up  with  a  new 
thing  in  her  heart.  The  new  thing  was  the 
spirit  of  independence.  And  it  is  that 
new  thing,  born  on  the  spiritual  Indepen- 
dence Day  of  the  Chinese  people.  May  7, 
191 5,  that  has  already  probably  spelled 
the  defeat  of  Japan's  purposes. 
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The  World's  Work  will  publish  every  month  an  article  dealing  with  the  concrete 
problems  of  the  increase  in  our  export  trade.  The  magapne  is  led  to  do  this  by  the  evident 
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to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  a  group  of  subscribers,  most  of  whom  are  not  directly  connected 
with  manufacturing  or  exporting,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. — The  Editors. 


THE  problem  of  advertising  and 
displaying  one's  goods  in  for- 
eign lands  often  confuses  the 
American  manufacturer  when 
he  enters  the  export  field. 
What  principles  shall  guide  him?  Espe- 
cially, how  shall  he  do  these  things  effec- 
tively and  still  keep  his  expenditures  within 
the  bounds  of  profitable  returns? 

The  inquiries  in  the  following  letter 
from  a  large  manufacturer  of  hosiery  in 
Pennsylvania  throw  a  light  upon  this  im- 
portant phase  of  foreign  trade.  He  writes: 
"  We  have  made  persistent  efforts  during 
the  last  few  years  to  introduce  our  goods  in 
foreign  countries.  We  have  advertised 
in  a  number  of  export  papers.  We  have 
twice  joined  with  other  concerns  in  em- 
ploying a  joint  export  salesman.  We  have 
solicited  orders  by  mail  in  a  number  of 
countries. 

"Of  course,  we  neither  expected  nor 
received  any  large  volume  of  business  th'e 
first  year.  The  second  year  we  did  secure 
a  pleasing  number  of  orders.  But  we  are 
a  little  disappointed  that  these  orders  have 
not  been  repeated  in  succeeding  years. 
Unless  we  can  create  a  class  of  buyers  who 
will  carry  stocks  of  our  goods  regularly, 
and  order  them  without  constant  pressure 
from  us,  the  cost  of  getting  foreign  business 
will  be  so  high  that  we  shall  have  to  stop 
our  exporting  efforts. 

"We  have  received  a  number  of  requests 
for  circulars  and  other  advertising  material 
as  well  as  requests  for  advertising  allow- 
ances in  local  papers,  but  have  nothing  in 
foreign  languages  which  would  be  of  service 


in  the  line  of  material  and  are  unwilling 
to  undertake  additional  advertising  ex- 
pense in  foreign  newspapers. 

"  Do  you  think  that  this  has  any  bearing 
on  our  failure  to  secure  'repeat'  orders?'' 

The  evidence  that  the  writer  presents 
is  in  itself  a  proof  that  his  efforts  so  far 
must  have  been  very  well  planned,  be- 
cause (assuming  that  the  quality  of  his 
goods  is  able  to  meet  competition)  he  has 
accomplished  the  unusual  in  building  up  a 
good  sized  business  without  offering  a 
dealer  any  special  price  concession  or  any 
assistance  in  selling  the  goods. 

From  the  experiences  of  another  hosiery 
manufacturer  it  has  been  proved  that  with 
the  same  attention  that  a  manufacturer 
would  be  willing  to  give  to  domestic  cus- 
tomers a  higher  percentage  of  profit  can 
be  secured  from  sales  abroad,  but  to  obtain 
this  profit  one  must  expect  to  work  hard 
not  only  to  give  the  dealer  cooperation, 
but  to  secure  his  interest  to  the  extent  of 
cooperating  with  the  manufacturer. 

It  will  not  take  a  great  deal  of  analysis  to 
show  that  the  latter's  foreign  merchandising 
has  really  been  along  the  lines  of  a  high 
grade  auction.  In  other  words,  he  pre- 
sented his  goods,  offered  arguments  for 
purchase,  and  regarded  the  sale  when  made 
as  complete. 

This  leaves  only  the  value  of  his  goods 
as  a  reason  why  his  customers  should  give 
him  a  second  order. 

How  differently  he  manages  his  selling 
campaign  for  trade  at  home!  Here  he 
supplies  the  retail  dealers  with  a  most  at- 
tractive assortment  of  material  for  display 
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on  their  counters  and  in  their  show  win- 
dows. He  sends  them  handsome  circulars 
describing  the  merits  of  his  wares.  He 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  pay  the  cost  of 
advertising  in  local  newspapers,  but  he 
does  supply  the  local  merchant,  free  of 
charge,  advertising  electrotypes  and  other 
advertising  service.  And  he  employs  a 
staff  of  special  representatives  who  call  in 
person  at  the  local  merchant's  store  and 
cooperate  with  him  in  educating  his  clerks 
in  the  best  way  to  present  the  goods  to  their 
customers,  in  working  out  the  most 
effective  window  displays,  and  in  devising 
the  most  compelling  letters  to  use  in 
circularizing  his  mailing  lists. 

Assuming  that  he  is  satisfied  that  this 
expense  is  a  good  investment  at  home,  is 
there  any  reason  to  assume  that  it  would 
not  be,  at  least  in  part,  a  good  investment 
elsewhere?  Eliminating  the  expense  of 
representatives  who  do  not  solicit  orders 
from  his  plans  for  cooperation  with  the 
foreign  dealers,  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  willing  to  spend  a  reasonable 
sum  in  order  to  provide  dealers  abroad 
with  advertising  material  which  will  insure 
a  more  rapid  sale  of  his  merchandise? 

This  raises  the  further  question:  How 
keep  the  expenditure  within  reasonable 
limits?  One  concern  in  Buffalo  has  an 
excellent  way  of  forcing  the  departments 
involved  to  estimate  the  situation  by 
putting  a  limit  of  5  per  cent,  of  expected 
sales  on  the  appropriation  for  sales  assis- 
tance to  foreign  dealers.  They  insist  that 
these  estimates  should  be  rendered  by 
December  of  each  year  so  that  they  can  be 
passed  on  in  the  first  week  in  January,  and 
their  experience  has  proved  to  them  that 
they  are  now  getting  more  returns  for 
5  per  cent,  than  they  got  in  several  of  their 
early  years  when  their  appropriation  ran 
as  high  as  12^  per  cent. 

However,  it  is  very  hard  to  lay  down 
rules  which  will  automatically  produce  the 
greatest    economy. 

Take  the  use  of  advertisements,  signs, 
and  displays  with  English  wording.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  domestic  advertise- 
ments can  be  used  without  change  in 
English-speaking  export  territory,  but 
often  the  use  of  retail  prices  in  United 
States  currency,  or  catch  phrases  which  are 


purely   local,   eliminate   certain    of   these 
from  effective  use  in  exporting. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the 
Buffalo  firm  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
approached  one  phase  of  this  difficult 
problem  of  expense.  They  found  that  a 
certain  product  would  require  a  most 
expensive  set  of  aids  to  advertising  to  make 
its  introduction  a  certainty.  Their  exten- 
sive investigation  showed  the  wisdom  of 
attacking  South  America  first,  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  year's  expense  within  bounds 
they  focused  their  attention  on  Spanish- 
and  Portuguese-speaking  countries,  which 
enabled  them  to  divide  the  expense  be- 
tween the  American  republics,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  various  scattered  Portuguese-speaking 
territories. 

This  required  intensive  work  to  secure 
results  in  some  of  the  small  markets,  but 
laid  the  basis  for  a  steady  stream  of  profits 
on  renewal  orders,  and  by  using  corres- 
pondence and  their  regular  English  press 
matter  in  English-speaking  countries  they 
prepared  for  a  similar  campaign  in  these 
a  year  later,  shifting  the  heavy  expense 
at  that  time. 

The  experience  of  a  manufacturer  in 
Cincinnati,  who  was  without  export  ex- 
perience but  who  had  an  executive  who 
considered  common  sense  the  one  qualifi- 
cation of  merchandising  anywhere,  is 
particularly  worth  citing  because  it  exposes 
a  common  weakness  in  the  methods  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  exporters  and  a  way 
to  correct  this  defect. 

This  concern,  manufacturing  a  product 
of  almost  universal  appeal,  laid  aside 
$2,000  to  test  export  possibilities  in  South 
America.  The  first  J25  was  spent  in 
postage  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  books  on 
South  America.  Then,  with  their  fund 
left  practically  intact,  they  decided  to  test 
Peru  as  representing  about  the  average 
possibility  for  securing  orders. 

Before  spending  a  dollar  they  inquired 
into  the  competition  they  would  have  to 
meet,  and  particularly  the  methods  used 
by  competitors  to  sell  their  products  to 
dealers  and  in  turn  to  aid  their  dealers  in 
disposing  of  the  goods.  They  found  that 
in  every  case  they  would  be  undersold  by 
European  competition,  but  to  offset  this 
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the  competitors  made  only  sporadic  efforts 
at  publicity  in  a  local  newspaper  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  the  dealer  in  dis- 
posing of  stock. 

Having  thus  discovered  the  logical  point 
of  attack,  they  spent  Si, 500  in  "demon- 
strators" which  could  be  used  in  a  store 
window  and,  in  one  model,  on  a  board 
counter.  This  kind  of  moving  display 
was  something  entirely  new  for  their  goods, 
and  as  they  used  the  remainder  of  their 
fund  in  natural  colored  reproductions  of  it, 
and  advertised  it  in  their  correspondence, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  they  received  a 
larger  number  of  orders  for  it  than  they 
could  fill.  This  firm  figured  that  these 
displays  saved  the  cost  of  the  salesman's 
first  trip,  because  when  their  man  did  visit 
Peru,  two  years  later,  he  found  himself  as 
welcome  as  though  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  dealers  before. 

In  1 91 2  a  hosiery  concern,  after  almost 
a  dozen  years'  experience  with  freak 
methods  of  securing  foreign  business,  de- 
cided that  they  would  eliminate  the  ex- 
pense of  these  unprofitable  sporadic  efforts, 
make  one  consistent  effort  to  sell  abroad, 
and  on  the  result  of  that  trial  either  adopt 
export  trade  as  a  part  of  their  regular  mer- 
chandising or  drop  it  entirely. 

They  hired  an  export  manager  with  ex- 
perience in  selling  men's  apparel,  at  a  very 
high  salary,  for  six  months.  They  had  no 
idea  of  retaining  his  services,  but  wished  to 
have  him,  as  a  man  of  experience,  estab- 
lish a  branch  of  their  sales  department 
which  could  carry  out  his  ideas  and  learn 
from  him  correctness  and  details  of  solicita- 
tion and  shipment. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  they 
launched  a  complete  campaign  in  the 
Argentine,  having  secured  a  wholesale 
dealer  willing  to  take  their  goods  on  out- 
right purchase  provided  they  would  create 
a  demand  for  them  among  retailers  and 
consumers.  Their  plan  included  the  mak- 
ing up  of  a  i^etail  assortment  which  in- 
cluded display  material  and  an  attractive 
booklet  (both  in  Spanish),  and,  with  the 
co5peration  of  their  wholesale  distributor, 
the  circularization  of  a  list  of  people  who 
used  goods  like  theirs.  They  published  an  in- 
troductory series  of  full  page  advertisements 
in  newspapers  in  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe, 


Mendoza,  and  Rosario,  including  the 
names  of  retail  distributors  from  whom 
their  goods  could  be  bought.  This  ad- 
vertising was  purely  introductory  and  not 
continued.  In  form  it  was  an  announce- 
ment of  their  product,  its  advantages,  and 
where  it  could  be  purchased. 

Based  on  this  advertising  and  on  the 
circularization  of  consumers,  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  retail 
assortments  at  a  pleasing  profit  or  in 
interesting  retail  dealers  to  display  their 
goods  in  windows,  shelves,  and  racks,  the 
rack  being  a  premium  with  the  assortment. 

The  plan  involved  the  shipment  of 
assortments  packed  ready  for  distribution, 
with  all  the  advertising  matt-er  for  mailing 
to  possible  purchasers. 

They  were  careful  to  provide  for 
follow-up  work,  thereby  letting  the  retail 
dealers  understand  that  they  expected 
repeat  orders  and  that  they  were  prepared 
to  aid  in  securing  these  by  helping  to  in- 
crease the  dealers'  sales.  To  bring  these 
increased  sales  about  more  quickly,  they 
had  a  second  assortment  made  up,  chiefly 
of  "specialties."  They  again  used  the 
newspapers  for  a  single  insertion,  offering 
customers  a  special  assortment  of  goods  of 
a  value  of  one  dollar  in  gold,  which  gave  the 
dealer  a  substantial  profit  and  a  specific 
reason  for  obtaining  more  goods. 

This  American  manufacturer  would  be 
perfectly  free  to  admit  that  he  regards  his 
cooperation  with  the  local  dealers  as  the 
most  important  part  of  his  export  en- 
deavor, for  he  found  that  the  auction 
process  of  selling  was  inexpensive  only  in 
the  amount  expended  and  was  most  expen- 
sive in  proportion  to  results  secured.  His 
entire  export  efforts  are  now  along  similar 
lines.  Not  that  he  always  appoints  agents; 
on  the  contrary,  he  often  sells  direct  to 
retail  merchants  (in  which  case  he  sub- 
stitutes a  campaign  of  direct  mail  work 
for  the  newspaper  advertising);  but  the 
principle  of  aiding  his  dealers  in  the  dis- 
posal of  his  hosiery  is  always  the  keynote. 

This  principle  of  cooperation  with  local 
dealers  is  given  a  leading  place  in  the  export 
sales  tactics  of  the  successful  American 
manufacturers  of  such  diverse  products  as 
agricultural  machinery,  fancy  hat  bands, 
sewing  machines,  and  cap  pistols. 
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RAILROAD  MOTOR  CARS 


A  PRACTICAL  ''AEROPHONE" 


THE  makers  of  a  new  model  of  the 
gasolene  motor  railroad  cars  that 
are  commonly  used  for  passenger 
traffic  on  branch  lines  in  the  West  claim 
for  it  a  large  reduction  in  average  cost  of 
repairs,  gained  chiefly  through  a  "fool 
proof  design  of  engine,  the  strengthening 
of  vital  parts,  and  improvements  in  the 
clutch  and  gears.  The  engine  is  of  the 
six-cylinder  type,  cast  integrally,  and  is 
mounted  on  a  steel  frame.  The  car  seats 
83  people. 


A  TELEPHONE  equipment,  called 
the  aerophone,  enables  the  pilot 
of  an  aeroplane  and  his  officer  or 
passenger  to  communicate  with  each  other 
without  interference  from  the  rush  of 
wind  and  the  roar  of  the  engine  and  pro- 
peller. To  leave  the  pilot  and  passenger 
as  little  incumbered  as  possible,  chest 
transmitters  and  double-head  telephone 
receivers  are  used.  The  receivers  are 
held  against  the  ears  by  a  spring  head  band, 
excluding  practically  all  disturbing  noises. 


A    6-CYLINDER    RAILROAD    MOTOR 

Used  in  a  new  model  of  the  gasolene  passenger  cars 
that  are  in  service  on  many  branch  lines  in  the  West 


THE       AEROPHONE       AS    IT    IS   WORN 

The  photograph  has  been  retouched  to  show  how 

the  chest  transmitter  is  strapped  under  the  coat 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


ROLLING    RAILS    INTO    PLACE 

In  the  hold  of  a  vessel  by  the  use  of  a  "rail  box"  in 

which  rest  the  lower  end  of  a  "nest"  of  rails 


The  special  transmitters  are  provided  with 
soft  rubber  caps,  and  are  strapped  to  the 
chest  at  a  point  below  the  collarbone  and 
above  the  third  rib.  In  speaking,  the 
chest  muscles  transmit  the  voice  vibra- 
tions to  the  transmitter.  The  receivers 
and  transmitters  are  connected  by  cords 
which  terminate  in  a  small  plug  which  can 
be  inserted  in  a  jack  mounted  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  aeroplane.  One  of  these  jacks 
is  provided  for  each  occupa^it. 


LOADING  RAILS  INTO  SHIPS 


S 


LOADING    RAILS 
Through  a  narrow  hatch 
with  the  help  of  a  rolling 
*'rail  bojc"  or  shoe 


PECIALLY  constructed  apparatus 
is  used  by  one  of  the  great  steel 
companies  for  loading  rails  into 
the  holds  of  vessels  for  shipment  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  rails  come  from  the 
mill  loaded  on  cars  in  sets  of  from  nine  to 
fourteen,  depending  upon  their  size.  In 
loading  from  cars  to  vessels,  a  "rail  box," 
which  is  suspended  by  a  cable  26  inches 
long  from  a  yoke  attached  to  the  main 
hoist  hook,  is  placed  over  one  end  of  the 
nest  of  rails.  The  main  hoist  hook  is  then 
lowered  until  the  yoke  is  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  rails,  and  a  chain  about  7 
feet    long    is    looped    around    them.     In 


MECHANICAL  STOKING 
By  which  coal  is  deliv- 
ered from  wagon   to  fire 
without  manual  labor 
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hoisting,  the  ends  of  the  rails  encircled 
by  the  short  chain  are  raised  first  so  that 
when  they  are  entirely  free  of  the  car  they 
are  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  with  the 
lower  ends  resting  in  the  rail  box.  The 
nest  of  rails  is  next  swung  over  the  open 
hatch  of  the  vessel  and  lowered  until  the 
rail  box  touches  the  floor  of  the  hold. 
Then,  as  the  lowering  of  the  nest  continues 
the  rail  box,  which  is  provided  with  rollers. 


boot  of  the  elevator  by  mechanical  feeders 
of  the  plunger  type,  the  operation  of  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  elevator  opera- 
tor. From  the  top  of  the  elevator,  the  coal 
is  discharged  into  a  6-ton  scale  hopper 
having  an  automatic  recording  beam. 
When  this  is  filled  the  operator  runs  the 
elevator  along  the  front  of  the  boilers, 
feeding  to  the  mechanical  stokers  the 
amount  of  coal  each  requires. 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  GASOLBNH  IRACIOR 

That  can  be  guided  from  the  seat  of  any  ordinary  farm  implement  and  that  can  be  adjusted  to  travel 

between  rows  of  different  widths 


runs  along  until  the  nest  of  rails  assumes  a 
horizontal  position  in  the  hold,  when  the 
rail  box  is  removed  and  the  chain  sling 
unhooked  and  returned  to  the  car  for 
another  load.  The  mechanism  is  under 
the  control  of  one  man,  and  a  pair  of  such 
machines  will  load  from  125  to  175  tons 
of  rails  an  hour. 


MECHANICAL  FEEDING  OF 
BOILERS 

BY  MEANS  of  an  elevator  which  is 
used  to  convey  coal  from  the 
storage  pits  under  the  sidewalk  to 
the  mouths  of  the  mechanical  stokers  in 
the  boiler  room  of  an  office  building  in 
Chicago,  coal  is  delivered  into  the  storage 
pits  and  thence  under  the  boilers  without 
once  being  lifted  by  hand. 

The  elevator,  operated  by  an  electric 
motor,  travels  along  in  the  space  between 
the  front  of  the  boilers  and  the  inner  wall 
of  the  coal  pits,  taking  coal  from  the  six 
openings  located  in  the  trench.  The  coal 
is  served  through  these  openings  to  the 


A  GASOLENE  ''MULE'' 

THIS  little  farm  tractor,  which  may 
be  attached  to  any  of  the  standard 
farming  implements  ordinarily 
drawn  by  a  team  of  horses,  secures  its 
traction  power  from  an  endless  shoe  or 
"crawler,"  which,  gripping  the  ground, 
drives  the  outfit  along  at  a  considerable 
speed.  This  ''crawler"  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  special  alloy  metal  boards  clamp- 
ing together  somewhat  like  chain  links. 

In  using  the  gasolene  "mules"  to  draw 
an  agricultural  implement,  the  operator 
sits  on  the  seat  of  the  latter,  just  as  though 
horses  were  doing  the  pulling.  The  steer- 
ing post  is  sufficiently  long  to  extend  back 
over  the  implement  being  drawn,  so  that 
the  steering  wheel  and  clutches  are  in 
position  to  be  easily  handled. 

An  unusual  device  in  this  tractor  is  the 
mounting  of  the  two  supporting  wheels. 
By  simply  loosening  four  bolts  these  wheels 
may  be  set  at  any  width  from  3!  feet  to  6J 
feet,  making  it  possible  to  operate  in  rows 
of  different  widths. 
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A    HYDRAULIC   GIANT   WASHING    DOWN    GOLDSMITH    HILL, 

To  fill  the  "sheerboard"  forms  shown  in  the  small  picture  below  and  thereby 

the  bottom  of  the  page 

A  HILL  SLUICED 
TO    MAKE    RESI- 
DENTIAL   TER- 
RACES 

IN  Portland,  Ore., 
a  steep  hillside, 
useless  in  its 
original  contour  for 
building  purposes, 
has  been  sluiced 
down  into  a  terraced 
residential  section  of 
65  acres. 

The  terraces  were 
built  by  the  method 
known  as  sheer- 
board  construction. 
Wooden  forms  were 
erected,  soil  was 
sluiced    down     into 


IN    PORTLAND 
make  the  terraces  shown  at 

them  frorn  above,  the 
water,  after  deposit- 
ing its  load  of  soil, 
being  drawn  off 
through  spillways, 
which  consisted 
merely  of  flumes  run- 
ning down  the  slope 
through  the  sheer- 
boards.  By  this 
method  the  mass  of 
the  embankment  was 
continually  drained 
as  the  fill  was  de- 
posited. When  the 
fill  was  complete  i'^ 
was  as  compact  and 
as  though  it  were  in 
the  original  bank, 
ready  to  be  seeded 
with  grass. 


HOW   THE    DIRT   WAS    CAl 
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PARTIALLY    COMPLETED   TERRACE    MADE    BY    SLUICING 

After  the  sheerboard  forms  were  filled  with  dirt,  the  forms  were  removed  and  the  terraces  seeded  to  lawn 
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